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FROM  AN  ARTISTS  NOTEBOOKS: 


HOW  MR.  S.  E.  WALLER'S  PICTUKES  HAVE  BEEN  PAINTED. 


SOME  three  years  iuro  the  favourite 
artist,  Mr.  S.  K.  Waller,  was  "inter- 
viewed," ill  the  journalistic  sonst;  of 
the  term,  on  behalf  of  tlie  Winusok  Maga- 
zine, but  tlie  subject  of  his  extraordinarily 
proliHc  life-work  then  far  exceeded,  as  it 
now  more  than  ever  exceeds,  the  limits  of  a 
single  magazine  article,  and  it  was  then 
determined  to  plan  a  second  rpvue  of  the 


Of  Mr.  Waller's  Gloucestershire  up- 
brin<^iug,  in  the  midst  of  a  eountry  ricli  in 
venerable  ancestral  homes  and  the  traditions 
that  cling  to  them,  some  account  lias  already 
been  given  in  the  WiKDSOJt  Macazine. 
From  this  upbringing,  as  was  then  explained, 
the  painter's  mind  was  bent  in  the  direction 
of  old  English  life,  although  the  life  he  for 
the  most  part  depicts  is  much  less  old  than 


"OUTWARD  ROUND."    liv  S.  E.  WALLER. 

"  Ynii  are  hpreljy  required  nnd  direetod  to  rejwiir  tiinupdiately  on  board  Ilia  Majpsty's  ship  I'J'iri/alas,  and  take 
upon  you  the  chargt;  and  do  the  <iuty  of  niidsihipmau  ;  being  obedient  unto  all  such  orders  and  directions  as  you 
Bhall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  captain  of  tha  said  ship,  or  any  other  of  your  superior  officers  of  His 
Majestv's  service,  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  order. 

"(jiven  on  board  the  Victory,  at  Spithead,  15th  Day  of  September,  1805." 

"  (Signed)  Nelson  &  ISuontk." 

Reproduced  by  jtermission  of  MMrs.  Dovuleswell  and  nowdeswelU,  Limited,  mw  Hand  fitreet,  W.,  owners  of  fhe 
coiiyright  and  jmWislietg  of  the  large  plate. 


subject  at  an  early  date.  Accordingly  I  bnt 
lately  spent  a  morning  with  him  in  his 
studio  at  Haverstock  Hill,  looking  through 
sketches  and  prints,  and  riuninagiiig  among 
notebooks  reUiting  to  his  work  as  au  artist. 
The  notebooks  he  gladly  placed  at  riiy  dis- 
posal ;  and  looking  through  them,  after  my 
desultory  talk  witli  Mr.  Waller,  one  gleans 
some  interesting  facts  and  anecdotes  of  his 
exceptionally  busy  life  as  a  painter  of 
romance. 

June,  1903. 


the  houses  which  form  such  charming  back- 
grounds in  his  pictures.  Inspiration,  donbtless, 
counts  for  much  in  an  artistic  purpose  of 
this  kind,  but  in  Mr.  Wfiller's  case  the 
inspiration  has  been  accompanied  by  pains- 
taking method  and  a  careful  workmanship 
of  which  most  people,  who  constantly  see 
reproductions  of  his  pictures  in  the  print- 
shops,  can  have  but  little  suspicion. 

Take  the  hoi-ses, ^fjjgfgy^stance,  whffijxiigure 
so  admirably  in  many  of  Mr.*-* Waller's 
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picfcurra.  Somo  of  tlie  most  dUtingnislied 
painters,  exceedingly  iible  in  presenting  land- 
scape or  the  human  figure,  have  been  quite 
uuequal  to  the  task  of  {minting  a  hot'Be  and 
other  large  quadrupeds,  and  iu  some  cases 
this  has  led  to  the  coUahoratiou  of  an  auimal 
painter.  Some  pages  in  one  of  Mr.  Waller's 
Tiotijbooks  were  tilled  witii  extraeta,  illustrated 
by  carefully  drawn  diagrams,  from  a  scientitic 
work  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  tlie 


horse,  clearly  indicating  the  study  which  the 
artist,  at  one  time  or  anothei",  had  given  to 
the  subject.  For  every  hoi-se  lie  has  painted, 
it  seems,  Mr.  Waller  has  jnade  a  drawing 
from  the  living  animal,  and  he  has  invariably 
drawn  the  complete  horse,  though  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  may  be  actually  visible 
in  the  picture.  Tlie  artist  was  led  to  adopt 
this  very  {jonscieutious  metliod  of  work 
because  experience  has  siiown  him  that  a 


horse  drawn  only  in  part  scarcely  ever  stood 

quite  true  to  Nature. 

When  this  has  been  at  all  possible,  Mr. 
Waller  has  preferred  to  paint  his  horses  into 
a  picture  on  the  easel  direct  from  Nature.  In 
his  enthusiiism  for  this  object  he  has  some- 
times had  canvas,  easel,  paint-box,  etc., 
kicked  across  a  stable-yard,  and  on  one 
occiision  ho  iiiniself  had  two  of  liis  ribs 
broken.  In  painting  the  cliestnut  horse  of 
"  The  Day  of  lieckoning,"  a  con- 
frefemps  occurred  which  might 
have  had  even  more  serious 
results.  Mr.  Waller  had  the  ani- 
mal— a  beautiful,  docile  creature 
— sfeinding  iu  his  Ijoudon  garden, 
in  charge  of  a  groom  from  the 
livery-stable  where  it  had  been 
hired.  In  the  midst  of  his  work 
!t  thunderstorm  suddenly  oc- 
curred, and  terribly  frightened 
liis  model.  After  one  ov  two 
roars  and  flashes,  she  was  terror- 
stricken,  rushing  wildly  about  the 
gi(i\Ieii,  over  the  flower-beds  and 
slirults.  The  groom  stuck  to  the 
liridle,  and  the  artist  went  to  his 
assistance,  hut  their  united  efforts 
were  of  no  avail.  The  bridle 
broke,  and  the  horse  rushed 
even  more  furiously  around  the 
garden,  which  was  enclosed  by  a 
seven-feet  wall.  For  two  hours, 
until  the  storm  had  ceased,  this 
went  on,  both  the  artist  and  the 
groom,  at  some  risk  to  their 
lives,  several  times  intei'\ening 
between  the  animal  and  the  wall 
when  she  was  about  to  attempt 
to  jmnp  it.  During  the  storm, 
Mr.  Waller's  house  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  the  horse  —  the 
owner  declared—  never  recovered 
from  the  shock  it  ga\"e  her. 

The  jiaintiiig  of  a  horse  is,  of 
course,  very  seldom  attended  by 
sucli  excitement  as  this.  But 
its  difficulties  are  always  con- 
siderable, and  Mr.  Waller  has 
cultivated  iTiexhaustible  patience  in  com- 
posing and  linishing  some  of  the  pictures  in 
which  hoi-ses  have  so  prominent  and  pleasing 
a  part.  He  has  had  to  get  each  horse  in 
both  the  right  attitude  and  the  right  light ; 
very  often  the  attitude  has  been  right  and 
the  liglit  wrong,  or  the  light  right  and  the 
attitude  wroTig,  and  this  fatal  circumstance 
has  often  couqielled  him  to  do  his  work  all 
over  again.    Nor  is  it  iu  tinie<..alone  that  his 


"  THE  WHITE  COCKADR."    Br  S.  K.  WALLER. 
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horses  have  been  expensive.  As  a  rule — 
althongli  triends  have  been  generous  -Mr. 
Waller  has  had  to  hire  fchem,  and  really 
good  animals,  such  as  had  to  be  put  into 

liiH  pictures,  are  a  most  expensive  kind  of 
model.  The  livery-stable  bill  for  "  One- 
and-Twenty,"  for  cxiiniple,  in  wliicli  picture 
there  are  seven  lioi'ses,  amounted  to  £25,  as 
coinparetl  with  £8;")  for  all  the  other  models 
—of  men,  women,  and  dogs. 

Deer  have  figured  only  less  than  horses  in 


found  it  very  desirable  bo  make  a  study  of  a 
fawn,  but  found  it  imp(^sible  to  get  near 
enough  to  one  for  the  pui-pose.  One  of  the 
county  gentlemen  at  length  heard  of  his 

dilemma,  and  offered,  if  the  artist  would 
drive  over  to  his  place,  to  <^et  his  keeper  to 
catch  a  fawn  and  place  it  at  Mr.  Waller's 
disposal  for  a  few  hours.  On  arriving  at  the 
deer-park  on  the  appointed  day,  Mi'.  AVallor 
met  the  keeper,  accompanied  by  half-a-dozen 
men  canying  nets  witii  which  to  catch  the 


"THE  WARNING."   By  S.  E.  WALLKR. 

U^aroduced  l/g  permisiion  of  Mesira.  B.  Brooks  awl  Sont,  The  Fm-tlaitd  Galleries.  Great _  Poi't'btnd  Street,  ir.,  owners 
of  the  c<^!/right  and  piiMUhers  of  the  large  plate. 


Mr.  Waller's  pictures.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  fact  by  more  than  one  ]>air  of  antlers 
adoniing  the  walls  of  his  studio.  The 
antlers  of  the  deer  Mr.  Waller  has  been  able 
to  paint  there  at  his  ease,  but  the  grace  of 
their  movements  \\m  been  transferred  to  his 
canvas  only  after  considerable  difficulty. 
For  one  thing,  Mr.  Waller,  beiiig  a  hinnani- 
tarian,  has  always  hated  the  idea  of  inflicting 
pain  in  any  way  upon  these  sensitive  creatures. 
Mr.  Waller  once,  when  staying  m  the  country, 


fawn.  For  an  hour  or  two  the  party  tramped 
about,  continually  stretching  tlie  nets  across 
likely  spots,  the  nets  being  so  contrived  that 
a  fawn  miming  against  them  would  get 
entangled  in  their  meshes.  WUm.  the  nets 
were  fixed  in  position,  fawns  were  dri^'en  out 
from  the  surrounding  bracken,  but  for  a 
long  time  they  all  succeeded  in  jumping 
over  the  nets.  At  last,  when  Mr.  Waller 
was  getting  very  hot  and  tired,  a  fawn  less 
agile  than  its  f^|ggrg^  @^Ty(5g|^er  respects 
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an  example  of  its  species,  was  caught.  It 
was  caiTied  to  the  eucliwed  yaid  in  which 
the  artist  was  to  paint  it.  But  the  creature 
seemed  so  terror-stricken  that  it  «'aa  a  long 
time  before  lie  cDiild  get  to  work,  aiid  just  iis 
Ah".  AViiller  was  about  to  begin,  its  ntotlier 
approached  the  house,  setting  up  a  beseeching 


"THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES."    Uy  S.  K.  WALLEU. 


wait,  to  whieh  tbc  little  one  made  piteous 
answer.  This  was  too  mncli  for  tlic  painter 
altogether,  and  after  a  final  strnt^gle  witb  liis 
feelings,  he  opened  the  yard-gate  and  let  the 
fawn  go. 

Many  a  time  Mr.  Waller  has  followed  deer 
for  miles  all  day  long  in  order  to  make 


sketches  of  characteristic  attitudes.  iChesti 
sketches  have  been  most  useful  in  the  studio. 
With  their  help  he  has  been  ahle  to  paint 
deer  in  a  picture  from  the  dead  animals, 

{tltliongb  tills  is  a  practice  which  has  called 
for  great  caution  from  the  painter.  Unless 
the  living  attitude  has  been  well  "canglit" 
in  the  sketch,  paint- 
ing from  the  dead 
animal  will  result 
in  a  want  of  life 
and  movement 
abont  the  picture. 

The  dogs  have, 
of  course,  given 
Mr.  Waller  much 
less  trouble. 
Friends  have  been 
kind  in  lending 
ilieii'  animals,  when 
ihese  were  at  ail  out 
of  tlio  ordinary. 
I'lie  fox-honnds  in 
"The  Day  of  Reck- 
imiiig"—  so  sugges- 
live  of  the  sporting 
tastes  which  had 
helped  to  bring 
about  the  young 
mun's  rniii  —  were 
painted,  for  ex- 
ainjile,  from  the 
kennelsoC  the  Cots- 
wold  Huijt.  As  a 
rule,  however,  Mr. 
Waller  has  obtained 
the  loan  of  his 
canine  sitters  at  so 
nnich  |>er  day  from 
the  dog-fanciers  of 
Seven  Dials,  with 
whom,  as  they 
brought  tliem  to 
and  fronuiid  studio, 
sometimes  superin- 
tending tiieir  poses 
when  they  were  at 
all  fractious  with  a 
stranger,  Mr.  Waller 
in  the  course  of  iiis 
life  has  obtained  a 
peculiarly  intimate 
iicqnaintauce.  Of  more  than  one  of  the 
fraternity  the  aitist  has  curious  stories  to 
tell  ;  but  as  they  do  not  bear  dii'cctly  upon 
the  subject  of  art,  I  will  not  reproduce  them 
here. 

In  regard  to  the  human  models  for  his 
pictures.  Mr.  W^U|f^'§|j^^^y0i^|g>raewhat 


"LOVE'S  OFFERING."   Bv  S.  E.  WAIXER. 

This  picture  aptly  illiistratps  the  artist's  infinite  capacity  for  takin;;  pains  with  bin  own  work,  for  a  different 
version  of  it  appeared  aa  fnintispiece  to  a  former  Christmas  Number  of  the  Wittijsor  Magazixb.  Yet  even  after 
it  hnd  pleased  a  vast  circle  of  admirers  in  that  form,  the  artist  reworked  it  to  its  present  scheme. 

Heproduced  by  permitsioti  of  Mair*.  B.  Brook*  niui  Sun',  The  I'lirtland  naileries.  Great  PnfHand  Street,  H'.,  owners 
q/'  the  a^yright  and  pubUihert  uf  the  targe  pktle. 
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resemble  those  of  artists  generally.  Relatives 
and  friends  liave  been  of  service  ;  indeed,  his 
best  heads,  he  declares,  have  been  painted 
from  amateur  sittei-s.    But  Mr.  Waller  had 

not  the  coumge  or  the  Ciilloiisness  to  require 
from  tiieiu  long-suskiiiied  poses,  and  after 
niiikiiig  :i  study  for  tlic  liciid,  ho  has  fallen 
back  upon  professionals  for  the  rest  of  the 
figure  anil  the  details  of  the  costume, 
althoup^h  in  his  yonuger  days,  when  painting 
subjects  with  a  lai'gc  dramatis  personm,  this 
course  subjected  his  purse  to  a  severe  strain. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  most  difficult  to  get 
exactly  the  right  luo^el  to  fit  his  conception 
of  the  subject,  even  in  his  later  years,  when 
this  pecuniary  consideration  had  not  the 
same  weight. 

There  are  one  or  two  anecdotes  in  Mr. 
Waller's  notebooks  illustrating  this.  One  of 
liis  more  important  ])ietures  Wiis  quite  at  a 
staudstili,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable 
model  for  the  principal  girl  figure.  He  had 
been  working  all  day  with  a  professional 
model  to  no  good  i>urpoBe,  so  in  despair  he 
dismissed  her,  threw  down  his  brushes,  a.Tid 


proceeded  to  make  a  business  call  in  the 
West  End.  Looking  at  a  ])hotographer's 
window  in  Oxford  Street  for  a  few  moments, 
he  saw  reflected  in  the  glass,  just  m  he  was 
a})out  to  turn  away,  the  face  of  a  girl  who 
was  just  the  ideal  of  his  picture.  She  had 
stopped  to  look  at  some  portraits,  and, 
although  somewhat  poorly  dressed,  would 
obviously  feel  herself  insulted  by  the  ad- 
vances of  a  stranger  unless  they  were 
promptly  and  frankly  explained.  Mr.  Waller, 
in  desperation,  pulled  out  his  card-case,  and 
handing  her  a  card,  with  many  apologies, 
explained  that  he  was  an  artist,  wto  had  been 
frustrated  iii  his  search  for  a  professional 
model  suitable  to  a  picture  he  w^as  painting, 
and  now  saw  in  her  face  and  figure  just  what 
he  wanted,  if  she  would  allow  him  to  paint 
them.  After  some  further  talk,  terms  wei'e 
aiTanged,  and  next  day  she  began  giving 
Mr.  Waller  sittings.  One  or  two  of  his 
artisl-frieiids  saw  her  in  his  studio,  and, 
much  struck  by  her  appearance,  persuaded 
her  to  give  them  sittings  likewise.  Several 
years  later,  Mr.  Waller  got  into  talk  with  a 


"  ALONE."    By  S.  E.  WALLER. 

Prom  Ihe  nriginttl  jricture  in  the  poiseinim  of  Lt.-Cal,  ro],ner.    Reproduced  by  permi»siifn  nf 
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youilii;  man  in  a  train,  who,  on  ascertainins; 
tliat.  Iiis  fi^llow-passcnjjei'  was  an  artist,  asked 
Iiini  if  lie  laicw  "  8.  K.  Waller."  Mr.  "Waller 
eventually  revealed  liis  identity,  but  before 
doing  so  lie  liad  discovered  that  the  youn^ 
man  wished  to  thank  the  artist  nientioned  foe 
having  been  a  friend  in  need  to  the  lady  who 
was  now  liis  wife.  At  tlie  time  of  their 
chance  meeting  in  Oxford  Street,  she  scarcely 
knew  where  to  turn  for  tlie  next  meal  :  hut 
the  employment  Mi".  Waller  had  been  instru- 
mental in  procuring  for  her  had  provided  a 
comfortable  livelihood  up  to  the  time  of  her 
marriage. 

Wlicn  ])aintin£r  "  Romulus,  Remus,  and 
the  Wolf,"  Mr.  Waller  spent  an  hour  or  two 
one  evening,  iindci'  the  guidance  of  a  friendly 
Italian,  in  exploring  tlie  slums  of  "I.ittle 
Italy,"  at  Hatton  Garden.  lie  was  looking 
for  an  Italian  baby  to  put  into  the  picture, 
and  before  finding  the  right  model,  his  quest 
brought  into  view  myriads  of  infants,  sleep- 
ing in  rows  amidst  all  kinds  of  surroundinfjs, 
whose  vocation  it  was  in  the  daytime  to 
accompany  the  organs  on  their  rounds. 


Their  howling,  as  they  were  awakened, 
haunted  ~Mv.  Waller's  dreams  for  nights — 
and,  after  ail,  the  ino<iel  was  not  a  success. 

Costumes  in  Mr.  AValler'-s  jiictui'cs  are 
almost  as  important  as  the  hgures,  iinil  he 
has  IkmI  to  spend  ipiite  a  small  forunie  in 
hiring  and  buying  costumes  of  undoubted 
accuracy.  A  much  pleasanter  reminiscence 
in  his  notebooks  arises  ont  of  tliis  (piestion 
of  clothes.  Mr.  AValler  was  painting  in 
Gloucestershire  "  Tlie  Morning  of  Agin- 
court."  His  model  was  a  young  man, 
mounted  on  a  big  horse,  and  clad  in  annonr 
from  head  to  foot.  Suddenly  a  village  boy 
pnt  his  head  above  the  palings,  and  almost 
as  suddenly  withdrew  with  a  scared  face. 
The  little  fellow,  who  had  ])0ssibly  con- 
templated a  raid  on  tlie  fruit  trees,  slid 
down  the  palings  again  into  the  road  and 
ran  back  to  the  village,  slirieking  that  he 

had  seen  an    "  awful   suminat    in   's 

garden."  Mr.  Waller  afterwards  had  a 
little  chat  with  him  about  Henry  the  Fifth 
and  his  gallant  knights^^  i 

*'  The  last  tihbtgi^^S<^t>£^L^nsidcr  is 
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pliy.>iciil  difficulty  wIigti  in  pursuit  of  ti'ut.li."'' 
Tliis  liiis  been  OTie  of  tlic  working  inuxitiis  of 
Mr.  Waller's  life.  The  pains  he  has  tiiken 
to  get  tlio  riijiit  models  for  tlie  men,  wotneii, 
and  animals  in  his  pictures  have  been  equally 
a;pplied  to  their  every  detail.  He  has  left  it 
on  record,  for  example,  how  the  wonderfnl 
footprints  in  the  snow  of  "  The  Empty 
Saddle  "  were  obtained  :  "  I  waited  for  tlie 
first  full  of  snow,  luul  two  horses  led  across 
the  lawn,  j^ot  some  boards  to  stand  on,  and 
wrappinjr  myself  up  as  warmly  as  I  ccnid, 
painted  the  whole  day  in  the  bitter  wind, 
making  a  careful  study  of  fciie  impreBsions, 


fjoiniT  Into  the  holise 
about  every  hour  to 
thaw."  For  his  pic- 
ture of  "One-and- 
Twenty,"Mr.  "Waller 
went  to  Nottiuf:^- 
hani,  in  order  to 
study  WoUatoii  Hall, 
and  tlu'U  Lu  Wales, 
to  make  sketches  of 
a  certain  jiark  wiiich 
was  his  ideal  for  the 
picture.  I'inding 
that  Wollaton  Hall 
would  tiike  him  a 
lonfj  time,  getting 
the  perspective  in 
true  relationship  to 
the  scale,  and 
anxious,  neverthe- 
less, to  run  no  risk 
of  even  sli^dit  in- 
accuracy, Mr.  Waller 
olitained  the  profes- 
sional assistau(;e  of 
an  architect  in  deal- 
ing with  the  point. 
He  spent  three  weeks 
at  Kirby,  making 
studies  of  the  old 
house  for  "1'he  Day 
of  Reckoning";  and 
for  the  coach  in 
"  (.^ont  r  i  b  u  t  i  o  n  s 
Tiiankf  nlly  Re- 
ceived "  bethought 
himself  of  Napo- 
leon's equipage  at 
"  Madame  Tus- 
saud's,"  which  with 
Mr.Tussaud'a  kindly 
acquiescence  and  a 
little  alteration  in 
the  diuwing  brought 
a  long  (|uest  to  a 
successful  end.  For  "The  .Morning  of 
Agineourt"  Mr.  Waller  made  prolonged 
research  in  the  libraries  of  the  College  of 
Anns  and  the  British  irnscum,  and  painted 
the  background  in  Fraiu^e. 

From  what  sources  has  Mr.  AVaUer  ob- 
tained the  ideas  for  his  numerous  pictures  ? 
In  other  words,  iiow  do  his  subjects  come  to 
him  ?  The  question  is  an  inevitable  one, 
wliich  must  liavc  often  been  ]>ut  to  Mr. 
Waller.  "  A<'<:idents  ;  pure  acciileuts,"  !ie 
woidd  reply,  "  liave  mostly  given  rise  to  my 
pictures."  A  group  of  people  in  a  village 
street,  a  strayed  ^^^^^i^aiQ^i^g^^e,  some 
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"SAFE."    By  S.  E.  WALLER. 
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words  of  poetry,  or  a  few  bars  of  music  " — 
either  one  or  other  of  these  thiii<^s  lias 
started  a  line  of  thouf^ht,  which  has  bad  its 
eventual  result  in  a  picture.  Some  of  his 
pictures  have  naturally  followed  others. 
Thus  "The  Huntaniarrs  Courtship"  had  its 
sequel  in  "The  Huntsman's  ]\Iarriage,"  and 
this,  in  its  turn,  was  succeeded  by  "In  his 
Father's  Footsteps." 

One  or  two  of  Mr.  Waller's  works  can  be 


traced  to  a  distinct,  concrete  origin.  A 
picture  mentioned  above,   "  Contributions 

Tliankfully  Received,"  toiietlier  with  "  In 
tlie  Good  Old  Times,"  was  tin;  fulfilment 
of  a  long-settled  purpose,  due  to  the  stories 
of  a  famous  ^im^  of  Glonccstci'sliire  high- 
waymen which  Mr.  "Waller  had  hearil  in  his 
boyhood.  Their  exploits  he  has  narrated 
in  the  Win])SOR  Magazine.  The  fact  that 
they  occurred  in  and  about  the  viltege  where 
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his  early  years  were  spent  impressed  them 
with  extraordinary  clearness  on  the  painter's 
mind. 

"The  Day  of  Reckoning" — perhaps  the 
best  known  of  all  Mr.  Waller's  well-known 
works— had  its  genesis  in  a  scene  he  had 
witnessed  iti  Gloucestershire  a  year  or  two 

before  it  wa;^  painted  in  188:1.  This  was  the 
animal  ram  sale  at  a  large  farm.  Tliis 
bronglit  back  to  his  mind  an  auction  sale  at 
which  he  had  been  present  as  a  boy  of 
thirteen.  He  started  to  paint  the  pictnre 
from  impressions  of  both  scenes  in  his  mind 


by  seeing;  Kirtay  House,  to  which  he  was  in- 
troduced as  the  sequel  of  a  chance  meeting 
with  a  clergyman  at  a  country  talile  d'hote. 

"  I  was'  staying  at  Rockingham,"  Mr. 
Waller  says,  in  relating  the  incident,  "  and 
one  night  at  dinner  a  friendly  clergyman 
who  sat  nest  me  uiquired  if  I  had  seen 
Kirby,  as  he  was  sure  it  would  suit  me  for  a 
ba<;kground.  1  said  'No,'  and  rather  threw 
cold  water  on  liis  suggestion  that  he  should 
dfive  nic  there  next  day,  for  1  have  frequently 
been  sent  long  expeditions  by  well-meaning 
friends,  only  to  find  my  tioie  entirely  wasted. 


"THF  DOCTOR'S  PONY."    By  S.  E.  WALLER. 

Beproiuced  from  a  photograph  by  J.  B.  Boston,  hy  permittion  of  Mr.  H',  W.  Samptmi,  6T,  Wardi.ur  4Sree(,  H*., 
owner  of  the  copyright  and  publisher  of  th£  large  plate. 


—  compulsory  sale,  grief  of  occupants, 
trampled  lawd,  straw  on  drive  from  packing- 
cases,  empty  bottles,  etc.  It  was  to  be 
entitled  "Tlie  Day  of  Reckoning."  8ome 
of  the  figures  in  the  picture,  however, 
served  for  another  work  which  gave  Mr. 
Waller's  career  a  decided  impetus  —  the 
work  aptly  called  "  Success,"  purchased  by 
Sir  Henry  Tate  for  £800,  and  now  hang- 
ing in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art, 
which  will  alwiiys  be  associated  \vith  liis 
name.  Air.  AYaller  was  led  to  start  afresh 
the  painting  of  "The  Day  of  Reckoning" 


Howevei',  yielding  to  his  persuasion,  the 
following  day  I  was  shown  one  of  the  most, 
interesting  and  picturesque  domestic  build- 
ings I  had  ever  seen.  1  suppose  it  would 
be  called  Tudor  for  the  most  part ;  for  though 
John  Thoi-pe  was  tlie  architect  of  the  greater 
part,  Inigo  Jones  Had  a  considerable  share 
in  the  later  work.  It  is  of  immense  extent, 
and  also  its  ruin  is  on  a  similar  scale.  As  I 
walked  into  the  second  quadrangle,  I  saw 
horses  before  the  door ;  the  old  subject  sprang 
up  )-ejnveuatcd,  and  '  Reckon- 
ing '  became  a  living  thing,  o 
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"  Of  conrse,  the  raiued  man  would  sell  his 
horees  aud  dogs,  his  wife  would  grieve,  the 
vulgar  ci'owd  would  attend  the  sale  aud 

desecrate  the  plaw— all  was  quite  plain  now. 
it  only  wanted  painting." 

Any  reader  who  ia  familiar  with  Kii-Ly 
House  haa  probably  notice.1  a  serious  dis- 
crepancy between  tlie  real  building  and  the 
representation  given  of  it  in  Mr.  Waller's 
picture,  the  entrance-porch  iu  the  latter 
beiug  much  larger  than  in  the  fornjer.  This 
is  due  to  an  expedient  which  the  pafnter,  as 
he  explains,  had  to  adopt  in  order  to  over- 
come difficulties  that  unavoidably  arose  from 
the  limitations  of  the  canvas  :  — 

"  The  size  and  scale  of  Kirby  alarmed  me. 
All  architecture  used  ■  as  backgmund  to 
ti^iriires  needs  careful  management,  as  if  made 
mu.^li  of,  one  needs  a  huge  canvas,  and  tiie 
figiires  come  very  Ruial!  and  are  consequently 
sacrificed.  If  the  figures  are  made  as  im- 
portaut  as  they  should  be,  the  danger  is  tiiat 
the  architecture  will  be  like  a  dolFs  house. 
Tn  order  to  get  a  small  portion  of  Kirby  in 
front  to  full  scale  with  the  figures,  whilst 
showing  the  rest  of  the  building  in  per- 
spective, I  had  to  extend  the  porch  fully, 
twenty  feet.  The  only  otlier  way  of  over-' 
coming  my  difficulty  would  have  been  the 
use  of  a  narrower  canvas,  but  this'  would 
have  lost  me  tlic  sky  and  left  the  spectator 
witliont  the  slightest  idea  of  the  height  of 
thd  mansion.  As  it  was,  J  could  puti  a  man 
aud  woman  right  in  front  of  the  building, 
painted  bo  scale,  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  architectural  effect," 

These  are  somewhat  technical  pointe. 
There  is  a  more  general  interest  in  what 
Mr.  Waller  has  to  tell  us  concerning  the  prin- 
cipal figures  iu  the  picture.  The  man,  in  the 
characteristic  attitude  of  indifference  boi'ii 
of  despair,  with  hands  in  pockets  and  feet 
apiirt,  wii.s  ciisily  painted.  But  wlien  it  was 
finished,  the  head  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Waller ; 
it  was  painted  out  and  he  started  on  a  soaroh 
for  a  more  satisfsictory  model.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  found  just  what  lie  wjinted 
—a  gentlemanly  '*  private  "  at  the  Artillery 


Barracks  whose  soured  expression  prolmbly 
came  from  some  sharp  reverse  iu  fonuue. 

"The  Day  of  Reckoning"  was  somewhat  ex- 
ceptional in  the  length  of  time  during  which 
its  central  idea  was  taking  sliape  in  Mr. 
Waller's  mind.  As  a  rule,  there  has  been  a 
much  shorter  interval  between  the  birth  of 
an  idea  and  the  beginning  of  a  picture.  "As 
a  rule,"  Mr.  Waller  records  in  his  notebook, 
explaining  the  process  lii.'^  work  goes  through, 
"  after  au  idea  has  taken  root  and  one  begins 
(o  make  the  lii-stfewlittleiiotesof  composition, 
the  whole  tide  of  previous  ideas,  of  former 
sketches,  of  the  thousand -and-one  ways  of 
treating  a  subject,  are  let  loose,  to  one's 
infinite  confusion.  The  inind  becomes  like 
the  cook's  stock-pot,  filled  with  material,  and 
every  after  proce^^s  with  me  consists,  like  the 
cook's,  in  boiling  down  and  flavouring.  The. 
five  or  six  little  blots  or  sketches  are  crowded 
and  unwieldy-  to  a  degree  ;  but  sis  I  begin  to 
see  my  way  with  the  composition  and  take 
up  the  charcoal  to  make  a  fair-sized  drawing, 
the  numbei  of  figures  is  reduced  considerably, 
the  background  becomes  simple,  and  the 
whole  thing  more  of  a  unit.  Sometimes 
this  process  is  a  very  quick  one,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  than  to  find  your 
objects  drop  into  their  places  naturally  and 
look  accidental  yet  inevitable ;  and  the 
fewer  there  are  of  them,  the  better,  as  a 
rule,  will  be  your,;.picture,  for  I  believe  the 
greatest  of  all  the  virtues  is  simplicity." 

Although  chance  has  had  its  part  in 
Mr* -Waller's  career,  I  think  I  have  made  it 
clear"  that  in  his  case  tireless  industry 
and  unflagging  energy  have  had  a  larger 
share.  It  is  truly  marvellous  that  with 
such  conscientious  metliods  of  work  as  I 
have  here  indicated,  an  artist  who  has  only 
just  tui'ned  fifty  should  have  been  able  to 
produce  such  a  number  of  large  pictures  with 
so  little  variation  in  their  excellence.  As 
regards  moi'e  recent  years,  the  explanation  is 
to  be  found,  it  may  be  feared,  in  persistent 
overwork  that  lately  residted  in  a  long  illness, 
from  which  we  hope  'Mr/ Waller  may  now 
make  a  steady  recovery,  sf^  jt"  ~ 

Fhedbrick  Dolman. 


A  MATTER  OF  KINDNESS 


By  FRED 

r-^^3'^;^^^^^C7N  Saturday  afternoons 
iff^^^^"^^^^^^^    there  was  peace  in 
Jr^j^^/l^^^^^i])        Valley  of  Sweet 
li^^^     y/h  Then  the 

1^  ^^^^^  clack  of 
Kl    pi*^^^^^  "^i"'^!  ceased, 

ifiVtt^^  ^i/ji^  ✓I'l^^    went    home  and 
washed  themselves, 
for  the  most  part 
openly  bewailing  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  licensed  premises 
within  five  miles  of  the  huge  waterworks — 
works  where  eight   thousand   men  were 
slaving  and  moiling  to  bring  the  glittering 
liquid  pure  across  the  Midlands.    There  was 
the  canteen,  of  course,  but  the  canteen  was 
conducted  upon  narrow-minded  lines,  and 
with  an  abbreviated  notion  of  the  proper 
amount  of  intoxicating  liquor  rcqnisite  to 
^     the  capacity  of  a  self-respecting  navvy.  But 
there  were  ways  of  evading  the  authorities, 
as  the  said  authorities  sadly  allowed. 

The  canteen  was  closed  till  dusk  on  Satur- 
day, and  thus  eight  thousand  men,  dotted  in 
huta  all  along  the  lovely  valley,  were  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  They  played 
cricket  with  some  vigour,  they  bathed  in  the 
mountain  pools,  there  were  foot  races  and 
long  training  walks — rambles  frequently 
fatal  to  various  poultry  rambling  thought- 
lessly beyond  the  confines  of  the  farmyards. 
Rabbits,  too,  were  getting  scarce,  and  Sir 
Myles  Llangaren  protested  against  the  slaying 
of  pheasants  in  August.  He  protesteil, 
too,  against  the  poaching  in  Upper  Guilt 
Brookj  but  this  in  a  minor  degree,  seeing 
that  the  trout  were  small,  albeit  of  excellent 
flavour. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  three  banksmen  were 

poaching  up  above  Guilt  Bridge  now.  Two 
of  them  sat  smoking  and  watching  a  third, 
who,  prone  on  his  stomach,  was  doing  some- 
thing in  the  stream  with  the  aid  of  a  stick 
«  and  a  fine  copper  wire.  The  thing  looks 
impo^ible  and  absurdly  insufficient,  but 
there  the  captured  fish  lay. 

"  Got  'im,"  the  fisherman  grunted,  lifting 
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out  a  fat  fish  some  six  ounces  in  weight.  "I 
dines  at  eight  to-night  in  a  dicky  and  black 
tie.    Sort  of  family  affaii'." 

The  other  men  laughed  internally.  The 
speaker  was  a  short,  powerful  man,  with 
glittering  black  eyes  and  dark  snaky  hair 
that  had  earned  him  the  title  of  "  Gipsy." 
The  other  two  men  were  known  as  "  JS'obby  " 
and  "  Dandy  Dick,"  the  latter  reminiscent 
uf  an  old  playbill  and  of  the  fact  that  he 
usually  wore  a  tie  and  had  his  hair  with  that 
pleasing  plastered  curl  over  the  forehead 
which  is  called .  a  Newgate  fringe.  Dandy 
also  had  a  great,  if  vague,  reputation  for 
gallantry  of  a  certain  order. 

Ab  they  sat  there,  another  man  came 
swinging  up  the  valley.  He  also  was  of  the 
navvy  type,  clean-limbed,  with  a  suggestion 
of  having  seen  service  about  him.  He  was 
dressed  in  black  and  wore  a  heavy  pilot-coat, 
despite  the  heat  of  the  day.  He  nodded 
none  too  familiarly. 

"  How  do  ? "  Gipsy  shouted.  The  "  How 
do  ?  "  of  a  navvy  can  be  made  hearty  or  ex- 
ceedingly offensive,  as  the  case  may  he. 
With  the  accent  derisive  on  the  first  syllable 
it  lends  itself  to  quarrel  in  the  easiest  manner 
possible.   "  How  do  ?  " 

The  other  passed  on  without  any  personal 
allusion  to  Gipsy'.s  facial  disadvantiiges,  a 
fact  that  so  astonished  iS'obby  that  he  dropped 
his  pipe  and  stared  open-mouthed  after  the 
retreating  figure. 

"  'Go's  'e  ? "  he  asked.  "Call  hisself  a  man  ! 
If  Gipsy'd  hollered  arter  me  like  that,  I'd  ha' 
knocked  his  bloomin'  'ead  orf.  Straight." 

Gipsy  rolled  over  on  his  back  iu  exquisite 
enjoyment.  He  belonged  to  the  order  of 
man  who  laughs  at  everything.  Nobby's 
seriousness  was  a  source  of  constant  amuse- 
ment to  him. 

"Calls  hisself  James  Burton,"  he  ex- 
plained.   "  Ganger  over  Dandy's  lot." 

"  It's  a  lie,"  Nobby  said  with  emotion. 
"  It's  one  of  your  lies,  Gipsy." 

"  It  ain't,"  Dandy  struck  in  with  equal 
politeness.  "  It's  true.  'E's  been  about  'ere 
six  weeks.  Used  to  be  a  corporal  ia  the 
Army,  they  say.  No  use,  neither.  Don't 
swear — -mnH,  in  fact.  Aad  whem  he  wants 
anything,  says  '  MeWiEti^'^-jOOgle  ^ 
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*'  Garn,"  Nobby  said  with  withering  con- 
tempt.   "  Ou'er  gettin'  at  ?  " 

Bandy  reiterated  his  previous  iissertion, 
garnished  with  language  that  left  no  possible 
doubt  of  his  absolute  sincerity.  Nobby  had 
ceased  to  smoke  for  the  moment.  Mundane 
pleasures  were  as  nothing  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  phenomenon. 

"  Can't  swear  and  says  '  Please,'  "  he  mur- 
murel   "  ^Ow  does  'e  get  the  work  done  ?  " 

"  'E's  after  old  Cocky  Benwell's  girl,"  said 
Gipsy,  with  meaning.  He  glanced^at  Dandy 
a?  he  spoke.  The  latter  winced  ever  so 
siightiv. 

"So  I'm  told,"  he  said  loftily.  "But 
Lor' !  what's  th;;  nsa  ?    No  chance?  there." 

Gip^y  returned  t  j  tlie  attuck  obliquely. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found philosophy.  "  Women's  funny  crea- 
tures. Goes  in  for  tiowers  and  all  them 
things." 

"Kate  Benwell's  very  fond  of  flowers," 
said  Dandy  thoughtfully,  "  specially  vi'lets. 
Stinking,  I  call  'em.  'Ad  a  bunch  when  I 
met  'er  last  night." 

**  Burton's  got  some  fine  vi'let^  in  his 
cottage  garden,"  Gipsy  observed.  "Grows 
'em  under  a  frame  in  the  cottage  what  ho 
took  from  that  Welshy  bloke  what's  "gone  to 
Talgarth  to  live.  Big  blue  'uns  wito  long 
storks,  exactly  the  same  as  that  Kate  Ben  well 
was  wearin'  in  her  boosum  last  night." 

"  I'd  like  to  punch  Burton's  'ead  1 "  Dandy 
exclaimed  with  sudden  passion. 

Gipsy  winked  at  himself  with  silent 
ecstasy.  Nobby  sucked  at  his  pipe,  regard- 
ing the  sky  with  a  rapt,  stohd  gaze.  The 
humour  of  the  situation  wa'^  absolutely  lost 
upon  him,  iis  the  bright-eyed  little  man  was 
perfeetly  well  aware.  His  mental  digestion 
was  still  seriously  pained  over  the  ganger  who 
conldn't  swear  and  said  "  Please  "  to  his  men. 

"  Tliey'U  be  making  me  a  ganger  nest," 
.  he  said  parenthetically.  Nobody  responded, 
the  black-eyed  man  was  waiting  for  develop- 
ments. 

Dandy  broke  out  suddenly  :  "If  a  girl 
w;uits  vi'lets,"  lie  said  defiantly,  "  why,  there's 
no  reiisou  wliy  she  shouldn't  'ave  vi'lets. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  they  ain't  much  more 
offensive  than  liacea  is  to  a  pore  bloke  who 
can't  stand  smoke." 

"Burton's  are  real  beauties,"  said  Gipsy. 
"  Growed  in  a  frame  out  o'  doors  where  a  man 
could  'elp  himself  after  dark." 

Dandy  smiled.  Gipsy's  eyes  conveyed 
nothing,  though  he  began  to  see  a  pretty 
comedy  opening  out  before  his  mental  vision. 
Amusements  were  scarce  in  the  Guilt  Valley, 


and  here  was  a  fine  way  of  adding  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations. 

"  No  man  could  swear  to  a  vi'let,"  Daudy 
said  sententiousiy. 

"Nor  yet  to  a  bunch  of  'em,  leaves  an' 
all,"  Gipsy  added  softly.  '*  You've  got  to 
put  them  all  together  and  shove  a  bit  of 
foliage  round  'em." 

Dandy  took  no  heed  of  tliis  original  hint 
on  the  subject  of  floral  decomtion.  He  had 
gone  off  on  his  own  train  of  thought. 

"  I  dare  say  as  other  pore  creatures  up  the 
valley  ■ —  Welshies  —  grows  vi'lets.  Burton 
ain't  got  all  the  flowers  in  Wales,  nor  yet  ail 
the  vi'lets  neither.  And  if  a  man  keeps  them 
sort  o'  tilings  out  of  doors  nights,  he  deserves 
to  lose  'em." 

"Not  as  any  of  we  'ud  take  'em,"  Gipsy 
grinned. 

Nobby  rose  slowly,  after  drawing  a  pon- 
derous silver  watch  from  profound  depths. 

Gipsy  took  up  his  poaching  apparatus 
again  and  adju'ted  the  fine  running  wire. 

"  Just  a  few  more,"  he  said.  "  Where 
going,  Nobby  ?  " 

"  'Onie,"  Nobby  said,  with  deep  contempt. 
"It's  six  o'clock." 

"  Well,  what  o'  that  ?  We  don't  often 
get  a  ciiance  " 

"  Chances  be  blowed  !  "  Nobby  growled. 
"  Ain't  it  jnst  six,  and  the  wintceu  has  been 
opened  these  ten  minutes  ?  And  we  wasting 
our  time  'ere  over  a  lot  of  silly  trout  as  ain't 
to  be  named  in  the  same  day  as  a  bloater. 
Come  along." 

This  appeal,  Ijeing  too  powerful  and  too 
cogent  to  be  ignoi-ed,  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  trio  made  their  way  silently  and 
thii-stily  down  the  valley. 

II. 

Up  to  a  certain  time  Dandy's  feelings  to- 
wards Miss  Kate  Benwell  had  been  governed 
by  a  comfortable  philosophy.  He  admired 
the  girl,  he  had  dallied  with  her  on  Sundays, 
but  this  had  not  prevented  his  liberal  admira- 
tion of  other  women.  He  felt  that  as  yet 
the  easy  swagger  and  the  carefully  oiled  curl 
over  his  forehead  ought  not  to  be  reserved 
for  OTie  of  the  o])posite  sex  only. 

Now  things  appeared  to  be  different.  That 
the  Gipsy  in  liis  insidious  way  hail  brought 
about  the  change  for  his  own  wicked  amuse- 
ment, Dandy  did  nt)t  dream.  Come  what 
may,  that  poor  creature  of  a  Burton  wasn't 
to  have  Cocky  Benwell's  girl.  Besides,  her 
eyes  seemed  to  have  grow»  bright|r  and  her 
cheeks  more  n*d^cic^SiSt0O^ll^lly  ex- 
amined, she  was  a  prettier  girl  than  Dandy 
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had  imagined.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  a 
trifle  more  distant  and  cold  tlian  of  yore.  This 
fact  landed  Dandy  in  philosophic  deeps,  as 
it  has  often  done  in  the  case  of  cleverer  men. 
m  «  «  *  * 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  valley 
lay  bathed  in  the  peaceful  sunlight.  Out- 
side the  long  lanes  of  wooden  huts,  stalwart 
men  - in>  simt^leeves  were  minding  small 
groves  of  children.  Somebody  was  playing 
an  accordion  close  by.  There  was  a  sugges- 
tion of  rank  tobacco-smoke  on  the  air. 
Overhead  a  lark  poured  out  S  flood  of 
melody.  The  shadow  of  a  hawk  was  cast 
like  a  moving  blight  across  the  bracken. 

A  little  further  up  the  valley  was  a  loose 
tangle  of  younger  men.  From  the  easy 
uneasi  uess  of  their  attitudes  they  could 
only  have  been  doing  one  thing.  They 
were  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  fair, 
and  their  Sunday  clothes  troubled  them 
sorely.  A  navvy  in  hie  working  clothes  is 
a  fine  sight,  sometimes  even  an  inspiring 
one  ;  hut  the  sombre  raiment  of  the  Sabbatli 
is  like  a  blight  upon  him.  You  can't  see 
the  magnificent  torso,  the  knotted  length  of 
arm,  the  hard,  lean  flanks — nothing  but  a 
bunch  of  humanity. 

Between  two  grinning,  slouching  lanes 
Dandy  came  down.  He  had  a  golf  cap — 
plaid,  with  a  huge  pnrple  and  red  star  in 
the  centre — planted  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
so  that  the  glory  of  the  plastered  curl  might 
not  he  dimmed,  a  handkerchief  of  inany 
colours  adorned  his  short  bull  neck,  he  had 
nd., collar,  and  his  body  was  swatlied  in  an 
enormous  double-breiiated  pea-jacket  many 
sizes  too  large  for  him.  The  moleskin 
trousers  were  also  to©  long,  but  a  pair  of  straps 
round  the  knees  obviated  that  difficulty. 
He  carried  a  white  paper  T»rcel  in  his  hand. 

Here  was  something  fox  lambent  wit  to 
play  upon.  The  youths  ceased  to  chaff  one 
another  uneasily  and  with  one  .accord  turned 
upon  Dandy.  To  flee  was  impossible ;  silent 
contempt  would  only  have  been  accepted  as 
a  weakness. 

**Can7  your  parcel,  Dandy?"  one  sug- 
gested with  humility.    "  Proud  to."  ■ 

Dandy  turned  with  a  smile.     He  was 
"equal  to  the  occasion. 

"Couldn't  dp  it,"  he  said.     "It's  a 
diamond-  necklace  fof  the  chief  engineer's  , 
wife.  And  you  comes  of  a  bad  stock,  Daniel.  ' 
The  last  time  as  it  was  my  painful  dooty  to 
give  evidence  agin'  yoiu:  old  man  

A  burst  of  strident  laughter  finished  the 
sentence.    Daniel  grinned  rodly. 

"It's  trotters,"  he  said,  "or  pickles,  or 


somethink  of  that  kind.  Give  it  a  name, 
Dandy." 

"  It  ain't  trotters,  nor  cockles,  nor  winkles," 
Dandy  said  shortly.  *'  It  ain't  the  title-deeds 
of  my  new  estate,  and  it  ain't  nothin'  to  do 
with  nobody." 

A  weedy  youth  in  an  amazing  check  suit 
collapsed  on  the  grass  in  a  paroxysm  of 
mirth.  His  comrades  watched  with  ailec- 
tionate  anxiety. 

"  I've  got  it  -1  he  gasped.'  "  It's  flowers, 
that's  bloorain'-well  what  it  is  !  A  bookay 
with  Dandy's  best  love  to  Kitty  Ben  well. 
'Rose  is  red,  the  vi'lct's  blue,  carnation's 
sweet,  and  so  be  jou  ! '  Blest  if  1  can't 
enifP  'em  ! " 

,   A  score  of  .more  or  lees  bhnit  noses  were 
elevated  in  the  air  daintily. 
;  "  Like  tripe,  only  more  tender-like,"  said 
Daniel. 

Before  the  roar  of  laughter  that  followed 
Dandy  broke  and  fled.    He  was  conscious  of 

a  hot,  pricking  sensation  from  head  to  foot. 
He  would  eheerfully  have  forfeited  a  week's 
wages  to  have  preserved  liis  secret  intact. 
It  would  bo  many  days  before  he  heard  tlie 
last  of  it.  Many  blighting  retorts  rose  to 
his  mind  now  that  it  was  too  late.  He 
gripped  the  violets  in  his  hand  and  shook 
them  savagely.  There  was  a  wild  impulse 
to  hurl  the  offending  package  into  Guilt 
Brook,  but  wiser  counsels  prevailed.  The 
mischief  was  done  now,  and  nothing  conld 
bring  Nepenthe  to  the  amused  valley. 

The  reward  came  px-esently,  however. 
From  a  bypath  between  the  hills  a  girl 
emerged — a  girl  with  an  enormous  feathered 
hat  and  plaid  shawl,  a  girl  exceedingly  red 
in  the  face  and  black  as  to  her  eyes.  Poets 
and  painters  and  such  effete  people  would 
have  demun'ed  to  the  girl's  high  colouring  ; 
another  class  of  man  would  have  summed 
her  up  as  a  fine  woman.  Dandy  had  made 
great  sacrifice  for  her;-  a-nd  for  the  nonce  in, 
his  eyes  she  was  perfect. 

"  Who'd  a-thoughfc  of  -seeing  you,  now  ?  " 
he  said  breezily. 

"Just  what  I  was  saving  to  myself, 
Mr.  Dandy.    Who,  indeed  ?  " 

Dandy  whistled  with  his  eyes  fixed  steadily 
heavenwards. 

"  Going  anywhere  in  particular  ? "  he 
,  asked  carelessly,  yet  with  caution. 
"■  ■■  Miss  Benwell  simpered  and  looked  down. 
Yet  her  eyes  flashed  alert  and  vigorous  down 
the  valley  as  if  in  search  of  somebody.  She 
tittered.  Under  the  circumBtancea  she 
deemed  it  just  as  well  ^d^mfek.  Then 
she  smUed  archly.      ^'^  v^OUy  IL 
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*'  Maybe  I  am  and  maybe  I'm  not,"  she 
said  archly. 

"  Well,  that's  just  what  I'm  going  to  do," 
Dandy  observed.    "  So  I'll  walk  part  of  the 

way  there  with  yon.    Fond  of  flowors,  eh?" 

Miss  Benweli  remarked  Lliat  slie  positively 
doted  on  Sowers. 

Dandy,  whistled  again  nntit  the  corners  of 
his  month  relaxed  into  a  broad  grin. 

"  There's  not  many  flowers  as  comes  up  to 
vi'lets,"  he  said  sententionsly. 

Miss  Ben  well  agreed  with  enthusiasm. 
They  were  so  sweet  and  so  modest.  Also 
she  had  read  in  the  Society  columns  of  a  half- 
penny novelette  that  they  were  such  good 
taste. 

"  Especially  blue  'uns,"  cried  Bandy, 
catching  her  enthusiasm. 

Yes,  perhaps  bine  violets  were  on  the  whole 
preferable  to  the  whin;  variety.  Their  per- 
fume was  more  pronounced  and  not  too 
craftily  subtle.  All  this  Miss  Ben  well 
obsei'ved,  averting  her  gaze  most  scrupu- 
lously from  the  paper  parcel  now  getting 
unpleasantly  warm  in  Dandy's  powerful  grip. 
As  he  stripped  the  paper  away,  the  grin 
on  his  face  broadened.  He  poked  his  fist 
rampantly  under  the  girl's  nose. 

"  For  yon,"  he  said  shortly.  "  A  bookay. 
Wear  'em  next  your  "eai  t." 

Miss  Benwell  couldn't  have  believed  it. 
Anybody  might  have  knocked  her  down 
with  a  feather.  She  placed  tlie  violets  ten- 
derly in  tiie  anatomical  region  suggested  by 
Dandy. 

"  They  are  like  some  James  Burton  has," 
she  said. 

"  Bad"  Dandy  corrected.  Then  he 
recollected  himself  and  proceeded  craftily : 
'*  James  Burton  hadn't  got  any  vi'lets  like 
them.  T  got  Vm  np  the  valley  ;  walked 
miles  on  purpose." 

"Fancy  that  now!"  Miss  Beiiwell  said 
sweetly. 

"Walked  my  heels  off  almost,  I  did,"  said 
Dandy.  "  If  Jam^  Burton,  who's  a  poor 
creature  and  don't  know  the  language — 
'uUo ! " 

The  man  in  question  stood  before  him.  A 
man  about  his  own  build,  with  a  pale,  taci- 
turn face  and  an  eye  that  looked  like  power. 
His  glance  wandered  from  Dandy  to  the 
violets.  His  lifs  were  parted,  as  if  he  had 
run  far. 

"  You — you  scoundrel ! "  he  said.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Kate." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  with  a  slight  sug- 
gestion of  military  salute  and  strode  away 
up  the  valley. 


Miss  Benwell  turned  pale,  flushed  deep 
red,  and  tittered. 

"Something  disagreed  with  him,"  she 
laughed.    "  Better  go  this  way,  'adn't  wo  ?  " 

Dandy  gallantly  replied  that  all  ways  were 
the  same  to  him  no/c.  Ao  hour  or  two 
later  he  returned  to  the  huts  with  head 
erect  and  a  sweet  smile  on  his  face.  An 
acquaintance  came  down  the  road. 

"  'Ullo,  Bill !  "  said  Dandy.    "So  long." 

"  'Ullo  !  "  the  other  responded.  "  'Ow  nice 
you  look,  Vi'lets  !  " 

Dandy  stopped,  clenched  his  fist,  swore 
with  fluency,  and  passed  on.. 

111. 

Gipsy  watched  the  progress  of  affairs  from 
under  !iis  shrewd  brows,  lie  had  engineered 
the  whole  business  for  his  own  amusement, 
and  on  the  whole  it  was  coming  out  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Jn  towns 
Gipsy  was  a  regular  theatrical  Saturday 
nighter,  and  under  happier  educational 
advantages  might  have  blossomed  into  a 
dramatist.  His  first  act  bad  been  eminently 
successful ;  the  whole  rugged  community 
were  laughing  at  Dandy,  who,  however,  had 
his  consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  had  put 
Bitrton's  nose  out  of  joint  for  all  time. 

Still,  all  great  victories  have  their  draw- 
backs. For  instance,  it  was  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  be  sniffed  at  by  everyl)ody.  The 
boys  were  all  whistling  one  air  now,  and  on 
Dandy  innocently  asking  tlie  name,  he  was 
greeted  with  a  chorus  of  "  Sweet  Violets." 
This  tune  he  traced  to  Gipsy,  still  without 
suspicion  of  his  friend's  tona-  des. 

"  Why  did  you  go  for  to  do  it  ? "  he 
aaked  reproachfully. 

They  were  all  at  dinner,  with  basins  and 
tins  l;etween  their  knees.  A  little  way  off 
Ganger  Burton  was  smoking  in  sullen 
silence.  Thtmgh  his  vocabulary  was  mean 
and  iiiitited  during  the  last  day  or  two,  tliere 
was  an  air  about  him  that  Dandy  by  no 
means  liked. 

"I  never  thought  about  you,"  the  Gipsy 
said  feelingly.  "  I  was  leading  up  to  a  joke. 
They  tell  me  they  was  fine  vi'lets  that  you 
gave  to  Kitty  Benwell." 

"  No  finer  gron^n  in  the  valley,"  Dandy 
responded  shortly. 

"  And  they  say  Burton  was  no  end  took, 
too,  when  you  done  him  so  fine."  Dandy 
quivered.  "  More  vi'lets  where  those  others 
come  from,  T  snpjrose  ?  " 

"  Lots,  if  yun  go  about  getting  them  at 
nig  in  the  proper  way^'  , 

"  Then  I'll  sted^9Mi0C!gie»n  put 
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the  joke  on  to  Burton.  You  %o  and  Innj 
a  !ot  more  of  them  tlowers,  and  \mu'^  'em 
down  'ere  early  on  the  ground  in  the  niornin' 
afore  Burton  gets  'ere.  Let  every  man 
stick  two  or  three  \\\  iiis  'at  or  batton-'ole, 
and  there  you  are  !    See,  old  pal  ? " 

To  do  him  justice,  Dandy  "saw"  imme- 
diately. The  whole  vHKifjre  had  divined 
exactly  what  wa'i  ^oing  on,  and  if  this  thing 
were  done,  every  slired  of  ridicule  would  be 
shifted  from  Dandy's  shoulders  to  those  of 
Burton. 

"  Most  likely  drive  him  out  of  t!*e  sliop," 
Damly  said  joyfully, 

"  lio  him  brown  altogetiier,"  the  Gipsy 
responded.  "  If  you  ain't  got  the  pluck  to 
do  it  at  the  btsfc  minute,  Til  show  you  ii 
way  " 

"  Ain't  got  the  pluck  !  You  see.  Lor' ! 
I'm  laughing  at  it  now." 

So  was  the  Gipsy.  Only  a  close  olaerver 
might  have  liad  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he 
was  laughing  at  Ins  c(jnip;i.nion  at  the  same 
time.  Tlien  iie  winked  (iaridy  and  went  liis 
way. 

Not  one  of  the  gang  needed  to  be  told 
the  next  morning  that  something  was  in  the 
p.ir.  They  were  going  to  liave  s(}me  fun  with 
their  deservedly  uupupular  g.uiger,  and  that 
sufficed  for  them.  Therefore  when  Dandy 
proffered  all  and  several  a  few  violets  each 
]iext  morning,  the  gift  was  accepted  with  a 
solemnity  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Alto- 
gether it  was  a  strange  and  moving  sight, 
ail)eit  correctly  lesthetic. 

"  Not  as  we've  any  real  use  for  them," 
said  Dandy. 

"  No  use  at  all,"  a  big  Cornislunan  usually 
CiiUed  "Jigger"  put  in.  Jigger  was  justly 
'famed  for  his  metaphoi-s.  "  No  more  uee'n 
side  pockets  to  a  toad." 

Immediately  upon  this  brilliant  effort 
James  Burton  arrived  upon  the  scene.  He 
was  more  taciturn  and  deathly  pale  than 
usnal.  His  eyes  glittered  strangely  with  tlic 
glint  one  sees  in  those  of  a  newly  aiged 
animal.  It  has  been  seen  before  now  in  the 
eyes  of  British  troops  when  driven  into  a 
tiglit  corner  and  orders  are  given  to  hold 
hre.  Tliey  \vere  the  eyes  of  a  man  who 
was  going  to  be  dangerous  when  his  time 
came.    And  the  time  was  very  near. 

Nobody  saw  this  save  Gipsy.  He  began 
to  understand  that  Dandy  was  going  to  get 
a  warm  quarter  of  an  hour  presently.  He 
stripped  to  his  grey  shirt  and  peeled  his 
black,  powerful  arms.  Burton's  quick  gaze 
fljished  along  the  slouching,  smiling  line  of 
the  gang.    No  need  to  tell  him  what  had 


liappened.  Beliind  the  finger  blazing  in  his 
eyes  there  linked  the  ghost  of  a  smile.  Mad 
as  Burton  was,  he  was  not  quite  blind  to  the 
humour  of  the  situation. 

"  Wiiat  does  all  this  tomfoolery  mean  ?  " 
he  asked. 

Somebody  pushed  the  gigantic  Jigger  for- 
ward. He  advanced  with  a  wide,  expanding 
smiie. 

"  It's  a  sort  of  a  club,"  he  explained. 
"  Don't  you  talk  of  your  Primrose  League 
no  longer.  This  'ere  Yi'let  League  s  the  thing. 
It's  all  agin'  drinkin'  and  swearin'--  ---" 

The  speaker  paused,  blunderingly  conscious 
that  he  had  given  the  eneniy  an  opening. 
Before  he  could  recover  himself,  Burton 
sliot  in. 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  he  said.  "  Anything 
calculated  to  stop  swearing  will  have  my 
hearty  support.  You  are  a  foul-mouthed 
set  of  blackguards,  and  there's  a  rascally 
thief  now  amongst  you.  And  if  you  don't 
all  get  to  work  at  once,  I'll  dock  you  a  quarter 
of  a  day,  eertain." 

I'or  once  Burton  left  ttlT  witii  tiie  better 
of  tlie  argument.  The  wiiistle  ijad  gone  and 
there  was  no  time  for  reply.  Moreover,  if  a 
man  arrived  a  minute  late,  a  ganger  could  put 
him  back  a  quarter  of  a  day,  and  repartee  at 
something  like  threepetjoe  a  word  was  too 
much  like  luxury. 

Still,  the  gang  could  watoh  their  leader 
under  bent  brows.  He  appeared  to  be  taking 
less  notice  of  them  tliau  usual,  he  seemed  in 
be  straining  his  eyes  ever  down  the  vaUey  : 
he  stood  up  erect  and  soldierly,  like  a  sorely 
pressed  outpost  waiting  for  relief.  Tliere 
was  more  than  one  man  in  the  Reserves  in 
the  gang  who  recognised  the  sergeant  in  that 
still  figure. 

Dandy  alone  was  not  satisfied  ;  he  shirked 
his  work,  he  whistled  offensively.  Pinally 
he  took  the  stamp  of  a  cigarette  from  his 
pocket  and  lighted  it  with  ostentatious  care. 
A  moment  hiter  and  the  cigarette  was  jerked 
into  a  puddle  of  clay,  and  Burton's  heel 
upon  it. 

"  Y'ou  insolent  scoundrel  !  "  Burton  said 
hoai-sely.  "  Til  reckon  with  you  presently. 
Move  those  bricks  up  to  the  liead  of  the 
gully  ;  get  them  done  by  dinner-time,  or  I 
report  you  for  skulking,  I'll  teach  you  a 
lesson  yet,  my  fine  fellow  !  " 

Dandy  went  limply  about  his  task.  He 
felt  that  he  had  a  grievance  against  Provi- 
dence. Moreover,  he  was  properly  impressed 
with  the  gleam  in  Burton's  eye.  Well,  there 
were  more  violets  in  Burton's  garden,  and 
those  violets  had  roots  attache^,  to  them. 
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Wlierc  was  Burton's  gratitude,  seeing  that  Dandy  had  thoughtfully  spared  a  fine  cluster  of 
blooms  under  one  of  ilie  glass  lights  ?  Tliere  was  no  ehanee  of  consulting  Gipsy,  who 
bent  over  his  work  in  exemplary  fashion. 

At  tlie  first  sight  of  real  autliority  displayed  by  Burton,  a  moiety  of  the  violets  had 
disappeared.  This  was  grovelling,  and  Dandy  resented  it  accordingly.  But  Burton  seemed 
to  see  nothing  of  the  impression  he  had  created,  standing  still  and  motionless,  with  his 
restless  eyes  strained  down  the  valley.  It  was  near  dinner-time  when  a  lad  came  up  and 
handed  au  orange-coloured  envelope  to  Burton. 

He  took  it  slowly  and  tore  the  cover.    He  read  the  lengthy  telegraphic  message  with  a 

blank,  expressionless  face, 
then  he  tore  the  flimsy 
into  tiny  shreds.  Suddenly, 
without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, he  gave  a  yell  that 
rang  along  the  valley,  after 
which  he  danced  a  hornpipe 
step  deliriously.  Before  the 
jistounded  gang  had  grasped 
the  situation,  Burton  was 
himself  again. 

"D.  T.,"  said  Jigger 
feelingly.  Tiiere  was  a  lint 
between  ganger  and  men  at 
last.  "  IVe  seen  poor  beg- 
gars taken  like  it  afore." 

"It's  ]'y,"  said  Gipsy, 
"  that's  what  it  is — j'y.  And 
whea  the  j'y  passes  away. 


■  I 
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"'Get  up,'  Burton  said 
pithily.  'You'll  take  it 
fighting,  I  suppose  V" 
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pore  old  Dandy's  goin'  to  cop  a  cold,  see  if 
he  don't." 

Burton  walked  through  the  gang  uncon- 
cernedly until  the  whistle  sounded  for  dinner. 
Then  he  darted  vigorously  down  the  valley, 
where  presently  a  feminine  figure  joined  him. 
It  was  only  the  keen  eyes  of  Gipsy  that  dis- 
covered this,  and  amidst  the  babel  of  tongnos 
Gipsy  was  strangely  silent.  The  comedy  had 
taken  an  unexpected  turn,  and  his  mind  was 
busy  scheming  out  a  new  denouement. 

IV. 

Dandy  stalked  out  of  the  canteen  at  an 
abnormally  early  hour  considering  that  it 
was  only  Monday,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  strain  on  the  exchequer.  But  there 
are  times  wiion  the  cheerful  cup  does  not 
cheer,  and  this  W!is  one  of  them.  In  the 
first  place,  Ditidy's  joke  at  the  expense  of 
Burton  iiad  lamentably  missed  lire,  and  all 
the  afteraoon  Burton  had  handled  the  men 
with  a  vigour  and  fire  that  fairly  dazed  them. 

Again,  on  the  way  to  the  canteen  Dandy 
had  met  Miss  Benwell.  On  attempting  to 
take  up  love's  dalliance  at  the  interesting 
stage  where  it  had  stopped  the  previous 
Sunday,  Dandy  had  been  met  with  a  chilling 
reception.  Evidently  sometliing  more  than 
violets  would  be  needed  to  heal  tlio  breach. 
At  any  rate,  Kate  Benwell  should  have  no 
more  of  Burton's  flowers.  Dandy  was 
enough  of  a  horticulturist  to  know  that  flowers 
without  roots  were  impossible.  And  he  was 
going  to  take  his  measures  accordingly. 

Burton's  trim  little  cottage  was  in  dark- 
ness. His  old  housekeeper  was  gone,  and 
Burton  was  away  on  pleasure  somewhere, 
perhaps  at  Benwell's  cotti^e.  The  thought 
filled  Dandy  with  melancholy.  His  broad 
cheat  heaved  with  emotion. 

It  was  getting  quiet  by  this  time,  the  can- 
teen had  closed,  and  the  long  lane  of  lights 
where  the  huts  stood  was  picked  out  here 
and  there  with  increasing  gaps  of  darkness  ; 
presently  the  glow  of  Dandy's  pipe  was  the 
only  light  to  be  seen. 

Then  he  made  his  way  cautiously  into 
Burton's  garden.  He  slipped  the  hghts 
from  the  frames  where  the  violets  grew,  and 
tugged  at  the  roots.  It  was  by  no  means  easy 
work,  and  he  lacked  the  necessary  celerity 
for  this  kind  of  mai-auding.  A  score  of 
yards  away  stood  a  hut,  where  tools  ami 
boxes  and  some  cases  of  dynamite  cartridges 
were  stored.  The  dynamite  had  no  business 
to  be  there,  it  was  contrary  to  all  kind  of 
regulations,  but  there  it  was.  And  the  lock 
was  capable  of  easy  picking. 


Dandy  crept  over  to  the  hut.  The  lock 
presented  no  great  difficulties.  Locks  don't 
as  a  rule  to  gentlemen  who  wear  Newgate 
fringes  and  are  modestly  silent  as  to  their 
past.  Inside  the  hut  it  w^  dark,  but  by  the 
aid  of  his  pipe  Dandy  found  a  draining 
spade— a  long,  narrow  shovel,  the  very  thi'ig 
fur  his  work.  As  he  stumbled,  the  pipe  fell 
from  Dandy's  lips  and  disappeared  under  a 
broad  ledge.  To  find  it  now  without  stinking 
a  light  was  impossible.  WeU,  one  pipe  was 
very  hke  another,  and  Dandy  decided  to  risk 
it.  Moreover,  Burton  might  come  home  at 
any  moment. 

»  *  #  *  * 

He  was  getting  on  with  his  work  famously. 
Another  moment  or  two  and  the  last  patch 
of  fragrant  l)l()ssoms  would  be  no  more. 
Dandy  chuckled  wltli  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  not  toiled  in  vain.  Then  a  nervous  grip 
wai  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  want  yon,  my  friend,"  a  voice  said 
softly.    "  I've  been  waiting  for  this." 

Dandy  rose  swiftly.  It  was  pitch  dark 
and  as  yet  he  had  not  been  recognised.  If 
it  came  to  a  fight,  Dandy  had  no  clinging 
doubts  as  to  his  chances  of  success.  He 
could  knock  Burton  down  and  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure  by  flight.  Tlie  plan  of 
campaign  flashed  lightning-like  through  his 
brain.  Cnfortunately  a  counter-attack  flashed 
through  Burton's  brain  simultaneously.  As 
Dandy  !;inged  for  him,  he  stepped  aside, 
and  down  went  the  other  with  a  smashing 
blow  on  the  jaw. 

The  force  of  the  blow  fairly  st-^gered  the 
marauder.  Dandy  was  no  novice  at  the 
game,  and  he  realised  that  he  had  met  a 
master.  Ere  he  recovered  from  the  painful 
surprise,  he  was  dragged  by  the  heels  into 
Burton's  cottage  and  the  door  closed  beliind 
him.  Every  stick  of  furniture  had 
cleared  fi'om  the  room— it  formed  an  ideal 
boxing-ring. 

"  Get  np,"  Burton  said  pithily.  "  You'll 
take  it  fighting,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Dandy  thought  that  on  the  whole  he 
would.  The  sportsman  would  be  content  to 
give  him  a  sound  thrashing ;  if  he  shirked 
it,  unpleasant  magisterial  proceedings  might 
follow,  and  Dandy's  feet  had  been  too 
recently  planted  in  the  paths  of  virtue  to 
risk  that. 

Taking  it  altogether,  Dandy  made  a  good 
fight  of  it.  There  was  a  huge  swelling 
behind  the  ear,  and  his  eyes  were  fast  closing, 
also  he  was  painfully^short  of  breath. 
Finally,  he  lay  on  th%ifle^045^lte  hazi^t 
idea  of  his  surroundings.  ^ 
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"Pretty  fair  for  one  out  of  training," 
Burton  said  quite  cheerfully.  "It's  the 
canteen  that  does  the  mischief,  my  friend. 
Where  did  you  get  that  spade  from  ?  " 

*' From  the  shed  yonder,"  Dandy  blurted 
ont.  "  I  picked  the  lock.  I  know  you  won't 
give  a  pore  bloke  away,  but  I  dropped  my 

pipe  " 

■  "  Dropped  your  what  ?    lAghted  ?  " 

Dandy  nodded.  He  was  still  too  hazy  to 
recollect  the  dynamite.  With  a  cry,  Burton 
dashed  for  the  door.  He  stood  there  still  as 
a  statue  for  a  moment. 

"  You  madman  I  "  he  cried.  "You  careless, 
criminal  fool  1  See  what  your  pipe  has 
done  ! " 

The  iron-framed  windows  were  illuminated 
by  a  faint,  unsteady  glow.  Down  tiie  breeze 
came  the  pungent  odour  of  burning  wood. 
Tljc  liut  was  on  fire,  and  there  was  enough 
dynamite  in  it  to  destroy  the  neighbouring 
shanties  like  so  many  packs  of  cards.  If  the 
fire  could  be  extinguished,  and  the  cases  of 
dynamite  removed,  nobody  need  be  any  the 
wiser,  and  no  blame  need  attach  to  anybody. 

"  Come  along  ! "  Burton  yelled.  "  There's 
water  in  the  gully  behind,  and  a  couple  of 
buckets  in  the  kitchen.  Get  a  move  on  you, 
and  don't  make  any  noise  ;  if  we  can  manage 
without  disturbing  the  women  and  children, 
80  much  the  better." 

Dandy  sat  fettered  by  a  sudden  and  all- 
conquering  fear.  Burton  eyed  him  scorn- 
fully. 

"  A  coward  1 "  he  said.  "  I  didn't  expect 
that  of  you." 

Dandy  would  have  protested,  but  his  voice 
failed  him.  He  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
grievance  against  Burton.  He  had  just  taken 
a  severe  pniiisluneut  manfully  and  well,  so 
tliat  the  accusation  was  in  poor  taste. 

All  the  same,  he  w^  a  coward.  But  for 
Burton,  sta-nding  like  a  contemptuous  sentinel 
in  the  way,  he  would  have  bolted.  Hia  idea 
was  to  have  rushed  yelling  down  the  valley 
that  a  dynamite  shed  was  on  fire,  and  then 
placed  a  space  as  wide  as  possible  between 
himself  and  the  danger. 

"You've  got  to  come  with  me,"  Burton 
said  grimly.  "  You  cur  !  I'm  just  as  fright- 
ened as  yourself,  only  I'm  not  going  to  give 
way  to  it.  I'm  a  soldier,  an  Engineer,  and  I 
know  what  the  feeling  is  when  the  enemy  are 
waiting  for  yon  behind  cover,  and  you've  got 
to  advance  whether  yon  like  it  or  not.  Every 
man  is  more  or  less  of  a  coward  then.  And 
if  I'd  given  way  to  it,  I  should  have  been 
kicked  out  of  the  Army.  But  I  didn't  give 
way  to  it,  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  shall  have  my 


commission.  I  aime  here  on  two  montlis' 
furlough  because  there  was  a  cloud  hanging 
over  me.  But,  thank  God  !  my  name  is  clear 
now,  and  the  blackguard  who  tried  to  ruin  me 
is  found  out.  You  thought  I  was  a  soft  kind 
of  fellow.  I  could  have  drilled  you  all.  I'll 
drill  you,  my  lad  !  Come  along  with  me. 
March  ! " 

Burton  spoke  rapidly  and  clearly.  There 
was  the  real  ring  of  command  in  his  voice  ; 
his  eye  was  the  eye  of  a  bora  leader  of  men. 
Dandy  obeyed  inechanically.  He  could  not 
have  helped  himself.  He  wondered  vaguely 
wliat  had  come  over  this  man.  What  a  fool 
Gipsy  had  been  ! 

By  this  time  the  fire  had  a  good  grip  of 
the  imt.  There  was  water  in  the  gully 
behind,  and  buckets.  Burton  threw  open  the 
door  and  entered.  A  fierce  blast  of  heat 
and  a  pungent  wrack  of  smoke  drove  him 
back.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  anything 
till  the  flames  were  driven  back.  After  all, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  rouse  the  people  in 
the  huts. 

But  not  if  Burton  could  help  it.  He  and 
Dandy  were  working  gi'imly  uovv,  hustling 
backwards  and  forwards  with  buckets,  fight- 
ing the  flames  back  inch  by  inch,  taking  tlieir 
lives  in  then'  hands  at  the  same  tiiue.  As 
the  smoke  lifted  sullenly,  a  big  case  of  dyna- 
mite at.  the  back  was  seen  to  burn  furiously. 
Burton  groaned  to  himself,  his  teeth  close 
.shut. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now  ? "  he  asked  hoarsely. 

Dandy  wiped  his  streaming  face.  He  was 
running  wet,  the  beautiful  Newgate  curl  was 
no  more  than  a  damp  clout  now.  ITiere  was 
a  queer,  grey  pallor  under  the  tan  of  his 
ciiceks.    He  laughed  unsteadily. 

"  Funk  !  "  he  said—"  blooming  fimk  ain't 
no  word  for  it.  If  I  was  by  myself,  I'd  just 
'ook  it  and  'owl.  But  I  don't  like  to  leave 
you." 

The  shamefaced  Dandy  would  have  been 
astounded  to  hear  that  this  was  courage  of 
the  highrat  oi'dcr.  Bnt  Burton's  Kgyptian 
experience  had  told  hiin  all  about  that. 
He  patted  the  palsied  Dandy  on  the  back 
approvingly. 

"  We've  got  to  get  those  back  cases  out," 
he  said.  "If  we  can  manage  those  without 
a  blow-up,  the  rest  is  pLiU  sailing.  Come 
along.  Men  have  annexed  the  Victoria  Cross 
for  less  than  this." 

Dandy  moved  forward.    Th.,re  was  a  queer ' 
choking  in  his  throat,  and  he  coiild  hear  his 
heart  beating  like  a  drum.    But  he  was  hot 
going  to  be  bested  by  Bucfcen.  Thsyjought 
desperately  up  to^^e:i  ifeiKBi^^^Jeift;  they 
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worked  iit  them  until  their  hands  were 
covered  with  white  blisters.  But  they  had 
got  them  out  at  last.  Blackened  and  blis- 
tered and  bleeding,  wet  as  raj(s  from  head 
to  foot,  Burton  let  off  a  yell  that  rang  all 
down  the  valley.    They  had  won. 

"  The  other  two— quick  !"  he  said.  "Now 
the  water.    We're  safe,  my  lad." 

A  bucket  or  two  of  water  and  the  thing 
was  done.  Dandy  dropped  npon  a  pile  of 
clay,  limp  and  exhauated.  He  was  trembling 
like  one  after  a  long,  weakening  illness. 

"  I  ain't  coddin',"  he  said,  "I  ain't  jokin'. 
Far  from  it.  But  I'm  goin'  to  faint— -me.' 
MP, !    Rmnmy,  ain't  it  ?  " 

He  spoke  half  with  a  sob,  half  with  a 
defiant  growl.  Barton  produced  bi'andy  and 
poured  a  little  down  Dandy's  throat.  The 
burly,  deep-chested  navvy  staggered  to  his 
feet.  For  some  little  time  he  seemed  unable 
to  speak.  "  You  won't,  give  me  away  ?  "  he 
asked.  "Ton're  a  man  all  throi^h,  that's 
what  you  are,  and  I'm  a  fool  to  doubt  it. 
But  seeing  as  I  did  my  best  bloomin' 
coward  or  no  bloumiii'  cow;ird ---you  won't 
let  on  as  I  showed  the  white  feather  ?  " 


"  Kot !  "  said  Bur- 
ton. "  Give  me  your 
hand." 

"Whatfor?"  Dandy 
asked  suspiciously. 

"Toshake,of  course. 
Because  it  is  the  hand 
of  a  hero.  My  good 
fellow,  the  man  who 
concjuers  fear  as  you 
did  IS  a  hero.  I  never 
saw  a  braver  thing 
done,  and  I've  seen 
some  plucky  (ihings  in 
my  time." 

"  If  you  hadn't  been 
here,"  Dandy  began, 
"I  shotdd  'a'  'coked 
it  straight." 

"  I  say  you  are  a 
hero,"Burton  persisted. 

Dandy  graciously  al- 
lowed it  to  p;uss.  Way 
up  the  Valley  of  Sweet 
Waters  they  are  still 
inclined  to  make  much 
of  Dandy,  but  he  reso- 
lutely declines  to  be 
lionised. 

But  for  Burton  he 
would  "'a'  took  and 
'coked  it,"  and  to  this 
Dandysfceadily  adheres. 
But  he  (Udii't  "  'ook  it,"  and  iJurton  was 
thpis;  and  this  is  the  history  of  a  little 
of  the  British  Army. 

"  AH  right,  matey,"  he  said,  "  'ave  your 
own  way.    So  long." 

*'Siie'd  never  'ave  'ad  aught  to  do  with 
yer,  Dandy,"  Jigger  remarked  to  a  select 
circle  in  the  canteen.  "Why,  she's  been 
engaged  to  Barton  for  four  years.  Eddi- 
catod  better'n  yoii  think.  And  Burton's 
gotten  his  commission.  There  was  a  lot  of 
trouble  at  Salisbury  over  some  missing 
stores,  and  Kate  Benwell  got  'im  a  job  here. 
Women's  funny  things,  Dandy." 

"  Yes,"  Dandy  said  laconically,  "  they  be. 
So's  men,  come  to  that." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  filled  by  the 
puffing  of  pipes  and  the  tilting  of  tankards, 
Gipsy  lay  back  smoking  his  cigarette. 

"  I  ne\  er  could  see  much  fun  in  that  vi'let 
business  of  yours,  Dandy,"  he  said. 

Dandy  looked  up  suspiciously.  His  inind 
was  tmvelling  swiftly  over  recent  events. 
Then  he  began  to  disMi^^^^^  light  in 
dark  places.       Hosted  by 
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"  Perhaps  not,"  he  said  indifferently. 
"  Happen  as  you  know'd  something  about 
Burton  before  ?  " 

Gipsy  fell  into  the  trap. 

"  Old  Benwell  telled  me,"  Ijc  said.  "  Only 
it  was  a  secret." 

Dandy  rose  slowly  to  iiis  feet  and  pointed 
to  the  door.  A  fine,  flashing  scorn  was  in 
his  eye ;  anger  filled  his  heart. 

"If  yon'll  come  outside,"  he  said  slowly 
and  ponderously,  "just  step  outside  for  a 


few  minutes,  I'll  make  yon  as  your  own 
mother  won't  know  you.  I  ain't  a  %'indictive 
man— far  from  it — but  I'd  esteem  the 
puncbin'  of  your  'ead  as  real  luxury." 

But  Oipsy  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
hailed  a  passing  potman. 

"  Fill  all  those  ciuis,"  he  said.  "  Boys, 
'ere's  the  'ealth  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom I  And  if  they  don't  make  Dandy 
beat  man.  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves." 


THE  PORTENTS. 

J^PRING  is  Kftstening —Spring  is  hastening  on  her  way— 

I've  a  means  of  knowing. 
Listen  closely  !    Can  you  hear  it  ? 
How  within  the  leafy  glades 
Fairy  horns  are  blowing? 

Swift  she  hastens— swift  and  decked  in  bright  array: 
Birds  their  welcome  singing — 
Pause  and  listen!    Can  you  hear  if 7 
How,  deep  in  the  woodland  glades, 
Fairy  bells  are  ringing? 

Low  she  bends  her— and  a  fairy  kiss  doth  lie 
On  each  bud's  tender  dreaming. 
And  to  greet  her — can  you  see  them? 
Where  the  river  gurgles  by- 
Fairy  flags  otttstreaming? 

Yet  another — yet  another  proof  have  I 
Than  the  whispering  of  the  grasses ; 
For  the  blossom — can  you  see  it  ? 
How  it,  bending  from  on  high. 
Blushes  as  she  passes? 

MABEL  WESTRUP. 
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Bt  W,  T.  Stead.* 
I.— CONCERNING  THE  NEW  DYNASTY. 


"y^NE  hundred  years  hence,"  said  Cecil 
I  I  Rhodes  fehe  last  time  I  met  him, 
^"■^  "  when  I  look  down  from  fehe  pky 
at  this  little  planet,  I  shall  firtd  that  it  lias 
passed  into  the  bands  of  a  Hebrew  financier." 

It  is  a  prophecy  deserving  to  be  cl^ed 
with  a  similar  coiilident  prediction  by  a  still 
more  fumous  man,  which  has  not  been  ful- 
filled. "  In  a  hundred  years,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  the  world  will  either  be  Republican  or 
Coasack."  More  than  a  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  Napoleon's  prophecy,  and 
although  both  the  Cossack  and  the  Republic 
have  extended  their  sway  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  area  of  the  planet,  the  world 
is  still  far  from  recognising  the  sovereignty 
of  either,  or  even  of  both  combined. 

No  one,  not  even  Mr.  Rhodes  himself, 
were  he  still  here,  would  claim  anythin<? 
more  for  his  forecast  than  that  it  summed 
up  in  a  striking  phrase  the  probable  issue  of 
the  tendency  of  our  times.  The  date  fixed 
is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  prophecy,  and 
although  more  importance  may  be  attached 
to  the  nationality  of  the  future  world-ruler, 
that  also  is  a  detail.  The  one  essential  point 
about  the  remark  lies  in  its  frank  recognition 
Uiat  the  sceptre  of  the  world  is  passing  from 
the  hands  of  emperors,  inonarchs,  soldiers, 
and  politicians  into  those  of  the  financier. 

Money  is  the  coming  king,  and  the 
American  dollar  will  be  tlie  emperor  of  the 
world.  As  the  Egyptians  had  their  dynasty 
of  shepherd  kings,  so  the  whole  wide  world 
is  to  pass  under  the  domination  of  money 
kings.  Such,  at  least,  was  Mr.  Rhodes's 
forecast,  such  the  suggestion  which  has 
inspired  the  present  series  of  studies  of  the 
Money  Kings  of  the  Modern  World, 

Money  has  always  been,  to  some  extent, 
the  equivalent  of  power.  It  was  long  ago 
described  as  the  sinews  of  war.  But  lioroto- 
fore  wealth,  like  the  sword,  has  merely  been 
,  the  instrument  of  power  in  tlie  hands  of 
ruleira.  The  ■  financier,  like  the  soldier  for 
whose  campaigns  he  has  supplied  the  indis- 
pensable sinews,  has  been  the  servant  of  the 


State  rather  than  its  master.  But  just  as 
the  Mayors  of  the  Palace  in  the  days  of  the 
Merovingians  grew  tired  of  tolerating  the 
pretensions  of  their  rot's  faineants,  and  sub- 
stituted- their  own  direct  authorship  for  that 
of  the  sovereign,  our  money  kings  may  ere 
long  raise  the  old  question,  whether  the  man 
who  bad  the  power  without  the  throne,  or 
tlie  man  who  merely  had  the  throne  without 
the  power,  should  be  recognised  as  the  real 
king. 

The  mere  possibility  of  such  an  issue  to 
our  present  more  or  less  confused  welter  of 
world-politics  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  much 
more  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
whole  subject  than  is  possible  in  a  series  of 
m^azine  articles.  But  pending  the  advent 
of  the  new  Gibbon,  who  will  write,  not  "  the 
decline  and  fall,"  but  the  rise  and  triumph 
of  the  money  power,  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  first  to  glance  at  the  possibilities  of 
the  emergence  of  the  new  power,  and  then  to 
follow  it  up  by  a  sketch  of  the  leading  per- 
sonages who  may  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
cursors or  founders  ,  of  the  dynaety  of  the 
future.  ; 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  at  the  outeet 
that  if  the  money  king  is  to  be  the  poten- 
tate of  the  future,  he  will  not  owe  his 
elevation  to  supreme  power  to  any  intrinsic 
popularity  which  he  enjoys  with  the  public. 
The  poet  and  the  preacher  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  holding  him  up  to  ridicule  and 
contempt.  Shakespeare  ini mortal ised  the 
money  king  of  the  Middle  Ag^  in  Shylock 
— a  name  which,  somewhat  unjustly,  has 
come  to  be  the  synonym  for  grasping, 
greed,  and  calculating  malice.  Milton  made 
Mammon  fehe  leader  of  the  hosts  of  fallen 
spirits  who 

Rifled  th(!  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
For  tre!i(^iir(!S  better  hiii 

in  order  to  provide  the  artificers  of  Pande- 
monium with  building  material  suited  to 

their  needs. 

Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell :  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane. 


*  (^>pvrit,ht.im.,bytheCurti.PuUiBhiBgCompany.       ,    Spenser  t^^^jm, 
the  Uiiited  States  of  America.  luXUl'iailt  imagllttltetel  Ull^AaitfS^Saam 
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hateful;  and  poet  after  poet,  down  to  and 
iaclodiag  Tennyson,  has  employed  his  genius 
m  representing  the  acquisition  of  money  and 
the  making  of  money  as  aomethin^  essentially 
mean  and  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  man, 
which  they  appear  to  believe  is  never  more 
ffjrthily  displayed  than  when  from  — 

Deatbful-srini]in<;  mouths  of  tlio  fiirtress  fljimos 
The  blood-red  lilnssom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  fire. 

As  with  the  poets,  ao  with  the  divines. 
Few  have  carried  t!ie  dislike  and  distrust  of 
wealth  so  far  as  St.  Francis,  who  regarded 


"  The  Lady  Poverty  "  as  his  bride  ;  but  all, 
even  ecclesiastics  wlio  have  amassed  great 
fortunes,  have  echoed  the  apostolic  dictum 
that "  the  lov6;iof  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 
What  the  combined  forces  of  religion,  and 
poetry  might  have  failed  to  accomplish  was 
achieved  by  their  allies,  aristocratic  caste  and 
military  pride.  Tlie  noble  and  the  soldier 
ahke  despised  the  trader.  "  The  Jew  to  the 
Cihetto  "  summed  up  the  verdict  of  mcdiffival 
Europe  upon  the  financiers  of  their  times. 
It  waa  only  in  a  democratic  age  that  the 


money  king  could  have  founded  his  new 
dynasty.  For  unlike  all  other  systems  by 
which  men  exercise  authority  over  their 
fellows,  the  money  power  is  the  most  univer- 
sally divisible.  Only  one  man  can  sit  on  a 
throne.  Hereditary  aristocrats  are  in  their 
essence  exclusive.  Priesthoods  cannot  share 
their  sacerdotal  prerogatives  with  their  con- 
gregations, but  money  power  is  capable  of 
distribution  almost  ad  infinitum.  "Whoso 
has  sixpence,"  said  Cariyle  in  a  famous 
passage  in  "  Barter  Reaartus,"  "  is  sovereign 
(to  the  length  of  sixpence) 
over  all  men ;  commands 
cooks  to  feed  him,  philoso- 
phers to  teach  him,  kings  to 
mount  guard  over  him — to 
the  length  of  sixpence." 

The  political  economist 
may  be  regarded  as  the  John 
the  Baptist  of  the  money 
king.  Adam  Smith  led  the 
way,  and  great  was  the  multi- 
tude of  those  who  followed 
af ter.  Burke,  who  had  a 
sovereign  scorn  for  "  sophis- 
ters  and  economists,"  was 
courageous  enoagh  fco  endorse 
their  main  contention  when 
he  said  — 

"  The  love  of  lucre,  though 
sometimes  carried  to  a  ridicu- 
lous and  sometimes  to  a 
vicious  excess,  is  the  grand 
cause  of  prosperity  to  all 
states.  In  this  natural,  this 
reasonable,  this  powerful,  this 
prolific  principle— it  is  for 
the  statesman  to  employ  it  as 
he  finds  it  with  all  Its  con- 
comitant excellencies,  with 
all  its  impeifections,  on  its 
head." 

Since  his  day  the  making 
of  money  has  gradually  as- 
sumed a  higher  place  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind. 
From  being  regarded  as  the  lowest  and  most 
sordid  of  occupations,  it  has  been  exalted  to 
the  first  place  among  the  pursuits  of  honour- 
able men.  Fifty  years  ago,  Tennyson 
gnashed  bis  teeth  over  the  thought  that  in 
England  commerce  was  all  in  all,  and  that 
"  Britain's  one  sole  God  was  a  millionaire." 
Nowadays  it  is  not  in  England  alone  or  even 
exclusively  that  millionaire-worship  prevails. 
Since  Aaron  set  up  the  golden  calf  in  the 
wilderne^  of  Sinai  for  the  Chosen  People  to 
worship,  the  cu,litd'ilj  g^P®  feC^t^^ 
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nriiversai  as  it  is  to-day. 
In  former  days  it  was 
scouted  as  sinful  and 
described  by  all  manner 
of  disparaging  epithets. 

Now    avarice  and 
covetonsness  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  cata- 
logue of   deadly  sins. 
DiBgaised  as  thrift  and 
bnainess  capacity,  they 
have  become  the  idols  of 
the  market-place,  and  in 
our  democratic  age  we 
are  witnessing  the  evolu- 
tion  of    a  triumphant 
pUitocracy  whiclj  every  day  tends  more  and 
more  to  place  itself  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  its  supreme  autocrat. 

The  ambition  to  acquire  wealth,  as  Max 
Nordau  recently  pointed  out,  is  no  longer  sor- 
did. "To  despise  money  is  very  foolish,  as  it 
means  to  despise  force,  and  force  is  the  essence 
of  the  univei-se.  Money  in  itself  is  nothing 
and  means  nothing.  It  is  a  mere  symbol.  It  is 
the  conventional  representation  of  the  whole 
of  civilisation."  But  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  quote  apologies  for  money-muking.  The 
money  kings  of  the  modern  woiid  in  one 
respect  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  their 
predecessors.  They  will  never  lack  the 
mcense  of  flattery  from  their  courtiers. 
Already  the  new  dynasty  is  being  acclaimed 
in  terms  that,  if  well  founded,  would  almost 
justify  a  claim  for  a  new  right  Divine  for 
the  coming  kings  of  the  world. 

Disregarding  the  extravagancies  of  in- 
terested eulogists,  it  is  profitable  to  inquire 
what  are  likely  to  be  the  characteristics  of 
tlie  new  yoke  that  is  being  fitted  upon  the 
necks  of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  discern  the  first  and  most  salient  charac- 
teristic which  differentiates  the  new  dynasty 
from  all  those  which  preceded  it  Every 
ruler  who  has  hitherto  borne  away  in  the 
world  has  based  his  throne  upon  land. 
Whether  they  were  soldiers  who  used  the 
earth  as  an  arena  for  battlefields,  or  states- 


men    who  re- 
garded  it  as  a 
taxable   area,  or 
monarchs  who 
s a. w  in  it  the 
foundation  of 
their  throne,  all 
previous  dynas- 
ties were  seated 
on  land,  on  solid 
earth.  They  were, 
therefore,  no  matter  how  far  tliey  might 
extend  their  authority  over  other  regions, 
essentially  local  and  national.    There  has 
never  been  a  dynasty  whose   throne  was 
based  upon  the  sea.    Britain,  the  Imperial 
Venice  of  the  nineteenth  centm-y,  whoso 
canals  were  oceans  and  whose  streets  wei-e 
continents,  came  nearest  to  the  realisation  of 
a  sea-power.    But  there  is  no  power,  more 
distinctively  insular,  so  passionately  national, 
British  policy  all  over  the  world  is  exclusively 
controlled  by  the  inhabitants  of   the  two 
small  islands  iti  which   her   Empire  was 
cradled. 

In  this  respect  the  dynasty  of  money 
kings  will  be  a  new  thing  in  human  history. 
It  marks  a  distinct  advance  upon  all  previous 
dynasties  in  that  it  is  not  fcethei-ed  to  terra 
firma.  It  is  universal,  cosmopolitan,  and 
catholic.  It  knows  no  frontiers.  It  is 
hampered  by  no  geographical  limitations. 
Money,  like  water,  is  a  circulating  medium 
which  everywhere  tends  to  find  its  own 
level.  No  matter  how  parochial  may  be 
the  held  in  which  the  financier  begins  to 
operate,  he  will  sooner  or  later  find  it  im- 
possible to  confine  himself  within  the  parish 
boundary.  As  alt  the  rivei-s  flow  into  the 
sea,  and  all  the  seas  form  part  of  the  world- 
ocean,  so  every  business,  no  matter  how 
small  and  secluded  it  may  be,  feels  the 
impact  of  forces  operating  at  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  Gibbon's  classic  instance  of 
how  the  victoi'ies  of  Tamerlane,  in  Central 
Asia,  raised  tlie  price  of  herrings  in  London 
market  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  general 
law  centuries  before  electricity  and  steam 
had  made  all  mankind  next-door  neighbours. 

"Why?"  asked  Mr.  Vanderhp  of  M. 
Witte,  "are  ironworks  closed  and  workmen 
starving  in  Russia  ?  " 

"  Because,"  replied  the  great  Russian 
statesman-financier — "because  of  England's 
war  i^ainst  the  Boer  Republics  in  South 
Africa." 

A  typhoon  in  the  China  seas  will  ruin  a 
grocer  in  Manchester,  or  a  drought  in 
Australia  make  the  fortune         grazier  in 
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riie  Iliglilands.  For  we  are  all  mcnibcre  one 
of  another  ;  aud  when  one  member  sufFtTs,  ull 
the  other  members  suffer  with  it.  Thus  hj 
necessity,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
foundations  of  its  throne,  the  new  dynasty 
must  be  international,  and,  like  John  Wesley, 
take  the  whole  world  for  its  parish. 

FiHun  this  it  follows  that,  despite  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  infincnce  of 
the  new  dynasty  iiiurii  in  the  Idii^^  run  tell 
in  favour  of  peace.  Commerce,  it  must  be 
admitted,  lias  not  by  any  means  justified  the 
dithyrambic  invocations  of  tlie  poets  who 
saw  in  her  the  white-winged  harbinger  of 
universal  peace.  Many  recent  wars  have 
been  waged  on  the  plea  of  the  necessity  for 
securing  markets.  To  fight  for  markets, 
said  Sir  E.  Clarke,  "  is  to  murder  for  gain." 
The  rivalry  of  the  nations  in  their  strugf^Ie 
for  the  triple  of  tiie  world  stands  foremost 
among  the  constant  perils  which  threaten  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  mankind.  Never- 
theless, this  is  but  a  phrase.  The  money 
king  niay,  in  the  present  stage  of  evolution, 
follow  the  example  of  other  monarchs  and 
employ  the  sword  to  advance  his  ambitionp, 
but  his  real  interest  will  permanently  press 
him  in  the  other  direction. 

War  is  at  present,  and  for  the  present, 
good  for  the  business  of  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. But  war  is  never  advantageous  to 
the  whole  body  politic.  The  eoiiv(Tsioa  of 
possible  consumers  of  manufactured  goods 
into  mere  carrion  is  never  to  tlic  interest  of 
the  world's  business,  whatever  local  and 
temporary  stimulus  it  may  give  to  the 
holdei'S  of  army  contracts  or  the  makers  of 
firearms.  Tiie  wider  the  area  over  which 
the  new  dynasty  establishes  its  authority, 
the  more  steady  and  potent  will  be  the 


appeal  which  peace  will  make  to  their  self- 
interest.  As  the  area  tends  constantly  to 
widen,  there  will  grow  the  hope  of  ter- 
minating the  present  armed  anarchy  of  the 
world  l)y  the  creation  of  some  rational  states 
system  in  which  disputes  will  be  adjudicated 
by  a  tribunal  which,  like  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  will  luive  beliind  it  the 
whole  forces  of  the  federated  nations. 

At  present  the  money  king  is  but  partly 
conscious  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Like  the  eartliworm,  wiiicb  fertilises  and 
cultivates  the  earth  while  thinking  of  nothing 
else  but  eating  his  dinner,  so  our  luoney 
kings  are  steadily  brmging  about  a  world- 
wide revolution  while  merely  intent  upon 
earning  dividends.  The  clink  of  the 
almighty  dollar  is  a  curions  echo  of  the 
angelic  anthem  at  Betitleheui,  but  the  good 
news  of  great  joy  sceuAs  likely  to  find  itself 
translated  into  fact  more  eiTcctively  by  the 
Bourses  than  by  the  Bibles  of  Christendom. 
Mammon  may  he,  as  Milton  said,  "the  least 
erected  spirit  that  fell  from  heaven,"  but  it 
was  with  true  inspiration  that  the  poet  made 
Mammon  plead  for  peace  in  tho^councils  of 
hell. 

Al!  tilings  invite 
To  peaceful  counaels,  miti  the  settled  state 
Of  order,  how  in  safety  best  wc  may 
Comprise  our  present  evils  with  regard 
Of  what  we  are  and  were,  dismissing  quite 
All  thonghta  of  war.    Ye  have  what  I  advise. 

To  this  it  may  ho  objected  that  it  was  the 
pressure  of  Mammon  in  tlie  shape  of  Egyptian 
bondhoiders  which  drove  England  into  the 
war  in  Egypt,  that  t!ie  last  war  in  .South 
Africa  was  due  to  financial  pressure,  and 
that  the  great  danger  which  at  present 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  world  is  the  desire 
of  the  concrasionaires  to  exploit  the  Chinese 
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market.  Ttiat  ia  all  true.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  great  fiuanciers  have  often  faeiUfcatod 
war  by  the  readiness  witli  which  they  lent 
money  to  Governments  which  otherwise  conid 
not  have  prosecuted  even  a  single  canipaif^n. 
Fifty  years  ago  Cobden  denounced,  but 
denounced  in  vain,  as  a  moralist  and  an 
economist,  the  practice  of  lending  money  to 
foreign  Powers  to  be  expended  on  arma- 
ments, which  would  immediately  entail  a 
similar  expenditure  upon  our  own  Govern- 
ment. The  in- 
vestor in  foreign 
bonds  is  blind  to 
these  considera- 
tions, but  after  a 
time  the  very  stake 
he  has  in  the 
foreign  country 
operate  in  the 
direction  of  peace. 
The  holders  of 
Turkish  Bonds  in 
1875-8,  although 
smarting  from  the 
non-payment 

of  their  interest,  passionately  opposed  Mr. 
Gladstone's  demand  for  the  coercion  of  the 
Sultan  in  the  causeof  Bulgarian  independence. 
The  fact  that  the  French  have  invested  fifty- 
seven  million  pounds  in  Egyptian  securities 
is  at  this  moment  the  most  effective  check 
upon  the  raising  of  the  Egyptian  question  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  If  England 
had  invested  more  of  her  savings  in  Russian 
Bonds,  there  would  have  been  much  less  of 
the  Kussophobia  which  continually  imperils 
the  peace  of  Asia. 

The  fact  that  France  has  invested  no  less 
a  sum  than  £!,2()<V)()ii,()00  in  foreign  lands 
undoubtedly  steadies  French  policy.* 

The  amount  of  British  money  invested 
abroad  and  in  the  Colonies  yields,  according 
to  the  Income  Tax  returns,  a  net  income 


to  British  investoi-s  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
uiilliou  pounds  a  year,  representing  a  capital 
of  about  as  much  Ets  tliat  of  the  French  in- 
vestments abroad.  Tlic  individual  investor 
is,  however,  not  always  able  to  liring  any 
direct  pressure  to  bear  upon  those  in  whose 
hands  lie  the  issues  of  peace  or  war.  As 
Burke  said  of  property  in  geneiul,  so  it  may 
be  said  of  property  in  foreign  funds.  "  That 
power  goes  with  property  is  not  universally 
true,  and  the  idea  that  the  operation  of  it  is 


certain  and  invariable  may  mislead  ns  very 
fatally."  When  property  is  centralised  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  money  kings,  the  power 
which  it  carries  with  it  will  be  indisputable 
and  irresistible. 

That  the  dynasty  of  money  kings  will 
make  for  peace  may  be  assumed  with  hope, 
if  not  with,  confidence.  That  it  will  make 
for  liberty  is  much  more  doubtful.  If  the 
money  king  dislikes  foreign  war,  he  simply 
tlotcats  revolutions.  But  it  is  by  revolutions 
that  nations  win  their  liberties.  The  great 
French  Rcvohition  might  have  been  staved 
off  if  a  Pierpont  Morgan  or  a  Rockefeller 
had  been  able  to  choke  the  deficit  and 
restore  order  to  the  finances  of  the  Bourbons. 
One  of  the  chief  disposing  causes  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  which  shook  half  the 

*'rhe  foUowia*^  iifrnres,  extrivcteil  from  the  Return  issued  hy  the  Freoch  Foreign  Office,  may  be  appropriately 
prefaced  by  the  remark  with  which  the  official  reporter  concludes  hia  introduction  to  his  statutes:  "At  a  time 
whea  economic  qnestvons  govern  the  policy  of  nations,  the  French  financial  group  remains  one  of  the  great 
menns  of  action  of  France  in  the  world."  The  figures  are  approximate  only,  but  they  illustrate  none  the  less 
forcibly  the  extent  to  which  Capital  tends  to  become  international.  The  figures  quoted  are  rendered  in  millions 
of  jiound.i,  ignnrin^  fractions  and  sums  less  than  a  million  representing  N^ewfoundland,  British  Asia,  and  the 
British  West  Indies: — 

Frkhch  Isvbstments  in  1901  is  Fokeion  Counteiks. 

Million  pounds.  Million  pounds. 

Italy      ...  -  -  - 

Argentine 
Portugal 
Bnuiil  ... 
C^iina  ... 
United  States 
Ilelgium 
Tunis  ... 
Switzerland 


Million  pounds. 
Russia  in  Europe  249 
„      Asia  ... 

Spain   

Austria-H  ungary 
Great  Britain  ... 
British  Africa  ... 

Canada   

Turkey  

Egypt   

The  total  amount  of  French  capital  invested  abroad  Is  estimated  at  1,300  million  pouqd^ 
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119 
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40 
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Roiimania 

..  17 
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Mexico  ... 

..  12 

36 

Norway  ... 

..  11 

27 

Greece  ... 

..  11 

26 

Servia  ... 

..  10 

24 

Holland ... 

..  10 

24 

Colombia 

9 

24 

Chili  ... 

9 

18 

Venezuela 
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Cuba 
Uruguay 
Monaco  .. 
Denmark 
Sweden  .. 
Peru 
Germany 


Million  pounds. 
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thrones  in  Eiircipe  imd  established  the  Second 
French  Republic,  was  a  financial  crisis 
which  tLe  modern  money  king,  had  he 
fchen  existed,  would  have  found  meaua  to 
avert.  But  a  still  more  pertinent  illustra- 
tion is  afforded  us  in  the  origin  of  the 
American  Republic.  How  was  it  that  the 
Union  came  into  existence  ?  Let  Daniel 
Webster  reply.  "  That  Union  was  reached 
only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in 
the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered 


finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined 
credit." 

But  enoi^hof  this  preliminary  specnlation 
in  generalibm.  In  the  subsequent  articles 
I  shall  pass  in  review  some  of  the  more 
notable  money  kings  of  oiu'  time,  beginnin*^ 
with  the  Uothschilds,  wlio  may  be  said  to 
have  inaugurated  the  dynasty  in  Europe  by 
founding  a  family  which  for  nearly  a 
century  was  one  of  the  leading  factors  in 
the  political  and  industrial  development  of 
the  Oontinent. 


A  SUMMER  LETTER. 


By  Maktha  Gilbert  Diokinsoit. 


DEAR  Absent  Wanderer, 
Think  of  me 

As  one  well  lost ;  content  to  be 
Lost  down  a  Summer  afternoon, 
Beyond  the  call  of  swift  or  soon  ! 

Deep  down  a  heavy  dream  of  song — 
Haunting  the  hush  in  cadence  strong, 
With  heart-heard  voices  of  the  Spring, 
Along  the  silence  echoing. 

Deep  down  a  sultry  glamoured  glade, 
Where  musky  chestnut  trees  pervade 
With  far,  forgetful  sorceiy — 
From  out  their  white  veil's  mystery. 


Lost  down  a  Summer  afternoon 
Beyond  the  call  of  swift  or  soon, 
With  Hollyhocks  to  point  tlie  way- 
Dear  Absent,  look  for  me  to-day  I 


Tranced  in  a  daze  of  shadow  green. 
Whose  dusk  desires  embrace  and  lean, 
With  hastening  step  each  hour  increased. 
For  ever  homewara  to  the  east. 


One  with  the  slotli  of  sated  liees, 
Or  the  light  pleasure  of  tlie  breeze, 
One  with  the  breathless  beauty-gioom, 
Faint  in  the  hot  decay  of  bloom. 


Through  all  the  listless  leisure  sought 
By  no  stray  crier  save  thy  thought— 
Beyond  the  call  of  swift  or  soon, 
Lost  down  a  Summer  afternoon  1 
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K  all  called  him  "  Skin 
o'  my  Tooth "  :  his 
friends,  who  were  few ; 
his  clients,  who  were 
iiuiny  :  and  I,  his 
confidential  clerk, 
solm — and  veiyproud 
I  am  to  hold  that 
position.  I  believe, 
ixs  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  his  enemies— and  their  name  is  legion — 
call  him  Patrick  Mulligan  ;  but  to  us  all 
who  know  him  as  he  is,  "  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  " 
he  always  was,  from  the  day  that  he  got  a 
verdict  of  "  Not  guilty  "  out  of  the  jury  who 
tried  James  Tovey,  "  the  Dartmouth  mur- 
derer." Tovey  hadn't  many  teeth,  but  it 
was  by  the  skin  of  tht^e  few  molars  of  his 
tbat  iie  escaped  the  gallows  ;  not  thanks  to 
the  pleading  of  his  counsel,  but  all  thanks 
to  the  evidence  collected  by  Patrick  Mulligan, 
hia  lawyer. 

Of  course,  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  is  not  popular 
among  his  colleagues  ;  there  is  much  pre- 
judice and  petty  spite  in  all  professions,  and 
the  Law  is  not  exempt  from  this  general 
rule. 

Everyone  knows  tuat  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  is 
totally  unaajnainted  with  the  use  of  kid 
gloves.  He  works  for  the  best  of  his  client ; 
let  the  other  side  look  to  themselves,  I  say. 

Funny-looking  man,  too,  old  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth — fat  and  rosy  and  comfortable  as  an 
Irish  pig,  with  a  face  as  stodgy  as  a  boiled 
currant  dumpling.  His  hair,  I  believe, 
would  be  red  if  he  gave  it  a  chance  at  all, 
but  he  weara  it  cropped  so  close  to  his  bulky 
head  that  he  looks  bald  in  some  lights. 
Then,  we  all  know  that  gentle  smile  of  his, 
and  that  trick  of  casting  down  his  eyes 
which  gives  liim  a  look  that  is  best  de- 
scribed by  the  word  "  coy "  ;  that  trick  is 
always  a  danger-signal  to  the  other  side. 


•  CopyriBlit,  1903,  by  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  Umited, 
in  the  United  States  of  Atnerica. 
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Now,  in  the  case  of  Edward  Kelly,  every- 
one will  admit  that  that  young  man  came 
nearer  being  hanged  for  murder  than^ny  of 
us  would  care  for. 

But  this  is  how  it  all  happened. 
On  Tuesday,  September  3rd,  Mary  Mills 
and  John  Craddock — who  were  walking 
through  the  Saltashe  "Woods — came  across 
the  body  of  a  man  lying  near  the  pond, 
in  a  pool  of  blood.  Mary,  of  coui-se, 
screamed,  and  would  have  fled  ;  but 
John,  manfully  conquering  the  feeling  of 
sickness  which  threatened  to  overcome  him 
too,  went  up  to  the  body  to  get  a  closer 
view  of  the  face.  To  his  horror  he  recog- 
nised Mr.  Jeremiah  Whadcoat,  a  well-known, 
respectable  resident  of  Pasliet.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  seemed  to  John  (,^raddock  to  be 
quite  dead  ;  still,  he  thought  it  best  to 
despatch  Mary  at  once  for  Doctor  Howden, 
and  also  to  the  poiice-station  ;  whilst  he,, 
with  really  connnendabie  coun^e,  elected  to 
remain  beside  the  body  alone. 

It  appears  that  about  half  an  hour  after 
Mary  had  left  him,  John  thought  that  he 
detected  a  slight  movement  in  t^e  rigid  body, 
which  he  bad  propped  up  against  his  knee, 
and  that  the  wounded  man  uttered  a  scarcely 
audible  sigh  and  then  murmured  a  few 
words.  The  young  man  bent  forward 
eagerly,  striving  with  all  his  might  to  catch 
what  these  words  might  be.  According  to 
his  subsequent  evidence  before  the  coroner's 
jury,  Mr.  "Whadcoat  then  opened  his  eyes, 
and  murmured  quite  distinctly— 

'*  The  letter  .  .  .  Kelly  .  .  .  Edward 
...  the  other."  After  that  all  seemed 
over,  for  the  face  became  more  rigid  and 
more  ashen  in  colour  than  before. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  before  the  doctor 
and  the  inspector,  with  two  consiables  and 
a  stretcher  from  Pashet  police-station,  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  and  relieved  John 
Craddock  of  his  lonely  watch.  Mr.  Whad- 
coat had  not  spoken  agajn,  and  .the  doctor 
pronounced  lif^olftdl89vei©©glS'he  body 
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was  quietly  removed  to  Mr.  "WTia^coat's 
house  in  Pashefc,  Mary  Mills  having  already 
Toluntecred  for  the  painful  task  of  breaking 
tlic  news  to  Miss  Amelia,  Mr.  'Whadcoat's 
si.ster,  wlio  lived  with  him. 

The  miforfcimiite  man  wa-s  cashier  to 
Messrs.  Kelly  and  Co.,  the  great  wine  mer- 
chants ;  so  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Saltaslic  Park,  also 
Mr.  Edward  Kelly,  of  Wood  Cottage,  were 
apprised  of  the  sad  event. 

At  this  stage  the  tragic  affair  seemed 
wrapped  up  in  the  most  profound 'mystery. 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Whadcoat  was  not  known  to 
possess  a  single  enemy,  and  he  certainly  waa 
not  sufficiently  endowed  with  worldly  wealth 
to  tempt  the  highway  robber.  So  far  the 
police  had  found  nothing  on  the  scene  of  the 
crime  whicit  could  lead  to  a  clue— footsteps 
of  every  sliape  and  size  leading  in  every 
direction,  a  few  empty  cartridges  here  and 
there ;  all  of  which  meant  nothing,  since 
kSaltaslie  Woods  are  full  of  game,  and  both 
Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Edward  Kelly  had  had 
shooting  parties  withui  the  last  few  days. 

The  public  understood  that  permission 
had  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Kelly  to  drag 
the  pond,  and,  not  knowing  what  to  think  or 
fear,  it  awaited  the  day  of  the  inquest  with 
eager  excitement. 

I  believe  that  that  inquest  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  a  coroner's 
court.  ,  There  was  a  large  crowd,  of  course, 
for  the  little  town  of  PiLshet  was  a  mass  of 
seething  curiosity. 

The  expert  evidence  of  Dr.  Howden, 
assisted  by  the  divisional  surgeon,  was 
certainly  very  curious.  Both  learned  gentle- 
men gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  deceased 
met  his  death  through  the  discharge  of 
small  shot  fired  from  a  rifie  at  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  a  conple  of  yards.  Al!  the 
shot  had  lodged  close  together  in  the  heart, 
and  the  flesh  round  the  wound  waa  slightly 
charred. 

The  police,  on  the  other  hand,  had  quite  a 
tit-bit  of  sensation  ready  for  the  eager  public. 
They  had  dragged  the  pond  and  had  found 
the  carcass  of  a  dog.  The  beast  had 
evidently  been  shot  with  the  same  rifle  which 
had  ended  poor  Mr.  Whadcoat's  days,  the 
divisional  surgeon,  who  had  examined  the 
carcass,  liaving  pronounced  the  wound — 
which  was  in  the  side  — to  be  exactly  similar 
in  cliaracLer.  A  final  blow  dealt  on  the 
aiiimars  head  with  the  butt-end  of  the  rifle, 
however,  had  been  the  ultimate  cause  of  its 
death.  As  the  medical  officer  gave  this 
sensational  bit  of  evidence,  a  sudden  and 
dead  silence  fell  over  all  in  that  crowded 


court,  for  it  had  leaked  out  earlier  in  the 
day  that  the  dead  dog  found  in  the  pond 
was  "Eags,"  Mr.  Edward  Kelly's  well-known 
black  retriever. 

In  the  midst  of  tliat  silence,  Miss  Amelia 
Wliailcoat-— the  sister  of  the  deceased  geiitle- 
nuin—stepped  forward,  dressed  in  deep 
black,  and  holding  a  letter,  which  she  handed 
to  the  coroner. 

"  It  came  under  cover,  addressed  to  me," 
she  explained,  "  on  the  Tuesday  evening." 

The  coroner,  hidf  in  hesitation,  turned  the 
square  envelope  between  his  iingeTS.  At  last 
he  read  aloud — 

"  To  the  Coroner  and  Jury  at  the  inquest, 
should  a  fatal  accident  occur  to  me  this 
(Tuesday)  afternoon,  in  Saltashc  Wood." 

Then  he  tore  open  the  envelope.  Im- 
mediately everyone  noticed  the  look  of 
boundless  astonishment  which  spread  over 
his  face.  There  was  a  moment  of  breathless, 
silent  expectation  among  the  crowed,  while 
Miss  Amelia  stood  quietly  with  her  fiamls 
demurely  folded  over  her  gingham  umbrella, 
and  her  swollen  eyes  fixed  anxiously  upon 
that  letter. 

At  last  the  coroner,  turning  to  the  jury, 
said— 

"  Gentlemen,  this  letter  is  addressed  to 
you  as  well  as  to  myself.  1  am,  therefore, 
bound  to  acquaint  you  of  its  contents  ;  but  T 
must,  of  course,  A\'arn  you  not  to  allow  your 
minds  to  be  unduly  influenced,  however 
strange  these  few  words  may  seem  to  yon. 
The  letter  is  dated  from  Ivy  Lodge,  Pashet, 
Tuesday,  September  Srd,  and  signed 
'  Jeremiah  Whadcoat.'  It  says  :  '  Mr. 
Coroner  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — I  beg 
to  inform  you  that  on  this  day,  at  2.80  p.m., 
1  am  starting  to  walk  to  Saltashc,  there  to 
see  Mr.  Kcrhoet  and  Mr.  Kelly  on  important 
business.  Mr.  Edward  Kelly  has  desired 
me  to  meet  him  by  the  pond  in  Saltashe 
Woods,  on  my  way.  He  knows  of  the 
business  which  takes  me  to  Salfeishe.  He 
and  I  had  a  violent  quaiTel  at  the  oflBce  on 
the  subject  last  night,  and  he  has  every 
reason  for  wishing  that  I  should  never  speak 
of  it  to  Mr,  Kelly  and  to  Mr.  Kerhoet. 
Last  night  he  threatened  to  knock  me 
down.  If  any  serious  accident  happen  to 
me,  let  Mr.  Ejdward  Kelly  account  for  his 
actions.' " 

A  deadly  silence  followed,  and  then  a 
nnittered  curse  from  somewhere  among  the 
crowd. 

"  This  is  damnable  !  , 
And  Mr.  Edssard,  bPSeHpMii^  good- 
looking,  but,  at  this  moment,  as  pale  as 
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death,  pushed  his  way  forvirard  among  the 
spectators. 

He  wanted  to  speak,  but  the  coroner 
waved  him  aside  in  his  most  official  manner, 
while  M  i8s  Auieha  Whadcoat  deuj  urely 
concluded  her  evidence.  Personally,  she 
knew  nothing  of  her  brother's  quaiTel  with 
Mr.  Edward  Kelly.  She  did  not  even  know 
that  he  was  going  to  Saltashe  Woods  on 
that  fatal  afteniooti.  Then  she  retired,  and- 
Mr.  Edward  Kelly  was  called. 

Questioned  by  tlic  coronei',  he  admitted 
the  quiiJTel  spoken  of  by  the  deceased, 
admitted  meeting  him  by  the  pond  in  Salt- 
ii.she  Woods,  but  emphatically  denied  having 
the  slightest  ill-feeling  against  "  Old 
Whadcoat,"  as  he  called  him,  and,  above 
all,  having  the  faintest  desire  for  wishing  to 
silence  him  for  ever. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  a  ghastly  mistake  or 
a  weird  joke,"  he  declared  firmly. 

"  But  the  quarrel  ?  "  persisted  the  coroner. 

"  I  don't  deny  it,"  retorted  the  young 
man.  "  It  was  the  result  of  a  preposterous 
accusation  old  Whadcoat  saw  fit  to  level 
against  me." 

"  But  why  should  you  meet  liim  clan- 
destinely in  the  Woods  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  a  clandestine  meeting.  I 
knew  that  he  intended  walking  to  Saltashe 
from  Paehet  ttroiigh  the  Woods ;  a  road 
from  my  house  cuts  the  direction  which  lie 
wonld  bo  bound  to  follow,  exactly  at  right 
angles.  I  wished  to  speak  to  him,  and  it 
saved  me  a  iourney  all  the  way  to  Pashet,  or 
hini  one  down  to  my  honse.  I  met  him 
at  half-past  three.  We  had  about  fifteen 
minutes'  talk  ;  then  I  left  him  and  went  back 
home." 

"What  was  he  doing  when  yon  left  him  ? " 
asked  the  coroner,  with  distinct  sarcasm. 
"  He  had  sat  down  on  a  tree  stump  and 

was  smoking  lii-;  pipe." 

"You  ]iad  yonr  gun  with  you,  of  course, 
on  this  expedition  through  the  Woods  ?  " 

"  I  seldom  go  out  without  my  gun  tliis 
time  of  year." 

*'  Quite  so,"  assented  the  coroner  grimly. 
"  But  what  about  your  dog,  who  was  found 
with  its  head  battered  in,  close  to  the  very 
spot  where  lay  the  body  of  the  deceased  ?  " 

"  Poor  old  '  Rags '  strayed  away  that 
morning.  I  did  not  see  him  at  all  that  day. 
He  certainly  was  not  with  me  when  I  went 
to  meet  old  Whadcoat." 

The  rapidly  spoken  questions  and  answers 
liad  been  listened  to  by  the  public  and  the 
jury  with  breatldess  interest.  No  one 
uttered  a  sound,  but  ail  were  watching  that 


handsome  young  man,  who  seemed,  with 
every  word  he  uttered,  to  incriminate  liim- 
self  more  and  more.  The  quan-el,  the 
assignation,  the  gun  he  was  cariying— he 
denied  nothing  ;  bat  he  did  protest  his 
innocence  with  all  his  might. 

One  or  two  people  had  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun  whilst  walking  on  one  or  other  of 
the  roads  that  skirt  Saltashe  Woods,  but 
their  evidence  as  to  the  precise  hour  was 
unfortunately  rather  vague.  Reports  of 
guns  in  Saltashe  Woods  were  very  frequent, 
and  no  one  had  taken  particular  notice.  On 
the  otiier  hand,  the  only  witness  who  had 
seen  Mr.  Edwaixi  Kelly  entering  the  wood 
was  not  ready  to  swear  whether  he  had  his 
dog  with  him  or  not. 

Thongh  it  had  been  fully  expected  ever 
since  Jeremiah  Whadcoat's  postlinmous 
epistle  had  been  read,  the  verdict  of  "Wilful 
murder  against  Edward  St.  John  Kelly " 
found  the  whole  population  of  Pashet 
positively  aghast.  Brother  of  Mr.  Kelly,  of 
Saltashe  Park,  the  accused  Wiis  one  of  the 
most  popular  figures  in  fliis  part  of  Hertford- 
shire. When  his  subsequent  arrest  became 
generally  known  in  London,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  county,  horror,  amazement,  and  in- 
credulity were  quite  universal. 

II. 

The  day  after  that  memorable  inquest 
and  sensational  am-st— namely,  on  the 
Satnrday,  1  arrived  at  our  dingy  old  office 
in  Einsbury  Square  at  about  twelve  o'clock, 
after  I  had  seen  to  some  business  at  Somerset 
House  for  my  esteemed  employer. 

I  found  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  curled  up  in  his 
arm-chair  before  a  small  fire— as  the  day  was 
wet  and  cold — just  like  a  great  fat  and 
frowsy  dog.  He  waited  until  I  had  given 
him  a  full  report  of  what  I  had  been  doing, 
then  he  said  to  me — 

"  I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Kelly, 
of  Saltashe  Park." 

I  Wiis  not  Jistonished.  That  case  of 
murder  in  the  Saltashe  Woods  was  just  one 
of  those  which  inevitably  drifted  into  the 
hands  of  Skin  o'  my  Tool]!.  Though  the 
whole  aspect  of  it  was  remarkably  clear, 
instinctively  one  scented  a  mystery  some- 
where. 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  that  it  was  on  Mr.  Edward 
Kelly's  behalf  ? " 

"Tour  penetration,  Muggins,  my  boy, 
surpasses  human  underatanding." 

(My  name  is  Alexander  Stanislaus  MuUins, 
but  Skin  0'  my  Toojh^^yta^mp^  little 
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"  You  are  going  to  undertake  the  case, 

sir  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  get  Edward  Keily  out  of 
tlic  holt;  liis  own  stupidity  has  placed  liim  in." 

"  It  will  be  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  if  yon 
do,  sir  ;  the  evidence  against  him  is  positively 
crushing,"  I  muttered. 

*' A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  where  the 
hangman's  rope  is  concerned,  jMuggins.  But 
you  had  bettci"  call  a  hansom  ;  wc  can  go 
down  to  Pasliet  this  afternoon.  Edward 
Kelly  is  out  on  bail,  and  Mr.  Kelly  tella  me 
that  ]  shall  find  him  at  "Wood  tJotUige.  1 
must  get  out  of  iiim  the  history  of  his 
quari-el  with  the  nmrdered  man." 

"  Mr.  Kelly  did  not  know  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  anyway,  he  seemed  to  think  it 
beet  that  the  accused  should  tell  me  his 
owa.  version  of  it.  In  any  case,  both  Mr. 
Kelly  and  his  wife  are  devoured  witli  anxiety 
about  this  brother,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  bit  of  a  scapegrace  all  iiis  life."  ' 

There  was  no  time  to  say  more  then,  as 
we  found  that,  by  hurrying,  we  could  catcli 
the  1..')  p.m.  train  to  Pashet.    AVe  fonnd 
Mr.  Edward  Kelly  at   Wood   Cottage,  a 
pretty  little  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Salt- 
aahe  Woods.    He  had  been  told  of  our 
likely  visit  by  his  brother.    He  certainly 
looked  terribly  ill  and  like  a  man  over- 
weighted by  fate  and  circumstances. 

V>\\{,  he  did  protest  his  innocence, 
loudly  and  emphatically. 

"  1  am  the  victim  of  the  most 
damnable  circumstances,  Mr.  Mul- 
ligan," he  said;  "but  I  swear  to 
you  that  I  am  incapable  of  such 
a  horrible  deed." 

"  I  always  take  it  for  granted, 
Mr.  Kelly,"  said  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth  blandly,  "that  my 
client  is  innocent.  If  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  I  prefer 
not  to  know  it.  Hut  you 
have  to  appear  before  the 
magistrate  on  Monday.  I 
must  get  a  certtiin  amount 
of  evidence  on  your  be- 
half, in  order  to  obtain 
the  remand  I  want.  So 
will  you  try  and  tell  me,  as  concisely  and 
as  clearly  as  possible,  what  passed  between 
you  and  Mr.  Whadcoat  the  day  before  the 
murder  ?  I  underatand  that  there  was  a 
quarrel." 

"  Old  AVhadcoat  saw  fit  to  accuse  me  of 
certain  defalcations  in  the  finu's  banking 
account,  of  which  T  was  totally  innocent," 
began  Mr.  Edward  Kelly  quietly.    "  As  you 


know,  my  brother  and  I  are  agents  in 
England  for  M.  de  Kerhoet's  champagne. 
Whadcoat  was  our  cashier  and  book-keeper. 
Twice  a  year  wc  pay  over  into  M.  de  Kerhoet's 
bank  in  Paris  the  money  derived  from  the 
Bale  of  his  wines,  after  deducting  our  com- 
mission. In  the  meanwhile,  we  have — jointly 
— tht:-;full  control  of  the  money — that  is  to 


Bv  Jove  I  I've  got 
it,  Muj^gms  ! '  " 


say,  all  cheques  paid  to  the  firm  have  to  be 
endorsed  by  us  both,  and  all  cheques  drawn 
on  the  firm  must  bear  both  our  signatures. 

"It  was  just  a  month  before  the  half- 
yearly  settlement  of  accounts.  Whadcoat, 
it  appears,  went  down  to  the  bank,  got  the 
imss-book  and  cancelled  cheques,  and  dis- 
covered that  some  £10,000,  the  whole  of  the 
credit  balance  due  nest  month'  to  M,  de 
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Kerlioet,  had  been  drawn  out  of  the  bank, 
the  amounts  not  having  been  debited  in  the 
books. 

"  To  my  intense  amazement,  he  showed 
me  these  cheques,  and  then  and  there 
accused  me  of  having  forged  my  brother's 
name  and  appropriated  the  firm's  money  to 
niy  own  use.  You  see,  he  knew  of  certain 
unavowed  extravagances  of  mine  which  liad 
often  landed  nie  in  financial  difiiculties 
more  or  less  serious,  and  which  are  the  real 
cause  of  my  being  forced  to  live  in  Wood 
Cottage  whilst  my  brother  can  keep  up  a 
fine  establishment  at  Saltashe  Park:  But 
the  accusation  was  preposterous,  and  I  was 
furious  with  him.  1  looked  at  the  cheques. 
My  signature  certainly  was  j)erf  ectly  imitated, 
that  of  my  brother  perhaps  a  little  less  so. 
They  were  'bearer'  cheques,  made  out  in  a 
replica  of  old  Whadcoat's  handwriting  to 
'  E.  de  Kerhoet,'  and  endorsed  at  the  back 
in  a  small,  pointed,  foreign  hand. 

"Old  Whadcoat  persisted  in  his  accusa- 
tions, and  very  high  words  ensued  between 
us.  I  believe  L  did  threaten  to  knock  him 
down  if  he  did  not  shut  up.  Anyway,  he 
told  me  that  he  would  go  over  the  next 
afternoon  to  Saltashe  Park  to  expose  me 
before  my  brother  and  M.  de  Kerhoet,  who 
was  staying  there  on  a  visit  to  England  for 
the  shooting. 

"T  left  him  then,  nic;iiiing  to  go  myself 
that  sjtnie  evening  to  Saltashe  Park  and  see 
my  brother  about  it  ;  but  on  my  journey 
home,  certain  curious  suspicions  with  regard 
to  old  Whadcoat  himself  crept  up  in  my 
mind,  and  then  and  there  I  determined  to 
try  and  see  him  again  and  to  talk  the  matter 
over  more  dispassionately  with  him,  in  what 
I  thought  would  be  his  own  interests.  My 
intention  was  to  make,  of  coarse,  my  brother 
acquainted  with  the  whole  matter  at  once, 
but  to  leave  M.  de  Kerhoet  out  of  the 
qnestion  for  the  present ;  so  I  wired  to 
Whadcoat  in  the  morning  to  make  the 
assignation  which  lias  proved  such  a  terrible 
mistake." 

Edward  Kelly  added  that  he  left  Jeremiah 
Whadcoat,  after  his  interview  with  hira  by 
the  poud,  in  as  excited  a  frame  of  mind  as 
before.  Fearing  that  his  own  handwriting 
on  the  cheques  might  entail  serious  con- 
sequences to  himself,  nothing  would  do  but 
M.  de  Kerhoet  as  well  as  Mr.  Kcliy  must  be 
told  of  the  whole  thing  immediately. 

"  When  I  left  him,"  concluded  the  young 
man,  "  he  was  sitting  on  a  tree  stump  by  the 
pond,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  I  walked  away 
towards  Wood  Cottage." 


"  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the 
cheques  ?  "  asked  Skin  o'  my  Tooth. 

"  Old  Whadcoat  iiad  them  in  his  pocket 
when  I  left  him.  I  conclude,  as  there  has 
been  no  mention  of  them  by  the  police,  that 
they  have  not  been  found." 

There  was  so  much  simplicity  and  straight- 
forwardness in  Edward  Kelly's  narrative 
that  I,  for  one,  was  ready  to  believe  every 
word  of  it.  But  Skin  o'  my  Tooth's  face 
was  inscrutable.  He  sat  in  a  low  chair  with 
his  hands  folded  before  him,  his  eyes  shut, 
and  a  general  air  of  polite  imbecility  about 
his  whole  unwieldy  person.  I  could  see  that 
our  client  was  viewing  him  with  a  certain 
amount  of  irritability. 

"Well,  Mr.  Mulligan?"  he  said  at  last, 
with  nervous  impatience. 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Skin  o'  my  Tooth, 
"  it  strikes  me  that  what  with  your  quarrel 
with  the  deceased,  the  assignation  in  the 
Woods,  his  posthumous  denunciation  of  you 
as  his  assassin,  and  his  dying  words,  wc  have 
about  as  complete  a  case  as  we  could  wish." 

"  Sir  " 

"  In  all  cases  of  this  sort,  my  dear  sir," 
continued  Skin  o'  my  Tootli  quietly,  "  the 
great  thing  is  to  keep  absolutely  cool.  If 
you  are  innocent — remember,  I  do  not  doubt 

it  for  a  moment— then  T  will  bring  that 
crime  home  to  its  perpetrator.  Justice 
never  miscarries— at  least,  when  I  have  the 
guidance  of  it  in  my  hands." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  render  the  tone 
of  supreme  conceit  with  which  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth  made  this  last  assertion ;  hut  it 
had  the  desired  elTect,  for  Edward  Kelly 
brightened  up  visibly  as  he  said — 

"  I  have  implicit  faith  in  you,  Mr. 
Mulligan.    When  shall  T  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  On  Monday,  before  the  magistrate.  I 
can  get  that  remand  for  you,  I  thnik,  and 
then  we  shall  have  a  i"ree  hand.  Now  we 
had  better  get  along  ;  I  want  to  have  a 
quiet  think  over  this  affair." 

III. 

On  the  Monday,  Ed  ward  Kelly  was 
formally  charged  before  the  beak ;  and  I 
must  say  that  when  I  then  heard  the 
formidable  array  of  circumstantial  evidence 
which  the  police  had  collected  against  our 
client,  I  sadly  began  to  fear  that  not  even 
by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  would  Edward 
Keliy  escape  from  the  awful  hole  in  which 
he  was  literally  wallowing.  However,  Skin 
o'  my  Tooth  hammered  away  at  the  police 
evidence  with  Sgglf'^y  Qcfetjfe-  ^'^^^ 
prosecution  made  a  great  pomPof  the  fact 
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that  Mr.  Whadcoat  and  *'  Rags  "  had  been 
killed  by  the  same  rifle  and  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  and  the  one  point  in  Edward 

Kiiliy's  favour  was  tluit.  iicitlior  bis  servants 
itt  "Wood  Cottage,  nor  tlie  witness  wlio  saw 
him  enter  the  wood,  could  swear  that  the 
dog  was  with  him  on  that  day.  On  iiic 
strength  of  tiiat,  aisd  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  further  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  dog,  Skin  o'  my  Tooth,  finally  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  remand  until  the  following 
Friday.  * 

Personally,  I  thought  that  there  was  quite 
sufficient  evidence  for  banging  any  man, 
without  the  testimony  of  the  dead  dog,  but 
I  am  quite  aware  that  my  opinion  counts  for 
very  little. 

"  Now,  Muggins,"  said  Skin  o'  niy  Tooth 
to  me  later  in  the  day,  "  the  fan  is  about  to 
begin.  You  go  down  to  Coutts's  this  after- 
noon and  find  out  all  about  those  che(|ues 
which  caused  the  quarrel,  and  by  whom 
they  were  presented.  Don't  mix  the  police 
up  in  our  affairs,  whatever  you  do.  If  there 
is  anything  you  can't  manage,  get  Fairburn 
to  help  you  ;  he  ia  discretion  itself  and 
hates  the  regular  force.  Beyond  that,  try 
and  work  alone." 

I  had  done  more  difficult  Jobs  than  that 
before  now,  and  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  knows  he 
can  rely  on  nie.  1  left  him  curled  up  in  an 
ainj-chair  with  a  French  novel  in  his  hand 
and  started  on  niy  quest.  I  got  to  Coutts's 
just  before  closing  time,  saw  the  chief 
cashier  and  explained  my  errand  and  its 
importance  to  him,  asking  for  his  kind  help 
in  the  matter.  He  was  courteous  in  the 
extreme,  and  within  a  few  moments  I  had 
;tscertainod  from  bim  that  cheques  on  Kelly 
and  Co.'s  iiccount,  perfectly  en  regU,  and 
made  out  to  "  E.  de  Kerhoet,  or  Bearer," 
had  been  cashed  on  certiiin  flates  which  be 
gave  me.  They  were  in  each  instance 
presented  by  a  commissionaire  in  uniform, 
who  brought  a  card— "M.  Edouard  de 
Kerhoet,"  with  "  Please  give  bearer  amount 
in  £5  notes,"  scribbled  in  pencil  in  the 
same  handwriting  as  the  endorsement  on 
the  cheques. 

"The  amounts  varied  between  £1,200 
and  £3,000,"  continued  the  cashier,  still 
referring  to  ■  his  book.  "  Being  '  bearer ' 
cheques,  and  signed  in  the  usual  manner, 
we  had  no  occasion  to  doubt  them,  and  of 
course  we  cashed  them.  The  first  cheque 
was  drawn  on  July  3rd,  and  the  last  on 
August  'iliiii." 

The  cusiiier  added  one  more  detail  which 
fairly  staggered  me — namely,  that  the  com- 


missionaire wore  a  cap  with  "  Kelly  and  Co." 
embroidered  upon  it.  If  necessary,  there 
were  plenty  of  cashiers  and  clerks  at  the 

bank  who  could  identify  him.  He  was  a 
tall  man  of  marked  foreign  appearance,  with 
heavy  black  hair,  beard  and  monstacbe  cut 
very  trim.  On  one  occasion  when  be  left, 
he  dropped  a  bit  of  paper  whicii  contained 
the  name  "  Van  Wort,  Turf  Commission 
Agent,  Flushing,  Holland." 

I  thanked  the  cashier  and  took  my  leave. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  office,  I  found 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth  placidly  sleeping  in  his 
big  arm-chair.  I  had  had  a  hard  day  and 
was  dead  tired,  and  for  the  moment  when  I 
saw  him  there,  looking  so  fat,  so  pink,  and 
so  conifoi'table,  well — I  have  a  great  respect 
for  him,  but  I  really  felt  quite  angry. 

However,  I  told  him  what  I  had  done. 

"Capital  I  capital,  Muggins  !"  he  ejacu- 
kited  languidly.  "  But,  by  Jove  !  that's  a 
clever  rascal.  That  touch  about  the  name  on 
the  cap  ia  peculiarly  happy  and  daring.  It 
completely  allayed  the  suspicions  of  the 
cashiers  at  Coutts's.  Now,  listen.  Muggins," 
he  added,  with  that  sudden,  quick-changing 
mood  of  his  which  in  a  moment  transformed 
him  from  the  lazy,  apathetic  Irish  lawyer 
"to  the  weird  human  bloodliound  who  scents 
iJie  track.  That  foi'eign  commissionaire  is 
a  disguise,  of  course  ;  the  ca])  hides  the  edge 
of  the  wig  and  shades  the  l)row,  l!ie  black 
beard  and  njonstache  conceal  the  mouth  and 
chin,  the  foreign  accent  disguises  the  \oice. 
We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  thief  and 
his  ambassador  are  one  and  the  same  person 
— a  man,  moi-eover,  well  known  at  Coutts's, 
since  disguise  was  necessary.  Do  you 
follow  me,  Muggins  ?  And  remember,  the 
motive  is  there.  The  man  who  defraiided 
Kelly  and  Co.  is  the  same  who  mur- 
dered Whaiicoat  later  on.  Whadcoat  was 
effectually  silenced,  the  tell-tale  cheques  have 
evidently  been  destroyed.  There  w^ould 
have  been  silence  and  mystery  over  the 
whole  scandal,  until  the  defalcations  could 
be  made  good,  but  for  Wliadcoat's  letter  to 
the  coroner  and  his  dying  words :  *  The 
letter  .  .  .  Kelly  .  .  .  Edward  ...  the 
other  .  .  .  .' "  He  paused  suddenly  and 
seemed  lost  in  thought,  then  he  muttered — 

"  It's  that  confounded  dog  I  can't  quite 
make  out !  .  .  .  Did  Fdward  Kelly,  after 
all  ..." 

It  was  that  great  "  after  a1!  !  "  whicli  had 
puzzled  me  all  along.  "  Was  Edward  Kelly 
guilty,  after  all  ?  "  I  bad  asked  myself  that 
question  a  hundred  times  _a  Q  ffihen,  as  I 
was  silent  —  lost  in  conjectmw  over  this 
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extraordinary,  seemingly  impenetrable  mys- 
tery—lie  suddenly  jumped  up  and  shouted — 
"By  Jove  !  I've  got  it,  Muggins  !  'The 
other.'  Wliat  a  fool  I  have  bcoii !  Go  to 
bed,  my  boy  ;   I  want  a  rest,  too.  To- 


'"I  did  kill  old  Whadcnat  in  a 
moment  of  unreasoniug  fear.'" 


morrow  will  be  time  enough  to  think  about 
'  the  other.' " 

IV. 

From  that  monienL  Skin  o'  my  Tootli  was 
*i  transformed  being.    He  always  is  when  he 


has  got  a  case  "  well  in  hand,"  as  he  calls  it. 
He  certainly  possesses  a  weird  faculty  for 
following  up  the  trail  of  blood.  Once  he 
holds  wliut  he  believes  to  be  a  clue,  bis 
whole  appearance  cbanges ;  his  great,  fat 
body  seems,  as  it  were,  to  crouch  together 
ready  for  a  spring,  and  there  is  a  weird 
quiver  about  liis 
nostrils  which  piil- 
pably  suggests  the 
bloodhonnd  ;  only 
his  eyes  remain  iu- 
scmtably  hidden 
beneath  their  thick 
and  fleshy  lids. 

It  was  twelve 
o'clock  the  next 
day  when  our  train 
steamed  into  Paaliet 
station.  We  had  a 
fly  from  there  and 
drove  down  to 
Saltashe  Park,  the 
lordly  country  seat 
of  Mr.  Kelly. 

At  the  door,  Skin 
o'  my  Tooth  asked 
for  the  master  of 
thehouse ;  but  hear- 
ing that  he  was  out, 
he  requested  that 
his  card  miglit  be 
taken  in  to  Mrs. 
Kelly.  The  next 
moment  we_  were 
ushered  into  a  lux- 
uriously furnished 
library,  full  of 
books  and  flowers, 
and  w  i  t  h  deep 
mullioned  windows 
opening  out  upon  a 
Queen  Anne  ter- 
race. 

The  mistress  of 
the  house — an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful 
woman,  received  ns 
with  every  mark  of 
eagerness  and  cor- 
diality. 

She  welcomed  us 
—  or,  rather,  my 
esteemed  employer  —  most  effusively  ;  and 
when  we  were  all  seated,  she  asked  many 
questions  about  Mr.  Kdward  Kelly,  to  which 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth  replied,  as  often  as  she 
allowed  him  to  gefeaeara^mjaOOQlC 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Mulligan,"  she  saiiPfinally,  "  I 
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am  so  glad  tliat  yon  asked  to  see  me.  I 
Have  been  positively  ill  and  devoured  with 
anxiety  about  my  brotlier-m-laiv  My  hus- 
band thinks  tluit  1  upset  myself  and  only 
get  hopelessly  wretched  if  I  read  ;il)oiit  ii  all 
in  the  papere,  so  he  won't  allow  me  to  see 
one  now  ;  but,  1  assure  you,  the  uncertainty 
is  killing  me,  s&  I  feel  sure  tbat  Mr.  Kelly 
is  trying  to  comfort  me  and  to  make 
Edward's  case  appear  more  hopeful  than 
it  is." 

Skin  o'  my  Tooth  gravely  shqpk  liis  head. 

"  It  could  not  very  well  be  more  hope- 
less," he  said. 

"  You  can't  mean  that  ?  "  she  said,  while 
tears  gathered  in  her  eyes.  "  He  is  innocent, 
Mr.  Mulligan.  I  swear  he  is  innocent.  You 
don't  know  him.  He  never  would  do  any- 
thing so  vile." 

"  I  quite  believe  that,  my  dear  lady  ;  but 
unfortunately  circumstances  are  terribly 
against  him.  Even  his  dead  dog,  '  Rags,' 
speaks  in  dmnb  eloquence  in  his  master's 
condemnation." 

'"Rags ! '  she  exchiimed  in  astonishment — 
"  what  can  the  poor  doggie  have  to  do  with 
this  awful  tragedy  ?  Poor  old  thing  !  it  lost 
its  way  the  very  morning  that  the  terrible 
catastfojihe  occurred.  M.  de  Kerlioeb  was 
staying  here  that  day,  and  I  liad  taken  him 
for  a  drive  to  Hitching  before  luncheon. 
On  the  way  liorae  I  saw  '  Eags '  in  the 
road,  looking  very  sorry  for  himself.  I 
took  him  in  the  carriage  with  me  and 
brought  him  home." 

Skhi  o'  my  Tooth  looked  politely  inter- 
ested, but  I  hardly  liked  to  breathe ;  it 
seemed  to  nie  that  a  fellow  creature's  life 
w'as  even  now  hanging  in  the  balance. 

"  '  Rjigs  '  knew  us  all  here  just  as  well  as 
it  did  its  own  master,"  continued  Mrs. 
Kelly  ;  "and  when  my  husband  went  out 
with  his  gun  in  the  afternoon,  *  Rags ' 
followed  him,  whilst  M.  de  Kerhoet  and  I 
went  on  to  a  garden-party." 

"  And  what  happened  to  *  Rags '  after 
that  ?  "  asked  Skin  o'  my  Tooth. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  the  awful  tmgedy 
I  heard  of  that  afternoon  drove  poor  '  Rags  ' 
out  of  my  mind  ;  then  the  next  day,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  M.  de  Kerhoet  left  us  and 
went  back  to  Paris.  I  did  hear  something 
about  the  poor  dog  being  drowned  in  the 
pond ;  he  was  a  shocking  rover,  and  really 
more  trouble  than  pleasure  to  his  master." 

Mrs.  KeUy  was  sitting  with  her  back  to 
the  great  miilioned  windows  ;  she  could  not, 
therefore,  see  her  husband,  who  seemed  to 
have  just  walked  across  the  terrace  and  to 


have  paused  a  moment,  with  his  hand  on  the 
open  wmdow,  befoiv  entering  the  room 

Whether  he  had  heard  what  his  w^ife  was 
saying,  1  did  not  know  ;  certain  it  is  that 
his  face  looked  very  white  and  set. 

"  1  remember  now,"  continued  Mrs.  Kelly 
innocently,  "  seeing  my  husband  put  away 
'  Kags' '  collar  the  other  day  in  his  bureau. 
1  dare  say  Edward  will  be  glad  to  have  it 
later  on,  when  all  this  horrid  business  is 
over.  You  must  tell  him  that  we  have  got 
it  quite  safe." 

1  all  but  uttered  an  exclamation  then.  It 
seemed  too  horrible  to  hear  this  young  wife 
so  hopelessly  and  innocently  denouncing  her 
own  husband  with  every  word  she  uttered. 
I  looked  up  at  the  motionlessly  figure  still 
standing  in  the  window.  Skin  o'  my  Tooth, 
who  sat  immediately  facing  it,  seemed  to 
make  an  almost  imperceptible  sign  of 
warning.  Mr.  Kelly  then  retired  as  silently 
as  he  had  come. 

Two  minutes  later  he  entered  the  room 
by  the  door.  He  seemed  absolutely  calm 
and  collected,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth,  who  took  it  without  the 
slightest  licsitati(tn  ;  then  Mr.  Kelly  turned 
to  his  wife  and  said  quietly— 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  won't  you,  dear, 
if  I  take  Mr.  Mulligan  into  my  study  ? 
There  are  one  or  two  points  I  want  to  discuss 
with  him  over  a  cigar." 

"  Oh  !  I'll  run  away,"  she  said  gaily.    "  I 
must  dress  for  luncheon.    You'U  stay,  won't  ' 
you,  Mr.  Mulligan  ?    No  ?    I  am  so  sorry  1 
Well,  good-bye  ;  and  mind  you  bring  better 
news  nest  time." 

She  was  gone,  and  w^e  three  men  were  left 
alone.  I  oJTered  to  leave  the  room,  but  Mr. 
Keily  motioned  me  to  stay. 

"  The  servants  would  wonder,"  he  said 
icily,  "  and  it  really  does  not  matter." 

Then  he  turned  to  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  and 
said  quietly — 

"  1  suppose  that  you  came  here  to-day  for 
the  express  purpose  of  setting  a  trap  for  my 
wife ;  and  she  fell  into  it,  poor  soul  1  not 
knowing  that  she  was  damning  her  own 
husband.  Of  course,  you  did  your  duty  by 
your  client.  Now,  what  is  yonr  next  move  ?  " 

"  To  piace  Mrs.  Kelly  in  the  witness-box 
on  my  client's  behalf,  and  make  her  repeat 
the  story  she  told  us  to-day,"  replied  Skin 
o'  my  Tooth  with  equal  calm. 

"  And  after  that  ?  " 

"After  that,  you  must  look  to  yourself, 
Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  not  a  detective,  and  yon 
know  brat  whether  yoibHsaye  aurt^ing  to 
fear  when  once  fee^edttt«nt?^HQlgdne  police 
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is  directed  upon  yom-aelf.  I  shall  obtain 
Mr.  Edward  Kelly's  discharge  to-morrow, 
of  course.  Backed  by  Mrs.  Kelly's  teBtimon^, 
and,  if  need  be,  that  of  Mr.  Kerhoefc,  in 
Paris,  I  can  now  prove  that  the  dog  conid 
not  have  been  shot  by  my  client,  since  it 
was  following  you  on  the  afternoon  that  the 
murder  was  committed.  Since  the  chief 
point  in  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Whadcoat  and  tlic  dog 
were  shot  on  the  same  day  and  with  the  same 
rifle,  and  seeing  that  the  animal's  collar  was 
kiiouTi  to  be  in  your  possession  the  day 
following  the  crime,  my  client  is  absolutely 
sure  to  obtain  a  full  discharge  and  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  court  without  a  stain 
upon  his  character." 

Mr.  Kelly  had  listened  to  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth's  quiet  explanation  without  betraying 
the  slightest  emotion  ;  then  lie  said — 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mulligan.  I  think  I 
quite  understand  the  situation.  Personally, 
I  feel  that  it  is  entirely  for  the  best ;  life 
under  certain  conditions  becomes  abominable 
torture,  and  I  have  no  strength  left  with 
which  to  combat  fate.  I  did  kill  old  Whad- 
coat  in  a  moment  of  unreasoning  fear,  just 
as  I  killed  '  Eags '  because  he  made  too 
much  noise  ;  but,  by  Heaven !  I  had  no 
intention  to  kill  the  old  man,  and  I  certainly 
wonld  never  have  allowed  my  brother'  to 
suffer  seriously  under  an  unjust  accusaiiou. 
I  firmly  believed  that  justice  could  uot 
miscarry  ;  and  wliile  I  thought  that  you  were 
sharp  enough  to  save  him,  I  also  reckoned 
that  I  had  been  clever  enough  to  shield 
myself  from  every  side." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then  continued  ; 
ju§t  like  a  man  who  for  a  long  time  has  been 
burdened  with  a  secret  and  is  suddenly  made 
almost  happy  by  confiding  it  to  a  stranger. 

*'  I  had  had  many  losses  on  the  turf,"  he 
said,  "  aiid  had  made  my  losses  good  by 
defrauding  our  firm.  It  was  a  long  and 
laborious  plan,  ^'ery  carefully  laid  ;  but  I  was 
always  clever  with  my  pen,  and  my  brother's 
signature  and  Whadcoat's  writing  were  easy 
enough  to  imitate.  Then,  one  day,  I  found 
an  old  uniform  in  the  cellar  at  the  office — 
my  father  used  to  keep  a  commissionaire  when 
he  had  the  business.  It  was  about  my  size 
and  gave  me  the  idea  for  the  disguise.  It 
a!l  worked  right,  and  I  knew  that  I  could 
make  my  defalcations  good  at  the  bank  very 
soon.   It  was  a  positive  thunderbolt  to  me 


when,  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  I  received  a 
letter  from  old  Whadcoat,  telling  me  that  he 
was  coming  over  to  Saltashe  that  afternoon 
to  see  M.  de  Kerhoet  and  myself  about  a 
terrible  discovery  which  he  had  just  made. 
I  knew  that  he  would  walk  through  the 
Woods,  and  I  found  him  sitting  near  the 
pond,  smoking,  alone.  X  only  meant  to 
persuade  him  to  liold  his  tongue  and  say 
nothing  to  M.  do  Kerhoet  for  the  present. 
But  he  was  obstinate  ;  he  guessed  that  I  was 
guilty  ;  he  threatened  me  with  disclosure,  like 
the  fool  he  was,  and  I  had  to  kill  him  .... 
in  self-defence." 

Somehow,  although  he  undoubtedly  was 
a  great  criminal,  I  could  not  help  sym- 
pathising with  this  man.  The  beautiful  house 
we  were  in,  all  the  luxury  and  comfort  w^ith 
which  he  was  outwardly  surrounded,  seemed 
such  terrible  mockery  beside  the  moral 
tortures  he  must  have  endured.  1  was  quite 
glad  when  he  liad  finished  speaking,  and 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth  was  able  presently  to  take 
his  leave. 

Only  a  few  hours  later,  the  evening  papers 
were  full  of  the  sensational  suicide  of 
Mr,  Kelly  in  his  library  at  Saltashe  Park. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  that  this  astonish- 
ing news  was  published  in  the  Press,  the 
authorities  at  Scotland  Yard  had  received  a 
written  confession,  signed  by  Mr.  Kelly,  in 
which  he  confessed  to  having  caused  the 
death  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Whadcoat  in  Salt- 
ashe Woods,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of 
his  gun. 

A  little  frightened  at  first  of  any  compli- 
cations that  might  arise,  he  had  said  nothing 
about  the  accident  at  the  time  ;  then,  when 
his  own  brother  became  implicated  in  the 
tragedy,  and  he  felt  how  terrible  his  own 
position  would  be  if  he  now  made  a  tardy 
confession,  the  matter  began  to  prey  upon 
his  mind  until  it  became  so  unhinged  that 
he  sought,  in  death,  solace  from  his  mental 
agony. 

"That  man  was  a  genius,"  was  Skin  o'my 
Tooth's  comment  upon  this  confession. 
"  Strange  that  he  should  have  lost  his  nerve 
at  the  last,  for  I  feel  sure  that  the  crime 
would  never  have  been  brought  absolutely 
home  to  him ;  at  any  rate,  /  could  always 
have  got  him  off.  What  do  you  think, 
Muggins  ? "  » 

And  I  quite  agreed  with  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth. 
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By  ETHEL  TURNER 

At  Dinner. 

The  Mothek.    A  little  more  pudding,  Fred  ? 
Frkd  {impaUently).    No,  tikiiks. 
The  Mother.    Effie,  a  little  more  ? 

Effik  {irho  i-9  only  four,  and  alwrn/s  hvngry).    Yes,  fank  yon. 

Fred  Q/loomih/).  I  wontler  that  kid  doesn't  get  ill,  tiie  amuimt  she  eats.  Oh,  mother  I 
only  give  her  half  that.    She'll  take  all  day  to  eat  it. 

Effie  {taking  h&- plate  with  both  hands).   Ziist  you  let  me  'lone,  Fvreddie  Willoughby. 

Edith  {with  a  defiant  hole  at  Fred).  Pass  the  bananas,  ple^e,  Jack.  I'm  going  to  nave 
one  with  cream  and  strawberry  jam. 

Fred  {mplnrmjly).  Eat  it  out  in  the  garden  in  your  fingers,  Edie — go  on — it's 
ever  so  much  nicer. 

Edith  {obstinately,  and  helplny  herself  lo  jaw).  I  won't.  I'm  going  to  sit  here  and  eat 
it  if  it  tiikes  me  ten  miiuites.  I  wonder  we  ail  haven't  got  frightful  indigestion  ever  since 
you  got  tliat  sinpid  namera.    Yon  never  let  us  tiiiish  a  meal  in  peace. 

FitKT)  {irretrJiedly).  But  the  sun  goes  so  quickly.  Don't  bo  a  little  sneak,  Edie.  Look, 
there  are  clouds  coming  up  ;  1  won't  be  able  to  take  any  if  you  aren't  quick.  Oh,  niater  1  I 
do  til  ink  you  might  let  me  go — it  doesn't  do  anyone  any  good  for  me  to  stick  here  when  I've 
finisiied. 

The  Mother  {decisively).  I  can't,  laddie.  If  I  let  you  leave  before  everyone  has 
finished,  I  could  never  keep  order.  Jack  would  want  to  be  rushing  oif  for  his  marbles,  and 
Effie  for  her  skipping-rope,  and  Edie  for  her  new  book. 

■  Fred  {with  a  fierce  look  at  Edith).  Edie  I  She'd  like  to  sit  here  and  stuff  bananas  all 
day.  , 

The  Mothkr.    Fred  1    You  can  have  a  hobby  and  still  he  a  gentleman. 

Fred  {groaniny).  But,  motlier,  you  don't  know  liow  important  it  is  to  have  the  sun.  I 
don't  ciiTc  hotv  uiuch  they  all  eat  at  tea,  but  they  might  hurry  up  now.  I'm  at  school  all  the 
blessed  week,  and  Saturday  afternoon's  all  the  chance  1  get.    Just  look  at  the  sun. 

The  Mother  {looking  at  the  clock).  Dear  lad,  it  ia  hardly  half-paat  one  ;  you  have  six 
good  hours  before  dark. 

Fred  {excitedly).   Yon  don't  understand,  mother.   It  isn't  just  light  I  want,  it  is  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.    I  can't  take  time  exposures — not  with  our  family — they  won't  sit 
still  a  second.    Vox  snapshots  you've  got  to  get  them  right  in  the  sun. 
.    The  Mother  {uncertainly).     Well,  I  think  we  have  all  fin^hed  now,  haven't  we, 
children  ? 

Edie  {agymvatinyly).    I'll  have  another  banana,  please.    They  are  lovely  ones.  Won't 
yon  have  another,  Jack  ?   Enid,  look,  here  is  a  big  one  for  you. 
Jack  {who  is  imder  Fred's  ihinnh— -sadly).    No,  tluuds:  you. 
Eniu  {who  always  dof.s  as  Jack  does — sadly).    Ko,  thank  you, 

Edie  {slicing  up  her  frvit  with  extreme  deliberation).  I  always  think  this  ia  such  a 
delicious  way  of  eating  bananas. 

The  Mother  {rising).    Well,  you  shall  enjoy  it  all  by  yourself,  my  dear. 
Fred  {making  relievedly  for  the  door).    Good  old  mum  ! 

Out  in  the  Garden. 

Fred.  Now,  wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute.  Here,  mother,  you  sit  down  on  this  seat — 
no,  not  leaning  back ;  just  on  the  edge,  then  Effie  can  stand  up  behind  you.  I  want  to 
get  a  group  of  all  of  you.  Here,  Effie— here,  come  along—don't  gOy^wwj  aome  and 
get  up  here.  Hosted  by  LjOOQIC 
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Bffie  {who  is  indimd  to  he  spoiled),  S'ant.  I  wants  to  dig  my  garden  wif  my  new 
little  digger. 

Fred.  No,  no— you  cau  dig  it  afterwards.  Come  here  and  get  up  near  mother. 
Mother,  make  her  come  ! 

The  Mother  {coaxingltj).  Here,  come  here,  darling,  and  mother  will  tell  you  about  the 
Prince  with  Three  Eyes. 

Effie  {digging  indiistriouslg').    AVhen  I  go  to  bed,  you  cau  tell  me. 

Fred  (desper- 
ately).  Go  and  get 
her,  Jack. 

TiiK  Mother 
{gently).  Suppose 
you  settle  the  rest 
of  us  hrst,  dear, 
and  get  her  at  tlie 
last  moment  ? 

.Fred.  All  right; 
pVaps  it  will  be 
hest.  Where's  Edie? 
Oil,  dear !  this  is 
vexing— now  she's 
gone  ! 

The  Mother. 
She  won't  be  a 
second,  dear  ;  she 
has  gone  in  ix)  get 
Baby,  while  nurse 
\\m  her  dinner.  Of 
conrso  von  must 
take  Baby,  Loo  ;  she 
t;au  sit  on  my  knee. 
A  ud  here  come 
HUie  and  Mr.  Har- 
graves  —  you  will 
have  us  all. 

Fred.  All  right. 
Here,  Enid,  we'll 
get  you  in  place. 
You  can  sit  on  the 
grass  and  lean 
against  mother's 
knee. 

Eniu.  Where's 
.Tack  going  to  be  ? 

Fred  {consider- 
iitgljl).  Ilecan  stand 
behind  the  seat, 
just  behind  Effie. 

Enid.  I  want 
to  stand  behind  the 
seat. 

Don't  be  silly,  Enid.  You  sit  down  there — somebody  must  be  on  the  grass. 
Well,  let  Jack  sit  on  the  grass,  too. 

I  can't.    I  want  him  to  stand.    Uon't  Iw  so  tiresome,  Enid. 
Enid  {struck  hg  a  brilliant  notion).    Tell  you.    I'll  be  standing  on  Jack's  shoulders— like 
we  play  circus.    I  can  hold  on  to  the  tree. 

I^'rki)  {losing  his  temper).  Sit  down  on  the  grass  when  I  tell  you,  and  mind  your  own 
business. 

Enid.    All  right.  Cranky-books.    Now  I'll  poke  my  tongue  out  in  the  midlife  of  it. 


"And  the  gioup  has  all  to  be  made  up  again 


Fred. 
Enid. 
Fred. 
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The  Mother.  There,  there,  Enid,  Pred  knows  best  how  we  shall  all  sit.  Do  aa  he  asks 
you,  dear.    Freddy,  boy,  don't  lose  your  temper  ;  it  is  only  pleasure,  you  know. 

Pbbd  {sighing).  But  you  don't  know  how  annoying  it  is  when  they  will  argue  so  that 
they  know  best.  Don'fc  stick  your  leg  out  like  that,  Enid.  Can't  you  sit  on  it  ?  Pull  your 
dress  right  over  your  boot. 

Enid  {giggling).  R'mber  that  photo  he  took  of  Baby,  and  her  foot  was  bigger  than  all 
of  her  ? 

Fred  (toiKhdlff).  It  was  only  the  third  I  had  taken,  and  he  stuck  his  foot  right  out  of 
focus. 

Enid  {giggling').  R'mber  that  one  he  took  and  EfRe's  face  came  out  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  Mitchells's  cow,  and  tlie  cow  was  upside  down  ? 

Feed  {colouring).  Anyone  might  make  a  mistake  like  that.  I  suppose  you  were  al] 
jabbering  so  I  didn't  notice  I  was  using  the  same  plate  twice.  Hallo,  Mr.  Hargraves !  you're 
just  in  time  to  be  taken  with  Eilie.  Well,  it'll  be  a  treat  to  have  two  people,  at  any  rate, 
who'll  stand  where  I  tell  them.  You  go  behind  the  seat,  and  EUie  can  sit  by  mother.  No, 
that's  wong  ;  don't  go  next  to  Ellie. 

Hargraves  {moving  obedimtly  from  the  place  lie  had  taken).  What's  that  about  Bffie  and 
somebody's  cow  ? 

Feed.    Oh  !  only  some  of  Enid's  rot ! 

Enid.  Once  he  took  a  photo,  Mr.  Hargraves  ;  and  when  it  came  out,  there  was  a  cow — 
the  nest-door  cow,  Mr.  Mitchell's,  you  know — and  it  was  standing  on  its  head,  and  Effie's  face 
was  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Feed.  I  wish  you'd  hold  your  tongue,  Enid,  and  just  sit  stiil.  It  was  when  I  was 
learning,  Mr.  Hargraves,  and  I  took  two  photos  on  one  plate,  that  was  all. 

HiBaEAVES  {sympatheticaUj/).    I've  done  the  same  thing  myself,  old  fellow. 

Enid.  R'mber  that  one  when  he  took  the  kittens,  and  left  his  own  leg  some  way  in  the 
picture  ? 

Ellie.  That  was  a  fuiinior  on(i,  Fred,  that  time  you  took  a  snapshot  in  George  Street, 
and  tilted  your  camera  so  that  all  the  buildings  seemed  to  be  failing  ovei'.  And  he  tried  to 
persuade  us,  Dick,  he  did  it  to  get  an  "  earthquake  effect." 

Feed  (viciously).  That  was  a  funnier  one,  Ellie,  that  I  took  down  behind  the  summer- 
hoase,  und  Mr.  .Hargraves  seemed  to  think  you  were  falling  over.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
holding  you  up. 

Ellie  {Mushing  furiously).  There  is  a  difference  between  fun  and  rudeness,  Fred.  It 
was  very  mean  and  unkind  of  you  to  do  such  a  thing.  {Jumps  -up  and  goes  away  ^  folio  teed  by 
lldrgrdvea,  trying  to  soothe  her.) 

The  Mothee  {straightening  her  face  wi^  an  effort).    Fred,  that  was  very  unkind  of  yon. 

Feed  {grinning).  Fell  in  I  "What  a  lark  I  I  never  took  them  yet,  mater  ;  I  only  guessed 
at  it. 

The  Motheb.    You  young  scamp  !    Mr.  Hargraves  ought  to  deal  with  yon. 

Feed.    Here,  sit  still,  Enid.    Where  are  you  going  ?    Do  you  hear  ?    Slt  down  !, 

The  Mothee.  Eeally,  it  ia  enough  to  turn  your  hair  grey,  my  boy.  Enid,  that  is  too 
bad  of  you  after  Fred  has  put  you  in  a  good  position. 

Enid.    I  must  just  run  and  tell  Ellie  he  didn't.    She  looked  nearly  'zif  she'd  cry. 

The  Mothee.  No,  sit  down ;  it  is  too  late  to  mend  matters  now.  Ah  1  hero 
is  Edith  with  Baby.  Give  him  to  me.  Now,  Little  Boy  Bine,  sit  very  still,  and  look 
over  there— see  I  OhI  look  there.  Jump  about  a  httle,  Fred ;  I  shoitid  like  him  to 
come  out  smiling. 

Feed.  I'm  not  quite  ready  for  expressions  yet.  Yon  needn't  put  on  your  company 
smile  for  a  minute,  Edith.  And  don't  fluff  your  hair  all  over  the  place  like  that ;  you're  hiding 
Jack's  face.    Can't  you  tie  it  ,back"  or  something  ? 

Edith  {ivho  has  been  at  some  pains  to  pull  her  long  curls  over  her  shoulders).  Let  Jack  sit 
somewhere  else.    I'm  all  right  here— or  I'll  go  there  if  you  like. 

Fred.  Eight  in  front  of  mother  !  No,  you  don't.  You  always  try  to  get  where  yon 
show  the  most.    Sit  down  on  the  grass  with  Enid. 

Edith.    I  won't.    I  hate  sitting  down. 

Jack,    Yah  !    Wants  her  dress  to  show  ^cause  she's  got  a  sash  on.  ^  , 
Edith.    I  don't.   You're  a  rude  little  boy.  Jack.   I'm  goingalsda^tfedCBfi^ted.   If  I 
sit  down,  Enid's  right  in  front  of  me.  ^ 
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Fred  (resignedly).  Well,  go  on.  But  what  are  you  doing  with  that  umbrella  ?  Don't 
be  a  donkey— put  it  away. 

Edith  ippming  her  red  sunshade  and  striking  a  languid  attitude  beneath  I  want  to  be 
taken  with  it.    Why  shouldn't  I  ?    It  will  look  as  nice  as  anything. 

Fred.  You  wiU.  You'll  come  out  as  black  as  a  coal  with  a  shadow  over  your  face  like 
thiifc.  For  goodness  sake  shut  it  up  and  let  me  get  on.  Now,  are  you  all  ready  ?  Hold  your 
head  up,'  Enid— now — oh  !  keep  that  kid  still,  mother. 

The  Mother,  {gently).    Don't  forget  to  make  him  laugli,  Fred. 

Feed  (cuttng  an  anxious  caper  or  two).  Hi,  there  !— hi,  tliere  ! — Methiisaleh— diim-di- 
dum  !    Now,  don't  move,  anyone— keep  just  as  you  are— now— ■ 

The  Mother  is  vainly  trying  to  keep  Bahy  from  crawling  over  her  shoulder  ;  PJdith  is 
looking  simperingly  at  the  camera;  Jack  is  frowning  ferociously;  Edith  is  giggling; 
bid  Fred's  finger  is  just  ■pressing  the  release  of  the  shutter,  when  a  scream  of  arujer 
is  heard,  and  the  forgotten  Effie  rushes  reproachfully  right  into  the  pictttre. 
Effie.    I  wants  to  be  tooken,  Fwed — let  me  be  tooken,  Fweddie. 

And  t/ie  group  has  all  to  he  made  vp  again. 

In  the  Bathroom. 

Darkness  reigns,  broken  only  by  a  gleam  from  the  red  lantern.    Fred  is  developing  his- 
afternoon's  plates,  and  Eric  Mitchell,    the  next-door  boy,  toho  also  has  a  camera,  is 

looking  on. 

Fred.  Ciuiek  us  the  pyro— it's  in  an  oyster  bottle  under  the  seat.  This  blessed 
plate's  over-exposed  !    I  was  afraid  it  would  be. 

Eiuc  (groping  carefully  about).    Here  yon  are.    AVIiat  a  blessed  lot  of  bottles  you've  got ! 

Fred  (in  a  superior  way).  I  mix  my  own  developers.  There's  notliing  in  it  if  you 
buy  everything  ready  in  the  shop.  A  chap  .1  know  just  gets  those  little  bottles  of  ready- 
made  powders,  aud  all  he  knows  is  he  has  to  put  equal  quantities  of  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  and  his  developer  is  ready. 

Eric  (uncomfortably).    What  do  you  do  ? 

Fred  (roeJdng  his  plate  carefully).  I  do  them  myself,  of  course.  I  keep  the  pyro 
in  tLat  piekle-bottlc  near  the  water-beater.  Those  wine  bottles  up  there,  near  the 
hneii-press,  hold  the  mctabisulphite.  Then,  of  course,  you've  got  to  have  your 
accelerators.  I  don't  believe  in  ammonia,  do  you  ?  Not  with  pyro.  I  use  soda.  You 
learn  a  thing  or  two  as  you  go  along.  I  used  to  stick  in  potassium  bromide,  but 
Hargraves  —  he's  a  toff  at  it,  you  know — he  put  me  up  to  not  using  it,  if  you've 
used  ammonia  iis  your  accelerator ;  ammonia  bromide's  the  thing  then. 

Eric  ( much  impressed).    What  a  lot  you  know  about  it,  Stumpy ! 

Fred  (modestly).  Oh!  I  have  got  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet.  But  you  must  be  rather  a 
dab  at  it  yourself.  Those  were  very  gaudy  negatives  of  yours — those  of  the  men-o'-war 
in  Farm  Cove,  and  the  Manly  boats.  I've  not  done  any  yet  as  good  as  those.  You 
didn't  get  them  developed  for  you,  did  you  ? 

Eric,    Not  quite.    I'd  as  soon  get  someone  to  take  the  things — wouldn't  you  ? 

Fred.  Rather.  But  I  say,  what  proportions  do  you  use?  You  seem  just  to  hit  it, 
I  use  ten  per  cent,  solutions  always. 

Ertc  f ashamedly).  I— er — er— oh  !  I've  been  using  the  ready-made  things,  too;  but 
I  think  I'll  have  to  go  in  for  mixing  them  myself. 

Enid  ( ovtside  the  door).  Fred,  Ellie  says  she  can't  wait  any  longer,  and  you'll 
have  to  come  out  of  the  bathroom. 

Fred.    Just  look  at  this  blessed  thing,  Splodgcr !    It's  frilling  vilely. 

Ehio  (examining  it  eritieaUy).    You'd  better  get  some  methylated  spirits. 

Feed.  Shove  it  over  to  me.  Isn't  it  there  ?  In  a  little  can  ?  Hang  it  all  I  I 
suppose  nurse  has  carted  it  away  again.  I  wish  she'd  let  it  alone.  Enid  I— hi  I  are  you 
there,  Enid  ?  No,  don't  push  the  door  open.  Cut  into  the  nursery  and  get  the 
methylated  spirits  for  me.    They'll  be  in  the  cupboard,  near  Baby's  food-warmer. 

Enid  (a  note  of  neri'otisnfss  in  her  voice).  It's  all  dark  along  the  passive,  Fred. 
Someone  h:is  tui'ned  the  g;is  out. 

Fred  (impjatientli/ ).  Of  course  it  is.  Do  vou  think  I  can  liave  in 
liere  through  the  cracks?   Cut  along  !   Nothing  can  hurt  you,     I'v^^^^^gi^  . 
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EsiD  {shutting  her  eyes  and  running  along  very  hard).    All  right,  I'll  get  it. 

Fred  {holding  hin  negatives  one  after  the  other  to  the  light).  Thia  one's  going  to  be 
good,  I'm  sure.  See  Iiow  sharp  the  trees  are.  Look  at  this  one,  Splodger.  It  would 
have  been  A  1,  only  that  little  donkey  Effie  ran  into  it  just  as  I  let  go.  I  don't  quite 
understand  this  one.    What's  it  look  like  to  you  ? 

Enid.    Ok-h-h — ugh-h-h — Freddie  !    {Noise  of  falling  and  spilling  outside.) 

Fred  (Jdting  himself  out  of  the  smallest  possible  aperture  in  the  door).  Now  what  have 
you  done  ? 

EiriD  {clinging  to  him).    There  was  a  black  man  running  after  me  ! 

Fred.  Don't  be  such  a  little  goose  !  Where's  the  can  ?  Good  Heavens  !  you've  spilt 
every  drop,  and  there's  no  more  in  the  home  ! 

Enid  {sobbing  bitterly).  Se  had  almost  catched  me  by  my  hair.  Oh,  Freddie  !  don't  go 
away ! 

FiiBD  {swallowing  his  disappointment  like  a  man,  and  Mssing  her  fright  a-wag).  Poor 
old  Toddlea  !  Xever  mind.  If  you  sit  very  still,  you  may  come  in  and  watch  us.  Now  mind 
wiiere  you  walk— look  out,  don't  knock  that  pie-disli  over.  Steady,  there's  a  soup-plate  in 
that  corner.    You  can  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bath,  but  you  mustn't  move  an  inch,  old  girl. 

Eeic.  We  might  be  able  to  manage  with  alum,  Stumpy.  {Breathless  silence  during  the 
operation^ 

Edith  {outside  door).  Fred,  you  are  to  come  out  of  that  at  once.  Ellie  is  waiting  to 
bath  the  children  ;  you  know  nui-se  h^  gone  out.  She  is  frightfully  angry  with  you.  Come 
out  this  minute. 

Fbed.  Oh,  good  Heavens,  Edie!  I  can't ;  I'm  doing  Bcmething  most  awfully  important. 
Tell  her  I  won't  be  long ;  let  her  bath  the  kids  somewhere  else. 

Edith.  I'm  very  sure.  What  is  the  use  of  having  a  bathroom,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  You 
seem  to  think  it's  just  made  for  your  silly  photos.    I'm  coming  in. 

Frkd.    Lock  the  door,  Splodger,  quick  ! 

Eeic  {turning  the  key  with  di^cuUy).    Only  just  in  time,  by  George  ! 
Edith.    Frederick  Willoughby,  are  you  going  to  let  me  in  ? 
Fred.    Edith  Marion  Willoughby— no,  I  am  not. 
Edith:.    Oh,  very  well.    {A  ininute''s  silence). 

Fhed.  The  little  cat  1  She's  lit  the  gas.  Quick,  quick,  Splodger  !  stuff  those  towels 
along  the  crack.  Edie,  Edie  I  I'll  give  you  anything  you  like  if  you'll ^U¥n  it  off.  Every- 
thing's spoiling.  In  the  prees,  Splodger ;  look  sharp — sheets,  blankets— anything  that'll 
cover  the  ventilator. 

Euic  (hastily  turning  a  Ug  foot-hath  over  several  of  the  plates).  That's  better.  Now  .let's 
stuff  everything  over  the  bath  ;  the  lighfll  get  in  underneath. 

Enid  {eagerly  tearing  off  her  jpimfore).    Here's  something,  Eric ;  and  here's  my  hand- 

kereliief,  too. 

Fked  {dragging  spotless  blankets  out  of  the  press  and  carrying  them  to  the  bath).  These 
won't  let  in  much. 

Edith  {outside).    Perhaps  you'll  do  as  you're  asked  another  time,  Frederick  Willoughby. 
Ellie  {outside).    Fred,  my  dear  old  fellow,  1  can't  wait  another  second.    I  must  have 
the  room  now. 

Fbed  {imploringly).  Ellie,  like  aa  angel,  turn  out  that  beastly  gas,  will  you  ?  And  choke 
Edith. 

Ellie.   Did  you  light  it,  Edith  ?    What  an  abominable  thing  to  do  !    That  better, 

Fred? 

Feed.    Rather.    You're  a  duck,  Ellie  ! 

Ellie.    No,  you  won't  say  I  am,  for  I  really  must  have  the  room,  old  boy.   Poor  little 
EfEe's  asleep  on  the  hearthrug,  and  Jack  is  next  door  to  it. 
Fred.    Tell  them  a  story,  Ellie  ;  that'll  keep  them  chirpy. 

Ellie.  But  it  is  eight  o'clock.  They  all  ought  to  be  asleep  by  this  ;  and  there  are  the 
baths  to  come  first.    I  don't  know  what  mother  would  say  if  she  were  at  home. 

Fred.  Dearrat  darling  !  couldn't  you  bath  them  somewhere  else  ?  Just  for  once,  do  it 
in  the  nursery. 

Ellie.   It  would  wake  Baby  up. 

Edith.    I  am  surprised  you  stay  arguing  with  him,  Ellie.   Just  ordo'-iiimJafOpie  out  \ 


■  that's  wh^t  you  ought  to  do, 


PORTRAITS— WHILE  YOU  WAIT. 
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Fred.    No  one  asked  you  to  speak,  Miss  Cat ! 

Ellie.    You  wouldn't  like  poor  Baby  to  be  waked,  Fred,  would  you  ? 
Fred.    Well,  batli  them  in  the  kitchen,  darling  angel  I  That's  a  lovely  place.   You'd  like 
to  be  bathed  in  the  kitchen,  wouldn't  you,  Toddles  ? 
Enid.  Rather. 

Ellie.  But  Emma  is  sitting  there,  and  she  lias  her  young  man  with  her.  We  can't 
interrupt  her. 

Feed.    Sweet,  lovely,  dearest  Ellie  I  couldn't  you  do  without  bathing  them  at  all  ?  They 

can't  be  so  very  dirty  ;  they 
have  a  cold  bath  every  morn- 
ing, like  the  rest  of  us.  You're 
not  very  dirty,  are  you, 
Toddles  ? 

Enid  {stoutly).  No ;  I 
am  as  clean  as  clean,  Ellie, 
truly,  really.  Even  my  hands 
are  clean. 

Edith.  Ellie,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  you.  If  you  give 
in  to  that  boy,  I  shan't  think 
much  of  you.  Aud  look  at 
the  trick  he  served  you, 
taking  you  and  Mr.  Hargraves 
like  that.    Just  pay  him  out. 

Ellie.  This  happens  to 
be  my  business,  Edie.  Dear 
Fred,  would  ten  minutes 
more  be  enough  for  you  ? 
I  could  be  undressing  Effie 
just  here  in  the  spare  room. 

Fred.  Angel  of  my  life  1 
go  anywhere  but  in  the  spare 
room.  I've  stood  a  lot  of 
plates  in  there  to  dry  against 
the  wall. 

Ellik.  Well,  I  will  un- 
dress her  downstairs,  if  ten 
minutes  will  see  the  end  of 
this  darkness. 

Fred.  Half  an  hour, 
precious  duckie  !  Just  one 
little  half  hour.  Go  and 
write  him  a  letter —  think  how 
glad  he'll  be  to  have  it — and 
by  the  time  you've  finished 
you  can  have  five  hundred 
baths. 

Ellie  {despair  ingh/).  I 
can't  wait  half  an  hour. 
The  chicks  would  not  be  in 
bed  till  ten. 

By  Jove,  Stumpy  !  it's  a  stunner,  this  one  ! — the  best  of 


"  'Tbere  was  a  black  man  running  after  me!'" 


Eric.    It's  coming  along  grand, 
the  lot.    We'd  better  get  it  out. 

Fred.  Darhng,  darling,  come  in,  will  you  ?  Just  you  ;  don't  let  that  little  spitfire  in. 
Tread  carefully — that's  a  pie-dish — here,  don't  smash,  the  soup-plates.  Just  take  that  negative 
out,  will  you  ?  Stumpy's  and  my  fingers  are  all  over  this  beastly  stufl'.  Steady  ;  don't  drip 
anywhere.  Look  out !  If  you  get  a  drop  in  that  dish,  you'll  spoil  the  whole  lot  of  stuff. 
That's  right— there— that's  grand  !  You  pick  them  up  first  rate,  EU.  Now  put  him  under  the 
tap— move  him  aboutr— here,  that'll  do.  Now,  hold  him  up  to  the  hghb— urn  I  i^'g  very  good. 
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EiiLlE.    Those  clouds — they  are  clouds,  aren't  they  ?— look  very  clear  and  good. 
Fbed.    That's  Edie's  hair  blowing  out.    Notice  bow  sharp  the  leaves  of  the  camphor 
laurel  are. 

Ellie.    And  the  garden-seat.    How  funny  Baby  looks — ^just  like  a  pickaninny  I 

Fbed.  Give  it  another  wash.  There,  that'll  do  ;  now  rear  it  gainst  the  skirting-board  to 
drain.  Aud  clear  out  now,  Ell,  will  you  ?  I  can't  get  on  with  you  under  my  feet.  I  really 
won't  be  long  ;  but  jou  can  see  how  important  it  is,  can't  you  ? 

Ellie.  Oh,  yes,  pfainly.  ¥'ell,  look  here,  young  man,  just  for  once  I'll  put  off  the  warm 
baths  tilt  to-aiorrow  night :  but  after  this  you  must  make  a  dark-room  somewhere  else.  You 
will,  won't  you,  boy  ?   It  is  really  very  awkward. 

Fred.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  You're  not  half  a  bad  sort,  Ellie.  You  can  stop  here 
and  watch  tne  develop,  one  of  these  nights,  if  you  like. 


THE   ONLY  WAY. 

"U/HEN  Love  comes  in,  why,  there's  nothmg  else  to  do 

But  dream  by  day  and  dream  by  night  and  dream  the  dream  is  true ; 

To  lose  the  old  romances, 

The  thrill  of  olden  glances, 
As  birds  who  feel  the  rain  at  noon  forget  the  morning  dew; 

To  let  the  mind  go  Maying 

In  ways  where  One  is  straying, 
To  set  the  seal  on  days  gone  by  and  think  it  little  sin; 

To  plan  the  time  of  meeting. 

The  parting  and  the  greeting — 
There*s  really  nothing  else  to  do  when  Love  comes  in. 

When  Love  goes  out,  why,  there's  nothing  else  to  do 
.   But  sigh  a  bit  and  smile  a  bit  and  watch  him  pass  from  view; 

To  free  the  heart  of  traces 

Of  sweet  words  and  embraces, 
To  brush  aside  the  dust  of  dreams  and  sweep  the  heart  anew; 

Then  set  the  latch  a-swinging 

Where  new  Love  may  come  winging 
And  pausfe  a  moment  at  the  sill  and  shyly  glance  about; 

To  give  the  greeting  due  him, 

And  laugh  a  welcome  to  him — 
There's  really  nothing  else  to  do  when  Love  goes  out. 

THEODOSIA  GARRISON. 
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THE  SURGERY  OF  LIGHT 


DR.  NIELS  FINSEN  AND  HIS  REMARKABLE  .DISCOVERY  OF 

HEALING  RAYS. 


Bt  cleteland  moffett. 


IT  is  fitting  that  a  great  discovery  touch- 
ing the  treatment  and  cure  of  certain 
diseases  by  UgM  alone  should  be  given 
the  world  by  a  man  who  lived  in  Iceland 
until  he  was  twenty-one,  and  knew  throngh 
all  Ills  boylioocl  the  depressing  influence  of 
too  much  night.  One  of  the  first  things 
Finsen  said  when  I  went  to  see  liim  last 
summer  in  Copenhagen  was  this,  and  he 
said  it  with  touching  humility  :  "All  that  I 
have  accomplished  in  my  experiments  with 
light,  and  all  tliat  I  have  learned  about  its 
therapeutic  value,  has  come  because  1  needed 
the  light  so  much  myself.  I  longed  for 
it  so." 

The  story  of  Pinsen's  achievement  is 
another  instance  of  success  growing  out  of 
apparent  failure,  and  strength  out  of  weak- 
ness. For,  after  studying  medicine  for  eight 
years  at  the  Copenhagen  University,  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree  in  1890  (at  the  age  of 
thirty)  only  to  find  himself  so  stricken  in 
body,  with  heart,  liver,  and  digestive  organs 
all  affected,  that  it  was  out  of  the  question 
for  him  ever  to  practise  his  profe^ion.  So 
he  turned  to  tlie  work  that  offered,  and  for 
three  years  filled  the  modest  post  of  preceptor 
in  anatomy  afc  the  University,  his  health  con- 
tinuing as  bad  as  possible.  Thus  in  ]8i):^> 
the  Finsen  whose  fame  to-day  is  celebrated 
through  ail  the  scientific  world  was  a  poor 
and  obscure  instructor  in  a  little  Danish 
city. 

During  these  three  years,  however,  Finsen 
did  more  tlian  teach  anatomy ;  his  spare 
time,  his  thouglits,  and  any  strength  he  had 
after  the  day's  work,  were  occupied  with 
observations  and  experiments  destined  soon 
to  rob  small-pox  of  its  ugliest  terror,  the 
scarring  of  the  face.  Not  that  he  started 
with  any  such  aim,  or  had  small-pox  par- 
ticularly ill  mind  at  first ;  he  started  with 
fight  and  a  study  of  its  physiological  action  ; 
Can  light  do  any  (/ood  to  the  body  ?  can  light 
<3o  any  harm  to  the  body  ? — a  subject  of  in- 
vestigation at  that  time  almosfc  entirely 
neglected.    But  he  came  presently  to  such 


important  conclusions  as  to  the  influence  of 
light  in  certain  eruptive  diseases,  notably 
small-pox,  that  before  the  end  of  1893  greal; 
doctors  in  various  parts  of  Europe  were 
hstening  with  respect  and  wonder  to  this 
startling  message  from  Copenhagen. 

It  was  a  simple  enough  line  of  reasoning 
that  led  Finsen  to  liis  first  discovery.  He 
found  that  if  a  number  of  earthworms  are 
placed  in  an  oblong  box  covered  half  with 
red  glass  and  half  with  blue  glass,  tliey  will 
always  crawl  away  from  the  blue  light  and 
seek  shelter  in  the  red  light.  In  bine  light 
they  are  restless  and  ill  at  ease,  in  red  light 
they  lie  stiU,  perfectly  content. 

Finsen  took  note  also  of  a  curious  experi- 
ment with  the  chameleon,  which  consists  in 
placing  tills  littJe  animal  so  tliat  half  of  its 
body  is  under  blue  glass  and  the  other  half 
.under  red  glass,  the  result  being  tiiat  one 
half  of  the  chameleon  turns  almost  black 
under  the  blue  light,  while  the  other  half 
remains  almost  white  under  the  red  light. 
Which  means,  explained  Finsen,  that  the 
chameleon  uses  its  movable  pigment  cells  to 
protect  itself  against  the  disagreeable  effects 
of  blue  light. 

And  the  summing  up  of  these  and  hun- 
dreds of  similar  observations  was  that,  of  the 
various  colours  composing  ordinary  sunshine, 
the  blue  or  actinic  rays  —  sometimes  also 
called  the  *'  chemical  "  rays— including  violet 
and  ultra-violet,  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
any  noteworthy  physiological  effect  upon 
animal  life.  The  red  rays  have  none  at  all, 
the  othera  scarcely  any.  All  that  the  red  or 
heafc  rays  can  do  is  to  burn  when  intense 
enough,  aa  fire  burns.  But  the  actinic 
rays,  which  do  not  burn,  have  other  proper- 
ties that  may  render  them  highly  beneficial 
or  harmful  to  animal  life.  Thus  it  is  the 
actinic  rays  that  produce  ordinary  sun- 
burn— really  not  burn  at  all,  but  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin,  \vhich  may,  as  explorers 
know,  be  quite  as  painful  on  a  glacier,  with 
the  thermometer  |bclow  zero,  m  in  the  tropics. 

Finsen  was  at  this  point  in  hfs^  researches 
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when,  one  day,  at  the  medical  library  m 

Copeiilifigen,  he  came  upon  a  pamphlet  pah- 
lislied  in  1832  by  Dr.  Pictou,  of  New  Orleans. 
In  the  paniplilet  there  was  incidental  mention 
of  the  fact  that,  during  a  certain  amall-pox 
epidemic,  Home  soldiers  confined  in  dark 
dungeons  had  suffered  the  disease,  and  re- 
covered without  suppuration  or  scarring.  No 
attempt  was  made  at  explanation.  But  the 
mere  fact  was  sufficient  for  Finsen,  who,  in  a 
flash  of  insight,  seized  upon  a  tratli  that  had 
lain  here  for  years,  understood  by  no  one. 
The  soldiers  had  recovered  without  scarring 
simply  because,  being  in  the  dark  cells,  they 
were  protected  against  the  irritating  actinic 
rays,  the  same  blue  rayg  that  disturb  the 
earcliworms  so.  No  one  knew  better  than 
I'inseu  how  much  harm  these  rayii  can  do, 
even  to  a  normal  and  healthy  skin,  by  sun- 
burning.  How  much  greater  harm,  he 
reasoned,  must  tiiese  rays  work  if  allowed  to 
fail  upon  an  inflamed,  sensitive  cuticle  like 
that  of  a  small-pox  patient !  It  was,  therefore, 
clear  to  him  that  such  patients  sliould  be 
kept  either  in  darkness,  like  Dr.  Pictou's 
prisoners,  or,  better  still  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience and  comfort,  in  red  light,  which  is 
phvHiologiciiUy  the  same  as  darkness.  Would 
nolpiU.ients  thus  protected  from  the  chemical 
rays  enjoy  hnmunity  from  pock-marking  ?  he 
asked  himself. 

W'ithin  a  month  after  the  question  had 
suggested  itself,  Finsen  offered  to  the  world 
his  red-light  treatment,  declaring  confidently 
that  small-pox  patients  would  suffer  no  scar- 
ring of  face  or  body  if  cared  for  in  rooms 
from  which  all  light  but  red  had  been  ex- 
cluded. And  the  curious  part  of  it  is,  that 
at  this  time  Finsen  had  never  seen  a  case  of 
small-po-c,  and  based  his  conchisions  entirely 
on  theoretical  grounds.  He  was  like  the 
astronomer  who  first  calculated  witli  pencil 
and  paper  that  there  mvM  be  a  new  planet 
at  a  certain  point  in  the  heavens,  and  then 
set  about  finding  it  with  his  telescope. 

It  happened  that  there  was  much  small- 
pox that  summer  in  Bergen,  Norway ;  and 
*  Dr.  Findholm,.  chief  of  the  military  service 
there,  suggested  to  Dr.  Svendsen,  life  assistant, 
that  he  should  make  a  trial  of  the  red-light 
treatment.  In  August,  1893,  the  first  test 
was  made  on  eight  small-pox  patients,  four 
of  them  children  who  had  never  been 
vaccinated  and  were  bad  cases.  The  result 
was  a  triumph  for  Finsen,  and  was  summed 
up  thus  by  Dr.  Svendsen  :  — 

"  The  period  of  suppuration,  the  most 
dangerous  and  most  painful  st^e  of  small- 
pox, did  not  appear  j  there  was  no  elevation 


of  temperature  and  no  edema.  The  patients 
entered  the  stage  of  convalescence  im- 
mediately after  the  stage  of  vaccination, 
which  seemed  a  little  prolonged.  The  hideous 
scars  were  avoided." 

Within  a  few  months  the  red  light  was 
also  tried  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  by  Dr. 
Benckert,  whose  verdict  was ;  "  In  grave 
cases  of  small-pox  it  gave  the  most  surprising 
results.  I  can  say,  as  the  result  of  my 
experience,  that  suppuration  is  usually 
abolished  by  this  treatment.  Scars  are 
extremely  rare,  and  if  they  do  occur,  they 
are  insignificant.  The  duration  of  the 
disease  is  shorter." 

And  presently  control  tests  were  made, 
showing  that  if  smali-pox  patients  were  ex- 
posed to  daylight  after  beginning  the  red- 
light  treatment,  they  invariably  suffered 
suppuration  and  scarring.  A  very  little 
daylight  was  found  sufficient  to  do  the  harm, 
the  inflamed  skin  being  almost  as  sensitive  to 
the  actinic  rays  as  a  photographic  plate.  It 
was,  therefore,  judged  necessary,  and  is 
to-day,  to  keep  every  ray  of  daylight  out  of 
a  smail-pox  patient's  room,  and  to  cover 
every  window  and  opening  with  red  curtains 
or  red  glass,  with  the  same  care  that  a 
photographer  exercises  in  guarding  his  dark- 
room. In  ordinary  cases  a  dear  red  light  is 
suificient  to  prevent  scarring,  and  the  patient 
can  see  to  read.  In  very  bad  cases,  however, 
there  is  need  of  a  deep  red  light.  ■ 

Now  that  all  this  is  understood  and  the 
value  of  red-light  treatment  recognised 
everywhere,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  to 
the  methods  of  ten  years  ago  (they  are  still 
puraued  by  many  doctors)  and  see  how  the 
best  of  th^  succeeded  in  a  measure  simply 
because  they  accidentally  offered  some  pro- 
tection against  the  chemical  rays.  Thus  the 
various  compresses  employed,  the  smearing 
of  the  face  with  fatty  substatices,  the  painting 
it  with  tincture  of  iodine  or  nitrate  of  silver 
— all  these,  and  others,  did  good  in  so  far  as 
they  guarded  the  patient's  face  from  day- 
light. And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  back 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  value  of 
red  curtains,  red  coverlets,  and  red  glol)ea 
about  the  bed  in  small-pox  cases  was  loudly 
proclaimed  by  certain  doctors  who,  sad  to 
relate,  were  regarded  aa  charlatans  by 
orthodox  practitioners  of  that  day.  But 
it  remained  for  Finsen  to  formulate  these 
odds  and  ends  of  the  true  method  into  a 
system  resting  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Here,  then,  was  one  thing  accomplished 
by  the  ailing  ap^^toniy  J^h^i^  IcAU  the 
world  might  now  have  small-^x  without 
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fear  of  disfigurement,  which  was  something, 

althonf.rh  certainly  not  a  cure. 


NIRLS  R.  FINSEX  IN  HIS  WORKING  CLOTHES. 

With  SO  much  done,  Finsen  went  back  to 
his  general  experiments,  and  after  1893  we 
find  him,  thanks  to  his  newly  won  prestige, 


freed  from  the  drudgery  of  teaching,  and 
able  to  concentrate  all  his  efforts,  health 
permitting  (which  it  usually  did  not), 
upon  his  chosen  field  of  phototherapy, 
or  the  use  of  light  in  medical  practice. 
Having  pointed  out  a  certain  injury 
iliat.  ilie  body  may  suffer  from  the 
i^lieriucal  rays,  he  now  hoped  to 
discover  in  them  some  -ansuspected 
virtues. 

It  was  well  known  at  this  time 
that  ordinary  sunlight  will  destroy 
bacteria  if  these  are  long  enough 
exposed  to  its  action.  Finsen  now 
proceeded  to  show  that  this  bacteri- 
cidal action  of  light  is  almost  entirely 
limited  to  the  blue,  tlie  violet,  and 
the  ultra-violet  rays  (the  green, 
yellow,  and  red  being  practiaiUy  ufie- 
less),  and  this  action  is  grcittly 
intensified  by  focusing  the  light 
through  lenses.  Thus  Finsen  found 
that  while  unfocused  light  from  a 
July  sun  in  Copenhagen  wonld  kill 
plate  cultures  of  the  hadllm  pro- 
digiosu?  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
same  light  concentrated  tlirough 
lenses,  with  the  useless  rays  filtered 
out,  would  kill  similar  cultures  in 
two  or  three  seconds;  and  the  same 
was  true  of  other  bacteria — they 
were  almost  instantly  destroyed  if 
exposed  to  concentrated  actinic  rays. 

Now,  evidently,  yon  can  cure  any 
bacterial  disease  if  you  can  destroy 
the  bacteria  that  cause  it,  so  the 
essential  thing  to  know  next  was 
how  far  into  the  body  these  chemical 
rays  could  be  made  to  penetrate  for 
this  business  of  bacteria- killing.  If 
they  coiUd  be  fent  through  and 
through  the  body  (as  some  credulous 
newspapers  have  im^ined),  then  all 
diseases  of  bacterial  origin,  tuber- 
culosis and  the  rest,  nmst  certainly 
be  cured  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
any  such  considerable  penetration  is 
impossible  with  the  present  resources 
of  science.  The  depth  of  the  radial 
action  into  the  tissues  is  very  shallow 
—a  few  millimeters  at  the  most.  It 
is  true  that  the  actinic  rays  will 
penetrate  farther  when  concentrated 
by  lenses,  but  not  far  enough  to 
make  them  available  i^ainst  any  but 
superficial  diseases. 
Finsen's  experiments  furthermore  demon- 
strated that  a  powerful  electric  light  is  more 
efficient  as  a  bactericidal  agent  th%i]  ordinary 
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Bunliglit,  however  concentra:^d,  since  the 
latter  loses  part  of  its  ultra-violet  rays  in 
paasing  througb  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
while  the  former  has  these  in  abundance. 
And  in  the  matter  of  penetration  he 
discovered  tliat  the  actinic  rays  wiU  go  much 
deeper  into  tissues  from  which  the  blood  has 
been  pressed  so  that  they  are  left  white. 
The  red  colour  of  the  blood  acta  like  red 
glass  in  opposing  the  passage  of  any  light 
but  red.  Finsen  showed  this  ingeniously  by 
placing  a  piece  of  sensitised  paper  back  of 
his  wife's  ear  and  then  allowing  the  con- 
centrated rays  from  one  of  his  lamps  to  fall 
upon  the  front  of  the  car.  The  experiment 
was  tried  first  when  the  ear  was  full  of 
blood,  and  in  this  case  it  wa^  found,  after 
five  minutes' exposure  to  the  light,  that  the 
paper  was  not  blackened.  Then  the  light 
was  turned  upon  the  ear  squeezed  free  of 
blood,  and  within  twenty  seconds  the  paper 
was  blackened. 

Gradually  a  girdle  of  limitations  was 
established  about  the  new  field  of  investiga- 
tion. For  instance,  there  is  a  variety  of 
baldness  due  to  bacteria  wliich,  it  was 
i^asonable  to  think,  might  be  cured  by  the 
chemictd  rays.  And  there  is  a  form  of 
superficial  cancer  due  to  bacteria  which  also 
fitted  the  conditions.  And  there  are  various 
diseases  (some  due  to  bacteria  and  some  not) 
which  seemed  to  call  the  experimenter  with 
his  healing  cleetric-lamp.  What  would  the 
chemical  niys  do  for  measles,  or  acne,  or 
lupus  ?  These  were  questions  that  could 
only  be  answered  after  months  of  tests. 

Finsen  began  with  lupus,  a  dreadful 
disfiguring  disease,  usually  of  the  face,  that 
comes  when  the  bacteria  of  tuberculosis 
attack  the  surfaces  of  the  body  instead  of 
the  lungs  or  deeper  parts.  There  was  no 
cure  for  lupus,  and  thousands  of  sufferers 
over  the  world  (there  were  some  ],500  in 
Denmark  alone)  were  condemned  without 
hope  to  endure  its  slow  ravages.  Surgeons 
might  cut  away  the  affected  parts,  but  some 
of  the  bacteria  were  almost  sure  to  remain, 
so  that  the  knife  gave  only  temporary  relief. 

Finscn's  first  patient  was  an  engineer  of 
Copenhagen,  Niels  Morgeusen,  who  for  eight 
years  since  the  lupus  declared  itself  had 
vainly  tried  whatever  science  could  suggest 
for  his  relief.  No  less  than  twenty-five 
times,  he  told  me,  his  face  had  been  operated 
on,  the  right  side  being  cut,  scraped,  burned 
with  acids,  seared  with  hot  irons,  and  all  to 
no  avail.  In  the  autumn  of  1895  the  photo- 
therapeutic  treatment  on  Morgensen  was 
begun.    At  first  everything  was  very  crude  ; 


a  hand  lens  was  used  to  concentrate  the  rays 
from  an  ordinary  arc  lamp,  the  red  and  ultra- 
red  being  filtered  out  through  blue  water. 
For  an  hour  or  two  hours,  every  day,  this 
euuccntrated  blue  light  w^as  directed  against 
the  afflicted  right  ebeek,  Finsen  himself 
holding  the  lens,  aided  by  a  medical  student. 

The  result  came  up  to  the  fullest  expecta- 
tions. After  the  firat  treatment  there  was 
no  more  spread  of  the  disease,  but  a  steady 
closing  in  of  the  lupus  patches  and  a 
lessening  of  the  angry  redness  as  healthy 
tissue  formed.  "Within  sis  months  Niels 
Morgensen  was  free  from  his  disease,  and 
Finsen  had  done  what  doctors  and  surgeons 
would  have  laughed  at  as  a  mad  impossi- 
bility—lie had  cured  a  case  of  Inpus  with 
some  blue  water  and  a  piece  of  glass  ! 

And  so  the  thing  was  settled,  and  again 
Finsen's  reasoning  was  demonstrated  sound. 
These  strange  chemical  rays  that  must  be 
shunned  in  smaH-pox  were  seen  now  to  liold 
a  cure  for  this  other  dread  malady,  lupus. 
The  light  which  caused  Iiarmfnl  irritation  in 
the  one  case  destroyed  harmful  bacteria  in 
the  other  ;  and,  better  still,  destroyed  them 
painle^Iy.  All  that  Finsen  asked  of  a 
patient  was  not  to  have  small-pox  and  lupus 
at  the  same  time  ! 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Finsen's  new 
discovery  met  with  prompt  recognition. 
Within  a  month  of  Morgensen's  cure  the 
Finsen  Ijight  Institution  had  been  established 
in  Copenhagen,  starting  modestly  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Commune  Hospital,  and 
moving  soon  to  important  buildings  of  its 
own  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  first  sis  months 
only  ten  or  twelve  cases  were  received,  and  a 
single  nurse  gave  the  treatment ;  but  the 
benefit  to  those  treated  was  so  great  that 
soon  the  news  spread  over  all  Denmark  and 
passed  beyond,  that  at  last  a  cure  for  lupus 
had  been  found,  a  simple  cure  by  light. 
Straightway  from  many  points  came  the 
afflicted  ones — Danes  and  Swedes  and  Kor- 
wegians  and  Germans— to  see  what  this 
young  doctor  of  Copenhagen  could  do  for 
them,  this  sick  man  Finsen,  with  his  vital 
organs  alt  gone  wrong  and  his  great  belief 
in  light.  What  Finsen  did  was  to  cure 
them  ! 

And  see  now  how  swift  the  spread  of  a 
beneficent  discovery.  Every  year,  in  April, 
the  present  Queen  of  England  and  her  sister, 
the  former  Empress  of  Bu^ia,  were  accus- 
tomed to  visit  Copenhagen  for  the  birthday 

of  old  King  Christian,  0i®iX?\''hl^A  ^"^^ 
course  they  were  tb;ldt'itfMh»^§J*yiing  that 
Finsen  had  done,  and  they  went  to  the  Light 
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Institute  and  observed  ttie  treatment  for 
tliemselves,  with  the  result  that  in  1898 
the  Empress  of  Russia  sent  tlie  Trincc  of 
Oldenburg  to  Copenht^en  with  three  of 
the  most  eminent  professors  in  St.  Petere- 
burg  to  study  Finsen's  methods,  with  a  view 
of  introducing  them  into  Kussia.  So  favour- 
able was  their  report  tliat  presently  St. 
Petersburg  had  its  Finsen  Institute  also. 
Meantime  Queen  Alexandra  had  presented 
one  of  Finsen's  lamps  to  the  Loudon  Hos- 
pital, where  in  due  course  a  Hght  department 


lens  of  rock  crystal  for  the  one  of  ordiuary 
glass  used  at  first,  since  he  found  that  rock 
crystal  allows  the  ultra-violet  rays  to  pass 
freely,  while  ordinary  glass  almost  stops 
them.  And  he  gradually  increased  the 
power  of  liis  clectrii.^  lauT])  from  twenty-five 
amperes  up  to  fifty,  seventy,  to  eiglity 
amperes,  as  in  the  lamps  used  now.  Of 
course,  tlto  more  powerful  the  arc  light  is,  tlie 
mure  abundant  is  the  supply  of  actinic  rays 
and  the  greater  their  penetration.  And  the 
only  reason  why  Finsen  has  stopped  at  lamps 
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(then  ntiscKss  OP  wales). 


was  established,  and  exists  to-day,  for  the 
treatment  of  lupus. 

Needless  to  say,  Finsen  lias  made  many 
advances  in  the  use  of  the  light.  He  soon 
discovered,  for  instance,  that  the  ultra-violet 
or  invisible  rays  at  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum  are  much  more  efficacious  in  killing 
bacteria — say  ten  times  more  so — than  are  the 
visible  violet  rays,  and  this  fact  led  him  to 
abolish  the  blue-water  filter  which  prevents 
the  ultra-violet  rays  from  passing,  and  to  use 
instead  clear  water  which  sufficiently  absorbs 
the  red  and  ultra-red  rays  that  would  other- 
wise burn  the  skin.    He  also  substituted  a 


of  eighty  amperes  (that  is,  about  throe  times 
the  intensity  of  ordinary  street  arc  lamps)  is 
because  above  that  point  it  is  impossible,  as 
yet,  to  cool  down  the  light  so  that  a  patient 
can  bear  it. 

Suppose  we  look  in  now  at  Finsen's  Light 
Institute  and  observe  something  of  its  prac- 
tical working.  One  is  stnick  first  of  all  by 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  set  in  the  midst  of 
lovely  gardens,  .shaded  by  fine  trees,  and 
walled  about  with  vines  and  flowers.  No 
cheerless  hospital  this,  but  a  handsome  villa 
in  the  choicest  ^f^j9|@)(pj^ba|^.  Here 
are  the  laboratones  and  Finsen** home,  and, 
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just  adjoiuing,  a  long,  white,  two-storey 
building  where  patienta  are  treated  :  all  this 
a  gift  of  the  Danish  Government.    As  you 

glance  through  the  hedges,  you  see  a  glow  of 
red  light  like  a  foundry,  and  figures  moving 
behind  wide-open  doors.  These  are  the 
lupus  patients,  and  the  glare  is  that  of  the 
red-shaded  Fin-sen  lamps,  for  each  lamp  has 
the  intensity  of  thirty-five  thousand  candles, 
and  there  are  seven  in  one  large  room. 

The  seven  lamjs,  with  their  glowing  red 
curtains,  are  seven  centres  of  cheerfulness, 
and  under  each  one  yon  are  surprised  to  see 
laughing,  chattering  groups,  eight  people  to 
a  lamp,  four  patients  and  four  nurses.  The 
patients  lie  comfortably  on  high  cots  and 
receive  the  light  from  four  down-sianting 
tubes  like  telescopes,  in  which  are  the  costly 
rock-crystal  lenses  and  the  water  for  elimin- 
ating the  heat  rays.  These  tubes  the  nurses 
move  into  position,  so  as  to  focus  an  intense 
concentrated  beam,  yet  sulfi(;ieiitly  cool,  upon 
the  surface  under  treatment,  usually  some 
part  of  the  face,  and  they  also  press  the 
surface  with  a  water-filled  gliws  which  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  freeing  the  tissues 
from  blood  and  still  further  cooling  the  rays. 
That  is  about  all  tliere  is  to  the  treatment, 
which  goes  on  thus  in  »mwm  of  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  a  day  for  each  patient,  and, 
being  quite  painless,  leads  naturally  to 
pleasant  sociability  in  the  various  groups. 

In  moving  about  the  room,  one  sees 
patients  of  m1  ages  from  four  to  seventy, 
and  more  women  than  men.  They  come 
from  different  countries  and  speak  various 
languages.  Several  are  from  England, 
attracted  by  the  small  cost  of  treatment,  only 
sixty  kroner  a  month  (about  three  pounds 
twelve  sliilUngs)  for  the  very  poor,  or  one 
hundred  kroner  for  those  in  better  circum- 
stances. Fancy  being  cured  of  lupus— actually 
cured-  -for  four  shillings  a  day  !  Here  is  a 
German  girl  busy  with  her  sewing  while  she 
vpaits  her  turn.  She  was  meant  to  be  pretty. 
Here  is  a  mau  with  his  collar  off,  taking  the 
treatment  fast  asleep,  as  often  happens.  And 
watch  the  nurses,  very  neat  in  their  grey 
and  white  frocks,  as  they  bend  over  flieir 
charges.  Eed  spectacles  guard  their 
eyes  against  the  dazzle,  their  arms  are 
bared  to  the  elbows,  their  hands  are 
busy  with  the  light,  and  on  their  faces  is 
a  glow  which  is  partly  an  up-reflection  of  the 
rays,  and  partly  an  outward  reflection  of  kind 
thoughts,  for  there  is  a  peculiar  d^nity  and 
sweetness  in  these  Danish  women. 

So  the  smnce  drowses  along,  with  a  low 
buzz  of  talk,  and  the  regular  clicking  of  the 


lamps  as  the  clockwork  feeds  down  the  car- 
bons. Sundays  and  week-days  alike  through- 
out the  year,  the  light  cure  is  in  operation, 

and  has  been  now  since  189fi,  in  which  time 
the  aotiiiic  rays  have  shown  abundantly  what 
they  can  do  in  destroying  the  bacteria  of 
lupus.  Not  in  a  few  weeks,  it  is  true,  but 
surely,  after  such  linie  as  is  required-- some- 
times months,  occasionally  when  the  disease 
is  very  bad.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  most  of  the  eases  received  up  to  the 
present  have  been  bad  ones,  lupus  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  years'  standing.  Yet 
the  actinic  rays  have  invariably  done  their 
work,  and  one  may  say  that  in  some  600 
cases  on  the  records  at  Copenhagen,  there 
have  been  no  failures  due  to  any  fault  in  the 
ligiit  treatment,  oidy  a  few  when  the  patients 
began  it  too  far  gone  for  anything  to  help 
tliem.  In  the  future,  of  course,  such  bad 
cases  will  become  more  and  more  rare,  since 
sufferers  will  take  the  disease  in  time,  and 
the  cure  of  lupus  in  its  early  stages  is  merely 
a  matter  of  weeks  or  days.  Fiuseu  says  in 
one  of  his  papers :  "  I  have  observed  cases  of 
lupus,  in  which  the  lesion  was  the  size  of  a 
pea,  completely  disappear  after  having  been 
subjected  for  only  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
to  the  action  of  tlie  ultra-violet  rays." 

Already  the  Finsen  lamps  have  been  used 
with  success  for  cancer  in  its  small  service 
form  {Epithelioma  cutamum),  the  records  o'l 
twenty-two  such  cases  showing  ten  cures,- 
four  still  under  treatment,  and  eight  where 
the  treatment  was  discontinued.  Also,  obsti- 
nate cases  of  acne  have  been  cured,  as  well 
as  the  kind  of  bacterial  baldness  {Alopecia 
areata)  mentioned  above.  Excellent  results 
have  been  obtained  in  erysipelas  and  minor 
eruptions,  and  tlicre  is  opening  a  wide  and 
promising  iield  of  investigation  as  to  the 
benefits  of  electric-light  baths  and  sun-baths 
in  various  nervous  diseases  and  in  insanity. 
At  the  Finsen  Institute  there  is  a  large  room 
where  naked  patients  walk  about  for  a  pre- 
scribed length  of  time  under  a  powei-ful 
electric  light.  And  the  roof  is  built  flat, 
with  rows"  of  littie  dressing-houses,  for  sun- 
bath  patients.  Of  precise  results  here,  how- 
ever, it  is  still  too  soon  to  speak— Fiusen's 
attitude  towards  possibilities  of  the  future 
being  always  to  say  nothing  untd  he  is  sure. 
But  the  work  of  phototherapy  is  marching 
on  in  many  laboratories.  Soon  there  will  be 
light  institutes  like  Finsen's  in  all  large 
cities,  and  any  day  there  may  be  given  to 
the  world  some  other  discoveryvjperhaps  a 
far  greater  one,Hiate^Maffii@fi5l^ew  field 
of  the  uses  of  light  in  medicine. 
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THB  CHATIK-BROCA  ELECTRIO  LAMP  FOB  THB  CUBE  OF  LUPUB  BY  FIMSES*S  SIKTHOD  AS  U8E11  HI 
DR.  BISSEKI^  IN  THE  BROCA  HOSPITAL,  PA&ia. 


Some  time  after  my  visit  to  Oopenha<?en,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  Finsen 

light  treatment  as  it  has  been  ado])tcd  in 
Paris  and  liondon.  I  went  to  several  of  the 
great  hospifals  in  the?ie  cities,  and  again 
saw  the  Finsen  hunps  woriving  their  benign 
wonders.  All  were  agreed  that  lupns  could 
now  be  cured,  absolutely  cured  ;  agreed  also 
as  to  the  etticacy  of  red  light  against  small- 
pox disfigurement. 

In  Paris,  the  doctors,  wliile  giving  Finsen 
the  full  credit  as  the  pioneer  discoverer,  have 
a  lamp  of  their  own  which  they  claim  is  in 
several  points  superior  to  his.  This  lamp, 
the  invention  of  Professor  IJroca  and  Dr. 
Chatin,  is  umjuestionably  smaller  and  simpler 
and  easier  to  operate  than  Finsen's,  and  pos- 
sesses this  peculiarity,  that  one  of  its  carbons 
has  a  core  of  cast-iron,  the  result  being  that 
the  are  light  thus  produced  throws  out  ultra- 
violet raya  in  far  greater  abundance  (they 
tiiaim  three  times  greater)  than  the  light 
from  ordinary  carbons.  And  in  my  visit  to 
the  Broca  Hospital  in  Paris,  Dr.  Bisserie, 
(■^f  de  laborateire  in  the  department  of  elec- 
trotherapy, assured  me  that  with  this  im- 
proved lamp  they  do  as  much  for  a  hipus 
patient  in  twenty  minutes  (the  length  of 


their  sianees)  as  Finsen  does  in  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  Furthermore,  they  do  away 
entirely  with  the  use  of  water  in  cooling  the 
rays  (they  use  only  thirty  amperes  instead  of 
eighty),  and  also  with  the  constant  attend- 
ance of  a  nurse  to  press  the  tissues  free  from 
blood.  Furthermore,  they  find  that  one 
application  of  the  light  in  several  days  is 
sufficient  for  best  results,  instead  of  one 
application  every  day.  All  of  which  seems 
in  the  nature  of  real  progress  and  promises 
fine  things  for  the  future ;  but  it  should  be 
said  that  this  French  lamp  is  scarcely  a  year 
old,  so  that  its  permanent  value  cannot  yet 
be  regarded  as  established. 

Meantime,  Finsen  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
longing  for  light,  and  trust  in  his  virtues,  is  a 
stricken  man.  All  that  he  has  done  for  the 
healtli  of  others  has  profited  little  for  his 
own  health.  When  1  saw  hint,  he  looked 
weak  and  ill,  though  buoyed  up  by  the  power 
of  his  enthusiasm,  a  sort  of  light  from  within. 
He  is  al)le  to  work  only  an  hour  or  two  in 
a  day.  He  suffers  constantly.  He  can  eat 
scarcely  anything,  and,  during  his  bad 
months,  sits  at  table  with  a  pair  of  scales 
beside  his  plate,  anil  weighs  every  morsel. 
He  has  scorned  to  make  money  frttjp  his  dis- 
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covei'ies,  giving  them  all  freuly  to  the  world, 
and  has  patented  no  part  of  his  apparatus. 
He  liv^  content  on  a  Siilary  of  ^tJJOO  a 
year,  paid  by  the  Danisii  Government,  and  is 
worried  only  because  the  Light  Institute, 
which  gives  its  treatment  to  the  poor  for 
almost  nothing,  has  a  debt  of  £8,000  hang- 
ing over  it. 


A  WOKD  ABOUT  TJIE  MAN. 

By  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

I  WAS  lying  ill  of  a  fever  in  the  Coniranne 
Hospital  at  Copenhagen  in  the  summer 
of  1899,  when  I  made  the  acqnaintiuice 
of  Dr.  Niela  Finsen.  We  had  met  before 
in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
venerable  bishop  of  my  own  town  over  by 
the  North  Sea,  but  it  was  during  those 
homesick  days  that  I  reully  learned  to  know 
the  n\an.  When  the  fever  had  left  me,  I 
would  sit  in  his  little  office  down  in  the 
cui'ner  of  tlie  hospital  grounds  by  the  lake 
and  waU^li  tlio  patients,  who  had  eoine  in 
fain  and  gloom,  go  away,  carrying  in  their 
faces  tlie  snnshine  that  had.  given  them  back 
their  life.  And  I  came  to  look  with  a  kind 
of  reverential  awe  upon-  this  patient,  silent 
man  whose  every  thought  wie  for  his  suffer- 
ing fellows  while  he  calmly  counted  the  hours 
to  his  own  release  from  racking  pain.  I 
learned  from  his  own  lips  the  story  of  his 
great  temptation  :  how  when  Ire  found  what 
he  sought — the  power  to  combat  the  disease 
with  the  ravening  name  {lupi/s~ii  wolf) 
— lie  lay  awake  one  whole  long  night,  de- 
bating with  himself  wliether  to  turn  it 
to  account  in  private  practice— Finaen  is 
a  poor  man— or  to  give  it  and  his  life 
to  the  world.  He  chose  poverty,  and 
the  world  is  the  richer  for  his  aaeriflce. 
The  story  of  Finseu's  succe^  is  the  old  one 
of  the  man  who  knows.  Cradled  in  the 
island  of  storms  and  wintry  night,  he  loved 
the  sun.  His  eye  lighted  up  wlien  he  spoke 
of  it :  "  fiUt  it  break  through  suddenly  on  a 
cloudy  day,"  he  said,  "  and  see  the  change  ! 
Insects  that  were  drowsy  wake  up  and  tjike 
wing  ;  lizards  and  snakes  come  out  to  sun 
themselves  ;  the  birds  burst  into  song.  We 
ourselves  feel  as  if  a  burden  were  lifted.  In 
our  daily  life  we  give  to  the  sunlight  the 
place  that  belongs  to  it,  witliout  question. 
The  housewife  'suns'  her  bedclothes.  We 
shun  dark  rooms,  especi^y  bedrooms."  But 
he  was  not  content  to  accept  experience 
witliout  question.  He  wanted  to  know.  And 
with  the  spirit  of  the  true  investigator  he 


went  back  to  Nature  and  considered  the  ant 
and  the  lizard,  and  their  ways.  The  rest 
is  a  record  of  patient  work  and  thinking. 
The  difference  l}etween  his  way  and  tliat 
other  one  whicii  jumps  at  conclusions  and 
postpones  the  day  of  knowledge,  is  amusingly 
brought  out  in  his  earliest  pamphlet  on 
"  Light  as  a  Stimulus,"  in  which  he  speaks 
of  General  Pleasanton  and  the  blue-light 
craze  of  the  'seventies.  "  The  General,"  he 
says,  "was  absolutely  on  the  right  track;  but, 
kicking  the  scientific  basis,  he  fell  into  the 
error  of  believing  his  '  discovery '  to  be  a 
cure-all  for  tlie  ills  of  tlie  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms."  8o  his  blue  light  was 
laughed  at  as  quackery.  And  now  another 
generation  hears  from  the  Danish  doctor 
why  he  was  right  iu  principle,  though  we 
heeded  him  not. 

The  Danish  Government  h&a  given  to  the 
Finsen  Light  Institute  a  home ;  the  people 
of  Copenhagen  give  it  support  and  unstinted 
affection.  Dr.  Finsen  lias  given,  is  giving,  it 
his  life.    No  more  can  any  man  give. 


THE  FINSEN  SYSTEM  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  Alfkbd  Harmswori'H, 

Donor  of  the  First  £10,000  Lamp  to  the 
London  Hospital. 

Iir  July,  1899,  Her  Majesty  (then  Princess 
of  Wales)  paid  a  private  visit  to  the  London 
lIosi)itiil  at  Whitechapei,  and  made  close 
inquiry  into  tlie  treatment  adopted  at  that 
institution  for  lupus.  She  then  said  that  she 
knew  a  euro  for  it,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  her  compatriot,  Dr.  Finsen, 
of  Copenhagen.  The  physicians  were 
naturally  enough  somewhat  sceptical,  but 
the  Queen  insisted  that  she  bad  personally 
and  thoroughly  investigated  the  cure  at  the 
inventor's  clinic,  and  was  convinced  of  its 
complete  efficacy.  She  added  that  she  would 
at  once  order  a  Finsen  lamp  For  the  use  of 
the  hospital.  This  generous  offer  was,  of 
course,  accepted,  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
instaliation  could  be  arranged,  the  treatment 
was  started  on  May  29,  1 90D. 

While  the  lamp  so  generously  given  by  the 
Queen  was  being  installed.  Dr.  Stephen  Mac- 
kenzie, the  senior  physician  of  the  Xjondon 
Hospital,  proceeded  to  Denmark,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Sequeira  and  two  nurses,  who 
were  to  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  lamp, 
the  Queen  herself  doing  everything  to  make 
them  comfortable  during  tiieii-  stiiy  in  her 
native  country.    What  they  saw  at  Dr. 
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Finscn's  institution  fully  convinced  them  of 
the  importance  and  efficacy  of  the  cure. 

No  sooner  had  tiie  first  lamp,  witli  its  four 
lights,  been  put  into  operation  at  the  London 
Hospital  than  au  overwhelming  rush  of 
applicants  for  the  cure  followed  ;  and  the 
most  piteous  letters  c^me  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  written  by  eufiferers  who  begged 
that  they  might  be  received  aspatienta.  On 
April  20,  1901,  a  crowd  of  afflicted  persons 
from  the  country  took  advantage  of  a  cheap 


treatment  became  more  generally  known,  the 
crowd  of  urgent  applicants  increased  every 
day.  The  cost  of  working  one  of  these 
four-light  lamps  amounted  to  about  £600 
a  year,  and  the  expenses  of  the  department 
added  a  very  serious  burden  to  the  already 
overtaxed  resources  of  the  London  Hospital. 
About  this  time  the  marvellous  cures  effected 
by  the  treatment  came  under  my  own  notice, 
and,  after  carefully  investigatii^  and  con- 
vincing myself  that  a  permanent  remedy  had 
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excursion  to  London,  for  a  great  football 
match,  to  come  up  to  town  and  urge  their 
needs  in  person.  Sad  to  say,  they  bad  to 
ititurn  disappointed,  for  the  number  of 
patients  already  on  the  books  was  so  great 
that  they  conid  not  be  reached  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  the  loathsome  disease 
^ould  have  continued  its  terrible  ravages, 

A  second  lamp,  capable  of  treating  four 
patients,  was  -installed  soon  after  the  flrat ; 
but  even  this  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the 
leed,  for,  as  the  wonderful  results  of  the 


been  discovered  for  one  of  life's  most  awful 
curses,  Mrs.  Harmsworth  and  I  resolved  to 
endow  one  of  the  lamps  in  perpetuity. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Percy  Tarbutt  very 
kindly  raised  the  necessary  sum  to  endow  the 
second  lamp,  contributing  generously  towards 
the  necessary  amount,  £10,000,  himself. 

Several  other  lamps  have  been  recently 
added  to  the  department  at  the  London 
Hospital,  and  an  improved  and  smaller  lamp 
has  now  been  devised  whicli  does  as  much 
work  in  fifteen  minutes  as  the  eJW"Uer  type  of 
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lamp  took  an  hour  to  do,  though  it  is  not 
yet  quite  certain  whether  the  new  lamps  are 
equally  effective  in  the  long  run. 

Since  the  installation,  in  the  spring  of 
1900,  398  patients  have  been  treated  at  the 
London  Hospital,  of  whom  149  have  returned 
to  their  homes  completely  cured,  and  282 
arc  at  the  piescut  time  under  treatment.  Of 
tiieao,  howci"er,  seventy-two  are  practically 
cured  and  do  not  attend  regularly,  but  are 
still  kept  under  medical  observation.  Fifteen 
nurses  are  wholly  occupied  in^applying  the 
treatment,  and  a  large  department  is  now 
being  built  for  it  at  the  hospital.  How 
ra^enfc  the  need  contiunes  to  be  will  be 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  no  less  than  227 
patients  are  at  the  present  moment  waiting 
to  be  treated.  In  the  case  of  many  of  these, 
the  disease  will  have  made  terrible  progress 
before  their  turn  arrives. 

The  Queen's  gracious  act  in  establishing 
the  cure  has  had  widespread  effect,  and  has 
aroused  keen  interest,  not  only  in  the  medical 
profession,  but  among  the  general  public. 
Lampa  for  the  treatment  have  been  installed 
at  the  Charing  Gross  and  Westminster 
Hospitals,  and  at  many  provincial  ones,  such 
those  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and 
at  the  Royal  Hospital  in  Dublin  ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  lupus  will  be 
completely  stamped  out  of  our  country  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  if  the  jmldic  will 
corne  to  the  help  of  the  hospitals  by  supplying 
the  necessary  funds  for  establishing  the 
treatment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Finaen 
light  treatment  for  lupus  ranks  among  the 
most  striking  and  beneficent  discoveries 


which  modern  medical  science  has  made  for 
the  benefit  of  afflicted  humanity. 

I  cannot  think  it  possible  that  men  of 
means  can  know  that  so  terrible  a  scoui^e 
can  be  absolutely  and  certainly  cured,  and 
yet  allow  the  hospitals  of  a  generous  and 
enlightened  land,  from  lack  of  funds,  to 
continue  without  the  necessary  appliances  for 
the  Fiuseu  treatment. 

I  append  a  letter,  one  of  many  hundreds 
received,  giving  thanks  for  a  splendid  cure  ; 

"  Twelve  months  since  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  take  a  child  (DorotliyFardon,  Coventry), 
for  treatment  for  lupus. 

"  I  have  now  seen  her  in  her  house,  and 

found  her  perfectly  free  from  any  appearance 
of  the  disease.  Tiie  place  has  healed  without 
any  mark  more  than  a  slight  thickening  of 
the  skin  about  the  ciglith  of  an  inch  long, 
whicli  is  the  same  pink  colour  as  the  cheek. 
No  one  would  notice  it  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  spot.  The  child  is  in 
perfect  health  ;  she  has  grown  miicli  and 
developed  according  to  her  age,  six  years. 

*'  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for 
having  received  her  at  the  time  you  did,  as 
I  understand  an'angements  had  been  made 
by  the  doctor  to  remove  the  whole  cheek,  when 
TWO  DAYS  EKFORE  /  was  able  to  smj  you 
would  receive  and  treat  the  case.  I  am  sorry 
to  add  that  I  hear  there  is  no  lamp  yet  in 
the  Coventry  Hospital. 

"I  hope  you  will  receive  the  sincere  thanks 
of  Dorothy's  parents,  who  are  truly  grateful, 
and  mine  also  for  saving  one  child  from  so 
terrible  a  future  such  a  disfigurement  would 
create." 


TWO  DWELLINGS. 

^ERE  in  the  roar  of  the  street.  There  in  a  far  forest's  lane. 

In  traffic's  dull  beat,  Green  after  ram, 

Swift  to  defeat  Careless  of  gain 

Dwelleth  my  mind, —  Dwelleth  my  heart, — 

Striving  and  driving  with  its  grim  kind.  Seeking  the  silence  the  trees  impart. 

EMERY  POTTLE, 


Hosted  by  Google 


By  JOSEPHINE  DODGE  DASKAM. 


"Y^HEN  I  am  playing  underneath  the  tree, 

I  look  around— and  there  he  is  with  me ! 

Among  the  shadows  of  the  boughs  he  stands, 
And  shakes  the  leaves  at  mc  with  both  his  hands. 

And  then  upon  the  mossy  roots  we  lie. 
And  watch  the  leaves  make  pictures  on  the  sky. 

And  then  we  swing  and  float  from  bough  to  bough — 
And  never  fall?   I  can't  remember  now. 

The  games  I  play  with  him  are  always  best, 
And  yet  we  cannot  teach  them  to  the  rest. 

For  when  the  others  come  to  join  our  play, 
I  look  around — and  he  has  slipped  away! 

They  ask  mc  if  he  speaks— I  cannot  tell, 
But  no  one  else  can  play  with  me  so  well. 

-wara «  a  os  •"  " '  "   


THE  MAKING  OF  A  FLUME. 


By  a  FELL  SMITH. 


DO  the  yoimg  of  to-day *go  to  Mrs. 
Marcct  for  their  fairy  tales  ?  I 
fancy  not.  This  may  bo  due  less 
to  the  clianged  tastes  of  children  in  general 
than  to  an  alteration  in  their  cii-oum- 
sfcinccs,  surroundings,  and  earliest  impres- 
sions.   The  age  that  grows  up  with  electric 


THE  START. 


light  and  hydranlie  lifts,  to  say  nothing  of 
automobile  carriages  and  poles  for  wire- 
less telegraphy  as  familiar  features  of  the 
landscape,  has  surely  dulled  its  taste  for 
marvels.  Yet  there  was  a  time,  not  so 
long  ago,  when  the  tale  of  "The  Three 
Giants "  represented  to  the  youthful  idea 
all  that  was  fascinating  and  best  in  story- 
telling. 

Tt  piqued  curiosity  with  a  mystery  in  every 
page,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  a  most 
subtle  flattery,  because  even  an  intelligent 
child  could  penetrate  the  secret  of  its 
author's  double-edged  wit.  A  most  ingenious 


compound  of  tlie  romantic  and  the  ultra- 
utilitarian,  the  story  offered  the  picjuant 
delights  of  a  shipwreck,  some  castaways,  and 
a  desert  island  where  no  less  than  three 
ministering  angels— -Aqua-fluens,  Vcntosus, 
and  Yaporifer-  abode.  Above  all,  the  en- 
raptured child-reader  was  never  Buffered  to 
suspect  that  he  or 
she  was  being  in- 
structed. It  is 
strange  bow  bit- 
terly the  youthful 
mind  resents  the 
very  thing  that 
the  g  r  0  w  n - u  p 
assimilates  and 
even  revels  in.  For 
there  is  no  longer 
any  room  to  doubt 
that  the  most  uni- 
versally read  novels 
are  those  tliat  set 
out  to  instruct  and 
inform- — whether  it 
is  about  the  mar- 
riage laws,  prison 
reforms,  hospital 
life,  labour  prob- 
lems,  Catholic 
principles,  or  ag- 
nosticism —  rather 
than  those  that 
merely  amuse. 
The  first  of  Mrs.  Marcet's  three  giants 
was  always  the  favourite.  His  gentle  dis- 
TOsition ;  his  preference  for  a  prostrate 
attitude  upon  the  grass,  where  the  children 
could  climb  about  his  unwieldy  form  ;  his 
obliging  readiness  to  accomplish  any  task  to 
which  he  was  set,  were  all  quite  irresistible. 
Even  when  his  impetuous  winged  brother, 
Ventosus,  ruffled  his  serenity,  and  caused 
him  to  foam  with  rage,  all  one's  childish 
syn'p;itlii(!S  went  out  to  Aqua-fluens  rather 
than  to  tlie  fiekle  creature  who  veered  about 
first  one  way  and  then  another,  and  whose 
sighs  and  moans  were  to  be  heard  when  he 
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was  far  out  of  sight.    The  ehisive  Vaporifer,  who  could  only  be 
induced  to  work  for  Jobsoii  and  the  other  desert  islanders 
aJ'ter  he  was  caught  and  closely  imprisoned,  was  obviously 
even  less  reliable. 

Aqua-fluens  had  more  good  points.  When 
he  was  wanted  to  work,  he  only  needed 
to  be  saddled  with  a  few  planks, 
and  guided  with  a 


J.  ■■a 


CAIlltYINO  UP  THE  UYNAMITK. 


long  pole.  He  wore 
a  robe  of  dazzling 
brightness,  and 
eheerfidiy  sat  up 
all  night  to  grind 
the  corn  or  saw  the 
timber.  He  was 
beneficent  fairy  and 
giant  in  one.  Like 
Jobson's  wife,  how- 
ever, we  clieriahed 
a  Fecret  fear  that 
he  would  need  a 
whole  flitch  of 
bacon  and  a  plan- 
tation of  cabbages 

at  one  meal ;  so  wlieu,  to  atld  to  all  his  oilier  good  quahties,  it  was  discovert  d  that  lie 
never  slept  or  ate,  and  asked  foi'  no  wages,  his  ius^iired  triumph  was  coin])lete.  AVith 
all  the  rooted  conservatism  ol'  cliildhood,  which  returns  to  us  with  oui'  old  age, 
our  faith  was  pinned  to  the  giant  who  had  been  tried  and  trusted  from  the 
days  of  Noah  downwaixls,  and  not  to  his  two  very  modern  and  unreliable 
brethren. 

Perhaps  we  English  do  our  best  to  harness  the  giants  and 

employ  them  as  our  vassals  and  servants.    But  we  are  not 
,      a  parLiciilarly  inventive  people,  and  as  the  natural  forces 
do  not  in  our  little  island  assume  viist  proportions, 
we  do  not  achieve  any  very  startling  results. 
Aqua-fiuens,  as  we  know,  is  going  to  present 
.      u^  before  long  with  a  problem  with  which 
it  will  take  all  our  wits  to  grapple.  If 
our  population  goes  on  increasing 
at  the  rate  it  has  done  in  the  last 
qu.irter  of  a  century,  the  burn- 
ing question  willarise  whether 
that  gentleman  will  be  good 
enough  to  supply  us  with 
water  euougii  to  drink  and 
to  wash  in,  let  alone  any 
surplus  for  motive  power. 
When  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester have  annexed  all  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land lakes,  when  Birming- 
ham usurps  a  major  poi-tion 
of  the  Welsh  lakes,  and 
London  requisitions  all  the 
remainder  in  addition  to 
the  Thames  and  the  Lea, 
there   will    not   be  much 
111  a  rg  I  n      over     f  o  r 
turning  niillv  working 
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mines,  driving  dynamos,  or  running  dye- 
works. 

Across  the  Atlantic  things  are  very 
different.  On  the  great  continent  at  the 
other  side,  the  wasted  power,  tlio  volume, 
and  the  prodigality  of  her  rivers  have 
supplied  her  ingenious  population  with  a 
hundred  notions  of  how  to  turn  so  mucli 
abandoned  force  to  the  beat  commercial 
account.  A  mighty  torrent  is  burating  its 
heedless  way  down  some  vast  cafion  in  the 
monntaiiis.  It  will  lint  ilevastate  the  valley 
wlieii  it  ijets  there  :  bui  let  nuui,  the  over- 


was  made,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
darkness  was  banished.  But  finme-makiiig 
is  not  witliout  its  special  dangers,  although 
in  this  instance  the  process  was  carried 
through  without  serious  accident.  I  ha\e, 
however,  known  the  bursting  of  a  Huure  to 
play  a  most  useful  and  iniporUmt  part  in  the 
plot  of  a  much-i'ead  American  novel.  The 
heroine's  life,  if  not  actually  in  danger,  is 
at  least  extremely  uncomfortable,  until  the 
hero  arrives,  endued  with  superhuman  strength 
and  courage,  and  rescues  her  fi'oni  the  rising 
flood  which  had  cut  off  Iter  retreat. 


THE  FI.UME. 


lord,  once  arrest  its  headlong  course,  trap 
it  and  contine  it  within  sufficiently  strong 
bonds,  and  all  its  hitherto  untutored  strength 
will  be  at  his  behest. 

A  year  or  two  ago  such  a  task  was  accom- 
plished by  an  enterprising  company  in 
Bakcrsfield,  California,  a  town  which  in  a 
few  years  had  trebled  in  size.  The  popula- 
tion needed  light— electric  light,  of  course. 
The  Kern  river,  which  dashed  down  the 
mountain-side  some  sixteen  miles  outeide  the 
town,  needed  only  a  little  persuasion  to 
perform  with  docility  the  business  of 
iiimniuating  70,000  inhabitants,    A  flume 


While  the  Bakei-sfield  flume  was  making, 
a  series  of  photographs  was  taken,  which 
will  show  something  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work,  fn  the  first,  the  construction  party 
is  seen  starting  from  the  river-bed.  The 
men  are  e(|nipped  wiUi  sextant,  theodolite, 
and  spirit-level,  and  carry  the  white  flag 
with  which  they  signal  eaeli  other  when 
about  bo  commence  blasting.  The  second 
picture  shows  them  making  a  toilsome 
ascent,  each  carrying  his  50  lb.  of  dyna- 
mite. The  next  snows  the  explosion.  Then 
comes  the  flume  itself,  winding  serpent-like 
along  the  mountain-side,  following  its  out- 


A  TIMBER  FLUME  IN  THE  KOCKT  MOUNTAINS,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

f^mfiunw,  vjhick  are  fed  by  mountain  torrent*,  um  to  float  hgs  and  hewn  timber  from  the  mount ain-tnpt  down  to  the 
*an-iaiiit.    They  are  of  rapid  d«cmt,  and  tome  are  at  much  at  tki  te  or  fnur  milet  in  length.    AfUr  the  weck't  xeork  in  camp, 
fht  Ivmber-men  conitruct  a  tort  of  tHff  t/  rough  tlahi  nailed  together,  and  instead  of  a  long  and  laborious  descent,  they  viia 
reach  tJie  settlement  by  viator,  travelUng  at  the  rate      a  nUe  a.  minute,    A  gi^ff  it  vtei  at  a  brake. 
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line,  bi'iflijiiiij 
chasms,  and  over- 
leaping; crevasses,  a 
marvellous  testi- 
mony  to  the 
indomitable  pluck 
and  pe^8e^■erance 
of  its  projectors. 
At  the  l)ottom  of 
the  valley  tlie  bed 
of  the  river  lies 
dry,  while  tlie  giant 
himself  is  cajoled 
and  conducted  high 
above,  only  to  be 
let  down  from  the 
mountain  when  he 
has  gathered 
snfRcient  force  to 
accomplish  the  task 
he  has  been  si^t. 
Wliafc  that  force  is 
may  be  guessed 
from  the  voiimie  of 
water  escapinj^ 

from  one  faulty  spot  in  the  side  of  the 
flume. 


INSIDK  THK  FI.UME. 


The  view  of  the  interior  affords  some 
notion  of  the  size  of  this  huge  wooden 


FBOH  TBK  rLDHK  TO  TBE  FOWEB-HOUBIS. 
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tuuuel,  especially  as  a  horse,  which  is  beiug 
used  to  draw  trolleys  along  a  rade  tramway 
constmcted  in  the  bottom,  remains,  and 
looks  by  comparison  a  pigmy.  The  district 
around  Bakerslield  being  absolutely  devoid 
of  timber,  the  materials  for  the  flume  had  to 
be  "hauled  "  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  No 
less  than  a  million  feet  of  timber  were 
needed,  for  the  fluuie  measures  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  len<^th.  "  Flume,"  by  the  way,  is  a 
good  old  Dauisit  word,  meaning  originally 
a  deep,  rocky  channel — natural,  of  course — 
through  which  a  river  forces  its  way.  It 
■has  been  adopted  in  America,  especially  in 
the  mining  districts,  to  signify  the  arti- 
ficially made  watercourse.  A  flume-car  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Far  West ;  it 
is  a  car  run  along  on  grooved  wheels 
fitting  into  the  upper  edges  of  the  sides 
of  the  flume,  the  propelling  force  being 
the  water   underneath.     There  most,  of 


course,  be  a  slight  fall  to  ensure  continual 

progress. 

In  the  next  picture  we  see  the  conduit 
leading  from  the  flume  down  to  the  power- 
house in  the  city.  The  enormous  cylinders 
are  conveyed  in  sections  to  the  spot,  and 
are  swung  into  position  by  machinery. 
Their  diameter  is  something  over  six  feet,  as 
a  tali  man  is  able  to  stand  upright  inside. 

The  last  picture  shows  us  our  old  friend, 
the  giant  Acjua-fluciis,  returning  to  his 
native  freedom.  His  purpose  is  accom- 
plished, and  he  escapes  in  a  cloud  of  foam 
and  spray  to  his  wild,  rocky  lair. 

To  have  set  in  motion  the  force  sufficient 
to  generate  light  of  many  thousand  candle- 
power  has  been  mere  child's  play  to  him  ;  and 
undiminished  either  in  speed  or  volume,  he 
goes  on  his  way,  gathering  many  streams  as 
he  goes,  until  he  is  lost  in  the  boundless 
waters  of  the  Pacific. 


LKTI'ING  OVV  THB  WA8TK  WATKH. 
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By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.* 

SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOINT.  CHAPTERS. —The  story  openod  in  the  schoolhouse  of  T-owran.  The  Ploiighiug 
Mtitch  Day  had  been  a  liolittay  einee  the  beginning  of  tiiin; ;  but  Uimald  Grade,  the  schoolmaster,  had  on  this 
occasion  denied  the  request  of  his  scholars.  A  riol.  jirovoked  tlie  Duminie  into  striking  the  bigfjest  youth  in  the 
school,  JIuflik  Sundy,  who  retorted  by  iftiocking  the  schoolmaster  down.  Dura  Gracie,  the  school  master's  daughter, 
with  the  aid  of  "  Strong  Mac,"  one  of  the  bigger  boys,  proceeded  to  teach  the  school.  The  Dominie  himself 
conies  of  distinguished  stock,  but  has  fallen  on  evil  days  through  his  fata!  craviug  for  drink.  Strong  Mac  wins 
the  "Single-handed"  cup  in  the  ploaghing  match.  Charlotte  Webster,  in  love  with  Strong  Mac,  is  alarmed  lest 
in  her  pique  at  his  preference  for  Adoni  Grade  she  has  betrayed  him  as  a  poacher  into  the  hands  of  the  Laird's 
gamckee|>ers.  The  reai  fact,  however,  was  thiit  an  incriminating  pheasant  in  Mac's  bag  had  been  taken  from  his 
shoulders  by  a  boyish  devott^e  of  Mac's,  known  as  Daid  the  Dvii,  who  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  keeper's 
gun,  Strong  Mac  himself  being  released  as  blameless.  The  injury  to  the  boy  fired  Sliaron  Mi^Culiocb,  the  father 
of  Mac,  a  dour  enemy  of  the  great  landlord  from  reasons  of  ancient  wrong,  to  establish  afresh  a  right  of  way 
"to  kirk  and  market"  through  recently  locked  gates  on  the  [.aird's  estate.  Further  developments  showed  the 
repulse  of  the  Laird's  attentions  by  Adora,  and  the  revealing  lo  the  former  that  Strong  Miie  is  probably  his  more 
favoured  rival.  Jock  Fairies  and  Sandy  Ewan  are  also  suitors  to  Adora,  and  Sandy  Ewan  plots  with  one  Crob 
McRohb  to  have  Mac  accused  of  sheep-stealing;  and  as  Mac  and  Adora  loiter  homewards  from  a  party,  Mac  is 
arrested.  While  Mac  is  awaiting  trial,  Sandy  Ewan  renews  his  suit  to  Adora ;  and  when  again  rejected,  vows  to  he 
revenged.  On  the  day  of  the  annual  Presbyterial  Examination,  he  plies  the  weak  Dominie  with  drink,  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  Presbytery  are  kept  waiting,  and  eventually  defied  by  the  drunken  old  man,  who  is  theienpoa 
dismissed  from  his  post  and  left  homeless  and  dtsgrsced. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

WHAT  DIOKIl  DICK  FOUND  OS  THE  GLEBE 
ROAD. 

l^TOW  the  course  of  St.  Cuthbertstown 
J\     justice  was  this.    The  Sheriff— good 
easy  man  —  had  committed  Roy 

McOnlloch  to  the  gaol  of  tiie  county  fco-wu, 
and  to  the  couimon  eye  that  seemed  the  end 
of  the  matter.  Tht;re  Strong  Mac  must  lie 
till,  upon  the  day  of  solemn  assize,  lie  should 
be  transferred  to  Drumfern,  to  stand  before 
a  jury  of  liis  peers  and  meet  the  frown  of  the 
terrible  Red  Judge  from  Edinburgh. 

But  Strong  Mac's  case  was  a  more  than 
usually  serious  one.  All  the  papers  must  go 
bo  Edinburgh  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Crown  Council  there.  Neither  the  Fiscal 
nor  yet  the  Sheriff  was  capable  of  deciding 
to  proceed  with  the  charge  against  Strong 
Mac.  First  the  Lord  Advocate's  Depute, 
and  then,  us  a  court  of  final  appeal,  the  great 
man  himself,  must  state  whether,  on  the 
evidence  before  titcm,  Roy  should  be  sent  to 
the  assizes  on  the  capital  charge. 

The  Advocate  Depute,  to  whom  the  doc- 
quet  was  transferred,  found  nothing  directly 
against  Strong  Mac,  except  the  fact,  in  itself 
sufficiently  damnatory,  that  the  sheep-skins 
had  been  discovered  in  liis  father's  barn. 
But  then,  though  that  was  pres\iraption,  no 
evidence  existed  as  to  who  had  placed  them 
there.    Roy  had  made  no  apparent  profit  out 

*  Copyright,  1903,  by  S.  K.  Cmckett,  in  the  United 
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of  the  killings — could  have  made  none,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  the  consumption  of  the 
flesh,  in  which  case  his  guilt  must  have  been 
shared  with  his  father.  Nor  )iad  the 
mutton  been  dried  or  salted.  No  inordinate 
number  ttf  nnitton  bams  were  found  swing- 
ing to  the  liaiks  of  tlie  House  of  Mnir. 
TIte  McCullochs  were  in  no  want  of  fresh 
meat,  as  could  easily  be  shown.  There  was 
abundance  of  smoked  venison  in  thuir  chim- 
ney, and  a  few  casks  of  brandy,  probably 
undutied,  lay  in  their  cellar.  A  sufficient 
sum  stood  to  Sharon  McOulloch's  credit  in 
the  Bank  of  Scotla.nd  at  Drumfern. 

Evidence  of  motive,  therefore,  was  want- 
ing ;  evidence  of  fiK-t,  weak.  No,  said  the 
Lord  Advocate,  there  was  not  enough  of 
general  suspicion  or  ciroumstantial  evidence 
to  send  the  yonng  man  before  the  assizes. 
It  wiis  no  use  remitting  him  back  to  St. 
Cuthbertstown.  The  Substitute  was  one  fool 
— the  Sheriff  Principal  another  1  Send  bhem 
word  to  let  the  lad  go. 

Thus  rapidly  and  picturesquely^  the  Lord 
Advocate  did  justice  when,  at  his  beautiful 
hillside  residence,  his  Depute  laid  the  case 
before  him. 

Which  word  traveUing  down  to  Cuthberts- 
town, Strong  Mac,  with  a  sudden  dazing  of 
his  faculties,  found  himself  free.  His  cell  in 
the  oid  gao!  had  been  both  dusky  and  dirty, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  forgotten — 
as  if  he  must  be  there  for  ever. 

Roy  stepped  out  into  the  clear  light  of 
early  afternoon.  The  yeung  summer  was 
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already  sprinkling  the  twigs  of  the  ashes  with 
dainty  green  butteiflies.  Rosettes  were  be- 
ginning to  dangle  from  the  larches  along  the 

plantation  edges.  Outside  tlie  gaol  door 
Strong  Mac  stood  blinking  like  an  owl  turned 
out  into  thu  daylight.  He  did  not  know  any- 
one in  St.  Cuthburtstown,  and  liad  no  desire 
to  stay  there.  So,  after  a  few  miuntes  of 
hesitation,  he  struck  through  die  narrow 
by-streets,  not  because  of  the  quiet  (for  all 
streets  are  quiet  in  St.  Guthbertstowu),  but 
from  an  instinct  of  shame.  He  seemed  un- 
clean to  himself.  There  was  a  vague  offence 
as  of  gaol-fever,  or  worse,  about  his  clothing. 
He  took  his  "way  up  the  waterside  till,  arrived 
at  a  sheltered  pool,  he  stripped  and  plunged 
into  the  cool  brown  water.  When,  after 
submitting  it  to  careful  and  prolonged  con- 
sideration, he  resumed  his  apparel,  his 
self-respect  was  thereby  somewhat  recovered. 
At  least  he  kjiew  that  he  was  clean. 

Strong  Mac  looked  down  at  his  clothes. 
They  were  worn,  shabby,  tainted  with  the 
disgrace  of  the  place  where  he  had  lain.  Ko, 
he  was  not  fit  to  appear  befoi-e  her.  He 
knew  that.  Kevertheless,  since  she  had  seen 
his  shame — that  night  when  they  took  him, 
she  also  should  be  tlio  first  in  Lowran  to  hear 
of  liis  rehabilitation.  He  would  go  to  the 
sciiooliiouse. 

It  was  wonderful  how  tlic  thought  altered 
liim.  Disgrace  seemed  to  fall  away  from  him 
instantly.  His  heart  exulted  that  he  would 
see  \\(iv—lier,  of  whom  he  had  had  such  long 
thoughts  in  the  prison.  He  was  no  more 
the  boy  he  had  been,  so  he  told  himself. 
The  new  Strting  Mac  laughed  when  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  once  tossed  the  bar 
and  putted  the  stone,  rejoicing  in  his  own 
prowess.  All  that  seemed  a  thing  so  in- 
conceivably little  and  useless  to  him  now. 
liut  a  gate  had  fallen  from  its  hinges.  Strong 
Mac  lifted  it  with  one  hand  and  replaced  it. 
Then  he  laid  his  fingers  lightly  n\)on  the 
topm6^  bar  and  sprang  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  it  with  the  ease  of  a  bird.  He 
caught  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  his  left 
hand  as  higfi  as  he  could  reach,  and  drew 
himself  up  till  his  chin  was  over  the  rough 
bark.  This  he  did  several  tiines,  raising  and 
lowering  himself  ;  then  he  drojtpcd  lightly 
back  upon  the  gi'ouud.  Ko  ;  so  far  as  bodily 
strength  wont,  he  Wfis  still  able  for  anytliing 
that  might  come  to  him. 

It  was  already  growing  dark  as  he  ap- 
proached Lowran.  The  very  air  smelt 
different  to  his  nostrils  as  he  came  over 
Barstobrick  Moor.  The  famooa  heather  of 
hia  native  parish  was  not  yet  in  bloom  ;  but 


the  wind  across  the  open  sweep  of  brown 
moorland,  splotched  with  black,  where  the 
spring  moor  burnings  had  been  allowed  to 
wander,  brought  the  light  into  his  eyes,  the 
colour  into  his  blanched  cheeks. 

Yonder,  in  the  hollow,  nestled  behind  its 
dark  green  plantations,  lay  Jjowran.  Its 
"Inins"  had  almost  ceased  smoking  wiien 
Roy  came  in  sight  of  it.  Ebie  Oargen  had 
put  out  his  sniiddy  fire,  and  was  sitting  in 
the  kitchen  over  his  supper,  when  the  young 
man  paused  in  the  green  brow  of  the  knoll 
above.  It  was  his  instinct  to  go  down  and 
present  himself  to  Ebie,  demanding  news  of 
him,  as  at  least  a  man  who  spoke  no  lie. 
But  another  thought  came  to  dominate  him 
— or,  rathei',  the  return  of  his  first  thought. 
First  of  all,  before  anyone  else  saw  him,  he 
would  go  to  Adora. 

"Woodman  and  hillman  as  he  was,  accus- 
tomed to  the  chase  of  wild  things,  Strong 
Mac  carried  out  his  intent  as  silently  as  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud  passes  over  a  hill.  There, 
dark  among  its  tall  black  pines,  was  the 
schoolhouse.  His  heaili  beat  as  it  had  never 
doi).3  during  his  ofir-repeated  examinations 
before  the  Sheriff. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  by  the  wall  of  the 
little  private  garden,  separated  from  it  only 
by  the  dyke  over  \v)iich  he  had  so  often  so 
cunningly  conveyed  cut  firewood  and  back- 
loads  of  peat.  Now  both  piles  seemed  par- 
ticularly low.  Roy  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
thought  that  he  would  not  be  long  in  altering 
that. 

He  laid  his  plaid  on  the  dyke  and  leaped 
over.  Everything  was  quiet.  As  usual,  they 
would  be  at  the  other  side  of  the  house,  that 
wiiich  fronted   towards  the  high  road  to 

Lowran. 

He  turned  the  corner  smiling,  expecting 
to  see  tlie  hght  burning  in  tlte  window  of 
the  httle  parlour,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
potted  plants  making  a  black  pattern  on  the 
bhnd.  It  was  dark.  He  looked  up  to  Adora's 
bedroom.  Dark  also.  He  went  quickly  to 
the  door  and  knocked.  All  was  silent.  He 
could  hear  a  noise  within — something  like 
the  scutting  of  a  rat  among  papers. 

He  tried  tlie  latch,  [t  lifted,  but  the  door 
did  not  yield.    It  was  locked. 

Strong  Mac  stood  back.  For  a  long 
muinent  he  could  not  think  what  had  hap- 
pened. Was  Adora  lost  to  him  ?  Marrie<l  ? 
He  would  have  heard  of  it.  Was  her  father 
dead  ?  vSomeone  would  surely  have  sent  him 
word.  He  went  to  the  window.  .Tlio  white 
Ayrshire  rose  hadsfee^  (pjiilMM^Ptfi  by  rude 
hands  and  trailed  along  the  gfoliiid.  Torn 
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paper,  empty  boxes,  and  bare  walls  were  all 
that  the  deepeuiug  twilight  revealed  to  him. 

Roy  McCuUoch  stood  a  long  while  under 
the  soiigh  of  the  trees.  He  shivered  a  little 
after  the  closeness  of  the  cell,  for  the  wind 
struck  cliill  out  of  the  uortii,  sharp  as  the 
front  of  the  Scottish  spring  and  mournful 
as  itM  antunni. 

Then  there  cauie  to  liini  resolve,  quick  and 
sudden. 

It  was  Sidney  Latimer  who  had  ddne  this  I 
Either  his  pleading  had  been  successful,  and 
Adora  had  gone  away  with  him ;  or  uii- 
Buecessful,  and  this  was  his  revenge.  It  is 
curious  that,  in  spite  of  the  quarrel  of  the 
smithy,  Roy  never  once  tiiought  of  Sandy 
Ewiin.  The  idea  tliat  such  ;i  man  could  he 
anytliing  to  Adora  G-racie  found  no  lodgment 
ill  liis  heart.  But  Sidney  Latimer  was 
another  matter.  'J'liere  was  frank  repub- 
Hcanism  in  this  younp;  hi  11- poacher's  lieart. 
All  men  were  not  born  equal,  but  all  good 
men  became  so.  Latimer  was  the  son  of 
one  landowner,  he  of  another.  That  the 
Laird  of  Lowran  could  count  a  hundred 
acres  for  each  of  his  father's  was  nothing  to 
Roy  McCulloch. 

He  would  go  to  the  G  reat  House  of  Lowran 
—now,  as  ho  was.  He  would  sjieak  with 
Sidney  Latimer.  As  he  turiieil  down  the 
little  jiiUb  along  wliich  he  liad  so  often  walked 
with  heating  heai't,  Atloi'a  by  his  side,  he  saw 
a  ligure  disengage  itself  from  the  gate. 
Sonictliing  familiar  iu  the  attitude  took 
Strong  Mac's  eye.  He  sprang  over  the 
dyke  and  laid  a  sufficiently  retaining  baud 
on  the  man's  shoulder.  In  another  moment 
Roy  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Sidney 
Latimer.  The  meeting  was  unexpected  on 
botli  sides,  and  Roy's  hand  rested  a  moment 
on  the  rough  tweed  collar  of  the  Laird's 
coat.  Then  Sidney  Latimer,  with  a  fierce 
gestui  e  and  a  backward  spring,  shook  himself 
free. 

"  Wliat  are  you  doing  liere?"  he  demanded. 
"  1  thought  yon  had  been — elsewhere  !  " 

"  1  was  coming  to  seek  you,  Laird  Lowran," 
said  Strong  Mac  slowly.  His  mind  was 
altogether  on  the  thing  that  hold  his  heart — 
tlie  fear  that  Adora  was  lost  to  him.  He 
had  jio  care  for  politenesses. 

"Indeed!"  said  Sidiiey  Latimer  some- 
wliat  frigidly.    "  In  wliat  can  1  assist  yon  ?  " 

"I  have  an  interest "— Strong  Mac  spoke 
steadily  and  with  rigid  plainness an 
interest  in  Mr.  Gracie— and  his  dauglitcr,  i 
was  about  to  seek  yon,  in  order  to  ask  of  yon 
what  had  become  of  them." 

"  And  by  what  right  did  you  suppose  that 


I  hud  anything  to  (h;  with  their  presence 
or  absence  ?  "  demanded  Sidney  Latimci* 
fiercely,  for  the  man  was  before  him  of 
whom  he  had  been  jealous.  Kay,  even  now 
his  heart  retained  something  of  its  former 
feeling.  It  was  this  man  who  had  brought 
about  his  qiiarre!  with  Adora. 

But  Strong  Mac's  simple  straight- 
forwardness vanquished  him. 

'*  i  have,  indeed,  no  right  to  suppose  any- 
thing— nor  do  I,"  he  said  ;  "  bnt  I  liave 
lieen  .  .  .  wltere  I  have  heard  nothing  con- 
cerning those  dear  to  me.  And  I  thought— 
that  if  I  could  find  yon,  I  should  hear  the 
truth.  It  seemed  strange  to  me — to  come 
home  and  find  -  this  !  " 

"  Come  witli  me,"  said  the  Laird  of 
Lowran,  mehing  suddenly.  "  To  you  it  is  no 
stranger  than  it  is  to  me." 

And  passing  the  poi'ter-lodge  and  walking 
together  through  the  dark  arches  of  the 
trees,  Roy  listened  to  the  story  of  that  which 
had  befallen  Adora.  Poacher  and  landowner 
took  counsel  together. 

"  And  the  man  who  did  it  ?  "  he  demanded 
fiercely,  the  nails  of  his  fingers  crisping  into 
his  palms. 

Sidney  ]i;itiiner  laid  a  restraining  hand 
upon  the  young  man's  arm, 

"  Wait  !  "  he  said.  "  The  thing  will  come 
right.  I  felt  as  yon  did— at  first.  But  to 
do  as  you  propose  in  your  heart  will  not 
ad\'antage  Jier  I " 

Tacitly  the  two  men  avoided  mentioning 
the  girl's  name.  But  Sti-ong  Mac  would  not 
be  satisfied. 

"Ko,"  he  said  with  a  smothered  force- 
fulness,  "  I  will  not  be  content.  Tell  me— 
was  it  Sandy  Ewan  V 

The  Laird  was  silent. 

*'  Then  if  you  will  not  answer,  I  take  it 
that  Sandy  Ewan  made  the  old  man  di'unk 
and  pushed  him  into  the  scliool,  in  oi'der  to 
disgrace  liis  daughter  before  all  the  people  ?  " 

"I  have  only  heard  such  things  said," 
repeated  Sidney  Latimer,  with  sorrowful 
awjniescence.    "  I  do  not  know." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Roy  McCulloch,  deep  in 
thought.  "Then  will  I  go  and  speak  with 
Sandy  Ewan." 

Before  he  left  the  gaol  lie  liad  satisfied 
himself  as  to  who  li;id  kid  the  iiif<n'mation 
in  ills  own  case.  He  knew,  or  thought  he 
knew,  by  uliuse  ordefs  the  shec})-skin8  had 
been  placed  in  the  barn  of  House  of  Muir. 
There  was  another  question  which  he  had  to 
ask  of  the  young  Laird,  vet  more  unportant. 

"  AVhere  have  tfee^cj?^AeiO0iefl©nanded 
of  his  companion  abmptly. 
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It  was  with  equal  brusqueness  that  Sidney 
Latimer  answered :  "  If  I  knew  that,  I  would 
not  be  here  !  Have  you  anythiiif^  nioie  to 
ask  me  ?    If  not,  I  bid  yon  good-nii^ht." 

Tlius  with  Sidney  Latimer's  curt  salutation 
ended  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  thirtieth 
day  of  April. 

*  *  *  * 

About  eleven  minutes  past  six  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  tiie  first  day  of 
May,  or  rather  less  than  nine  J^ours  after 
Strong  Mac  had  parted  with  Sidney  Latimer 
under  the  trees  of  the  avenue  which  led  to 
Lowran  House,  one  Richard  Dickie,  known 
as  Dickie  Dick,  ploughman  on  the  estate  of 
IJoreland,  goin;^  ont  to  his  labour,  ditching 
shovel  and  pick  over  hisshonlder,  came  upon 
sundry  carious  spots  upon  Llie  road,  irregular 
in  shape.  If  it  had  been  autuuin,  he  would 
have  thought  little  about  the  matter.  They 
looked  exactly  like  trampled  blackberri^,  the 
purple  colour  fading  into  black. 

As  it  was,  the  intellect  of  Dickie  Dick, 
never  acute  at  any  time,  did  not  attach  auy 
particular  importa^nce  to  the  marks.  Some- 
one had  gone  that  way  early,  carrying  a  pot 
of  paint.  How  carelessly  he  had  handled  it ! 
Dickie  thought  it  was  a  strange  colour  to 
paint  carts  orlfarn-doors.  But  Dickie  Dick's 
day's  work  was  on  his  mind,  and  he  would 
have  left  the  matter  of  the  spots  slip  from 
his  mind  but  fur  one  circumstance. 

A  little  further  along  the  road,  lying  on 
his  back,  with  his  hands  gripped  full  of  grass 
and  leaves,  the  signs  of  a  fierce  struggle  all 
about,  Kichard  Dickie  found  the  dead  body 
of  his  master,  Alexander  Ewan,  with  six 
inches  of  a  steel  knife  sticking  between  his 
shoulder-blades. 

As  the  lightning  flashes  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  the  news  ran  across  the  parish  that., 
between  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night  and 
six  of  Wednesday  morning,  Sandy  Ewan  had 
been  murdered  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
his  own  new  house  of  Boreland. 


CIIAPTRU  XXYI. 

SANDY  BWAN'S  UNSEEN  VISITOR. 

What  follows  is  Dickie  Dick's  account  of 
the  matter— not  that  which  he  gave  to  the 
Fiscal,  but  that  which  he  repeated  times 
witiiout  nuinber  to  a  very  large  pro[K)rtion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lowran  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, exactly  in  the  same  words. 

"  Ye  see,  this  is  what  I  ken  aboot  it— and 
Lord  be  thankit  that  I  ken  nae  mair  !  For 
the  poiterfication  I  hae  gotten  frae  thae 


lawvyer  bodies  is  juist  past  tellin',  and  wad 
hae  driven  mony  a  wiser  man  oot  o' 
his  wits  1 " 

One  of  the  auditors  having  Tnade  an 
obvious  suggestion  why  this  had  not  taken 
place,  Dickie  Dick  threatened  strong  measures. 

"  Gin  ye  gie  me  ony  o'  your  impidence, 
Ged  Blyth,  ye  can  e'en  tell  the  story  yourser. 
Ye  may  think  yoursel'  a  clever  lad,  you  and 
them  that  ken  nae  better  than  to  laugh  at  ye. 
But  nane  o'  ye  fand  him  but  me,  and  nane 
o'  ye  can  tell  the  story  but  me— that  is,  no 
as  it  ought  to  be  tolled." 

***** 

"  It  was  this  way,"  he  continued  after  a 
pause  for  apology  on  one  side  and  pacifi- 
cation on  the  other.  "  To  begin  at  the 
beginnin'— and  that  was  the  nicht  before, 
the  maister  had  been  unco  dour  and  girnin' 
a'  day,  till  raaybes  a  wee  while  after  nine 
o'clock,  when  1  was  helpin'  Davie  Kirklands, 
the  unmarriet  plooman,  to  supper  the 
horse,  there  cam'  a  cry  to  us  baith  yiu  to 
gang  into  the  hoose  to  Maister  Ewan  that 
meenit ! 

"•It'll  be  to  tak'  the  Buik  I '  (to  be 
present  at  family  worship),  says  Davie  Kirk- 
lands, lauohin'  like. 

" '  Aye,  a  gyc  queer  Buik  it'll  be,  then  ! ' 
says  I.  'Mncklo  Sandy  doesua  trouble  the 
Throne  o'  Grace  verra  often  ! ' 

"  '  The  mair'a  the  pecty,'  says  Davie,  wha 
is  a  wee  bit  o'  a  professor— that  is,  atween 
his  ploys  wi'  this  lass  and  that.  '  The  mair's 
the  peety,'  says  he  ;  '  for  it  brings  a  blessing 
on  a  hoose  to  hae  a  bit  prayer  pitten  up  at 
e'en  and  morn.  Forbye,  it's  a  rest  frae 
wark ! ' 

"  And  when  wc  gacd  up  to  the  Big  Hoose, 
faith  !  there  were  the  tumblers  laid  out,  and 
the  packs  o'  cairds,  and  the  toddy  ladles,  and 
certes  !  Davie  Kirklands  forgat  a'  abont  the 
takkin'  o'  the  Buik,  and  sinackn  iii.^  lips  like 
ony  ither  man  !  For  he  thocht  that  no  yin 
o'  us  wad  gang  sober  to  bed.  And  that's  a 
treat  that  doesna  come  often  iu  the  way  o' 
puir  ploomen  and  ditcher  folk  like  me  an' 
Davie. 

"  Ow,  aye,  the  maister  may  hae  had  his 
fauts— some  o'  them  leeve  after  !iim,  and 
some  are  even  auld  cneuch  to  gang  to  the 
schule — but  at  hame  he  was  aye  contliy  and 
bien  wi'  the  bit  dram.  It  gied  a  man  a  fine 
regairdiess  cock  to  his  Sunday  bonnet  to 
spend  a  winter  aboot  the  Boreland.  Waes 
me—it's  a'  gaJie  !    It's  a'  by  and  dune  wi' ! 

"  Gang  on  wi'  the  story  ?  Weel,  what 
else  am  I  doin'  ?i(;si«Tliifeki0©filfis  tongue 
gangs  aye  to  yae  lilt  the  day  ^  the  length, 
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like  a  mill-happer  ?  And  when  we  were 
standin'  i'  the  parlour  wi'  our  liata  in  oor 
hand,  gye  sheepish,  Sandy  orders  us  to 
throw  them  iu  the  corner  and  sit  oor  ways 
doon.  And  then  he  opens  up  his  vnill  wi' 
us.  . 

"  Ife  seems  there  was  a  man  comin'  to  see 
him  that  Sandy  Ewan  was  some  doobtfu'  o'. 
There  was  nochb  by  ordiiiar  or  curious  in 
that  !  He  had  a'  sorts  and  kinds  o'  ill- 
dealin's,  the  maiater.  Up  to  tliG  elbows 
half  his  time  in  jukery-packery  vvark  wi' 
weeraen  an'  horses  and  gemlin' !  (gambling) 
Tliat  was  the  airt  o'  Sandy  Ewan  ever  since 
his  faither  did  him  the  warat  service  he 
could — by  giein'  up  the  ghost-  and  leaving 
him  heu*  to  a'  that  he  possessed. 

"  Wha  was  the  man  that  was  comin'  to  the 
Boreland  ?  Aye,  ye  may  vve;^l  ask  !  boot- 
less, HIM,  wha's  haiidiwai'k  lis'S  up  in  ilie 
chaumer  yonder.  We  were  no  to  set  een 
on  the  veesitor,  though,  but  to  bide  in  a 
bedroom  brave  and  handy,  if  sae  be  wc  were 
cried  on.  Bnt  Sandy  Ewan  nnm  hae  been 
feared  by  ordinar  when  lie  sent  for  twa  men 
frae  the  stable  to  help  him  to  pay  a  man 
siller.  But  Davie  Kirklands  threepit  wi' 
me  :  *  It  will  be  somebody  wha's  weemon-folk 
he  has  been  meddling  wi'.  He  will  be  payin' 
the  cradle  stent  to  keep  cot  o'  the  clutches  o' 
the  law.  He'.-i  an  awsome  man  this  maister 
o'  oors  !  The  deii  will  hae  a  bonny  bargain 
o'  him  wbon  lie  gete  him  ! ' 

"  Tlii^  Diivie  said  liclitsornely,  as  ony  o' 
yon  miuht  say  it,  never  thiukin'  that  the 
black  deil  himsel'  was  oot  there  on  the 
Grlebe  road — ica'tin' — at  that  verra  meenit. 
Had  he  kenned,  Davie  michtna  hae  crawed 
sae  croose.  The  deil  has  nippit  up  better 
Christians  than  him  mony  a  time,  and  aff 
wi'  them  in  his  plaid-neuk  to  Miickle  Hell. 
Weel,  at  ony  rate,  the  maister  gied  us  a 
candle  to  see  by,  and  the  feck  o'  three  or 
fower  drams  apiece.  Then  he  pitches  a  pack 
o'  auld  worn  ciirds  at  us  and  tells  us  to  be 
ready  when  he  cried  on  us — the  whilk  he 
was  only  to  do  'gin  he  had  the  need.  As  we 
were  shuttin'  the  door  he  promised  to  thraw 
oor  necks  if  we  stirred  or  as  muckle  as 
looked  through  the  keyhole.  We  were  to 
bide  there,  that  was  a'.  He  expectit  a  man 
that  nicht,  a  man  that  micht  be  friendly  and 
might  no.  That  was  as  muckle  as  was  guid 
for  the  like  o'  ua  to  ken.  And  then  he 
dooble-cursed  us  richt  brisk  and  sharp- 
but  that  wc  were  weel  used  to  and  minded 
nocht  once  1 

"  Guess  ye  hoc  we  swat  there  in  the  inner 
chaumer,  wi'  no  a  soond  in  the  great  muckle 


hoose  forbye  the  sclaff  o'  the  cairds  and 
while  tlie  settin'  doon  o'  a  glass  or  the 
clinkin'  it  made  on  the  neck  o'a  bottle  when 
oor  hands  shook.  But  for  a'  oor  game,  ye 
may  believe  that  oor  lugs  were  bane-stiff  wi' 
hearkenin'  what  was  gaun  on.  iu  the  room 
Sandy  Ewan  caaed  the  'leebrary.'  It  had 
a  !ang  new-fangled  wundow  at  yae  end  that 
opened  out  like  a  door — daft-like  con- 
trivance that  onybody  might  have  kenned 
was  for  nicht-hawk  tricks  and  wad  ieiid  to 
nae  guid. 

"  After  a  while  we  heard  twa  men  speakiu' 
gye  an'  lood  —Sandy's  voice  the  loodest.  The 
man  maun  hae  comed  through  the  lang 
window,  for  deii  a  bit  did  he  either  come 
or  gang  by  the  door  into  the  passage.  I'll 
swear  that  Davie's  e'e  never  left  the  keyhole 
frae  first  to  last. 

"But  we  coidd  hear  them  speakin'— an'  it 
was  a  voice  1  should  hae  kenned  Loo,  though 
I  couldua  juist  pit  a  name  to  the  man  that 
aught  it !  They  werena  'greein'  ower  weel 
either,  sae  Davie  an'  me  keepit  a  firm  baud 
o'  oor  dickies,  and,  lads,  formysel'  I  wished 
that  there  had  been  a  lang  French  window  m 
the  chaumer  that  we  were  in.  Davie  was  mair 
prepared— wi'  his  ain  tale  o't — to  meet  his 
Maker,  sae  I  wad  e'en  hae  been  for  letting 
him  gar^  ben  and  help  the  maister  by  himsel' ! 

"  But  by  guid  luck  we  werena  askit,  either 
of  us.  There  cam'  nae  cry  oot  o'  the 
leebrary.  And  by  and  by  the  maister  cornea 
ben,  and  ordei"s  us  baitli  to  oor  beds,  tlireopin' 
that  we  will  be  cheatin'  him  oot  o'  the  wark 
he  was  pay  in'  us  for,  by  lyin'  snorin'  i'  the 
mornia'. 

" '  And  see  that  ye  sneck  the  stable  door,' 
he  says  aa  we  gaed  oot ;  '  for  I'm  gaun  to  gie 
a  bit  look  roond  the  hoose  mysel',  and  if  I 
find  onything  oot  o'  its  place,  I'll  break  your 
lazy  hacks  i'  the  mornin',  as  sure  as  my  name's 
Sandy  Ewan  !  ' 

"And  that  was  the  last  word  I  heard  o' 
him  or  saw — till  steppiijg  cjiimily  alang  the 
Glebe  road,  I  fand  him  lyin',  half  i'  the 
ditch  an'  half  oot,  his  great  braid  face 
turned  to  the  heevens,  and  a  knife  stickin'  to 
the  haft  in  his  bull  neck  I " 

4  *  «  «  * 

Such  was  Dickie  Dick's  tale,  s&  it  became 
stereotyped  for  general  use.  And  even  the 
trained  acumen  of  the  Fiscal,  who  had  at  last 
a  job  to  ilia  mind,  could  make  little  more  of 

It  than  this. 

It  was  evident  that  the  murdered  man 
expected  a  visitor  whom  he  had  rea-son  to 
distrust.  As  aj_|p]^gc^u(ic^^(e  had  brought 
two  of  his  able-bodLed  8ervaii&  to  remain 
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within  ciiil  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  them  to  see 
the  visitor,  except  in  case  of  an  attack.  The 
man  caine.  The  meeting  passed  off  without 
overt  hostilities.  Inde^,  the  suspicions  of 
the'yonug  farmer  had  by  some  means  been 
allayed  ;  for  he  proposed  to  go  out  aud  lock 
up  the  premises,  without  askiug  the  presence 
or  assistance  of  the  two  serviiig-inen. 

Now,  the  fiict  of  Roy  McCuUoeh's  release 
on  the  aft^^riioon  of  the  same  day  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  Fisottl.  But  the 
younfj  man  had  been  seen  bathii^  in  a  pool 
of  the  river,  aud  afterwards  crossing  the  hills 
in  the  direction  of  his  father's  farm.  It 
could  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  had  time 
to  go  so  far  out  of  his  way  as  to  the  farm  of 
Boreland  by  ten  o'clock  tlie  same  night.  No 
one  had  recognised  him  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lowran,  much  less  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
spot  where  the  umnier  bad  been  committed. 
So  the  Sheriff  and  l-'iseal,  still  smarting  from 
the  "back-set"  administered  to  them  from 
official  headquarters,  were  leather  inclined, 
while  keeping  their  minds  open,  to  let  the 
young  man  alone.  Besides,  m  this  case  ae 
m  the  other,  an  apparent  motive  was  lacking ; 
for  Sandy  Ewan  had  not  appeared  in  the 
informations  wliich  had  been  lodged  against 
Roy  McCulloch.  It  was  recalled  that  lie  had 
given  evidence  with  apparent  I'ductaiice,  and, 
as  far  a.s  possible,  in  favour  of  tlie  accused. 
Fiutherrnorc,  he  had  constantly  come  and 
gone  to  see  McOuUoch  while  a  prisoner  in 
the  gaol  of  St.  Cuthbertstown. 

JSor  in  the  countryside,  generally  so  much 
better  informed  than  oflScialdom  upon  sucii 
matters,  was  there  any  more  suspicion.  Eoy 
McOulloch  had  come  home.  The  affair  of 
the  sheep-stealing  had  ended  exactly  as 
everyone  knew  it  would  Even  the  spite  of 
t!ic  iairds  coukl  not  prove  guilt  where  there 
was  none.  Whatei  er  tiie  McCnliociis  were 
— and  the  parish  knew  very  well  all  that 
could  be  said  against  them  throughout  their 
generations— they  were  no  sheep-stealera. 
Smugglers,  deer-poachei's,  private  distillei"s, 
ready  for  a  rough  give-and-take  with  the 
gangers  or  preventive  men-  yes,  any  or  all 
of  these.  But  slayers  of  any  honest  man's 
sheep—no  I  Such  a  chaise  must  surely  break 
down.  All  Lowran  knew  it  would.  So  Roy 
McCnllocii  went  al)Out  undisturbed.  He 
was  seen  on  the  bill  with  iiis  gun,  as  usnal. 
He  was  at  the  markei  buying  and  selling  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  a  market  where 
nobody  did  anytliing  but  talk  abijut  the 
murder  of  Sandy  Ewan,  and  the  murderer 
still  at  large  and  likely  to  be. 

It  was  to  be  noticed  that  on  this  occasion 


the  farmere  did  not  wait  till  dusk  before 
ordering  their  hoi-aeaat  the"Commerciar'and 
the  "  Cross  Keys."  Also,  on  an  average,  they 
drank  more  by  a  couple  of  gills.  They  were 
earlier  in  reaching  home.  If  anyone  asked 
about  Che  matt'jr,  he  was  told  very  shortly 
that  "  their  wives  were  feared  to  bide  their 
lane  !  "  For  the  thought  of  a  secret  murderer, 
lurking  red-hand  behind  a  dyke  or  ready  to 
spring  out  of  a  thicket  upon  the  passer-by, 
iias  a  strange  effect  upon  all  the  people  of  a 
district  where  such  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

It  was  a  fine  time  for  love-making.  The  . 
Lowran  la^es  would  not  go  to  the  well  with- 
out escort,  even  in  broad' daylight.  The  lads 
had  to  accompany  them  in  the  summer 
twilight  to  the  ewe-milking  at  the  bnchts — 
even  across  the  yard  as  far  as  the  byre.  Old 
pistols  were  furbished  up  that  had  not  been 
(ired  since  Drumclog.  Kate  Brydson,  putting 
her  lingers  out  to  fasten-  a  window-shutter, ' 
felt  her  iiand  shaken  by  a  mischievous 
brother,  and  forthwith  sank  down  on  the 
floor  in  a  faint.  Brydson  senior,  tailor  in 
Lowran,  was  still  correcting  his  son  when 
Kate  came  to  hereelf,  and  Brydson  junior's 
objections  to  castigation,  as  stated  by  him  in 
a  loud  voice,  caused  his  sister  to  shriek  out : 
"  The  murderer  !  The  murderer  !  "  Where- 
upon her  mother,  a  broad-beamed  lady  of 
mature  nerves,  fainted  dead  away  also  ! 

Nobody  was  sorry  for  Sandy  Ewan,  except 
a  woman  or  two  whom  he  had  ill-treated 
and  a  dog  that  he  had  frequently  beaten 
almost  to  death.  Neverthele^,  after  the 
medical  examination,  his  funeral  was  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp,  people  coming  from 
great  distances  merely  to  see  the  place  where 
the  tragedy  had  taken  place. 

Crowds  of  them  stood  all  day  long,  gaping 
stupidly  at  the  trampled  earth  of  the  Glebe 
road  as  if  they  esjiected  the  blood  of  the 
slain  to  cry  out  from  the  ground,  fulfilling 
to  the  very  letter  the  word  of  Scripture. 

But  there  was  one  man  who  knew  more 
than  the  others  and  whose  heart  was  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  within  him.  That  man 
was  Sidney  Latimer.  When  he  returned 
from  the  funeral  of  the  murdered  man,  where 
he  had  seen  Roy  McCulloch  walking  calm 
aiid  collected  by  his  father's  side,and  standing 
liat  in  hand  by  the  open  grave,  he  went 
directly  into  ids  study  and  threw  Idmself 
down  on  a  sofa  to  think.  He  had  need. 
For  he  alone  of  all  the  world  know  that 
Strong  Mac  had  not  returned  to  Houseof  Mnii' 
by  way  of  the  St.  0utbbert$5D®5t^*'^f' 
the  Beunaubrack  hills.    He  alonPhad  heard 
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.  the  words  that  had  been  spoken  in  the  Great 
House  avenue  under  the  moaning  sougli  of 
the  beeches.  But,  havinj^  heard,  he  could 
not  forget  the  grim  hitterness  of  anger  es- 
jireswd  ill  tlie  simple  i)lir;i.sc  :  "  TVten  / 
(JO  and  spmk  with  Sanii//  Ewaii !  " 

What  if  Roy  McCiiUoch  were  the  visitor 
for  whom  Sandy  Ewan  had  made  his  pre- 
parations, whose  voice  was  heard  in  angry 
converse  ia  the  library  of  the  gentleman- 
farmer,  whose  entrance  and  exit  had  alike 
been  unseen  ?  It  seemed  probable  enough 
to  Sidney  Latimer  that  Ewan*  had  received 
notice  of  his  enemy's  approaching  release 
from  prison.  It  was  Ewan's  sheep  the 
pi-isoniM'  had  been  suspected  of  stealing.  It 
wm  uatural  that  he  should  suspect  Ewan  of 
laying  the  informutioTi  against  him.  Even 
iipart  from  Adora  Gracie,  the  ill-feeling 
between  them  was  obvious.  Moreover,  Roy 
McCnlloch  had  been  in  Lowran  late  on  the 
evening  of  the  murder,  instead  of  at  home 
with  his  father  at  the  House  of  Muir,  as 
everyone  else  believed.  His  last  spoken 
words  had  been  a  threat  a^inst  the  dead 
man,  and  he  had  gone  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  spot  where  the  body  was  found. 

Now,  Sidney  Latimer  was  a  gentleman. 
Before  serving  as  a  soldier,  he  had  studied 
law  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  Scottish 
Bar.  He  was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
But  he  conld  not  be  a  tale-bearer.  He  iiad, 
it  is  true,  httle  doubt  of  Roy  MeOullocirs 
guilt.  In  fact,  he  could  easily  reconstitute 
the  scene  at  the  Boreland  to  himself.  There 
had  been  no  premeditation.  Of  that  he  felt 
certain.  But  there  had  been  reproach  and 
counter-reproach,  till,  most  likely,  Sandy 
Ewan's  dour  temper  had  given  way  snddenly. 
He  had  struck  the  blow  which  had  proved 
his  own  deatli-warrant.  The  dea<l  man's 
very  fear  was  evidence  to  Sidney  Latimer's 
mind  that  the  expected  visitant  could  be  no 
other  than  Strong  Mac.  For  Ewan  was  a 
man  of  powerful  physique,  reputed  the 
strongest  and  most  dangerous  fighting  man 
in  the  parish,  leaving  Koy  McOulloch  out  of 
the  question.  Who,  then,  was  there  for  such 
a  man  to  go  in  fear  of,  save  the  man  who 
had  set  out  to  visit  him,  on  that  last  night  of 
April,  with  anger  in  his  heart  and  a  grim 
threat  on  his  lips  ? 

Then  all  suddenly  there  came  a  thought 
across  the  young  Laird's  mind  wliich  caused 
the  hot  blood  to  flush  his  cheek.  With 
Sandy  Kwan  dead,  and  Strong  Mac — well, 
out  of  the  way — would  not  his  way  stand 
clear  to  Adora  Gracie — if  not  in  one  way, 
why,  then,  in  another.    Conscious  of  her 


disgrace,  pennile^,  outcast,  saddled  with  a 
drunken  incubus  of  a  father,  she  would 

not  refuse  -  no,  surely  she  couhi  not  refuse 
— all  that  he  had  to  offer  her.  Sidney  Latimer 
rose  hastily,  and  picking  up  his  hat  went 
nut  into  the  stable  to  saddle  liis  horse.  It 
is  always  in  haste  tb at  a  good  man  does  a 
thing  which  in  his  heart  he  is  ashamed  of. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  SECOND  KNIFE-THETI8T. 

But  while  the  two  men,  Sidney  Latimer  and 
Roy  McCnlloch,  stood  before  the  empty 
schoolhonse  of  Lowran  ;  while  Sandy  Ewan 
made  his  preparations  of  fear  ;  while  in  the 
gaunt  library,  bare  of  books  iiuL  smelling  of 
freshest  varnish,  the  last-named  stood  face 
to  face  with  Doom;  while  he  lay  motionless, 
his  clenched  hands  crisped  to  his  side  with 
the  tension  of  that  last  struggle  out  on  the 
Glebe  road— where  was  Adora  Gracie  ? 

To  the  other  mysterious  eventa  which  had 
thrown  the  two  parishes  of  Lowran  and 
Kirkanders  into  a  ferment,  there  was  added 
this  other  -what  had  become  of  the  Dominie 
and  his  daugliter  ?  Not  that  many  people 
thought  of  that.  To  have  an  uirexplained 
murder  and  an  unsuspected  murderer  at  large 
in  one's  parish  is  enough  to  preoccupy  moat 
people  of  quiet  country  habits. 

But  Sidney  Latimer  thought  of  it ;  also 
his  mother. 

Slie  had  heard  her  son  let  himself  in  by 
the  hall  door,  and  was  on  the  way  down  to 
make  an  inquiry  —  decided  upon  as  she 
descended  the  stairs  —  as  to  whether  he 
preferred  goose  and  apple  sauce,  or  cold 
chicken  and  tongue,  for  his  dinner  on  the 
morrow.  Anything  would  do.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  have  an  excuse  for  intruding 
upon  Sidney  in  the  strange  humour  which 
had  lately  come  over  biro. 

But  slie  was  saved  any  further  strain  upon 
her  imagination.  While  she  was  still  on  th.-- 
first  landing,  the  outer  door  clanged,  and  all 
that  remained  of  her  son  was  the  impression 
on  the  pillow  of  the  sofa  on  which  he  had 
hastily  thrown  himself  down,  and  as  hastily 
quitted.  The  flowered  silk  was  slowly 
returning  to  its  rounded  shape,  and  as  the 
lady  of  the  Great  House  of  Lowran  stood 
in  the  doorway,  even  that  token  of  her  son's 
presence  faded  away  from  before  her  eyes. 
She  opened  the  windows  and  listened  to  the 
clatter  of  horse's  hoofs,  harsh  on  the  gravel, 
soft  over  the  grass.  Thea>came  the  click  of 
a  latch  lifted  witbift;@dafi|;^@|^^  n^patient 
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word — the  tasty  anger  of  a  man  rebuking  in 
his  beast  the  i-edtlessness  which  ^itates  him- 
self. To  these  followed  the  full  gathering 
spring  with  which  a  good  horse  takes  its 
head  over  soft  ground. 

Mrs.  Latiiner  listened  tilU  the  sound  of 
hoofs  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

"  He  lias  taken  the  nioor  road,"  she  mur- 
mured fearfully,  as  she  elosed  the  window  in 
that  direction.  "  There  is  not  a  house  or  a 
cottage  within  three  miles.  If  the  murderer 
is  in  hiding  anywhere  in  the  parish,  it  will 
be  there  !  " 

But  the  few  minutes  which  Sidney  Latimer 
had  spent  in  putting  ilie  graith  on  his  beast 
had  given  him  time  to  alter  iiis  first  intention. 
Ue  had  been  resolved  to  go  to  St.  Cuthberts- 
town,  and  there  to  divulge  all  that  he  knew 
to  the  authorities  with  regard  to  the  nnirder 
of  Alexander  Ewan.  He  believed  that  they 
would  listen  to  liim.  He  could  substantiate 
fact,  motive,  threat.  Indeed,  as  he  told 
himself  over  and  over  again,  he  held  Roy 
McOulIooh's  death-warrant  in  his  hand. 
,  But  something— not  a  belief  in  his  rival's 
innocence— held  him  back.  He  would  first 
of  all  see  Strong  Mac  face  to  face.  He  would 
charge  liim  with  his  crime,  and — yes,  lie 
would,  perhaps,  give  him  a  chance  to  leave 
the  country,  if  he  found  that  the  crime  had 
been  committed  without  premeditation  or  in 
a  fit  of  sudden  anger. 

80  Sidney  Latimer  rode  slowly  towards 
House  of  Muir  by  the  road  which,  many 
years  before,  liad  been  opened  by  the  broad 
axes  of  Sharon  McCulIoch  and  his  sons.  His 
thoughts  were  gloomy  within  him  fis  he  urged 
his  beast  along.  Darkness  fell  while  he  w;is 
still  out  on  the  wild  breadths  of  Bennaiii»rack 
Moor.  A  brief  red  twilight  flaring  in  the 
west  had  soon  been  overca-st  by  the  cloud  of 
night  which  shut  down  upon  it  like  a  gigantic 
eyelid.  The  road,  winding  through  lea^e 
upon  league  of  heather,  shone  grey-white 
under  his  horse's  feet.  The  boulders  on 
either  side  took  on  mysterious  shapes,  loom- 
ing up  indistinct  and  nncanny,  each  fitted  to 
shelter  a  crouching  murderer. 

But  Sidney  Latimer  had  that  on  his  mind 
—going  to  confront  and  accuse  a  real  mur- 
derer—which was  sufficient  to  banish  fear. 
He  was  secret,  strong,  unsuspected  by  any 
but  himself.  What  if  Strong  Mac  were 
to  repeat  the  blow  that  had  stretched  his 
other  rival  dead  at  his  feet,  and  so  suppress 
t!ie  only  possible,  witness  gainst  him  ?  The 
thought  passed  aero®  Sidney  Latimer's  brain, 
W  it  was  at  once  set  aside. 

"  8oit! "  he  said,    "  He  can  kill  me  if  he 


likes.  But — I  will  have  a  few  words  with 
him  fii-st." 

Sidney  Latimer  was  no  strong  man.  ,  In  ' 
many  tilings  iie  was  no  better  than  the 
average  of  his  class  and  of  hi.s  time,  but  at 
least  tiie  soul  within  him  was  neither  little 
nor  weak. 

At  the  corner  of  the  greai.  Barnbavroch 
March  —  where  a  former  Chesney  Bar- 
whinnock  had  been  killed  by  a  discharge 
of  his  own  gun  — Sidney  Latimer  heard 
something  move  among  the  stones  with  a 
squeaking  noise  like  a  weasel  in  a  dyke.  His 
horse  shied,  and  Sidney,  whose  temper  was 
not  tlien  uf  the  best,  gave  hiui  the  spur 
Hercciy.  The  spirited  beast  bounded  forward, 
and  as  they  passed  at  full  speed  through  the 
ga])  in  the  high  march-dyke,  something  little 
and  dark  sped  across  the  white  thread  of  the 
nH)oi'land  trjick,  almost  immediately  under 
the  hoi'se's  feet. 

At  the  same  moment  Sidney  Latimer 
heard  again  the  same  stiunge  sound,  bub 
stronger  this  time  ;  indeed,  almost  birdlike 
in  its  keenness,  half  snarl,  half  cry,  which 
mingled  with  the  snort  of  his  frightened 
anirna!.  The  iiorse,  also,  instead  of  gradually 
calming  down  to  a  steady  gait,  made  a  series 
of  wild  leaps  across  the  moor  at  right  angles 
to  the  path,  and,  turning  round,  presently 
stood  stili,  facing  the  danger  and  trembling 
in  every  limb. 

Sidney  dismounted,  patted  and  reassured 
the  gi-ey,  which  blew  on  him  with  full 
trembling  nostrils.  As  he  stood  in  front  of 
its  face,  be  felt  something  warm  and  wet 
drip  upon  his  knee.  He  put  down  his  hand, 
and  lo !  his  fingers  encountered  the  un- 
mistakable gluey  touch  of  warm  blood. 
His  horse  had  been  wounded.  Though  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  clearly,  by  the  sense  of 
touch  Latimer  felt  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able wound  in  the  loose  skin  between  the 
chest  and  the  gullet.  For  the  moment  the 
grey's  excitement  would  permit  of  no  very 
particular  examination,  but  it  was  clear  to 
Sidney  that  someone  or  something  lurked  on 
the  moor  over  which  he  had  passed,  at  once 
deadly  and  dangerous. 

The  Barnbarroch  Dyke  was  the  boundary 
of  the  property  of  the  McCullochs.  It  was 
evident  that  tlie  danger,  whether  for  him 
or  for  any  intruder,  began  there.  Sidney 
Latimer  was  in  a  quandary.  To  go  on  was 
to  beard  a  murderer  in  his  chosen  place  of 
defence;  to  return  was  to  risk  a  stab  from 
the  same  weapon  which  had  already  wounded 
his  horse.  1 

There  were  ^^s^^  things  wM»^  touched 
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Sidney  Latimer  more  tban  that  an  animal 
should  suffer.    He  therefore  took  off  his 

coat,  turned  it  inside  out,  and,  by  means  of 
the  reins,  succeeded  in  extemporising;  a  rough 
dressing  for  the  wound,  which,  so  far  as  he 
could  judge  of  it  in  the  darkness,  suiunciied 
the  flow  of  blood.  He  and  his  horse  were 
now  out  on  the  moor,  away  from  the  patli 
whicli  led  to  the  dwelling-house  of  tlie 
McOuUochs.  Sidney  was  not  the  less,  but 
the  more  determined  to  visit  House  of 
Muir  that  night,  because  of  the  foul  attempt 
that  had  been  made  upon  his  life.  He  did 
not  donbt  for  a  moment  that  it  Wiis  with 
intent  upon  the  Hfe  of  the  rider  that  the 
steel  had  been  darted  upwards  in  such 
dastardly  fashion. 

For  some  time  he  searched  about  for  a 
tree  or  stone  to  which  he  might  with  safety 
attach  his  horse,  while  he  continued  his 
journey  on  foot.  Chance  guided  him  to  one 
of  the  common  "  scroggy "  thorns— low, 
twisted,  misbegotten  hushes,  their  branches 
spread  abroad  like  the  claws  of  crabs,  and 
apparently  as  ancient  as  the  peat-liags  they 
spring  from,  which  are  to  be  met  with  on 
most  Galloway  moors.  Having  found  one, 
he  fastened  his  horse  to  it,  and  after  an 
affectionate  pat  or  two,  set  out  over  the 
heather  in  tlie  direction  of  tlie  House  of 
Muir. 

Sidney  Latimer  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  he  heard  a  noise  behind  him,  a  cry  of 
fear  and  distress  almost  human.  He  turned, 
feeling  instinctively  for  a  weapon  to  defend 
himself  against  the  unknown  dangers  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  surrounded.  Ho 
fonnd  nothing  except  his  father's  riding- 
whip,  with  the  heavily  loaded  handle,  wdiich 
he  always  carried  at  night.  Sidney  hEistily 
twisted  the  lash  about  his  wrist  and  grasped 
the  butt  by  its  thinner  extremity. 

But  it  was  only  the  grey,  which,  desperate 
at  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  unseen 
enemy  that  had  already  wounded  him,  had 
broken  the  fastening  and  now  sought  his 
master,  quivering  and  panting  as  if  after  a 
long  race. 

For  a  moment  Sidney  Latimer  did  not 
know  how  to  proceed.  His  beast  was 
wounded,  and  yet  would  not  be  left  behind. 
His  coat,  imperfectly  fastened  in  the  dark- 
ness, had  been  dropped  when  the  animal 
reared  in  order  to  snatch  itself  free  from  t!ie 
'*  scroggy  "  thorn.  Nevertheless,  something 
drove  him  on,  perhaps  the  same  fatefulness 
which,  a  few  nights  ago,  had  can-ied  Sandy 
Ewan  to  hia  doom.  The  young  Laii-d  put 
out  his  hand  and  gently  felt  his  hoi'se's 


wound.  He  decided  that  it  was  either 
exti-emely  snperticial  or  that  the  cold  of  the 
night  had  stopped  the  bleeding.  At  ail 
events,  little  was  now  escaping  from  the  cut. 

The  lighted  windows  of  the  House  of 
Muir  were  now  before  him.  bright  upon  the 
long  level  horizon.  He  could  count  tl)cin. 
Two  were  briglitly  illuminated,  one  slightly 
so,  while  a  door  opened  and  shut  alternately, 
now  completely  obscured,  now  sending  a 
sudden  flood  of  light  over  the  surface  of  the 
moor. 

It  was  stmnge  how,  as  vSidney  Latimer 
approached  the  dwellings  of  men,  both  his 
own  excitement  and  that  of  his  steed  died 
down.  The  smell  of  habitaiion  and  the 
vicinity  of  creatn res,  human  and  domesticated, 
calmed  Immaii  nerves  as  well  as  tiiose  of  the 
frightened  animal.  Instead  of  requiring 
constant  attention  and  handling,  the  grey 
now  dropped  behind  with  patient  docihty,  as 
if  ashamed  of  his  previous  behaviour.  Jfor 
did  he  make  any  objections  when  his  master 
fastened  him  to  the  ring-bolt  of  the  "louping- 
on-stane"  at  the  gable  end  of  the  onstead 
of  House  of  Muir.  As  was  almost  universal 
in  Galloway,  this  was  a  large  bonJder,  to 
which  generations  of  horses  liad  been  tied, 
and  whore  for  ages  the  women  of  the  family 
had  mounted  behind  their  lords  ei'e  they 
took  their  douce  and  legal  way  to  kirk  and 
market. 

Sidney  Latimer  clearly  understood  the 
risks  of  what  he  was  about  to  do.  lint  now 
he  could  not  go  back  without  quahfying  as 
a  coward  in  his  own  eyes.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  speak  with  Roy  McCuIloch — if 
possible,  alone,  and  without  giving  liini  time 
to  consult  !iis  father.  As  he  came  nearer, 
it  seemed  fis  if  there  were  company  at  tiie 
House  of  Muir.  He  could  hear  the  sound 
of  several  voices.  Some  irresistible  impulse 
took  him  piist  the  door  in  the  direction  of 
the  window  through  which  the  light  streamed 
most  brightly. 

Now,  at  House  of  Mnir  few  sacrifices  to 
external  adornment  had  been  made,  and 
save  wheie  the  dyke  of  the  potato-garden 
cut  a  hard  rectangle  out  of  the  home  parks, 
the  grass  and  heather  ran  right  up  to  the 
whitewashed  walls  of  the  long  low  dwelling- 
house. 

Upon  these  Sidney  Latimer's  feet  made 
no  noise,  and  presently  he  stood  on  the  soft 
green  turf  under  the  drip  of  the  eaves.  He 
looked  within,  feeling  all  the  while  like  a 
criminal  himself,  and  not  at  all  like  a  man 
who  had  come  out  to  denounce  a  mauslayer. 

The  young  ilMted,!siaiH4Q^K^toeve  hifi 
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eyes  when  he  looked  through  the  imperfect 
green  whirlpools  which  served  for  glass. 
Yet  what  he  saw  was  plain  enough.  What 
he  had  expected  to  see  as  he  rode  across  the 
moor  was  a  couple  of  haggard  men,  conBcious 
of  their  crime,  bandying  mutual  recrimina- 
tions, or  at  least  the  younger  and  less 
hardened  pacing  to  and  fro,  or  sitting  with 
his  bciid  in  his  hands,  in  the  grip  of  an 
acciisina:  conscience.  But  whatever  was  the 
Secret  Terror  tliat  hirked  alwut  the  House 
of  Sharon  McCulIoch,  wlmtever  the  Thing 
of  Evil  which  had  struck  up  at  him  so 
treacherously  at  tlie  Dykes  of  Barnbarroch, 
it  was  clear  in  a  moment  that  its  influence 
did  not  reach  to  the  kitchen  into  which  the 
Laird  of  Lowran  was  now  looking  as  an 
Israelitish  spy  might  have  looked  into  the 
Promised  I^and. 

Sidney  Latimer  saw  before  him  a  lighted 
kitchen,  smiling  contentment,  a  girl  moving 
lightly  and  easily  about,  performing  the 
little  duties  of  domestic  work  with  the 
facility  of  long  practice.  An  old  man  sat  at 
the  fii'eside  with  a  book  iu  his  hand.  A 
younger  arranged  a  lamp  that  the  light 
might  fall  better  upon  tlie  printed  page. 
Such  a  scene  of  cheerful  domesticity  he  had 
not  seen  for  many  a  day,  yet  the  very  reason 
of  Sidney  Latimer  seemed  to  totter  in  its 
throne  as  he  stood  there.  If  he  had  not 
leaned  against  the  wall,  he  would  assuredly 
have  fallen.  For  the  girl  who  moved  about 
so  lightly  and  with  so  well  accustomed  a 
step  was  none  other  than  Adora  Gracie  1 
***** 

Hastily,  as  if  taken  in  a  meanness,  Sidney 
shrank  away  into  the  darkness.  He  had 
seen  enough,  and  more.  Murderer  or  not, 
Roy  McCuiloch  was  now  for  ever  free  from 
any  word  of  his.  He  could  not  speak  now. 
If  he  did,  he  would  feel  himself  worse  than 
Sandy  Ewan  when  he  decoyed  the  old 
Dominic  to  his  fate  on  the  day  of  the 
Examination. 

Sidney  Latimer  knew  the  facility  of  the 
law  of  Scotland  with  regard  to  marriage,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Adura 
Gracie,  situated  as  she  was,  burdened  with 
the  care  of  her  father,  had  gone  stra^ht  to 
House  of  Muir,  wliere  at  least  she  was  sure 
of  welcome  and  an  open  door.  Then,  when 
Roy  came  back,  with  whatever  of  guilt  upon 
his  hands,  there  was  no  doubt  that  Adora 
would  marry  him,  were  it  only  out  of 
gratitude.  So  Latimer  reasoned  with  himself. 

The  young  man  stood  by  bis  wounded 
horse  in  the  darkness,  stricken  also.  From 
the  house  there  came  to  his  ears  the  sound 


of  laugliter.  Sidney  loosened  tiie  rope  from 
the  iron  ring  and  moved  away  quietly,  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  mission. 

No,  there  could  be  no  doubt — none ! 
Adora's  whole  carriage,  her  assured  step  was 
that  of  a  house-mistresB.  The  Dominie,  her 
father,  was  seated  by  the  fire  reading  his 
book.  Roy,  by  his  side,  arranged  the  lamp 
with  filial  solicitude.  Adora  and  Roy  had 
excliauged  glances  over  his  head— ah  !  the 
inwardness  of  these  glances  took  Sidney 
Latimer  by  tlie  throat ! 

A  sudden  wild  access  of  rage  took  hold  of 
him.  The  murderer— the  mau  with  the 
guilt  of  blood  on  his  hands — to  have  that 
for  his  reward  !  He,  too^  would  go  back  and 
— end  it,  or  himself  be  ended.  Fool  I  what 
good  would  that  do  ?  He  had  seen  the  girl's 
smile— the  first  perfectly  happy  smile  he  bad 
ever  seen  on  her  lips !  That  she  loved  the  man, 
there  was  no  doubt.   Well  ?    Well  ? 

Yes,  lie  knew.  He  had  i.t  iu  his  power  to 
shatter  this  new-found  happiness,  as  an 
eai'then  pitcher  is  shattered  with  an  iron  bar. 
Betweeu  them  and  that  now-found  love  of 
theirs  he  would  dangle  tlie  haugnian's  rope. 

So  out  on  the  ghastly  solitary  moor, 
scaring  the  wild-fowl  and  the  black-faced 
sheep,  Sidney  Latimer  raved,  bis  beast, 
whose  own  trouble  had  abated,  pushing 
i^ainst  him  at  times  with  moist  anxious 
nose,  warning  him  to  begone  from  a  neigh- 
bourhood so  dangerous  to  honest  horses. 
But  gradually  the  meanness  of  causing  a 
woman  to  suffer  because  of  his  private  dis- 
appointment worked  upon  his  spirit. 

"Who  am  I,"  he  asked  himself,  "that  I 
should  lay  an  information  against  Roy 
McOuUoch — I,  who  at  this  very  moment 
feel  my  hands  a-tremble  with  desire  to  kill  ? 
I  know  my  own,  but  do  I  know  Roy 
McCuUoch's  provocation  ?  Let  me  get  away 
— away — never  to  return  ! " 

So,  forgetting  everything  but  the  desire  to 
put  a  great  distance  between  himself  and  this 
fatal  house,  he  leaped  upon  his  beast,  and 
the  frightened  animal,  partaking  of  the  feel- 
ings of  his  master,  struck  through  the  moor 
at  speed.  Soon  they  were  at  the  Dykes  of 
Barnbarroch.  This  time  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen.  Indeed,  there  was  little  time,  for 
they  passed  like  a  flash,  Sidney  pulling  the 
reins  away  from  the  turn  of  the  road  which 
led  towards  Lowran  and  home.  He  felt  that 
he  could  not  face  his  mother's  anxious 
assiduities  tliat  night.  She  would  be  waiting 
for  him.  Of  that  he  had  no  doubt.  She 
would  have  a  thousand  questions^to  ask.  He 
would  ride  down  towards  the  sea,  find  a  little 


"  '  That  does  the  night's  work  I,    Give  way,  there ! ' " 
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coacbing-inn  on  the  Stranraer  roatl,  and 
tliere  abide  tbe  night— nay,  perhaps  longer, 
till  he  bad  thought  things  over  and  decided 
what  it  was  best  for  him  to  do. 

He  struck  into  the  sea-road.  His  beast 
moved  easily,  seemingly  leas  tired  thaw  before. 
It  was  the  dark  time  just  before  the  birth  of 
the  dawn.  He  threw  the  reins  down  on  the 
grey's  neck,  and  master  and  horse  plunged 
blindly  into  the  unknown. 

How  long  they  wandereii  thus,  lost  to 
direction,  straying  anywiiither,  cannot  now 
be  known.  The  world  lutd  come  sharply  to 
an  end  for  Ridncy  Latimer.  His  mouth  was 
shut.  The  girl  lie  loved  was  bound  body 
and  soul  to  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
murderer  1  What  mattered  anything  any 
more  ? 

The  air  grew  fresher— more  salt  upon  the 
lips  and  in  the  nostrils.  They  were  descending 
from  the  moorlands  towai-ds  the  little  ports 
which  dot  the  shore-line  of  Galloway  here 
and  there  —  tlie  Lake,  tiie  Scaur,  Balearic, 
Port  Mary,  Portowarren.  But  Sidney 
Latimer  paid  no  heed  to  his  going.  His 
heart  was  too  exceeding  bitter  within  him  ; 
and  as  for  his  beast,  he  only  bung  a  weary 
head  and  weakly  kept  four  grey  feet  moving. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  ground,  as  in  a  dream, 
armed  shapes  rose  all  about  the  young  man. 
He  was  pulled  from  his  saddle  to  find  himself 
in  the  thick  of  a  fierce  combat.  A  blow  was 
stricken  which  stunned  him,  and  lie  was 
thrown  hastily  along  with  several  others  into 
the  bottom  of  a  boat. 

"  That  does  the  night's  work  ! "  cried  a 
voice.   "  Give  way,  there  I  " 

The  next  monuug  what  a  crying  of  men 
there  was  athwart  all  the  country  I  The 
young  Laird  of  Lowran  had  been  assarainafced 
by  the  McCnllochs,  the  poachers  of  House  of 
Muir.  His  coat,  all  bloody  and  turned  inside 
out,  bad  been  found  on  their  ])roperty.  His 
footsteps  had  been  found  uihI  measm'ed  at 
tlieir  very  galile-end.  His  riding-whip  was 
lying  at  their  louping-on-stane.  There 
were  signs  of  a  struggle  at  the  BarnbaiTOch 
Marches.  His  liorse,  wounded  and  (some 
said)  dying,  had  been  found  straying  on  the 
cliffs  near  the  Gate  House  of  Cally.  Happily 
both  of  the  murderere  were  in  custody,  after 
a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
younger,  a  dangerous  chaiucter  who  had  been 
recently  released  from  gaol. 

The  motive,  of  course,  was  jealousy.  Young 


{To  be 


men  will  he  young  men.  The  disgraced 
Dominie's  daughter  of  Lowran  was  actually 
at  the  time  in  the  house  of  the  culprits,  and 
the  Laird  had  gone  to  see  her.  Hence  the 
quarrel,  and  the  murder  to  follow.  All  was 
rounded,  clear,  complete.  And  upon  the 
killing  of  Sandy  Ewan,  also,  light,  Inrid  and 
sudden,  seemed  to  break.  Dickie  Dick  and 
his  friend  recalled  to  themselves  with  curious 
unanimity,  and  were  j'cady  to  swear— did,  in 
fact,  so  take  oath — that  the  voice  which  they 
had  heard  in  their  master's  room,  on  the 
night  of  the  nnirder  of  Sandy  Ewan  upon 
the  Glebe  road,  was  none  other  than  that  of 
Roy  McCuUocli ! 

liands  of  men  (so  ran  the  report)  were 
out  everywhere  searching  for  the  body  of  the 
murdered  Laird— which,  strangely  enough, 
had  not  yet  been  found.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  McOullochs  were  safe  in  the  gaol  of  St. 

.  Cuthbertstown,  under  lock  and  key— and 
well  for  them  that  it  was  so  !  For  tlie 
countryside  was  up,  and  they  would  have 
had  an  excellent  chance  of  being  torn  to 
pieces.  Among  otlier  things,  the  girt— the 
lirstcause  of  all,  had  gotten  her  deserts.  Ah  ! 
she  had  long  been  known  to  sundry  good 

-Christian  people  for  what  she  was!  They 
had  always  said  so  I  Perhaps  someone  would 
listen  to  them  next  time  I 

She  and  her  drunken  father  had  been 
turned  to  the  door  of  House  of  Muir  by  the 
officers  of  the  law.  It  had  been  asked  of 
her  if  she  could  show  any  proof  of  ii  legal 
right  to  remain  where  she  was  ;  and  when 
she  could  not  or  would  not  answer,  she  and 
her  father  had  found  themselves  upon  the 
heather.  *'  And  serve  them  right !  "  cried 
these  same  apocalyptic  Christian  folk,  who 
are  for  ever  pourmg  out  vials  and  blowing 
trumpets  over  their  neighboure'  misfortunes. 
If  all  such  were  put  in  prison,  the  country 
would  be  the  better !  And  at  this  point 
large  quotations  were  made  from  the  early 
cliapters  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  sou 
of  David,  king  in  Israel — who  cevtaiidy 
ought  to  have  known  what  he  was  tjilking 
about. 

Thus  tlie  House  of  Muir,  which  but  yester- 
night had  been  so  bright,  filled  from  end  to 
end  with  light  and  life,  and  the  joy  of 
seemingly  settled  happiness,  was  in  a  moment 
left  desolate.  And  down  in  the  Great  House 
of  Lowran  there  were  two  women  who 
mourned  also,  both  one  and  also  the  other  of 
them,  as  for  an  only  son. 
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By  S.  E.  Lewisok. 


WHEN  a  friend  told  iiie  there  was 
a  fisli-i)onil  in  Scotland  holrling 
tiime  salt- water  tish  that  came  half 
out  of  the  water  to  be  fed,  I  prctendeti  to 
believe  him,  for  my  tendency  is  to  b;^ 
courteous  to  all  men.  I  said  no  word  to 
indicate  a  donbt,  I  did  not  even  follow  the 
example  of  the  sceptical  sacristan  in  one  of 
the  Ingoldsby  Legeuds.  Tame  carp  I  have 
seen — at  Versailles,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Penha  Castle  at  Cintra,  and  elsewhere  ;  sea- 
water  fish,  I  thonght,  could  only  be  domes- 
ticated in  the  Heiise  that  Hyinir-fish  and 
dolphins  or  sharks  may  be  deemed  domesti- 
cated, becanse  they  follow  ships.  Moreover, 
travellers'  tides  are  annisiiig.  I  conld  tell 
many  a  strang'e  story  of  animals  I  have  seen 
in  far-off  lands.  I  do  not,  beciinse  they  are 
true  tales  and  would  not  be  believed.  The 
fish  story  I  set  down  in  the  category  of 
travellers'  tales,  only  thinking  the  tame  fish 
should  have  been  located  in  some  less  acces- 
sible spot  than  Galloway,  for  the  sake  of  the 
story.  Some  iiioiiths  later  than  the  tolling 
of  tiie  tale,  I  was  in  Wi<ftonshire  with  my 
friend,  and  on  a  fine  afternoon  in  early 
autumn,  lie  said  :  "  Shall  we  i^o  to  see  the 
tame  fisli  T  told  yon  abont?"  N'ot  likinj? 
to  take  advantage  of  the  man,  I  said  that  I 
would  not  press  the  matter,  and  then  he 
began  to  see  that  I  had  certain  doubts. 


We  drove  out  in  the  direction  of  Port 
Logan,  through  strange,  wild  country.  On 
the  right  were  hills  sweeping  down  into 
stone-dyked  fields  or  small  copses,  where 
rabbits  could  be  counted  t)y  the  score,  and 
pheasants  walked  about  ignorant  of  October 
looming  large  in  the  immediate  future.  It 
was  a  sportsman's  paradise  that  we  were 
driving  through,  a  land  where  game  is  very 
plentiful  and  human  beings  are  very  scarce, 
a  land  that  should  yield  an  abundant 
liarvest  to  tlie  agriculturist,  whose  difficulty 
woidd  lie  less  in  raising  crops  than  in  finding 
a  market  for  them.  The  two  liig  laudowiiei-s 
of  tlie  district  are  Sir  Mark  Stewart,  M.P., 
and  tile  Laird  of  Logan,  Mr.  Kenneth 
MacDowall  ;  and  tliougli  tlie  farmer  lias 
endeavoured  to  secure  a  light  railway  for  the 
country,  the  opposition  lists  hitherto  l>ecu 
too  strong.  So  the  place  remains  wild, 
though  under  cultivation ;  fur  and  feather 
live  with  nothing  to  mar  their  happiness 
save  an  occasional  shooting-party  or  a  visit 
from  poachers  ;  pheasants,  partridges,  and 
rabbits  may  be  seen  in  the  roadway,  though 
human  l>eings  are  very  scarce.  To  the  right 
were  the  hills,  to  the  left  was  the  sea,  before 
us  the  white  mad  ran  as  far  as  ihe  eye  conld 
follow.  If  anything  coiil^  rival  the  quality 
of  the  scenery,  il^o^^g  ,^tGa^(ttej(eame  in 
from  the  sea— strong,  mvigoratte|g,  heavily 
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cliai'ged  with  ozone. 
It  intensified  the  feel- 
ing of  regret  that  so 
few  should  enjoy  gifts 
and  vigour  in  their 


that  brought  health 
train. 

We  drove  through  part  of  the  well- 
appointed  Logan  estate,  where  I  think  I  saw 
more  rabbits  than  I  have  ever  seen  before, 
even  down  south  iu  fields  stretching  away 
from  warrens  that  had  been  ferreted  on  the 
previous  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  shooting- 
party.  Apart  from  the  rabbits,  which  must 
be  too  plentiful  and  too  tame  to  attract, 
there  were  suggestive  turnip-fields,  doubtless 
holding  many  a  strong-winged  covey;  coverts 
wherein  the  pheasants  might  live  at  their 
ease  until  the  fatal  day  when  the  beatera  go 
down  the  runs,  and  tlie  guns  are  placed 
beyond  the  far  edge  ;  and  a  big  enclosed  wood 
far  up  on  a  hill  top,  and  said  to  harbour 
deer.  When  we  left  the  road  through  the 
fields,  the  highway  led  through  a  well-wooded 
road  down  to  the  little  fishing  village  of  Port 
Logan,  a  small  settlement  of  white  stone 
houses  that  reminded  me  strongly  of  a  tiny 


town  on  the  Algarve  coast, 
where  I  once  stayed  in 
order  to  join  the  tunny- 
fishers  for  the  short  three 
days  during  which  the 
giant  fish,  having  come 
mysteriously  from  the 
unknown  depths  of  the 
Atlantic,  yielded  the 
tribute  by  which  the  little 
place  lived  throughout  the 
year.  The  only  difference 
lay  in  the  approaches  aud 
the  cleanliness.  There 
were  no  roads  to  Albu- 
fuera,  only  bridle -tracks 
amoi^  the  hills ;  accom- 
modation was  obtainable 
iu  houses  that  made  the 
visitor  ardently  desire  the 
open  air.  M  ost  of  the 
vessels  of  the  tunny- 
fishers  leaked  so  much 
that  half  the  crew  had  to 
bale  for  dear  life,  and 
there  was  not  a  whole 
suit  of  clothes  in  the 
place.  Rumours  of 
strange  fish  took  me  to 
Albufuera;  similar 
rumours  took  me  to  Port 
Logan  ;  but  this  last  is  a 
clean,  well  -  built  place, 
aud  the  people  we  saw  about  looked  healthy 
and  well  nourished.  We  left  the  village 
on  our  left  and  made  our  way  to  a 
small  white  cotfcs^e  with  out  -  buildings 
lying  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay.  The 
pony  rested  contentedly  by  a  gate,  aud  we 
walked  to  the  cottage,  while  from  the  hiU 
that  rose  oa  our  right  the  rabbits  stared  at 
U9  inquisitively.  A  bnrly  fisheraian,  whose 
red  beard  did  not  match  his  blue  jersey, 
came  ont  of  the  cottage  and  took  our 
measure  silently.  Tlien  he  turned  to  the 
little  door  by  the  side  of  the  cottage  and 
briefly  remarked:  "This  way."  He  had 
divided  two  words  between  the  pair  of  us — ■ 
not  without  an  effort.  The  door  opened 
suddenly  on  to  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading 
to  what  looked  like  a  well  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  with  edges  made  smooth  by  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  countless  tidra.  There  was 
an  opening  low  down  on  one  side,  through 
which  the  sea  came  and  went,  keeping  the 
waters  of  the  pool  fresh  and  clean.  The 
laconic  fisherman  took  up  a  basket  containing 
many  unappetising  curios,  doubtless  dear  to 
fish,  but  reminding  me  of  the  goods  purveyed 
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on  barrows  at  street  corners  in  the  heart  of 
a  London  slum  on  a  Saturday  night,  when 
vendors,  whom  no  careful  man  would  touch 
with  the  far  end  of  a  forty-foot  pole, 
persuade  the  proletariat  to  buy  the  dainties 
in  "ha'porths"  and  "penn'orths,"  and  merci- 
fully disguise  the  flavour  witli  strong  pepper 
and  vinegar.  Our  guide  reached  the  lowest 
step,  waved  his  basket,  and  whistled. 

Never  Citnie  trout  to  May  fly  so  readily  as 
a  score  of  unmistakable  sea-tish  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  pool,  scrambling  and  jostling 
against  one  another  as  though  they  had  been 
playing  football  imder  Association  rules. 
They  came  to  the  edge  of  the  step,  and  there 
they  rested  until  their  guardian  took  some 
of  the  nasty  delicacies  and  offered  them. 
Straightway  certain  of  the  cod-fish  put  their 
heads  out  of  the  water  fco  within  half  an  inch 
or  less  of  their  gills,  and  took  the  food  with 
a  joyful  but  iii-bred  gulp.  If  the  fisher- 
man threw  the  food  far  out,  the  race  was  to 
the  swift ;  if  he  handed  it  by  the  edge,  the 
battle  was  to  the  strong.  There  were  cod- 
fish, haddock,  and  other  rovers  of  the  sea, 
all  thriving,  fat,  and  liaitpy.  They  took  no 
notice  of  us,  simply  because  we  showed  no 
anxiety  to  handle  their  food,  but  they  were 
in  no  way  disturbed  by  our  presence  or 
scrutiny.  The  cod  were,  perhaps,  the  boldest ; 
the  haddocks,  being  smaller  and  less  able  to 
thrive  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  swam  at 


the  back  of  their  companions  and  took  their 
chance  when  food  was  thrown  well  beyond 
the  edge.  Then  they  raced,  swallowed  it, 
and  returned  to  their  accustomed  place  with 
a  melancholy  air  apparently  intended  to 
deceive  the  cod-fish,  who  might  be  able  to 
make  life  unpleasant  for  them  did  they  so 
desire.  For  half  an  hour  we  watched  these 
curious  lisli,  until  the  basket  Wiis  empty  and 
the  fish  were  tired  of  swimming  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  saying,  through  the  medium 
of  the  gasping  noise  I  have  referred  to  :  "  We 
have  not  had  half  enough."  If  some  ichthyo- 
logist would  do  for  these  fish  what  Professor 
Garner  has  done  for  apes,  I  am  sure  that  our 
knowledge  would  he  greatly  incraised.  As 
no  professor  was  at  hand,  I  turned  to  the 
laconic  fisherman.  "  They  are  a  remarkable 
fargily,"  I  said  encouragingly.  "  Ah  I  "  he 
replied,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  has  heard 
a  remark  before  ;  and  then  added  :  "  I'm  told 
Barnum's  got  tame  seals."  In  a  moment  I 
realised  why  tlie  worthy  fij^lierman  looked  so 
sad.  Barnumand  Baileyliad  been  atSfcraiiraer 
on  the  previous  day,  and  all  t.lie  conntiyside 
for  miles  round  had  been  to  the  greatest  noise 
— I  mean,  greatest  show — on  earth.  When 
the  quiet  lives  of  the  country-folk  suffer 
from  such  an  excitement  as  a  circus,  there  is 
a  violent  upheaval  of  the  regular  mode  of 
life,  and  for  days  it  is  difficult  to  settle  down 
into  the  old  routine.    The  custodian  of  the 
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tame  fish  bad  seen  clowns 

and  elephants,  and  bearded 

ladies  and  riders  of  the 

haute  ecole^  and  other 

strange  animals  after  their 

kind ;  he  had  heaixJ  moi-e 

noise  in  an  hour  than  he  is 

accustomed  to  hear  in  a 

year ;    and   now   ail  tlie 

pageantry  had  passed,  his 

life,  80  flamboyant  for  a 

few  brief  hours,  had  re- 
sumed ij^s  drab  monotony. 
Carefully  restraining  ray 

own  feelings  about  Baniuin 

and  Bailey  iii  particular, 

and  all  circuses  in  general, 

I  led  the  fisherman  to  talk 

of  the  performing  seals, 

and   punctuated   his  di^s- 

course  with  notes  of  ex- 
clamation and  admiration, 

until  be  came  out  of  his 

siiell  and  readily  told  me 

the  histoi'y  of  the  pool  and 

its  inhabitants. 

He  pointed  out  some 

writii^  on  the  sfcone  wall 

facing  the  steps.    It  was 

the  record  of  a  bygone 

Laird  of  Logan  who  had 

the  pool  hollowed  in  the 

rock    one   hundred  years 

ago.    There  was  a  natural 

depression  in  those  days, 

of  which  the  builder  took  advantage,  and  ii 
long  period  of  hard  work  had  made  the  place 

as  it  is  to-day.    On  one  side,  as  I  have  said, 

there  is  access  for  tlie  rising  tide,  and  as  the 
outlet  is  cross-barred,  the  fish  cannot  escape 
with  the  ebb  of  the  waters.  There  is  no 
need  to  suppose  they  would  escape  if  they 
could.  If  several  generations  of  the  family 
have  passed,  the  flsli  have  not'sui'vivod  fclicm  ; 
the  present  inhabitants  have  only  been  in 
the  pool  for  a  few  years.  Now  and  again,  at 
long  intervals,  the  tide  does  not  reach  the 
pool,  and  the  fish  mope  and  die  ;  in  seasons 
of  storm  it  rises  far  above  the  ordinary  level ; 
the  steps  have  been  submerged,  and  the  water 
has  come  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
cottage  level,  and  then  the  fish  suffer ;  bnt 
the  weather  that  affects  the  fish-pond  comes 
rarely,  and  the  captives  live  long.  The  fisher- 
man told  me  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
there  have  always  been  one  or  two  tame  tish 
in  the  water,  and  they  have  helped  to  tame 
the  new-comers.  In  addition  to  being  an 
atti'action,  the  pond  serves  as  a  store  at  times, 
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when  fish  is  desirable  and  the  storms  forbid 
fishermen  to  leave  the  shore.  "When  it  needs 
replenishing,  the  fishermen  go  out  and  cast 
their  nets.  A  tank  in  one  of  the  boats  serves 
to  bring  the  newly  caught  fish  safely  to  shore, 
and  they  are  carried  to  the  pool.  The  taming 
is  not  an  easy  matter.  For  more  than  a  year 
the  captives  are  wild  and  sullen  ;  some  do  not 
tliriveatall.  However,  time  works  wonders  ; 
and  as  visitors  must  be  few  and  far  between,  it 
is  hardly  surprising  to  learn  that  the  example 
of  the  tame  fish  is  slowly  followed,  and  the 
wild  ones  learn  to  respond  to  the  whistle  of 
the  fisherman  when  he  comes  down  the  stone 
steps  carrying  provisions.  The  most  curious 
and  incredible  action  is  the  rising  from  the 
water.  That  the  fish  should  come  to  the 
edge  of  the  pool  is  not  surprising  ;  but  until 
one  has  seen  them,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
they  raise  themselves  right  out  of  the  water 
and  snap  at  the  food  like  half-trained  dogs. 

From  what  the  fisherman  said,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  only  thec^^hick-gilled 
fish  can  thrive  there,  and  only  these  would 
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ii-y  to  get  out  of  the  water  to  reach  their 
food.  Tlie  angler  knows  that  a  carp  taken 
from  the  water  will  live  much  longer  than  a 
troiit,  that  herrings  and  mackerel  die  quickly 
after  leaving  the  water,  while  eels  and  cod 
i-emain  alive  for  some  time.  It  is  likely  that 
thesfe  gilled  and  gregarious  iish  would  not 
live  in  the  fish-pond  ;  while  the  sturdy  species, 
that  travel  singly  and  ciin  remain  out  of  water 
for  some  little  time,  would  live  and  be  tamed. 

Tiie  fisherman's  duties  are  not  quite  in 
the  nature  of  a  sinecure.  To  be  sure,  tlie 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  make  cleaning 
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Operations  unnecessary ;  but  the  food  supply 
niust  be  constant,  and  entails  a  long  search 
over  the  rocks  for  mussels,  limpets,  whelks, 
and  other  things  whose  apparent  justification 
for  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the  favour 
with  which  fish  regard  them.  If,  as  is 
likely,  tlie  extremely  cold  weather  freezes  the 
pool,  and  the  fisherman  in  charge  has  to 
serve  it  as  a  decoyman  serves  liis  pipes  and 
pond,  then  the  winter  at  the  fish-pond  must 
make  up  in  hard  labour  for  what  it  lacks  in 
variety. 

In  the  summer  the  fish-pond  attracts 
a  large  number  of 
visitors,  consider- 
ing the  extreme 
remoteness  of  the 
place  from  all 
large  towns,  while 
winter  and  summer 
alike  it  may  be 
seen  without  fee. 
The  fish  do  not 
appear  to  quarrel, 
though  the  new- 
comers keep  as  far 
away  as  they  can 
from  the  oldest  in- 
habitants ;  the  big 
ones  do  not  prey 
upon  the  rest,  a 
fact  that  the 
regular  and  suffi- 
cient supply  of 
food  for  all  may 
perhaps  explain. 
Apparently  no  one 
of  the  owners  of 
the  fish-pond  has 
turned  bis  curious 
liossession  to  ac- 
count for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying 
the  habits  of  sea- 
fish  ;  it  may  be 
that  many  interest- 
ing discoveries 
would  have  been 
the  outcome  of 
sustained  olwerva- 
tioii.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  iearn 
something  about 
llie  Iiabits  of  Iish 
in  every  part  of 
the  world  where 
sp,ort  ,  hus^  been 
oDtain&Vle,  and 
particularly  in  the 
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Mediterranean  Sea,  where  very  many  and 
varied  species  of  fish  are  to  be  found. 
Aristotle  knew  more  than  a  hundred 
species  of  fish  inhabiting  the  ^gean  Sea, 
and  he  wrote  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago.  From  whalers  down  to  salmon- 
poachers  I  have  gone  in  search  of  fish-lore, 
only  to  find  that  no  man  has  learned  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
secure  the  best  possible  catch  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  more  was  known  about  fish  three  or 
four  thousand  years  ago  than  is  known 
to-day.  I  will  put  forward  a  single  justifica- 
tion for  this  assertion.  We  all  know  that  the 
Mosaic  Code  forbids  the  eating  of  certain 
fish — -all,  in  fjict,  that  lack  fins  and  scales. 
Modern  research  has  not  done  much  in  the 
study  of  iclithyology,  but  has  demonstrated 
that  the  fisli  lacldng  fins  and  scales  are  the 
scavengei'.s  of  the  ocean,  that  they  live  npon 
its  impurities.  This,  with 
many  another  truth  whose 
value  we  are  beginning 
tardily  to  recognise,  was 
known  to  Moses  and 
probably  to  the  Egyptians. 
Observation  must  have  been 
careful  and  prolonged,  even 
though  most  traces  of  it  are 
lost.  It  cannot  be  carried 
dn  with  much  success  in 
an  aquarium,  for  all  the 
surroundings  are  artificial ; 
in  such  a  place  as  the 
Logan  fish-pond  the  ways 
of  certain  classes  of  fish 
could  be  studied  at  leisure. 

The  TiOgan  pond  has 
served  at  least  to  show  that 
fish  can  be  kept  in  a  half 
wild  condition  and  can  be 
trained  to  an  extent  that 
permits  sustained  observa- 
tion. A  fish-pond  estab- 
lished in  some  spot  equally 
quiet,  and  mthal  more 
readily  accessible,  would 
give  a  valuable  chance 
to  ichthyologists.  There 
would  be  no  diflSculty  about 
keeping  it  stocked  and  sup- 
plied with  food ;  and  so 
long  as  the  tide  had  free 
and  regular  ingress  and 
egress,  the  fish  would  remain 
in  their  natural  state. 
Every  species  of  strong. 


studied  in  turn,  and  the  result  of  putting 
one  class  with  anotlier  accurately  noted.  The 
great  difficulty  hitherto  attendant  upon 
research  has  been  the  inability  of  pelagic 
fishes  to  endure  any  change  of  water.  Sea- 
water  may  be  the  same  to  the  taste  all  the 
world  over ;  fish  know  the  difference  and 
are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  it.  Such  a  ;^ond 
would  not  be  of  great  scientific  value,  since 
it  would  deal  with  very  fewof  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  fish,  and  would  leave  many  classes 
quite  untouched  ;  but  it  would  avail  to  add 
largely  to  our  general  l^nowledgc.  Tf  ponds 
could  be  established  in  tlie  five  great  zones 
tiiat  embrace  the  varied  classes  of  fish  we 
know  sometliing  about — say,  for  example,  in 
the  Behring  Straits,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  Tasmania,  and  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  the  results  of  careful  observa- 
tion would  probably  repay  the  trouble  and 
expense. 


THE  "VIGO'S''  CAPTAINS. 


By  ALICK  MUNRO. 


Y  the  mark  five!"  sang 
ont  the  leadsman,  as 
the  Vi^o  swung  slowly 
ronnd  to  her  anchor. 
The  captain  came 
down  from  the  bridge, 
rubbing  his  bauds  to 
WAi-m  them ;  for  it 
was  Christmas  Eve, 
iuid  the  wind  liad  a  snap  of  tlie  East  in  it. 

"  Now,  geiitlcinon,'"  he  cried  cheerily  to 
the  group  by  the  companion-way,  "  we'll  take 
our  little  bit  of  dinner.  It's  blowing  big 
guns  in  the  Channel,  so  we'll  just  stop  snug 
here  in  the  river  for  to-night." 

'*  You  don't  hurry  on  this  line,"  remarked 
the  pa^enger  pleasantly.  He  was  an  over- 
worked journahat,  doing  the  round  to  Malaga 
ajid  back  for  his  liver's  sake. 
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The  captain  uickod  his  napkin  into  In's  neck 
as  a  preliminary.  "No,  sir,"  he  remarked 
severely,  "  we  don't.  You  take  soup  ?  "  The 
passei^er  did  take  soup.  "  You  see,  speed 
means  coals,  and  my  owners  kick  at  big  coal 
bills.  No,  sir  !  The  Vigo  ain't  a  mail. 
Trouble  you  for  tlie  pepper,  Mr.  "Wilson." 

"  Talking  of  pepper,"  said  the  mate,  as  he 
handed  the  cruet.  "  I  went  to  see  the  Old  Man 
yesterday.  He'sbad.  Dying,  the  doctor  says." 

The  passenger  glanced  up,  and  caught  the 
look  of  relief  which  flickered  across  the 
captain's  face. 

"  Who  is  the  Old  Man  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  Old  Man,  sir,  is  Captain  Joseph 
Piper,  late  of  the  Vigo,  dismissed  by  his 
owners  for  smuggling  watches  in  Spain. 
My  mate  there  has  a  cnraous  notion  about 
him,  but  it  seems  ttfisGs^tllmei^j^^^^^  news 
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knocks  the  bottom  out  of  it.  Kli.  Mr. 
Wilson  ?  " 

"  Mayhe,"  said  the  mate  nneasilj,  "  may- 
be.   I  don't  say  it  does,  though." 

Then  lie  tunied  to  the  passenger. 

"  I  never  knew  Captain  Piper  go  back  on 
bis  word,"  he  pronounced  slowly ;  "  and  when 
be  said  he'd  navigate  the  Vigo  again  some 
day  in  spite  of  the  owners,  I  believed  be'd 
do  it.    Maybe  I  believe  it  still." 


"  '  lim  I  tell  j  oii  it  is  the  voice  of  Death,  calliog  to  someone 
aboard  here ! ' " 


"  Uiilibirth  '.  Raid  the  captain  testily. 
"You  say  yourself  he's  dying." 

The  mate  sliook  Ids  head  and  was  silent. 
And  the  captain,  after  swearing  at  the 
steward  to  relieve  himself,  politely  changed 
the  subject.  His  yam  was  immber  one  of 
the  carefully  selected  stock  which  served 
as. the  calendar  of  these  voyages. 

The  mate  had  heard  it  before. 


"  It's  a  beautiful  sight,"  said  the  passenger 
two  nights  later.  *'  But  very  awful.  Ever 
seen  anything  like  it  before  ?  " 

The  Vigo  was  dropping  clumsy  curtsies  to 
a  fractious  sea  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel. 
Her  ropes  were  stiff  with  the  frozen  spray, 
and  round  her  the  snow  tatis  falling  in  fine, 
hard  flakes.  The  night  was  moonless  and 
black,  but  every  part  of  the  ship  sparkled 
with  flashing  points  of  light.  For  each  flake 
of  snow,  as  it  touched  rope 
or  spar,  gave  out  a  tiny 
needle  of  electricity.  The 
snowstorm  was  on  fire. 

The  passenger's  arm,  as  he 
swept  it  through  the  air,  set 
free  hundreds  of  the  frozen 
flamc-inips,  and  made  a  glow- 
ing circle  of  cold  blue  light 
in  the  blackness. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mate 
gloomily,  "  f  have  —  once. 
And  when  the  sun  rose  next 
morning,  I  was  without  a 

ship." 

"  Wrecked  ?  " 
The  mate  nodded,  and  a 
score  of  the  little  batteries 
discharged  themselves  on  his 
cap  and  beard. 

^^Absit  omen  ! "  murmured 
the  passenger  nervously. 
"  You're  not  reassui-ing." 

"  Listen  to  me,  sir,"  was 
tlie  excited  answer.  "  You 
bear  the  faint  whispering 
sound  in  the  air  ail  about  us  r* 
The  sound  miule  by  all  these 
crackling  sparks  of  electricity, 
you  say.  But  I  tell  you  it  is 
the  voice  of  Death  calling  to 
someone  aboard  here  1  I  know, 
beciuise  I've  heard  it  before. 
Look  at  the  sea,  dancing  and 
q u i vering  like  a  plate  of 
calves'  foot  jelly,  though 
there's  not  enough  wind  to 
blow  a  match  out.  And  I've 
just  been  in  to  look  at  tlic 
glass— an  inch  and  a  hiitf  down  in  the  lasr 
three -hours!  It's  going  to  be  an  awful 
night,  I  tell  you  ;  and  when  the  morning 
comes,  I've  a  notion  I  shan't  be  here  to 
see  it." 

The  passenger  laughed — the  short,  mirth- 
less laugh  of  a  man  who  is  afraid.  The 
mate  misinterpreted  the  laugh.  . 

"  You  think  I'm  a  coward  ?  ",  he  went  on 
quickly.  "  I'm  not  I  I've  known  the  sea  too 
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long  for  that.  But — there's  mj  little  girl, 
you  see.    She'll  be  an  orphan." 

He  brushed  his  sleeve  acroas  his  face,  and 
at  the  movement  the  snowflakes  sparkled  like 
laughing  eyes. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  passenger. 
."  You're  out  of  sorts,  man.  Does  the  captain 
share  your  fears  ?  " 

Tlie  mate  stiffened,  and  the  lines  on  his 
face  sfrew  duop  and  wrathful. 

"  The  captain,  sir,  is  in  his  cabin,  where 
he  will  stay." 

"  What  ?    Not  if  his  ship  is  in  danger  ?  " 

"  I  say,,  where  he  will  stay.    Maybe  till  ■ 
Death  comes  to  look  for  him  there  ! "  And 
then  with  slow  emphasis  he  added :  "Haven't 
you  found  out  yet  that  the  Vigo  is  not  a 
teetotal  ship  ? " 

"  You  mean  ■  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mate,  and  turning  on  his 
heel,  went  forward. 

*  :^  ^<  *  * 

"With  a  harsh,  ripping  noise,  like  the  simui- 
Umeous  tearing  of  hundreds  of  pieces  of 
calico,  the  wind  forced  itself  under  the  cover 
of  the  port  lifeboat.  There  was  a  flash  of 
white  painted  wood  flying  through  the  air, 
and  the  boat  was  left  open  to  the  seas  which 
broke  high  over  the  huiTicane  deck.  The 
piissengcr  lashed  himself  to  the  engine-room 
grating  and  prepared  to  make  a  critical  study 
of  the  storm,  to  be  turned  into  copy  at  the 
end  of  tiie  voyage,  if  

The  snow  was  falling  still,  but  now  the 
flakes  were  big  and  soft  and  had  lost  their 
electric  bi'illiancy.  In  the  thick  darkness 
the  wind  drove  them  in  black,  level  lines 
across  the  ship  and  over  the  crests  of  the 
water-liills.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  Vigo 
stumbled  down  into  the  intervening  valleys, 
she  seemed  to  drop  suddenly  out  of  the  power 
of  the  wind  and  to  leave  the  horizontal 
snowstorm  far  above  her.  A  dim,  shadowy 
figure  was  croucliing  on  tlie  bridge,  and  in 
the  compara.tive  quiet  of  the  hXiwk  valleys 
the  passenger  fancied  he  could  hear  tlie 
querulous  ringing  of  the  engine-room  bell. 

Presently,  in  one  of  the  lulls  between  the 
beats  of  the  storm-pulse,  he  saw  the  mate 


coming  towards  him.  Leaning  Up  againsfi 
the  wind  as  gainst  a  solid  wall,  the  man 
struggled  forward  and  clung  to  the  grating 
beside  the  passenger.  He  broke  out  into  a 
shout  of  Imrsh,  crackling  laughter. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  bawled  the  passenger. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  Fifty  miles  from 
Ushant,  maybe.     Five,  maybe.    Or  less  !  " 

"  Where's  the  captajn  ?  " 

"  In  bis  cabin.  Drunk." 

"  Then  who  is  that  on  the  bridge  ? " 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Who's  that  on  the 
bridge  ?  That's  the  Old"  Man— Captahi 
Joseph  Piper.  I  told  you  he  would  come  to 
navigate  us  I " 

And  with  a  weii'd,  bubbling  laugh,  the 
mate  let  go  the  grating  and  was  swallowed 
by  the  darkness. 

On  the  deck  amidships  a  man  crawled 
forward  on  his  hands  and  knees,  lurching 
heavily  against  the  obstacles  in  his  way,  and 
cursing  t1ie  Vigfl  for  a  lubberly  rocking- 
liorse.  lie  was  the  Vigors  captain.  Slowly 
he  climbed  up  on  to  the  hurricane  deck  and 
reached  the  bridge-stair.  There  he  stopped, 
and  satisfied  wiui  having  accomplished  his 
purpose,  smiled  vacantly  at  the  suowflake.) 
which  blinded  hira. 

A  beam  of  light  fighting  its  way  through 
the  curtain  of  snow  passed  over  the  ship 
and  was  gone.  Through  the  turmoil  of  the 
storm,  a  duller,  hoarser  roar  arose  and 
hushed  tlie  lesser  sounds.  The  drunken 
captain  heard  it  and  was  sobered. 

"  The  Usliant  ligltt ! "  he  yelled,  as  he 
struggled  on  to  the  bridge.  "We're  in  the 
breakere  ! " 

The  shadowy  figure  turned  round  angrily 
and  waved  him  back.  A  breaking  sea  raced 
white  and  hungry  from  the  blackness  astern. 
The  shaft  of  light  shone  once  more  through 
the  snow,  luore  brightly  this  time. 

The  Vigo  rose  high  on  the  curl  of  the 
wave.  Then  down,  down,  until  the  sharp 
rocks  crashed  through  her  hull.  There  was 
a  wild  shriek,  the  agony  of  rending  timbers 
and  of  dying  meu. 

And  when  the  shaft  of  light  came  round 
again,  it  fell  on  nothing  but  the  tempest. 
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By  JOHN  WARD,  F.S.A. 


WJ  HETHEK  we  liked  it  or  no,  we  had 
yy  Egypt  on  our  hands.  This  was  iu 
188:i ;  the  French,  thinking  to 
leave  us  in  a  dilemma,  had  sailed  away  from 
Alexandria,  entrusting  the  fate  of  the  oldest 
of  Empires  to  "perfiiie  Albion" 


surplus.  Its  debt  might  be  paid  off  at  any 
time  on  good  terms  for  tbe  coontry  and  the 
bondholders,  were  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

Irrigation  is  the  life  of  Egypt ;  agri- 
culture its  only  source  of  revenue.  Taking 
Lord  Duflferin's  advice,  we  brought  our 
trained  engineers  from 
India,  aiid  financial  experts 
from  i.hc  same  sciiool  of 
manageiueutof  nativestates. 
Some  of  our  best  military 
experts  were  selected  to  see 
if  the  Egyptian  conscripts 
— who  had  earned  an  ugly 
I'eputation  for  running  away 
— could  be  made  into  de- 
fenders of  their  country. 


THK  PALACE,  KHAUTOUM, 
KKOM  THK  HOUTH. 


The  Egyptian  Array, 
corrnpted  by  Arabi,  was 
ill  revolt  and  held  the 
forts    of  Alexandria. 
Tewtik  was  a  prisoner 
in  his  palace,  and  Cairo 
at  the  point  of  sack 
and  pillage.    A  general 
massacre  of  Christians 
was   hourly  expected, 
anfl  we  had  not  a  British 
soldier  in  Egypt  to  pro- 
tect our  interests.  Thus 
left  alone,  our   Fleet   acted   with  vigour, 
bombarded  Alexandria,  seized  the  Suez  Canal, 
iuid  landed  troops  to  crush  Arabi  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir.    All  was  so  quickly  done  that  when 
the  insurgent  mob  was  about  to  burn  down 
Cairo,  the  British  flag  was  found  to  be  flying 
on  the  citadel  I   We  had  grasped  oar  nettle. 

We  may  well  look  back  with  pride  upon 
our  work  of  twenty  years.  We  found  Egypt 
'n  a  state  of  national  bankruptcy  ;  now  it  is 
not  only  solvent,  but  shows  annually  a  large 


THE  (iORDOX  COLLEGE,  KIIAHTOLSI. 

This  has  proved  a  success.  It  could  hardly 
be  anything  else  in  the  bands  of  such  men 
as  Grenfell  and  Kitchener,  Wingate  and 
Macdonald.  The  yellow  and  black  men, 
who  under  the  old  native  system  were  worth- 
less as  soldiers,  under  Britisli  officers'  training 
became  the  conquerors  of  the  Dervishes. 

Justice  is  administered  to  rich  and  poor 
alike,  the  water  apportioned  fairly  to  pasba 
or  peasant,  and  taxation  has  been  reduced. 
If  the  Kile  fails  to  risr.  no  rent  is  demanded, 
and  the  taxes  are  fixed  according  to  the  yield 
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of  the  land.  The  fellahmi,  oppressed  fol- 
ates, have  now  a  better  chance  than  their 
ancestors  ever  dreamt  of,  and  that  they  are 
benefitm^  is  shown  by  their  flocks  and 
herds,  which  under  British  rule  have  in- 
creased tenfold  and  upwards. 

Ail  this  and  much  moi'e  had  been  accom- 
pliahed  by  the  talent,  devotion,  and  dogged 
perseverance  of  a  handful  of  British  heroes 
under  such  men  as  Lord  Ororaer  and  Sir 
William  Gavatin  for  the  civil  departments, 
and  Lord  ftrenfell,  Lord  Kitchener,  and  Sir 
R^inald  \Vin<^ato  for  the  military.  Irriga- 
tion had  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrielf  and 
Sir  R.  Ilaiibiiry  Krown,  R.L.  Many  other 
names  might  be  mentioned  whose  duty  has 
called  them  away  to  other  hinds,  and  many, 
alas !  have  left  their  bones  in  Egypt.  The 
great  re8er\'oirs  for 
storing  the  Nile 
waters,  designed  by 
Sir  William  Will- 
cocks,  are  com- 
pleted, without 


carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
Lord  Cromer  wisely  chose  Kitcliener  for  the 
final  crushing  of  the  Derv'sli  power.  This 
great  general  had  earned  his  spurs  in  Lgypt, 
and  with  his  usual  calculating  foresight, 
engineered  his  military  railways,  planned 
his  campaign,  counting  the  cost  beforehand. 
We  needed  half  a  million  sterling,  and  this 
sura  Lord  Cromer  proposed  to-  borrow  from 
the  "  Caisse  de  la  Dette." 

It  was  the  natural  place  to  apply  to  for  a 
short  loan  for  Egypt's  use,  seeing  that  it 
had  now  a  surplus,  under  our  management 
of  the  country,  of  three  millions  sterling. 
The  French  interfered,  and  the  money  was 
refused  !  Here  again  the  French  thought 
they  had  us  in  a  difficulty.  But  they  were 
mistaken.    Kitchener  went  on  with  his  pre- 
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costing  the  country  a  farthing.  These  will 
prevent  the  possibility  of  famine  in  seasons 
when  tlie  Nile  fails  to  rise,  as  happened 
in  1902. 

We  got  into  dis<;race  over  the  Cordon 
affair.  Our  Government  sent  him  to 
Khartimm  to  parley  with  brutal  fanatics, 
and  when  he  was  in  jeopardy,  delayed  its 
effofta  to  save  the  hero's  life.  T!ie  Dervishes 
were  thus  allowed  to  get  the  mastery  over 
Central  Africa  and  to  become  a  menace 
to  Egypt.  It  was  part  of  their  programme 
to  sack  and  burn  Assouan,  Cairo,  and 
Alexandria.  This  was  frustrated  by  Lord 
Grenfell,  who  arrested  their  progress  at 
Toski,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  new  Egyptian 
Army,  the  Dervishes  were  utterly  routed. 
But  some  years  later  it  became  necessary  to 


AN      IIISTOKIC      CONTBAST  : 
TUB    WAIt     OKKICK,  KHAR- 
TOUM— 


parations,  the  half  mil- 
lion being  advanced  by 
the  British  Kxchequer. 
.  Shortly  afterwards 

Egyptian  and  British 
troops  conquered  Khar- 
toum and  dispersed  the 
Dervish  hordes.  But 
when  the  conquerors' 
hoisted   over  the  ruins  of 


baiinei-s  were 
Gordon's  Residency,  the  British  flag  went 
up  simultaneously  with  the  Egyptian  one, 
and  the  Sudan  wjis  proclaimed  to  be  jointly 
the  realm  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Egypt. 
So  again  the  French,  when  planning  mischief, 
had  done  us  a  lasting  service.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  wide  Sudan  is  now  a  part  of  our 
Imperial  duty.  "  Our  mission  was  not  that 
of  subjugating  the  Sudanese,  but  that  of 
clearing  the  coiuitry,  for  tiiem,  of  the  pre- 
datory and  bloodthirsty  intruders  who  for 
so  many  years  had  laid  it  waste." 

By  the  annexation  of  the  Sudan  the 
frontier  line  was  moved  almost  as  far  as 
the  E(|uator,  and  it  was  now  possible  to 
visit  Khartoum.  Last  year  (1"4^^)2)  I  arrived 
at  Assouan  after  a  pleasant  voyage  from 
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Cairo  on  the  dahaheah  of  a 
friend,  and  found  announced 
the  "  New  Sudan  Express," 
by    steamer    and  railway, 
occupying   about   a  week. 
This  was  justwhatlwanted, 
^ihd  so  I  eng^ed  my  passage 
for  Khartoum.    The  Gov- 
ernment steamer  Ibis  was 
waiting  for  us  at  Philae, 
and  away  we  steamed  to 
Korosko,  where  we  anchored 
for  tlie  night.     This  had 
been  a  busy  military  camp 
when  1  was  there  before, 
and  the  sentries  were  quad- 
rupled, while  the  soldiers 
lay  down  every  night  armed. 
The  Dervishes  had  raided 
villages  and  kept  aU  the 
lahd  in  terror.    Now  the 
place  was  comparatively  de- 
serted, order  being  kept  by 
a    few    native  policemen. 
This  used  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the 
caravans,  by  the  Mui'ad  wells  to  Abn  Hamed. 
Kext  day  we  visited  some  of  the  Nubian 
temples,  small  but  interesting.    One  is  found 
every  ten  miles  or  so  along  the  river.  The 
next  night  was  passed  at  Abu  Simbel,  the 
greatest  rock  temple  in  the  world,  the  vain- 
glorious monument  of  Rameses  the  Great. 


COBBIDOB  IN  THE  OOBDOM  COLLKGE,  XHAltTOUH, 


TUK  PALACIS,  KlIAltTOUM. 

I  suppose  he  had  trouble   in  subduing 

the  Nubians,  and  to  frighten  them  carved 
out  of  the  rock  four  gigantic  statues  of 
himself.  They  are  seated  figures,  seventy 
feet  high,  and  a  great  temple  is  excavated 
behind  them.  Wliy  he  made  such  an 
enormous  thing  in  a  desolate  region  is  hard 
to  underetand,  but  there  may  have  been  a 
town,  now  swal- 
lowed up  in  the 
sand.  The  de.iert 
enci'oaches  here  so 
much  that  the  great 
monument  has  fre- 
(piently  to  l)e  freed 
from  it.  The  very 
existence  of  this 
temple,  for  such  it 
is,  was  unknown  till 
about  eighty  years 
ago.  I  hiul  with 
me  a  supply  of 
magnesium  wire, 
and  the  sailors  lit 
up  the  great  cham- 
bers, all  guarded 
by  colossal  Osirean 
figures  of  the  great 
Rameses, 

Hcinarkable  is  the 
stupendous  facade  ; 
there  is  a  calm 
dignity  about  the 
huge  ,_se5lla5  figures 
of    thP  Pharaoh. 

H 
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His  children  crowd  about  his  knees,  and  the 
daughter— who  is  said  to  have   been  the 

Esitron  of  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver — stands  at 
is  right  hand.  Of  coni^e,  these  are  mere 
samples  of  the  family.  As  ■  he  had  172 
children,  there  would  not  be  space  for  ihe 
whole  household. 

The  steamer  stops  at  Wadi  Haifa,  whence 
the  excursion  to  the  Second  Cataract  is  made, 
and  time  given  to  visit  it  by  land  or  by  water. 
Tliis  world  of  waters  is  a  wonderful  sight  from 
a  high  rock  named  Abu  Seir.  We  feel  as  if 
we  could  see  to  the  Eqnator,  over  a  weird 
waste  of  brown,  *yellow,  and  black  islets, 


I'hato  6y]  [f.  Heyman,  Cairo. 
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British  MimtttV  I'lenipolewtiary  in  Kgypl. 


here  and  there  a  foamy  track,  and  then  an 

expanse  of  still  water,  reflecting  the  uKiirc 
above.  Some  day  our  adventurous  engineers 
will  build  a  dam  here,  impounding  the  Nile 
flood  backwards  for  liiiiidi-eds  of  miles,  to 
restore  the  lost  fertility  of  the  Northern 
Sudan.  From  our  lofty  point  of  view  we 
can  sec  the  localities  of  the  once  impreg- 
nable strongholds  of  Kummeh  and  Semneh, 
BO  long  held  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  far 
back  as  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  . 

Large  supplies  of  gold  were  derived  from  ' ' 
this  part  of  the  Sudan ;  whether  mined  in 
the  country  or  brought  by  caravans  from 
some  distance,  is  not   known ;    but  the 


geologietd  snr;-ey  of  t!ie  Sudan,  now  in 
progress,  will  soon  settle  this  point.  Recently 
the  ruins  of  ancient  mining  operations  have 
been  found,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
work  them  anew. 

Back  to  Haifa  to  rejoin  our  express.  We 
find  the  little  train  waiting.  The  engine  and 
cai'riages  are  up-to-date,  everything  new  and 
compact,  a  curious  thing  to  see  in  the  wide 
waste  of  desert.  Steam  is  up,  dining  and 
sleeping  cars  already  sparkling  with  electric 
light,  the  officials  in  their  new  uniforms 
drawn  up  to  receive  us  ;  the  station-master 
resplendent,  a  tall  gentleman  of  polished 
bliick-lead  complexion,  and  most  affably 
volnhle  in  some  unknown  tongue  which 
none  of  us  understood.  But  he  means  well, 
and  his  broad  smile  is  contagious.  Then 
the  conductor  steps  out,  a  tall  Austrian 
speaking  all  languages,  and  we  are  told  that 
dinner  will  be  served  immediately.  And  an 
excellent  repast  it  is,  well  served,  and  so 
quietly  that  the  train  moves  off  while  we 
are  engaged  at  our  meal,  and  imperceptibly 
we  are  forging  ahead  across  the  level  desert, 
without  station,  well,  or  village,  for  over 
two  hundred  miles.  At  rare  intervals  we 
pass  small  blockhouses  giving  shelter  to 
two  lonely  w^atchers,  who  signal  "All  right !" 
by  flags.  These  lonely  huts  are  playfully 
labelled  "  Station  No.  1,"  etc.,  writ  large  in 
Englisli. 

There  is  no  moon,  and  we  plunge  into  total 
darkness ;  then,  when  om*  eyes  get  accus- 
tomed to  it,  the  unrivalled  southern  sky  is 
"thick  inlaid  with  jiatines  of  bright  gold," 
and  the  loo  much  vaunted  "Southern  Cross" 
shines  ahead.  We  turn  into  our  comfort- 
able beds  early.  The  train  is  the  steadiest  of 
its  kind,  and  we  have  more  space  than 
usnal,  though  our  gauge  is  but  three  feet  six 
inches  ;  the  carriages  are  of  a  new  pattern, 
planned  at  the  railway  works  at  Haifa  and 
built  in  England.  I  awoke  early  and  drew 
my  curtains.  The  light  was  bursting  in,  and 
I  thought  the  sun  was  up  ;  but  it  was  the 
foreglow,  which  comes  often  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise,  and  is  very  beautifnl,  every 
tint  of  orange,  yellow,  red,  and  purple  flash- 
ing upwards  across  the  blue.  Then  the  sun 
rose  with  a  bound  and  flooded  the  whole 
barren  desert  with  dazzling  gold.  There 
are,  here  and  there  on  the  horizon,  conical 
masses  of  ruddy  rock  exactly  like  pyramids. 
These  catch  the  sunlight  and  seem  to  be'on 
-  fire,  and  being  of'  volcanic  origin,  with 
patches  of  white  and  bla(i,  iheyJlis^e  a  very 
igneous  aspect,  ■^ostedby  VjOOglC 
On  either  side  the  desert  seems  illimitable. 
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As  the  day  advances,  delusive  iiiiratre  mg- 
gesLs  gi-oves  of  palms  and  pools  of  water, 

reflecting 
lovely 
landscapes 
of  p a r k - 
like  scen- 
ery. l''l(K;kB 
of  pelicans 
are  seen, 
and  even 
camels  and 
caravan  8 
w  e  n  d  i  il  g 
their  way. 
All  is  un- 
tr  u  tlif  ul 
and  non- 
ex  i  8  tent, 
and  van- 
ishes as  it 
had  come, 
out  of 
n  0  th  ing, 
into  space  ; 

and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  truth  of 
the  howling  wilderness  becomes  apparent. 

The  passage  hy  this 
desert  formerly  occu- 
pied a  foi'tinyMit,  and 
it  was  a  niusc  i.iangtii- 
ous  journey.  Only  a 
few  yeai's  ago  700 
camels  perished  liere- 
abonts,  and  bnt  two 
men  escaped  to  tell 
the  fate  of  an  entire 
caravan.  We  now 
make  the  journey  in 
about  fifteen  houre, 
by  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  trains  de 
luxe. 

This  straight  cut 
across  the  desert  has 
saved  ns  much  time, 
bnt  we  have  lost  the 
scenery  of  two  of  the 
most  interesting 
bends,abont  500  miles 
of  the  winding  river. 
Lord  Kitchener  waa 
in  haste  to  reach 
Khartonm,  and  saved 
six-  months  by  taking 
the  railway  by  tliis 
short  cut.  Bnt  it  is 
of  no  use  fur  the  rule 
under  Pax  Britan- 


nica,  and  sooner  or  later  must 
along  the  edge  of  the  Nile  all 
Only    by   ^ 


be  relaid 
the  way. 


SIR  IVIl.I.IAM  WILLCOCKa,  M.I.C.K, 

Surveyor  and  originotnr  qf  Ihe  new 
Xile  Besercoiys. 
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the  river  is 
lif"  and 

abode  for 
mankind, 
all  else  is 
profitless 
desert.  The 
old  railway 
still  exists, 
following 
the  wind- 
ing Nile 
from  Haifa 
to  Sarras, 
Se  m  n  ell, 
Aniara,  to 
Kerma  and 
the  Third 
C  ataraet. 
But  there 
is  no  train 
de  luxe  by 

this  old  line,  aud  no  provision  for  comfoilB 
by  the  way,  and  it  ends  abrnpcly  250  miles 
from  Abu  Hamed,  so 
that  it  is  practically 
useless  for  travellers. 
This  debars  ns  from 
visiting  the  rnins  of 
the  temples  of 
Scmneh,  Kiibban,  Se- 
dinga,  8oleb,  and  the 
Island  of  Argo,  with 
its  two  overthrown 
statues  of  Sebekhofcep 
111.  of  the  Thirteenth 
Dynasty,  who  ruled 
all  the  land  from 
here  to  the  Jlediter- 
ranean,  2400  B.C. 
There  are  many  rnins 
of  temples  and  pyra- 
mids at  Dongola, 
Napata,  ]V[eroe,Gebel- 
Barkal,  etc. 

There  are  five  or 
six  separate  districts 
along  the  Nile  which 
abound  in-  ruins  of 
many  cities,  with  more 
than  tw"o  hnndred 
pyramids,  before  we 
reach  the  P'onrth 
Cataract.  This 


IW.  Crooke. 


was 


SIB  FBAHCI8  RBOIKALD  WINGATE, 

Blrdar  qf  the  Siitiih  fbroet  in  Sgy^, 


,the  seat  of  the  power- 
ful rule  o£*Ethiopian 
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princes  who  gave  several  kings  to  Egypt 
about  800  B.C.  Now  tlie  rnina  can  only  be 
visited  by  organised  parties, .  with  camels, 
tents,  and  guides. 

Our  Kharbonin  Express  does  not  lose  any 
time.  We  only  wait  u  few  minutes  at  Berber, 
and  thou  oif  again  at  full  speed.  Tliis  was 
once  a  fine  town,  now  it  is  mainly  heaps  of 
ruined  brick  hovels.  The  natives  hereabouts 
are  of  the  Jaalin  tribe,  a  tall,  intelligent  race, 


THE  PHAKAOH'S  DAUOHTEB  WHO  FOUNn  MOSK9 — POSSIBLY  ELDEST  DAUGHTEIt 
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who  have  always  been  loyal  to  us.  It  was 
decided  to  arm  them  during  the  recent  war, 

as  tliey  were  anxious  to  take  action  iLgaiust 
the  Dervishes  and  help  us  in  every  way. 
So  .^1,000  stand  of  arms  were  sent,  but  never 
reJiclied  om-  allies.  Abdullalii,  one  of  the 
Khalifa's  (mir:^,  had  the  unfortunate  Jaalio 
sutTouiuled,  every  man,  woman,  and  cliild 
in  tiiis  distiiet  being  put  to  deatli.  Acts 
of  cruelty  like  this  were  pei-petrated  on  all 


natives  who  refused  to  join  the  Bervish 
hordes.   No  wonder  the  land  is  depopuh.tjd. 

A  short  stay  is  made  at  Berber.  The 
country  is  more  hilly,  and  as  we  keep  to  the 
Nile  valley,  there  is  variety  and  some  culti- 
vation along  the  banks,  and  now  and  then 
palm  groves  and  ruins  of  villages.  The  land 
h  covered  with  scrub,  and  abounds  with 
gazelle,  a  small  species  of  deer,  and  other 
game.  Some  houre  beyond  Berber  we  reach 
the  valley  of  the 
Atbara,  the  firat  con- 
tributory to  the  Nile 
for  well-nigh  2,000 
miles.  Here  for  a 
time  the  military 
railway  ended,  and 
Kit(d]euer's  con- 
quei'ing  army  had 
to  proceed  on  foot. 
The  Atbara  is  now 
shruTik  to  a  mere 
rivulet;  in  tlie  rainy 
season  of  Abyssinia 
it  lilis  all  its  width 
of  banks.  A  long 
iron  bridge  spans 
the  river-bed.  This 
could  not  be  made 
in  England,  as  our 
engineers  wei'e  on 
strike  at  the  time,  so 
Lord  Kitchener  had 
to  order  it  from 
Ann^rica.  The  water 
of  the  Atbara  is 
clear  and  trans- 
parent, not  like  the 
uniddy  Nile. 

Jnst  when  we  are 
wondering  at  the 
ul)^(Mice  of  inhabi- 
tinilK  and  the  deso- 
lation of  the  coun- 
try, we  perceive  to 
the  east  of  the  line, 
about  half  a  mile 
off,  a  crowd  of  ruins 
of  temples  and 
pyramids,  closely  |3acked  together.  Had  the 
train  hut  stopped,  we  could  have  walked  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Meroe  in  a  few  minutes.* 
But  this  was  denied  ns,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
way  to  visit  this  wonderful  place  is  by  camels 
and  donkeys,  with  tents,  from    the  next 


*  Stmbo  describes  this  cit; 
MeroB  and  flounBhmg  in  hi 
real  Merofi  seeiuB  t^«^^^ 
Cataract. 


and  district  as  callni 
)  Bnt  the 
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station,  Shendy.  If  the  Sudsiiiese  Govern- 
ment want  tonrists  to  spend  time  and  money 
in  the  cuuntiy,  they  must  provide  a  station 
at  Meroe,  and  ]irovide  a  proper  rest-house  or 
hotel.  There  is  not  even  a  village  at  the 
place,  which  must  once  have  had  thousands 
of  inliahitaiits.  There  are  more  than  a 
hundred  pyramids,  and  if  each, 
contained,  as  in  Egypt,  a  royal 
personage,  who  doubtless  liad 
many  thousand  subjects,  how 
dense  must  have  Tjeen  the  uiicieiit 
population  l^*"  'I'he  pyramids  are 
much  more  vertical  than  those 
of  Egypt,  and  each  one  hud  a 
small  temple  or  oratory  attached 
to  it.  There  are  besides  niins  of 
other  temples,  and  nearly  all  are 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  a 
species  of  hieroglyph  writing 
which  we  cannot  as  yet  decipher. 
There  are  also  many  carved 
figures  with  religious  symbols  in 
Egyptian  style,  but  of  an  inferior  quality  of 
art,  evidently  of  later  date.  In  one  of  these 
pyramids,  an  Italian  traveller,  Ferlini,  dis- 
covered, in  18;^0,  a  hoard  of  gold  and  silver 
jewels  and  precious  stones,  of  immense 


in  London,  and  by  his  advice  the  entire  lot 
was  bought  by  the  Berlin  Alnscnm,  of  which 
they  are  now  among  the  chief  treasiues. 
Lepsius  supposed  them  to  be  the  personal 
jewellery  of  one  of  the  greiit  queens  of 
Ethiopia,  called  (!and:ice.  A  queen  of 
this  name,  who  ruled   in  Ethiopia  in  the 


CLASSIC  BUILDING,  NAOA,  POSSIBLY  AS  ANCIKNT  CHRISTIAN  CHUKCII 

intrinsic  and  historic  value.  These  were  all 
offered  to  the  British  Museum,  but  declined 
as  being  modern.    Dr.  Lepsius  saw  them 


*  Dr.  Budge,  in  his  excellent  "  Hiatoiy  of  Efeypt," 
tells  of  a  curious  practice  which  obtained  in  Mero6. 

The  priests  of  Amen  liad  great  power,  and  whenever 
they  tired  of  a  king,  sent  him  a  command  to  terminate 
his  existence.  The  kings  {lenerally  obeyed,  and  had 
very  short  reigns.  Sut  at  last  a  kin)f  arose  who  was 
determined  to  live  as  long  as  he  could.  He  therefore 
cut  the  throats  of  many  of  tho  priests,  and  bo  chan.Ljed 
tlie  system.  This  kinij  wni-  Arij-Amen,  who  lived 
vi.c.  220,  The  story  is  told  by  Diodoriis,  and  it  may 
account  for  the  enormoua  number  of  royal  pj-ramids. 


THK  MAHDI  S  TOHB,  OMDUKMAX,  AS  IT  STANDS  TO-DAY. 


time  of  Augustus,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Acts,  chap.  viii.  Her  chancellor  was  on  a 
visit  to  .Icnisalcm  and  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Philip.  The  whole  of 
Ethiopia  became  Christian,  possibly  through 
tliis  event.  Certainly  from  tlie 
early  times  of  Christianity  until 
the  pei-secutions  of  the  Moiiam- 
medan  invaders,  Egypt,  from 
the  MediteiTaneaii  to  the  Equa- 
tor, was  a  Christian  land. 

Our  train  speeds  on  its  way. 
We  make  a  short  stay  at  Shendy, 
the  only  sUition  of  stone  on  the 
line.   Here  Meliem^.i,  All's  eldest 
3on,  Ismael,  was  burnt  to  death 
by  the  treachery  of  a  native 
ciiicf,  in  18'2].    In  revenge,  his 
father  had  all  the  people  mas- 
sacred and  the  town  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  after  this  the 
unfortunate  natives  of  the  whole 
Sudan  were  held  in  bondage  by 
the  Egyptian  viceroys. 
Night  falls   upon    us  again,  and  when 
we  are  sitting  at  bi-eakfast  next  morning, 
the   attendant   says  :   "  Kliartoimi   in  ten 
minutes,  gentlemen,"  and  we  shortly  after 
pull  up  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Blue  Nile. 

The  bright,  new  city  of  the  South  lies 
before  ns,  rising  bri  II  iantly  out  of  the 
green  hanks,  the  new  buildings  towering  over 
a  line  of  fine  palm  and  other  trees.  The 
transparent,  sparkling  asure  rirer  flows 
rapidly  past,  forH^(^»ji<3!0^l]^eserve8 
its  name.  A  motley  crowd  of  every  density 
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of  tone,  from  pale  yellow  to  deepest  N^lbiaa 
black,  gathers  around  us,  and  we  and  our 
belougiiigs  are  snugly  packed  oh  a  Govern- 
ment steam-launch  and  skipped  off  to  the 
Grand  Hotel,  a  mile  down  the  river. 
We  steam  past  the  Palace,  the  Mndirieb,  and 
snug  villiis  each  embosomed  in  trees.  In  one 
of  Lliese  the  genial  Mudir  (Governor),  Colonel 
Stanton,  resides.  The  hotel  will  be  "grand  " 
in  time,  no  doubt ;  just  now  it  is  a  series  of 
detached  buildings  scattered  about  a  large 
garden  ;  however,  they  made  mc  very  com- 
fortable. The  weather  was  lovely,  and  we 
had  all  our  meals  *in  the  open  (January). 
The  gai-den  was  full  of  all  the  fruits  and 
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Photographed  in  liis  home  nt  Omdurman, 


vegetables  we  used,  and  was  diligently  tended 
by  five  women,  said  to  be  Dervish  widows. 
They  hiul  very  ugly  faces,  poor  things,  but 
beamed  with  happiness,  for  were  they  not 
earning  two  piastres  a  day,  and  A\  itli  no  lazy 
husbands  to  divide  their  profits  ? 

Of  course,  the  new  Palace  demanded  our 
first  visit.  It  was  the  first  completed  public 
building.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  only 
four  years  ago  the  pUice  was  a  tangle  of 
undergrowth  of  foul  weeds,  clinging  to  the 
ruins  of  Gordon's  Residency  and  veihng 
the  site  of  his  garden  aud  rosery.  Now  the 
fair  Palace  rises  overall  this  scene  of  Dervish 
villainy,  a  beautiful  stracture  Burrounded  by 


tall,  graceful  date  palms  and  fine,  leafy  trees 
of  many  species.  For,  by  some  strange  for- 
getfulness,  the  Dervishes  forgot  to  burn 
down  or  destroy  the  trees,  and  so  to-day  the 
graceful  new  Palace  rears  ite  white  walls  out 
of  a  mass  of  greenery  such  as  we  have  not 
seen  since  we  left  Cairo,  and  the  whole  is, 
indeed,  much  more  beautiful  than  anything 
there. 

The  Sirdar  of  Egypt  is  also  Governor 
of  the  Sudan,  and  this  Palace  is  his  official 
residence.  Sir  Reginald  and  Lady  Wingate 
are  most  genial  and  hospitable,  and  almost 
every  day  I  visited  the  Palace  aud  its  lovely 
garden.  Entering  from  the  river  front,  we 
pass  double  sentries  (British  and  native)  on 
each  side.  The  tall  Sudanese,  black  as  jet, 
in  his  handsome  pale  blue  aud  silver  uniform, 
was  a  marked  contrast  to  the  kilted  set^eant 
of  our  own  Black  Watch  who  kept  guard 
beside  him.  Above,  the  Union  Jack  and  the 
Egyptian  flag,  with  its  star  and  crescent, 
fioated  side  by  side.  Entering  as  Lady 
Wingate's  guests,  we  inscribe  our  names  in 
her  book  and  are  conducted  up  the  wide, 
easy  stair.  On  the  way,  we  jiass  the  spot 
where  poor  Gordon  was  hacked  to  pieces  by 
the  fiendish  foes  he  came  to  save.  A  granite 
slab  records  the  tragedy. 

The  garden-front  of  the  Palace  is  quite 
open,  pierced  with  lofty  arches,  disclosing 
beds  of  roses  in  full  blossom  (in  January) 
and  masses  of  drooping  bouganvillcas  and 
creepers  with  tropical  bloom  of  every  shade 
of  richest  hue.  The  garden  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, almost  a  park,  and  full  of  shady  trees 
and  rich  greensward,  with  rills  of  running 
water  sparkling  everywhere  from  sakkjehs  at 
work  night  and  day.  When  one  is  invited 
to  lunch  or  dine  at  the  Palace,  nearly  every 
officer  of  the  company  bears  a  distinguished 
name,  and  everyone  had  fought  in  the  good 
fighta  which  gave  us  the  Sudan.  Of  course, 
the  greatest  of  all.  Lord  Kitchener,  was 
away  settling  our  troubles  in  Soutii  Africa 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Although  in  the 
prime  of  life,  all  were  prematurely  grey; 
campaigning  under  the  equatorial  skies  ages 
a  man  greatly.  Also  often  at  the  Palace 
were  a  number  of  young  fellows  just  come 
out  to  learn  their  trade  in  this  fine  school 
of  soldiery. 

The  architecture  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Khartoum  is  novel,  effective,  and  practical. 
The  Palace  is  the  only  one  that  aspires  to 
elegance,  and  ic  is  a  light  and  airy  structure 
of  great  beauty.  The  Gordon  College  is 
only  half  completed.  Its  style  ig-very  plain 
and  massive,  but  has  handsome  arcades 
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giving  shelter  from  the  sun  and  connecting 
the  class-rooms.  Almost  all  the  buildings  in 
Khartoum  have  been  designed  and  carried 
out  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  happened 
to  be  quartered  here  at  the  time.  The  War 
Office,  Post  Office, 
Courts  of  Justice, 
are  all  farad vanced. 
There  is  sign  of 
preparation  for 
building  on  many 
of  the  blocks  and 
streets  already  laid 
out.  The  now  city 
will  cover  several 
square  miles  of 
streets  and  open 
spaces,  and  abun- 
dant room  is  left 
for  extension.  Two 
banks  are  in  fnll 
operation  —  the 
Bank  of  Egypt  and 
National  Bank. 
The  hospitable 
Sudan  Club  is  ex- 
cellent and  situated 
in  a  garden  of  several  acres.  There  is  also 
a  Soldiers'  Club,  a  most  efficient  centre  for 
the  non-coms.  The  Zoological  Gardens  are 
beautiful,  only  wanting  the  beasts,  which 
will  be  soon  supplied  from  the  game  reserves. 
The  Greek  merchants  are  buildifig  fine  ware- 
houses, gradually  removing  their  dcpdts  from 
Omdurman.  One  docs  not  see  any  British 
merchants'  stores  ;  but  they  are  generally  the 
late  comers,  the  Greeks  are  the  pioneers. 

Outside  Gordon's  earthworks,  which  still 
encircle  the  city,  there  are  a  dosseu  native 
village,  each  tribe  prraerving  its  primitive 


mode  of  life — the  crafty  Dinka,  the  loyal 
Jaalin,  the  fierce  Shillook,  the  truculent 
and  cruel  Baggara,  livii^  in  contentment, 
unarmed,  and  nndei^oing  the  gradual  process 
of  civilisation.    A  study  of  their  various 
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dwellings  is  interesting.  Some  have  huts  of 
earth,  others  live  in  buiTows  undei^round  or 
in  well-built  houses,  some  have  tents  or  mere 
sheltera  of  Dharra  canes.  The  cantonments 
are  scrupulously  clean — that  first  step  to  civi- 
lisation tliey  have  already  learnt.  Once  a 
week  tliey  go,  tribe  by  tribe,  to  the  Nile  for 
a  wash.  They  seem  very  happy  and  enjoy 
visitors  greatly,  behaving  modestly  and  with 
a  quiet  dignity.  Tliey  never  demand  bak- 
sheesh—  the  word  is  unknown  in  the  Sudan. 
All  the  villages  ai-e  under  control  of  their 
own  headmen,  and  these  are  responsible  to 
the  native  police  (all  black,  but  looking 


'g^H^IHS  OV  A  C^BISTIAX  UtffTRCH  tiOp^ 
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comely  in  their  trim  uniforms).  The  adults 
get  constant  employment  in  Khartoum,  at 
good  wages,  returning  to  tlieir  families  at 
night.  In  tlie  rieing  metropolis  thousands  of 
Dervish  "  widows "  do  aU  the  portering, 
sweeping,  gardening, 
navvy  work,  such  as 
mixing  mortar  and  at- 
tending to  masons;  for, 
strange  to  say,  no 
Sudanese  can  lay  a 
brick,  there  are  no  car- 
penters, no  smiths,  no 
craftsmen  left ;  th^op- 
pression  of  the  slave- 
hunters  and  raids  of 
the  Dervishes  drove  all 
thcKC  industrial  pursuits 
to  destruction.  The 
bricklayers  and  plas- 
terers, carpenters  and 
paintei's,  are  all  Italians, 
this  state  of  the  labour 
College  will— at  first, 
of  technical  school. 
When  I  was  there,  I 
had  a  pleasant  com- 
panion— Mr.  Mather, 
M.P.  for  Rosscndale, 
Manchester.  li{t  was 
80  inuQh  ]iUi;iseii  wiili 
what  111?  siiwaiid  heard 
of  til  is  project  that 
he  has  informed  the 
Sii-dar  of  his  intention 
to  send .  out  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  the 
mechanical  section  of 
the  (Sordon  College. 
His  offer  has  been 
accepted  and,  I  under- 
stand, is  to  be  with- 
out limit  of  cost.  I 
trust  tliis  will  encour- 
age otliei's  to  take  an 
interest  in  Lord  Kit- 
chener's noble  effort 
to  advance  the  poor, 
neglected  natives  of 
this  unfortunate  land, 
which  has  been  plunged  in  misciy  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  at  last  is  to  get  its 
chance  among  nations  under  the  protecting 
British  flag. 

Omdurman  is  three  miles  off,  on  the 
White  Nile.  It  is  a  decaying  place,  without 
a  green  leaf  or  tree,  wide  streets  between 
mud  walls— now  clean  but  empty.  When 
our  troops  entered  it,  it  was  reeking  with 
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Now  in  the  I'alace  garden  at  Khartoum. 
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filth  and  putrefying  corpses  of  men  and 
animals  which  had  accumulated  for  years. 

The  ruins  of  the  Malidi's  tomb  and  the 
Khalifa's  house  are  in  the  centre.  Some 
streets  of  stores  and  shops  still  remain  ;  ])ut 
most  of  -tliese  will  be 
removed  to  Kliartoum, 
no  doubt.  Guui  is  the 
principal  export,  and, 
at  seasons,  ivory.  I  only 
saw  gum— a  mile  of  it 
spread  out  along  the 
beach  "being  deftly  as- 
sorted by  more  Dervish 
widows,  mostly  with 
prematurely  old  faces, 
but  looking  happy. 

Khartoum  is  quite  a 
new  place — not  a  cen- 
tury old.  There  are  no 
ancient  buildings  here, 
save  one  colossal  figure  in  stone  representing 
a  sheep  or  lamb,  in  the  Palat^  garden. 
Father  Ohrwalder  *  has  returned  to  his 
school,  and  told  me 
about  this  figure.  He 
said  there  are  ruins 
of  several  Christian 
cities  near,  and  that 
the  lamb  c^me  from 
one  of  them  and  was 
preserved  by  Gordon 
for  that  reason.  I 
made  inquiries  and 
found  that  there  were 
traditions  among  the 
natives  of  a  powerful 
Christian  kingdom 
which  existed  for 
more  than  one  thou- 
sand years,  till  extin- 
guished by  Moslem 
persecution  some  cen- 
turies since.  I  have 
found  historical  allu- 
sion to  this  king- 
dom in  various  Arab 
writers  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  are 
still  extensive  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Soha,  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Kliartoum,  although  quantities 


*  Father  Ohrwalder  is  gtuMy  loved  l)y  all  classes 
here.  His  wonderful  escape  was  iiianafred  hy  Wingato 
when  chief  of  the  Intelli^enoe  Department,  aud  snlisc- 
quently  led  to  the  flight  of  Slatin  Pasha.  It  is  not  too 
iniich  to  say  that  the  knowledfro  hroiight  liy  these  two 
prisonern  led  to  the  eventual  destruotion^^f  the  Dervish 
power.  And  the  credit  of  all  this  succcbs  is  due  to 
Sir  Reginald  Wingate, 
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of  the  stones  and 
bricks  were  used  for 
the  building  of  Khar- 
toum about  ;i,  eeiiUiry 
ago.  But  stones  of 
several  churches  exist 
on  which  the  eni- 
blem  of  the  Cross  is 
still  evident.  Sixty 
miles  north  of  Soba 
the  extensive  ruins 
of  another  city,  now- 
called  Naga,  arc 
found,  coverin*^ 
several  miles.  Some 
of  the  biiildings  are 
of  Roman  architec- 
ture and  are  said  to 
have  been  Cliristian 
cliurches.  Besides 

these  are  many  remains  of  temples  erected 
by  the  colonies  of  priests  of  Amen  of  Thebes, 
who  fled  there  about  250  b.c.  The  remains 
of  the  tanks  wliich  supplied  this  place  with 
water  are  still  to  be  seen.  All  the  antiquities 
of  the  Sudan  are  puzzling  and  unexplained, 
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great  African  express 
from  north  to  soutli 
will  be  as  much  by 
water  as  by  land.  The 
Nile  must  be  kept 
open  f or  steamboat 
traffic  from  Khar- 
toum to  the  Great 
Lakes ;  no  railway 
can  be  made  by 
Fashoda.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  a 
treaty  lias  been  con- 
cluded witli  Menelek 
by  which  the  railway 
can  be  made  direct 
through  Abyssinian 
teiTitory. 

FaBhoda,awretched, 
fever  -  stricken  spot, 
would  uevci'  have  been  heard  of  had  it  not 
been  for  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  block 
our  passage  to  the  Great  Lakes  by  erecting  a 
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and  now  that 
we  control  tlie 
country  it  is 
our  duty  to 
preserve  these 
ancient  monu- 
ments  and 
render  their 
exploration 
possible  by  the 
oi^anisation  of 
a  Government 
Department  of 
Antiquities  for 
the  new  pro- 
vinces. 

Most  people 
suppose  that 
Khartoum  will 
one  day  be  a 
wayside  station 
of  tlie  Cairo 
to  Cape  rail- 
way.   But  the 


PAKT  OF 

aUFPOSED 


fort  there.  The 
handful  of 
men  they  sent 
to  oppose  us, 
under  Mar- 
cbaiid,  were  on 
the  verge  of 
starvation 
when  they 
accidentally 
rani^ainstonr 
steamers  busy 
at  the  work  of 
cuttinf^  away 
the  sudd  to 
free  the  chan- 
nel. However, 
Lord  K  i  t- 
chencr  treated 
the  poor 
French  men 
wiih  great 
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free  passages  to  Cairo.  So  ended  the 
*'  affaire  Fanhoda,'''  and  our  rights  to  the 
higiiway  of  tlie  Nile  are  not  likely  to  be 
challenged  again. 

There  is  now  a  railway  in  British  territory 
from  the  Great  Lakes  by  Uganda  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  (800  miles).  In  a  few  years 
the  Rhodesia  Hues  will  touch  the  Great 
Lakes  from  the  south,  and  the  Cairo  to  Cape, 
express  will  then  become  a  reality. 

Egypt  and  Nubia  were  once  Christian — in 
fact,  Africa  was  the  first  Christian  colony. 
Its  first  bishop  was  the  evangelist  Mark. 
In  Egypt,  despite  \he  persecution  of  a 
thousand  years,  there  are  still  800,000 
Copta — Christian  descendants  of  the  ancient 
native  Egyptians.  All  the  rest  are  mainly 
Mohammedan  intruders.  Nubia,  and  as 
far  as  Soba  (tlie  ancient  Sheba)  on  the  Blue 
Nile,  was  entirely  Christian  before  tlie  advent 
of  the  Crescent.  South  of  Haifa,  Christianity 
has  been  utterly  extinguished  by  persecution. 
Now,  under  tlie  Britisli  flag,  all  are  free  to 
worship  according  to  tlieir  own  faith,  as  bug 
as  they  observe  the  laws.  Already  several 
places  of  Christian  worship  exist  in  Khar- 
toum ;  nearly  every  faith — Catholic,  Greek 
Church,  and  Protestant — is  represented.  Tlie 


Copts  have  come  back  after  centuries  of 
enforced  absence.  To  show  our  even- 
handed  justice,  we  are  aiding  the  erection  of 
a  handsome  Mos(jue  for  the  Mohammedans. 

The  English  service  is  temporarily  held  in 
a  large  room  in  the  Palace,  but  Lady  Wingate 
lias  started  a  fund  for  building  a  public 
church  in  Khartoum.  The  chaplain  is  very 
popular,  so  much  so  that  many  of  the  natives 
would  attend  his  services  if  there  were  a 
public  church,  for  he  can  speak  all  their 
languages. 

The  singing  is  excelleuL,  the  (^hoir  being 
led  and  trained  by  Lady  Wingate.  After 
service  everyone  stands  up  and  sings  our 
National  Anthem.  This  has  been  done  every 
Sunday  since  the  memorable  day  when  Lord 
Kitchener  had  the  funeral  service  of  Gordon 
performed  on  the  spot  of  his  martyi'dom. 

The  results  of  tlie  British  rule  in  Egypt 
have  not  been  confined  to  North  Africa. 
The  great  soldier  who  brought  the  war  in 
South  Africa  to  an  end,  and  the  capable 
administrator  who  is  succcsafuUy  carrying 
on  the  work  of  pacification  at  the  Cape, 
alike  served  their  apprenticeship  in  Egypt, 
under  Ijord  Cromer. 
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A  LITTLE  MISUNDERSTANDING 


By  spencer  LEIGH  HUGHES. 


IT  was  half-past  four  on  a  fine  Monday 
afternoon  in  the  month  of  May,  when 
Mr.  Ed^ar  Trundle,  M.P.,  was  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  Members'  Lobby 
in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  engaged  in  the 
important  business  of  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  what  to  do  next.  He  had  sat  through 
questions,  had  slept  half  an  hour  in  his 
place,  had  answered  a  few  letters,  and  had 
promis{id  t)ie  Wlii))S  of  lii.s  party  that  he 
would  dine  in  the  House,  so  that  he  regarded 
the  serious  politioui  duties  of  the  day  to  be 
over.  He  had  had  his  customary  chat  with 
one  or  two  of  the  joui'ualisLs  whose  presence 
adds  to  the  gaiety  of  the  Lobby,  and  now  the 
hon.  member  felt  that  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  tea  and  tobacco  in  the  smoke-room. 
Just  as  he  was  turning  to  go,  one  of  the 
attendants — who  spend  many  hours  in  vainly 
endeavouring  to  find  members,  who  are  as 
elusive  and  as  mobile  as  the  Fulex  irritam, 
or  common  flea— handed  him  a  telegram, 
saying  :  "  I  don't  know^  if  this  is  for  you,  sir, 
or  for  the  other  Mr.  Trundle." 

"Let's  have  a  look,"  said  the  member  for 
the  Gaytown  Division,  and  glancing  at  the 
envelope,  he  saw  that  it  was  addressed  :  "  E. 
Trundle,  M.P.,  House  of  Commons,  S.W." 

"  You  see,  sir,  the  other  member  is  Mr. 
E.  Trundle  also,"  observed  the  attendant. 

"  That's  so,"  replied  the  member  easily, 
"  and  we  have  an  understanding  about  things 
of  this  sort— the  first  one  to  whom  the  telc- 
gi-am  is  offered  opens  it ;  so  here  goes." 

He  tore  it  open,  read  the  message  twice, 
and  then  exclaimed :  '*  It's  all  right,  the 
message  is  for  me." 

That  message  was  conveyed  in  these 
words  : — 

Propose  to  call  on  you  at  HoiiBe  about  font 
Wednesday.  Can  y«u  see  me?  Wire  reply. 
Simpson,  8,  Limpet  Terrace,  Scarboroi^h. 

*'  So  old  Bob  Simpson's  sunning  himself 
at  Scarborough,  is  he  ? "  muttered  Mr. 
Edgar  Trundle.  "  And  he  must  he  having  a 
gaudy  time,  too,  to  foi^et  that  Wednesday 
nest  is  Derby  Day,  and  that  therefore  yours 
truly  will  not  be  within  tlie  precincts  of  the 
Palace  at  the  time  mentioned."   He  went  to 


the  post-office  in  tlie  comer  of  the  Lobby 
and  wired  in  reply  : — 

Sinipson,  8,  Limpet  Terrace,  Scarboroufth. 
Off  to  the  Durliy  Wednesday.  Call  ei^ht 
Tuesday  iiiglit  liclgmve  Club.  Row  are  the 
girls  at  Scarborough  V  0  listen  to  the  band  ! 
X'nindle. 

Having  paid  one  shilling  and  twopence 
for  this  message,  couched  in  a  style  worthy 
of  the  member  for  Gaytown,  he  stroUed 
away  to  the  smoke-room,  humming  a  lively 
tune  and  "  feeling  good,"  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  putting  it. 

The  two  hon.  members,  each  of  whom 
was  Mr.  K.  Trundle,  were  unlike  each  other 
in  everything  except  the  name.  Mr.  Edgar 
Trundle  w^as  a  joyous  gentleman  of  thirty- 
seven,  smart,  well-dressed,  and  a  bachelor. 
In  describing  bim,  men  were  apt  to  speak  of 
him  as  "  a  bit  of  a  caution,"  or  "  a  regular 
sportsman."  His  clothes  never  looked  quite 
new  and  never  more  than  a  week  old.  In 
the  choice  of  neckties  he  showed  the  most 
daring  originality  ;  and  while  his  moustache 
w'as  always  waxy,  he  himself  was  always 
genial.  The  other  Mr.  E.  Trundle,  wliose 
first  name  was  Ebenczer,  was  quite  different 
from  all  this.  He  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  far 
beyond  middle-age.  He  had  a  long,  grey, 
straggling  beard,  though  part  of  the  chin 
was  shaven  ;  he  invariaitly  wore  spectacles, 
and  gazed  over  rather  than  through  them  in 
a  reproachful  manner.  In  describing  him, 
people  generally  called  him  *'a  worthy  man." 
His  clothes  were  always  black,  and  his 
enormously  long  frock-coat,  which  hung  in 
melancholy  folds  around  his  lank  figure, 
appeared  to  be  as  much  part  of  him  as  his 
beard.  In  a  word,  the  two  E.  Trundles 
formed  the  extremes  of  an  antithesis. 

Within  half-an-hour  of  its  despatch  the 
cheery  telegram  already  mentioned  reached 
its  destination,  K"o.  8,  Limpet  Terrace,  Scar- 
borough. But  the  Simpson  who  opened  it 
waa  not  the  Bob  Simpson  of  whom  Mr.  Edgar 
^  Trundle  was  thinking  when  it  was  written. 
'  On  the  contrary,  it  was  handed  by  a  neat 
maidservant  to  the  Rev.  Micah  Simpson,  who, 
having  seated  himself  opposite JWjii.^Simpson 
at  the  tea-table,  and    havmg^  '*flskea  a 
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blessing,"  was  informing  that  excellent  lady 
that  he  was  afniid  he  would  have  to  go  to 
London  on  Wednesday  to  see  their  good 
friend  Mr.  Trundle  about  a  local  education 
sclienie  wliidi  was  soon  to  be  discussed  in 
the  House.  He  picked  up  tlie  telegram  froia 
the  liLble  tray,  saying  :  "  Thitnk  yon,  Mary," 
and  tiien,  liaving  sidjnsted  his  spectfu^les,  lie 
read  tiie  message,  remarking:  "No  doubt 
this  is  Mr.  Trundle's  reply." 

For  a  moment  or  two  be  sat  transfixed  and 
speechless.  Then  he  said  in  a  tone  of  the 
utmost  concern  :  "  Dear,  dear,  dear  me  !  " 

"  What  is  it,  Micab  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Simpson 
anxiously.  "  I  hope  notliing  baa  happened  to 
Mr.  Trundle  ?  " 

"It  seems  tome  that  something  is  going 
to  liappen  to  iiim,  unless  1  intervene,  and 
that  rigliL  early,"  replied  the  good  man. 
"Look  at  that ! And  be  Hung  tlie  offending 
message  across  the  table. 

Then  Mrs.  Simpson,  a  nice,  grey-haired, 
gentle  old  lady,  had  to  adjust  her  glasses. 
She  read  the  telegram  and  said  ;  "  I'm  sur- 
prised that  Ebenezer  Trundle  should  write 
in  such  a  way  about  the  girls,  and  I  don't 
know  what  he  means  about  the  band  ;  but 
if  he  is  going  to  Derby,  it  may  be  on  some 
good  errand." 

"  Not  to  Derby,  my  dear,  but  to  th(;  Derby ; 
a  different  thing,  a  very  diif-e-rent  thing 
indee<i,"'  reLorted  the  reverend  gentleman,  in 
a  sepulelii'al  tone.  "  'Tis  a  carnival  of  vice, 
a  pandemonium  of  ini<juity,  and  I  feel  1  must 
journey  to  T-ondon  forthwith— early  to- 
morrow, tliat  is — bo  seek  him  out  and  to 
peisuade  him  to  pause  ere  it  is  too  late." 
With  that  he  scrutinised  the  telegram  again 
and  went  on,  half  to  hiuKelf  and  half  to  his 
wife  :  "  Handed  in  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
too,  F  pi^reeive.  Tut,  tut,  tut !  I  feared, 
when  lasr- 1  saw  Ebenezer,  that  the  snares  of 
London — and  they  are  many — were  beginning 
to  lead  him  astray,  but  1  Jiever  supposed  that 
I  should  live  to  receive  from  him  a  tc!egra.m 
opeidy  avowing  his  intention  of  going  to  that 
abomination,  the  Derby,  and  asking  me,  the 
Rev.  Micah  Simpson,  '  How  are  the  girls  ? ' 
and  addressing  to  me  so  futUe  an  injunction 
as  '  0  listen  to  the  band  I '  He  seems  to 
glory  in  his  shame.  But  I  will  go  to  this 
club  of  his  and  withstand  him  to  his  face." 

Dear  old  Mrs.  Simpson  said  she  would  see 
to  the  reverend  gentleman's  best  things  being 
ready,  and  slie  trusted  that  Micah  would  take 
great  care  of  liimself. 

It  was  about  half-past  six  o'clock  the  next 
evening  when  the  Rev.  Micah  Simpson 
reached  King's  Cross,  and  he  drove  at  once 


to  a  small  hotel  in  one  of  the  streets  running 
down  from  the  Strand  to  the  Embankment, 
where  he  had  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of 

putting  up  on  his  occasional  visits  to  town. 
When  in  London  he  was  always  very  sus- 
picious, fearing  that  every  other  man  was  a 
swindler  in  posup  or  a  would-be  pickpocket. 
For  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  grim  appearance 
and  a  precise  formality  in  speech,  Mr. 
Simpson  was  a  simple  man.  And  though 
suspicious  on  occasion,  he  was  really  kind- 
hearted,  for  it  was  merely  his  inexperience 
which  led  him  to  suspect  his  fellow-men 
when  out  of  his  usual  quiet  surroundings. 
Having  secured  his  bedroom  and  meditated 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  called  a  waiter. 

"  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  Belgrave 
Club  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Belgrave  Club,  su-  ?  Yes,  sir.  Pall 
Mall,  sir." 

"  Is  it — er-'-is  it  a  reputable  resort  ?" 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  with 
his  head  on  one  side. 

"  What  I  wish  to  know,"  explained  Mr. 
Simpson,  "  is  whether  it  is  a  club  of  good 
class." 

*'  Tip-top,  one  of  the  best,"  replied  the 
waiter. 

**  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Simpson  ;  "and  now  tell 

me  what  is  a  reasonable  fare  for  a  hansom 
ca!)  from  this  place  to  the  club  in  question. 
I  have  no  wish  to  appear  mean,  but  cabmen 
are  on  occasion  apt  to  be  extortionate." 

"  Eighteenpence,  sir,  will  see  you  through 
well.    Shall  1  call  you  a  cab  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,"  replied  Mr.  Simpson, 
putting  on  his  gloves. 

"  'Ansom  hup ! "  roared  the  waiter  from 
the  door,  and  a  cab  came  clattering  along. 
The  reverend  gentleman  climbed  carefully 
inside,  the  waiter  shouted  "  Belgrave  Club  !" 
and  as  the  hansom  moved  off,  the  driver 
and  the  waiter  exchanged  pantomimic  signs, 
which  consisted  of  a  closing  of  the  left  eye, 
a  lowering  of  t!ic  left  corner  of  the  mouth, 
and  a  chucking  movement  of  the  left  thumb. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  same 
Tuesday  evening,  Mr  Edgar  Trundle  began 
to  bestir  himself  in  the  House,  being  anxious 
to  pair  with  someone  for  the  rest  of  that 
day  and  for  the  following  day.  It  was  one 
of  his  fixed  rules  that  the  eve  of  the  Derby 
should  not  be  desecrated  by  any  attention  to 
parliamentary  duties,  however  slight  that 
attention  might  be.  He  thought  a  snug 
little  dinner  with  a  friend  or  two  at  his  club 
was  a  far  more  appropriate  preparation,  and 
while  he  was  looking  about  for  M^ge  man  on 
the  other  side  who  wanted  to*%et  away,  up 
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came  Mr.  Ebenezer  Trundle.  He  said,  with 
a  sad  smile  :  "  I  presume,  iny  dear  sir,  that 
you  will  be  away  as  usual  to-morrow,  but  I 
fear  you  have  already  paired.  If  not,  will 
you  pair  with  me  ?  " 

Mr.  Edgar  Trundle  langhod  and  replied  : 
"  I  was  just  looking  round  for  some  chap  on 
your  side  who  would  be  going  to  the  Derby. 
I'll  pair  with  you  with  pleasure,  tliough  I 
don't  suppose  you  will  be  among  the  gee-gees 
to-morrow.  But  the  pair  must  begin  from 
half-past  seven  to-night,  and  last  over  to- 
morrow." 

"  That  will  suit  me  admirably,  my  dear 


"  'Don't  suppose  you  will  be  among  the  gee-gees 
to-morrow." 


friend,"  replied  Ebenezer,  "  as  I  want  to  be 
off  at  once,  and  a  division  to-night  is  not 
very  likely.  It  is  seldom  that  our  tastes 
coincide  so  remarkably." 

"  Not  often,  is  it  ?  "  remarked  the  cheery 
Edgar  ;  and  away  they  went  to  book  the 
"  pair." 

That  having  been  done,  Mr.  Edgar 
Trundle  drove  off  to  the  Belgrave  Club, 
feeling  on  very  good  terms  with  himself  and 
with  everyone  else.  On  entering  his  club 
he  remarked  to  the  hall-porter  :  ."Look  here, 
John,  I  may  have  a  guest  calling  here  about 


eight.  His  name's  Simpson,  and  if  he  conies, 
send  him  up  to  the  smoke-room,  unless  lie 
comes  after  eight- tliirty.  After  that  I  shall 
be  in  the  dining-room.  I  shan't  wait  dinner 
for  him,  as  I'm  not  sure  whether  he  will 
turn  up." 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  the  man,  as  he  made  a 
note  or  two  in  a  big  book  ;  and  Mr.  Trundle 
went  away  to  dress,  after  which  he  made 
his  way  to  the  smoke-room. 

It  was  just  ten  minutes  past  eight  when 
the  Rev.  Micah  Simpson  drove  up.  He 
gave  the  cabman  two  shillings,  feeling  that 
anything  of  the  nature  of  a  scene  or  an 
altercation  on  the  doorstep  of  so  select  a 
club  as  the  Belgrave  would  be  unseemly  and 
even  distressing.  Tlten  walking  into  the 
brilliantly  lighted  entrance-hall,  he  said  to 
the  porter  in  his  best  style  :  "  Ahem  !  is  Mr. 
E.  Trundle,  member  of  Parliament,  within  ?  " 

"  He  is,  sir,"  said  the  grave 
functionary;  "and  if  your  name 
is  Simpson,  sir,  he's  expecting 
you." 

"  My  name  is  Simpson— the 
Tlcv.  Micah  Simpson,"  replied 
the  reverend  gentleman. 

"  Here,  boy  ! "  called  the 
porter,  "  tixke  this  gentleman  up 
to  Mr.  Trundle ;  you'll  find 
him  in  the  smoke-room." 

As  the  Rev.  Micah  was  l>eing 
shot   up  in  the  lift,  he  com- 
nmned  with  himself,  thinking  of 
1  V^WC    other  days  wlien  Ebenezer  did 
A   II  *  ^     not  disport  himself  amid  such 
surroundings.  In  another  minute 
he  was  following  the  boy  through  a  lai^e 
room,  and  at  tlie  further  end  the  boy  stopped 
before   two   gentlemen,   saying  to  one  of 
tlteni  :  "A  visitor,  sir— Mr.  Simpson." 

Mr.  Edgar  Trundle  rose  and  said  cour- 
teously :     Do  you  wish  to  see  uie  ?  " 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  otlier,  "tliere  mast 
be  some  mistake  ;  I  have  called  to  see  Mr. 
E.  Trundle,  M.P.,  by  appointment." 

"Well,  I  am  Mr.  B.  Trundle,  M.P.," 
answered  the  puzzled  member.  "  There's 
another  M.P.  of  that  name,  but  he  is  not 
likely  to  have  made  an  appointment  at  this 
club,  for  he  beloTigs  to  the  other  side.  I'm 
the  only  Trundle  in  the  club,  member  of 
Parliament  or  not." 

The  Rev.  Micah  Simpson  was  fumbliiig  in 
his  pocket,  saying:  "I  surely  cannot  have 
been  mistaken,"  and  then,  producing  a  tele- 
gram, he  added  :  "  No,  here  it  is  t-I  am  here 
in  answer  to  th«li)sWi]iai9ajidSfc£WD@  in  reply 
to  a  message  sent  by  myself." 
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Mr.  Edgar  Tniiidle  looked  at  the  telegram 
and  then  gazed  helplessly  round  the  room. 
In  about  two  seconds  he  had  pulled  himself 
togetiier. 

"  Pray  sit  down,  sir,"  he  said  very  politely  ; 
and  then,  sitting  down  himself,  he  said  despe- 
rately :  "  This  is  a  i-eg'lar  kuock-out !  " 

"I  fail  to  follow  you,  my  dear  sir,"  remarked 
Micah  blaudly. 

"  Did  you  send  a  wire  to  the  House  about 
calling  there  on  Wednesday  afternoon  ?  " 

"  I  did,  sir,  being  anxious  to  meet  my 


laugh.  "  I'd  as  soon  expect  to  meet  the  Pope 
at  Monte  Carlo  as  your  friend  at  Epsom." 

"  You  relieve  me  greatly,"  murmured 
Micah, 

"  But  look  here,  Mr.  Simpson,"  continued 
Mr.  Trundle,  "  I  have  unwittingly  given  you 
the  trouble  to  come  here,  and  you  must, 
really  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
at  dinner.    Nay,  I  will  take  no  refusal." 

He  had  seen  that  the  Rev.  Micah,  though 
not  exactly  one  of  his  set,  was  a  gentleman, 
and  when  the  stranger  observed  that  he  was 


'SirikeB  me  yon  two  ate  a  bit  festive  for  the  lieginning  of  a  dinner.'" 


esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Trundle,  the 
member  for  the  SadviUe  Division." 

"  Well,  this  beats  everything.  It's  a 
record  mix-up.  Here's  a  wire  meant  for  one 
Trundle  which  readies  the  wrong  Trundle, 
and  the  reply  meant  for  one  Simpson  goes  to 
another  Simpson.  .  And,  by  the  way,  it 
wasn't  exactly  the  sort  of  answer  you  ex- 
pected, was  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  not,"  said  Mr.  Simpson  with 
emphasis  ;  "  indeed,  it  startled  me  not  a  little, 
for  it  led  me  to  suppose  that  my  good  friend 
Ebenezer  Trandle  meant  to  visit  the  Derby 
horse-race." 

"Not  likely,"  replied  the  M.P.,  with  a 


truly  in  need  of  some  sustenance,  though  he 
had  partaken  of  some  luncheon  at  York,  the 
hospitable  member  replied  :**  York  !  Pooh! 
that's  hours  ago.  Here,  waiter,  take  this 
gentleman's  hat  and  gloves  and  umbrella. 
You  must  really  join  ,  me  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Pump  at  a  little  dinner.  You  may  have 
heard  of  Mr.  Pump.  He  is  a  well-known 
barrister — sitting  over  there ;  lean  as  a  grey- 
hound, but  you  should  see  him  eat !  " 

"  I  presume  it  is  Mr.  Pump,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Counsel  learned  in  the  law,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Simpson.  "  I-bave  heard  of  him 
with  the  hearin^qsfcctbe^^^^Ql^l^ve  more 
than  once  seen  his  name  in  the  public  prints." 
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Ill 


"  That's  the  chap,"  said  Trundle,  with  a 
nod.  "  They  call  him  Figtree  Pump,  because, 
though  a  man  with  his  name  obviously 
ought  to  have  his  chambers  in  Pump  Court, 
he  will  have  them  in  Figtree  Court — 
obstinate  as  a  mule.  But  come  and  be  intro- 
duced, and  then  we'll  dine." 

Five  minutes  later  the  three  were  seated 
at  a  little  table  in  the  dining-room,  the  lean, 
clean-shaven,  cadaverous  barrister  making 
himself  very  agreeable  to  the  Rev.  Micah, 
while  Mr.  Trundle  was  "  fixing  up  the 
dinner,"  as  he  put  it. 

"  By  the  way,  about  wine,  Mr.  Simpson," 
said  his  host,  "  I  suppose  you  take  a  glass  of 
wine  with  your  dinner  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  guest,  with  a  gentle 
smile,  "  1  cannot  say  that  upon  all  occasions 
I  abstain  from  such  good  things,  though  I 
advocate  temperance,  and  that  somewhat 
strenuously." 

"  So  do  I,  all  the  time,"  said  Trundle ; 
"  and  the  first  rule  of  temperance  is  not  to 
mix  'em.  So  we'll  stick  to  champagne  all 
thronffh "  ;  and  then  turning  to  the  wine 
stewii','  I  lie  ordered  "No.  102,"  adding:  "A 
magnum,  (if  course." 

Mr.  Micah  Simpson  had  been  so  much 
soothed  by  the  discovery  tbat  his  friend 
Ebenezer  had  not  fallen,  tlie  soup  and  tlie 
fish  were  so  excellent,  and  the  cljampague 
being  perfect,  he  began  to  expand,  and  was 
chatting  away  quite  gaily  when  a  boy  came 
up  to  Mr.  Trundle,  saying:  "Tliere's  another 
Mr.  Simpson  coming  up,  sir,"  and  in  another 
minute  Mr.  Bob  Simpson,  a  short,  round, 
rosy-cheeked  stnekbroker  liumed  to  the 
table,  saying  :  "  Hallo,  Pump  !  how  are  you  ? 
And  how  are  yon,  Trundle  ?  Thought  as 
to-morrow's  the  Derby,  I'd  find  you  here." 

"Delighted ! "  exclaimed  Trundle.  "  Plenty 
of  room  for  fonr— sit  down.  I-et  me  intro- 
duce yon — namesake  of  yours.  Mr.  Simpson 
— Mr.  Simpson.    Now  I  ought  to  explain. 

It's   like   this  "    And  then,  suddenly 

resting  his  head  on  his  hands,  he  burst  into 
immoderate  and  helpless  laughter.  At  length 
he  gasped ;  "  Oh !  tell  Bob  all  about  it, 
Pump." 

"  1  can't,"  groaned  the  lean  lawyer,  whose 
ribs  were  rattling  together. 

The  Rev.  Micah,  who  was  beginning  to 
feel  more  and  more  comfortable  every 
minute,  pushed  up  his  glasses  and  beamed  on 
the  three,  remarking  :  "  The  situation  is  by 
no  means  devoid  of  humour  when  regarded 
from  one  point  of  view,  certainly." 

"You  see,"  began  Trundle  again,  "your 
name  is  Bob  Simpson,  and  here  is  another 


Simpson  whose  front  name  1  don't  know  ; 
but—" 

"  My  name  is  Micah,''  said  the  reverend 
gentleman  blandly. 

The  wretched  Trundle  went  off  into  fits 
again  and  then  said  penitently  :  "  It's  not 
the  name  Pm  laughing  at — wouldn't  be  so 
rude  ;  it's  the  whole  affair." 

"I  have  known  the  name  to  be  the 
occasion  of  merriment  in  my  younger  days," 
remarked  the  good  man,  with  a  smile. 

"  Strikes  me  you  two  are  a  bit  festive  for 
the  beginning  of  a  dinner,"  grunted  Bob, 
who  was  a  man  of  few  words. 

"  Well,  look  here.  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Pump,  • 
K.C.,  putting  the  ends  of  his  lean  fingers 
together,  "  let's  try  to  make  the  thing  clear 
to  you.  This  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Micah 
Simpson,  sends  a  wire  to  E.  Trundle,  House 
of  Commons,  suggesting  an  interview  at  the 
House  to-morrow  afternoon.  The  message, 
signed  '  Simpson,'  is  handed  to  Edgar 
Trundle  instead  of  to  Ebenezer.  Trundle 
here  thinks  it  comes  from  you,  so  he  wires 
back  that  on  Wednesday  he  will  be  at  the 
Derby,  and  then  he  adds  some  rot  about  the 
girls,  and  listen  to  the  band,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Such  a  message,  which  would  have 
meant  nothing  from  a  scamp  like  Trundle 
here  to  an  old  reprobate  like  yourself,  made 
our  reverend  friend  nearly  jump  out  of  his 
skin  wlien  apparently  coming  from  Ebenezer, 
so  he  has  come  up  to  rescue  Ebenezer. 
That's  the  whole  tale." 

"  JoUy  good,"  remai'ked  Bob  Simpson  ; 
"so's  this  champagne.  But  why  shouldn't 
Ebenezer  Trundle,  or  anyone  else^  go  to 
the  Derby  ?  " 

The  Rev.  Mieali  Simpson  felt  that  his 
chance  had  come  to  assert  himself  and  to  do 
some  good.  He  made  another  attempt  to 
empty  his  glass,  which  had  been  quietly 
re-filled  by  the  perfectly  trai ned  wai ter 
directly  the  merest  sip  had  been  taken,  and 
then  he  began  :  "  I  regard  the  Derby  as  a 
curse  and  an  abomination.  It  encourages 
gambling  and  drinking,  and  theft,  and,  m- 
deed,  almost  every  sort  of  vice.  I  would 
away  with  it,  had  I  the  power.  I  have 
denounced  it  from  mv  pulpit  more  than 
once.    I  have  cried  aloud  and  spared  not." 

"  Ever  seen  it  ?  "  grunted  Bob  Simpson. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  responded  Micah  with 
warmth,  "  I  sliould  be  unworthy  of  my  cloth 
and  my  calling  if  I  were  to  visit  such  a 
collection  of  rascals  and  scoundrels." 

"  Well,"  remarked  Mr^  Trundle,  "  there's 
plenty  of  wrong i-It«ta!th«£iOti)^»fflp  ?  But 
there  are  some  of  the  right  ^"t,  too.  It 
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strikes  me,  sir,  that  your  views  ure  a  bit  out 
of  it,  so  to  speak.  I  wish  you'd  let  me  take 
you  there  to-morrow,  and  then  you'd  see 
what's  what." 

"Sir,"  exclaimed  the  Rev.  Micah,  "the 
mere  suggestion  is  repugnant  to  me." 

"  "Well,  you  know  best,  of  course,"  said 
Trundle  easily. 

"  And  what  would  my  wife  say  ?  "  asked 
the  good  man. 

The  keen-witted  Pump  detected  in  that 
question  a  certain  dallying  with  the  subject, 
so  he  resolved  to  see  what  he  could  do  to 
further  Trundle's  proposal. 

"  Mrs.  Simpson  need  not  know  anything 
about  it,"  he  remarked,  with  a  smile.  "  But 
let's  talk  it  over  in  the  smoke-room,  Trundle." 

"  By  all  means,"  assented  the  hon.  member. 
"I  suppose  you  smoke,  sir?"  he  added,  to 
the  Rev.  Miciih. 

"  I  am  in  tlie  habit  of  enjoying  a  cigar  in 
the  seclusion  of  my  study  occasionally,"  was 
the  reply.  "  My  wife,  good  soul,  can  never 
get  over  her  loathing  of  the  fumes  of 
tobacco,  though  I  am  sure  that  for  my  sake 
she  would  endure,  if  I  may  say  so,  any 
torture." 

He  uttered  the  last  word  in  a  subdued  tone 
and  looked  at  his  host  in  an  apologetic  manner. 

*'  Oh  !  don't  mind  me,"  said  Mr.  Trundle  ; 
"but  come  along  to  the  sinuke-room." 

As  they  were  passing  from  one  room  to 
the  otiier,  Mr.  Pump  took  his  host  by  the 
arm  and  whispered  :  "  I'm  going  to  win  this 
case.  We'll  have  him  at  the  Derby  to- 
morrow, as  sure  as  my  name  is  Figtree 
Pump.:' 

He  lost  no  time,  for  directly  they  were  aU 
seated,  with  coffee,  liqueurs,  and  cigars,  and 
while  the  reverend  gentleman  was  carefully 

blowing  ii  bine  cioiid  up  to  the  ceiling, 
Mr.  Pump  began.  "  Now  look  here,  Mr, 
Simpson.  I'm  not  at  ail  sure  that  you  are 
wrong  in  denouncing  the  Derby.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  entails  a  good  deal  of 
misery,  and  even  of  crime  ;  but  I'm  certain  of 
this — you  could  denounce  the  thing  with  far 
more  effect  if  you  had  seen  it.  What  you 
have  actually  seen  is  evidence  ;  what  you 
have  been  told  is  not.  1  think  it  is  your 
duty  to  sacrifice  your  feelings  and  look  at 
the  thing  fair  and  square." 

"There  is  sometlung  in  what  you  say," 
remarked  Micah,  sipping  his  coffee  ;  "  but 
I  fear  my  visit  would  be  the  occasion  of 
offence." 

"  Suppose  you  think  well  of  the  Royal 
Family,  eh  ?  "  inquired  Bob  Simpson,  with  a 
jerk. 


"  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  totheThrone,"  responded 
the  good  man. 

"  Well,"  said  Bob,  "  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  lots  of  othere,  have  often  been  there ;  and 
Rosebery  has  won  it,  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  would  like  to.  He's  a  respect- 
able man,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  I  regard  the  Duke  as  a  worthy  head  of 
the  great  historic  house  of  Cavendish,"  Was 
the  reply. 

"  And  don't  you  forget,"  shot  in  Mr. 
Trundle,  "  that  Gladstone  once  said  that  the 
Derby  was  like  the  Athens  athletic  sports — 
Olympian  games,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
he  called  'em.  There's  plenty  of  room  on 
my  drag  to-moiTOw — room  for  two,  in  fact. 
Let's  fix  it  up  at  once ;  you  come  with  me, 
and  then  you  can  curse  the  show  more  than 
ever,  if  you  think  fit." 

The  Rev.  Micah  Simpson  sat  staring 
straight  in  front,  and  Mr.  Pump,  K.C.,  who 
was  watching  eagerly,  warned  Bob  Simpson, 
by  a  motion  of  the  hand,  not  to  say  anything, 
while  he  himself  observed :  "  You  see,  in  spite 
of  all  its  imperfections,  our  racing  system 
aims  at  improving  the  breed  of  our  hoi-ses. 
Now,  if  we  had  had  more  and  better  horses 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  South  African 
war,  the  operations  would  have  been  less 
prolonged  and  a  vast  amount  of  human 
suffering  would  liave  been  spared." 

The  Rev.  Micaii  leaned  baek  in  his  chair 
and  thought  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  sitting 
up,  suddenly  remarked — 

"  It  is  well  to  reduce  human  suffering 
when  possible ;  nor  can  there  be  aiiytliiug 
sinful  in  seeing  which  of  two  horses  can 
progress  the  more  rapidly,  unless  they  are 
ill-treated.  I  will,  therefore,  accept  your 
invitation  for  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Trundle  was  far  too  discj'eet  to  show 
any  eager  delight,  so  he  merely  remarked— 

"Tliat's  all  right.  You  be  here  at  eleven 
to-niorrovv.  We'll  drive  down  gently,  have 
a  bit  of  lunch,  and  then  see  what's  going 
on." 

The  party  broke  up  soon  after,  and  the 
reverend  gentleman  drove  back  to  his  hotel. 
He  paid  the  cabman'  one  shilling  only,  and 
treated  with  sublime  indifference  the  shout : 
"  'Ere,  what  d'ye  call  this  ?  And  you  from 
the  Belgrive  Club,  too !  I  wish  I  was 
a-(irivin'  a  iiearse  and  you  was  in  it !  " 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when,  in  the 
forenoon  of  Derby  Day,  Mr.  Edgar  Trundle's 
coach  left  the  Belgrave  Club  for  Epsom,  one 
of  the  occupantEf^Qfjtl)Lje  tojji^'l^gtiwfeg'  the  Kcv. 
Micah  Simpson.    Mr!'  Pump        Mr.  Bob 
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Simpson  he  already  knew,  while  it  had  been 
half  hinted  to  the  others  thitt  lie  was  an 
influential  constituent  of  their  host,  and  was 
therefore  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest 


'  Hurroo  for  the  bishop ! ' " 


respect.  The  good  man  bad  but  one  mis- 
giving when  starting. 

"  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  that  I  ought  to  have 
stayed  in  town  and  visited  the  House,  for 


my  friend  Ebenezer  Trundle  will  probably 
be  there." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  point," 
replied  his  host ;  "  he's  paired  with  me  for 
the  day,  so  he  won't  be  there." 

"  It  would  be  strange  if  lie  also  visited 
Epsom  .to-day,"  continued  ^licah. 

"  Strange  !  I  should  thiidi  it  would," 
exclaimed  Trntidle,  adding:"!  wish  I  was 
as  certain  of  what  is  going  to  win  as  I  am 
that  we  shan't  see  Ebenezer  TrumlLe  tliere 
to-day." 

'*Ah!"  mused  Micah,  half  to  himself^ 
"but  twenty-four  hours  ago  I  should  have 
regarded  my  going  to  such  a  place  as  the 
acme  of  improbability." 

By  the  time  that  Clapham  was  passed,  and 
they  were  in  the  fuU  swing  of  the  Derby 
traffic,  the  reverend  gentleman's  spirits  had 
risen  to  a  high  pitch.  He  had  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  his  glasses  on  liis  nose,  and  he 
beamed  upon  his  fellow-creatures. 

"There  is  something  remarkably  exhilar- 
ating in  joining  in  a  huge  and  joyous 
throng,  all  making  for  a  common  centre,"  he 
remarked,  as  he  blew  a  whiif  into  the  bright 
sunshine. 

"AU  as  jolly  as  sandboys,"  said  Mr.  Edgar 
Trundle,  with  a  tricky  flick  of  his  whip. 

The  crowd  soon  detected  the  happy  cleric, 
and  greeted  him  with  cries  of  "  Go  it, 
parson  !  "  "  Hurroo  for  the  bishop  !  "  "  The 
kei'lection  will  now  be  mide  ! "  and  other 
merry  quips,  all  of  which  he  received  in  the 
greatest  good  humour. 

Mr.  Pump's  gi'in  of  delight  was  so  fixed  that 
one  TU-chin  shouted  :  "  What  ho,  old  Death's- 
head  !  when  was  you  dug  up  ?  "  Upon  which 
Micah  remarked  suavely;"!  imagine  that 
last  allusion  was  to  our  learned  friend,"  and 
the  K.O.,  nothing  moved,  said  :  "  The  court 
eoncLirs."  And  so,  without  unusual  adven- 
ture, the  coach  took  up  its  place  upon 
Epsom  Downs.  It  was  Mr,  Edgar 
Trundle's  habit  to  lunch  early  on  such 
occasions,  and  then  to  see  the  sights 
before  the  real  business  of  the  day  came 
on.  Every  member  of  the  party  wag, 
therefore,  feeling  very  comfortable  when, 
after  lunch,  the  stroll  round  commenced. 
Micah  was,  of  course,  more  interested 
than  anyone  else,  as  everything  was  new 
to  him,  and  he  insisted  on  investigating 
methods  of  the  gentlemen  who  mani- 
pulate tlie  thimbles  and  the  pea.  The 
Trundle  party  were  making  their  way  to  one 
of  these  ingenious  operators  who  had  attracted 
a  large  crowd,  when, , a  victim,  whose  failure 
bad  raised  a  great  sliout  of  laughtfer,  turned 
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to  come  away  and  fount!  liimseif  face  to 
face  with,  the  Rev.  Micah  Simpson.  It  was 
Ebenezer  Trundle,  M.P.,  and  none  other  ! 

"  Micah  ! "  said  one. 

"  Ebenezer  !  *'  said  the  other. 

"  Oil !  but  this  is  great !  this  is  gaudy !  Hold 
nie  up,  Tump  !  "  shrieked  Edgar  Trundle. 
*'  Tlie  meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher 
after  Waterloo  isn't  in  it.  This  occasion 
cries  aloud  for  another  magnum— let's  get 
back  to  the  coach  !  " 

"  Let  me  be  master  of  the  ceremonies," 
said  Pump.  "  The  two  Trundles  will  march 
together,  followed  ]jy  the  two  Simpsons  ;  for 
behold  Ebenezer  and  Edgar  have  met  to- 
gether, Micah  and  Bob  have  embraced  each 
otiher." 

•'Not  quite,"  remarked  Bob.  "But  let's 
get  that  magnum,"  iind  away  they  went  to 
the  coach.  They  soon  had  the  magnum 
open,  and  then  Mr.  Edgar  Trundle  re- 
marked ;  "  Now,  no  attempted  explanations. 
I  can  see  through  the  whole  thing.  One 
of  you  lias  denounced  this  race  from  the 
pulpifc,  and  the  other  from  his  place  in  the 
House,  and  you've  both  had  the  good  sense 
to  come  and  see  if  it  is  all  your  fancy  has 
painted  it.    Let's  have  a  sweep." 

"  What  is  a  sweep  ?  "  inquired  Micah.  "  I 
connect  the  word  with  the  periodic  cleansing 
of  chimneys." 

The  meaning  of  the  word  was  soon 
explained,  and  when  Micah  shrank  from 
the  suggestion,  as  in  some  way  involving 
betting,  the  abandoned  Pump  put  the  matter 
right. 

"  There  is  no  betting  at  all,"  he  said  ;  "  it 
is  really  a  subscription,  and  is  in  many 
respects  of  the  natm-e  of  a  collection." 

The  result  was  that  each  member  of  the 

]>aL-ty  ])ut  down  his  half-sovereign  and  drew 
a  horse.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Trundle  drew 
Ornithology,  and  the  Rev.  Micah  drew 
Heterodox,  a  name  which  made  him  wag  his 
head.  Mr.  Edgar  Trundle  remarked  that 
Ornithology  was  a  "  dead  cert,"  while  Hetero- 
dox "  hadn't  an  earthly,"  and  then  he  had 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  two  phrases. 
Micah  expressed  his  ntter  indifference,  and 
was  just  explaining  that  he  had  come  to 
study  human  nature,  and  did  not  care  two 
straws  about  the  horses,  when  a  distant  roar 
was  heard. 

"  They're  off  ; "  said  Mr.  Edgar  Trundle. 

"No,"  continued  Micah,  "I  care  nought 
for  " 

"  Here  they  come  !  "  shouted  someone. 
"  Where  ?   where  ?  where  ?  "  yelled  the 
Rev.  Micah,  leaping  up  on  the  top  of  the 


coach  and  clapping  the  wrong  end  of  a  pair 
of  field-glasses  to  his  eyes. 

A  little  crowd  of  horses  swept  by  amid 
yells  and  shouts  and  cheere  of  all  sorts, 
through  all  of  which  din  the  thud  of  their 
hoofs  on  the  course  could  be  heard  as  they 
passed.  Directly  they  were  gone,  tlic  couree, 
Mdiicli  had  been  kept  so  clear  before,  was 
covered  with  a  great  black  mass  of  people, 
nmning,  shouting,  dancing,  and  half-mad. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  now  ?  "  siiid  Micah. 

"  Wait  I  "  rephed  Edgar  Trundle,  who 
was  looking  ansimis— and  they  waited. 

In  a  very  short  time  it  was  announced 
that  Heterodox  was  first,  and  Ornithology, 
the  favourite,  was  nowhere ! 

"  From  this  we  learn,"  said  Micah, 
pocketing  his  winnings,  "  that  in  the  realm 
of  horse-racing,  as  in  life,  one  may  start 
with  such  prospectvS  as  to  induce  men  to 
regard  him  as  a  '  dead  cert,'  and  yet  when 
prediction  is  tested  by  performance  he  may 
be  beaten  by  one  whose  outlook  was  at  first 
so  gloomy  that  he  was  alleged  to  have  '  no 
earthly.' " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Edgar  Trundle  quietly, 
"  you'll  learn  all  that,  and  a  lot  more,  if  you 
keep  on  at  this  game.  I  put  a  heap  on 
Ornithology,  and  could  have  got  any  odds  I 
liked  about  Heterodox." 

He  was  not  tbe  man  to  be  depressed  long, 
however,  and  the  drive  home  was  even  more 
gay  and  lively  than  the  drive  out  in  the 
morning.  They  took  Mr.  Ebenezer  Trundle 
on  the  coach,  and  during  the  drive  he  said 
to  his  reverend  friend :  "  Micah,  this  visit 
might  cause  remark  were  it  known  in 
Sadville." 

"It  not  only  might,  but  it  certainly 
would,  were  it  known  in  Scarborough," 
retorted  Micah. 

"  We  are  in  eacli  other's  hands,"  continued 
Ebenezer. 

"We  are,"  assented  Micaii,  and  they  both 
agreed  with  Mr.  Bob  Simpson's  sententious 
summing  up  :  "  Mum's  the  word,  my  boys." 

The  Rev.  Micah  Simpson's  explanation 
when  he  reached  8,  Limpet  Terrace,  Scar- 
borough, on  Thursday  evening  (having 
resist^  Mr.  Edgar  Trundle's  pressing  in- 
vitation to  stop  for  the  Oaks),  was  simple 
and  truthful.  The  offending  telegram  had 
not  come  from  their  friend  Ebenezer,  but 
from  another  Mr.  Trundle,  M.P.  He  had 
met  that  Mr.  Trundle  on  the  Tuesday  night, 
and  had  seen  Mr.  Ebenezer  Trundle  on  the 
Wednesday,  and  had  had  a  conversation  with 
him.  His  visit  to  town  had  been  pleasant 
and  not  without  profit  (the  alliision  here  was 
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to  the  sweepstake),  and  he  was  glad  he  had 
gone.  And  as  he  was  pleased,  good  Mrs. 
Simpson  was  pleased,  too.  But  when  Mr. 
Ebenezei"  Trundle  made  his  next  speech  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  enlarged  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  nation  having  a  good  supply 
of  horses,  and  alluded  to  the  suffering  which 
would  have  been  avoided  had  the  supply 
been  better  during  the  earlier  stf^es  of  the 


South  African  war,  the  Rev.  Micah,  a  pro- 
minent supporter,  thumped  the  platfoiui  so 
energetically  with  his  umbrella,  and  cheered 
so  enthusiastically,  as  to  startle  the  whole 
audience.  The  word  "heterodox"  makes 
him  jump  to  this  day,  while  Mr.  Edgar 
Trundle,  unlike  other  sportsmen,  always 
alludes  to  that  particular  Derby  as  "  the 
pai-son's  yeai'." 


THE  GIFTS. 

'Y^HERE  were  three  gifts  at  eventide  the  West  Wind  brought  to  me, 
That  I  might  choose  for  joy  or  use  my  fate  from  out  the  three : 
Now  here  is  gold,*'  the  West  Wind  saith,  "  and  fair  it  is  to  see ; 
Who  cbooseth  gold  hath  power  to  hold;  men  serve  him  loyally.'* 

"A  ii'/ince  he  is,'*  the  West  Wind  saith,  "I  know  the  hidden  mine; 
Shaii  guide  thee  now  o*er  fire  and  snow  to  where  the  ingots  shine?" 

Nay,  then,  who  hath  the  yellow  gold  hath  trouble  at  his  back; 
Whose  needs  are  few,  whose  heart  is  true,  what  knoweth  he  of  lack?  ' 

"But  here  is  Love,"  the  West  Wind  saith,  "the  light  of  life  is  he; 
Wilt  bid  him  now  to  crown  thy  brow  with  myrtle  greenery? 
He  sets  the  pace  that  young  feet  dance  and  leads  with  lute  and  bow; 
Take  thou  his  hand  and  through  the  land  with  him  till  curfew  go." 

"Nay,  then,  for  he  who  seeketh  Love  finds  but  an  empty  nest; 
Love  Cometh  still  of  his  own  will,  unsought,  and  that  is  best." 
Then  one  spake  out  full  loud  and  clear:  "Now  I  am  Work,"  said  he; 
"And  they  who  hold  nor  love  nor  gold  have  need  of  mine  and  me." 

"Wilt  follow,  follow,  where  I  lead?"  his  voice  rang  free  and  strong; 
"  Here's  hope  and  cheer  for  all  the  year ;  here's  balm  for  every  wrong." 
"Yea,  I  am  fain  to  follow  thee;  thou  speakest  like  a  king;  " 
"  Then  shalt  thou  see,  if  true  thou  be,  the  other  gifts  I  bring. " 

SHARLOT   M.  HALL. 
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NOT    t.IKKi.Y  ! 


I'oRTEii  (at  junction  whero  all  change  fur  Glasgow,        Train  ninves  off. 

Perth,  and  Paisley):  Are  any  of  you  here  for  Old  Lahy;  1  waa  for  Glasgow  myself,  but  I  wasua 
Perth,  Paisley,  or  Glasgow  ?  going  to  tell  yon  speiring  body. 


THE  EDITOR'S 

VicAivs  Wife  to  Old  Farmer  :  Have  you 
seen  the  new  tile-paving  in  the  chancel? 

Farmer  :  Oh,  yes,  ma'am.  I  suppose  it's  meant 
to  imitate  linoleum. 


Mistress  to  Eliza  Jane:  I  hope  your  father 
is  better  ? 

Eliza  Jane  :  He's  stili  very  bad,  ma'am ;  and  it 
do  come  very  dear,  because  the  doctor  won't  let 
him  have  nothing  but  mnsecrated  beef-  tea. 


A  CHANQB  OP  OPINION. 

An  eminent  novelist,  who  never  answers  letters 
except  from  olcLand  intimate  friends,  has  recently 
received  the  following  series  of  letters  from  one  of 
his  admirers. 

I. 

17,  Woodbine  Road,  Kensal  Eiae,  N.W. 
My  Dear  Sir, — Forgive  my  jwesumption  in 
addressing  you.  I  have  just  finished  reading 
"  The  Story  of  ClarisBa,"  the  last  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  book  you  have  given  to  the 
world.  I  can  no  longer  resist  the  desire  to  write 
and  leli  you  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  unsur- 
pa^ble  wor^s.   I  consider  you  easily  the  first 


SCRAP-BOOK. 

writer  of  the  age,  if  not  of  the  last  century.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  expect  you  to  at^kiiowiedge  this, 
but  merely  lay  this  tribute  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion at  your  feet,  and  beg  to  subscribe  myself 
Tour  devoted  and  admiring  disciple, 

Hershkl  Jones. 

IT. 

17,  Woodbine  Road,  Kenwal  Rise,  N.W. 
(-4  week  later.) 
My  Dear  Sir,— I  did  not  expect,  as  I  said,  any 
answer.  Of  court^e,  you  have  something  better  to 
do  than  write  to  liunible  admirers  of  your  genius, 
who  are  personally  unknown  to  you  ;  yet  I  confess 
I  have  opened  my  letters  this  week  with  more 
eagerness  than  usual,  and  regret  you  cannot  spare 
aline  of  acknowledgment  to  my  respectful  homage. 
I  have  added  *'  Clarissa "  to  the  shelf  containing 
your  complete  works.  It  is  delightful,  but  is  not 
the  sketch  of  the  Colonel  rather  a  caricature? 
Forgive  me  asking. 

Your  devoted  and  admiring  disciple, 

Herbhbl  Johgs. 

IlL 

17,  Woodbine  Road,  Kensal  Rise,  N.W. 
(A  week  later.') 
My  Dear  Sir,—  I  fear  you  take  me  for  a  mere 
vulgar  autograph-huntor,  smA-  that  fact  explains 
your  silence.    I  aiHofeati  l^cnDrri^^lQJIie^  are  not 
half-a-dozen  living  men  and  women  rwould  go  to 
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the  trouble  of  writing  to  ask  for  an 
autograph.  I  wrote  merely  to  testify 
my  admiration  for  you  aa  a  writer ; 

yet  I  confess  a  reply  would  be  very 
deeply  esteemed  and  treasured  as  my 
most  valued  possessiou.  I  have  been 
dipping  into  "  Clarissa "  again,  and 
think  the  slang  the  heroine  uses 
diminiahew  her  charm.  Girls  do  talk 
siang  nowadays,  but  not  to  the  extent 
she  does.  I  feel  I  munb  point  this 
out. 

Your  devoted  admirer, 

Her'shel  Jonss. 
« 

IV. 

17,  Woodbine  Road, 

Kenaal  Eise,  N."W. 
{A  week  Jctfer.) 
Deab  Sib, — I  am  much  grieved 
you  do  not  think  my  letters  worth 
an  answer,  however  curt.  However, 
there  is  uo  move  to  be  said.  I  shall 
not  write  again.  Bi.it  to  ihink  that 
the  man  who  can  draw  so  frtaeinating 

FORCE  OF  ItABIT. 
ABSltNTEn- MINKEP      MaTIXEK  FrE- 

QiiEXTKR  (from  sheer  force  of  habit)  : 
Excuse  ttie,  m.idani,  but  would  you 
mind  taking  oif  your  hat— 1  can't  see  it 
wink  f 


lirs   NAT[-|!,\1.  KNIOIV, 

Urchin  (to  street  conjurer,  who  hns 
justfiniahed  his  perform  since)  :  Say, 
gov'nor,  I'll  give  yer  a  'apenny  hif 
yer'll  chan^  that  there  copper 
into  a  actd-drnpl 

a  character  as  "Clari^^sa  "  should 
be  FO  wanting  in— I  had  nearly 
written  "courtesy";  but,  after 
all,  yon  are  a  genius,  and  one 
uuiRt  therefore  make  allowances — 
"should  be  BO  forgetful"  I  write 
instead.  I  have  been  thinking 
tbfl  plot  of  "Clarissa"  is  rather 
far-fotched — the  Tomahawk,  which 
cuts  it  up  this  week,  I  notice,  says 
the  same  thing.  Your  plots,  you 
must  acl^nowledge,  are  the  weakest 
part  of  your  novels. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Hershel  Jonbb. 

V. 

17,  Woodbine  Road, 

Kensal  Rise,  N.W. 
(A  K-eek  later.') 
Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  niisjiulged 
you.     Your  conduct.in  ignoring 
my  letters  is  distinctly  rude.  I 


A  NECESSARY  ECONOMY. 
Artist  :  The  last  time  I  vrns  down  here,  there  were  two  windmilU  on  the  hill.    What  has  Iiecome  of  tho  other  ? 
Hodge:  Ye  see,  there  ain't  much  wind  about  thctn  'ere  parts  now,  so  it  was  took  doim^so  as  to  leave  more 
wind  for  t'other.  Hosted  by  C^OOg  IC 
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ci.'Avswi'.riAiii.E, 

She  :  George,  you  don  t  love  me  now  ns  joii  used  to 
do- — 

The  Bkotk  :  Did  voii  ever  hear  of  a  man  ninning 
after  a  tramcsr  after  he  hae  caught  it? 


can  havdly  believe  you  conld  be  so  bad-manneretl, 
nnd  you  have  fallen  greatly  in  my  eeteem.  You 
are  but  an  imitator  of  Meredith,  and  what  a 
shadow  of  "  Claia  "  is  "  Clarissa  "  ! 

Youre  Bincerely, 

Hbrbhej.  Jones. 

VI. 

17,  Wooilbine  Road,  Kensal  Hiee,  N.W. 
(A  week  later.) 
Sir, — You  ^tSW  pereist  in  not  answering  my 
letters.  Such  conduct  is  simply  contemjrfiWe. 
Have  you  no  common  iioliteness,  no  manners?  I 
enclose  two  penny  atauips  to  buy  some.  You 
want  'em  bad.  Hershel  Jones. 

VII. 

17,  Woodliine  Eoad,  Kensal  Rise,  N.W. 
(vl  week  later.) 
You  Cad,— Don't  think  I  want  your  dirty  auto- 
graph. I  don't.  If  you  sent  it,  I'd  send  it  back 
to  j'ou  — it  isn't  worth  keeping.  But  you  ehal! 
answer  this.  I-ook  here  I've  sold  your  books 
for  fifteen  shillings  at  a  secondliand  bookstall,  and 
mean  to  give  the  money  to  some  chaiity.  You 

shall  decide  which.    Answer,  or   by    I'll 

come  and  smash  your  windows.  I  mean  it.  I 
breathe  more  freely  now  your  rotten  books  are  out 
of  the  house. 

Yours,  without  the  smallest  resi>ect, 

HERSHEii  Jokes. 


VIII. 

17,  Woodbine  Read,  Kensal  Eise,  N.W. 
(j4  vjeek  later.) 

Contemptible  Hound, — Yes,  I  spared  your 
windows ;  on  second  thoughts  I  feared  upsetting 
your  ixior  wife.  X3nhappy  woman  !  isn't  being 
married  to  yon  snflicient  affliction  for  her,  that  I 
should  add  to  her  troubles?  Ko  ;  I  ti'ust  I  am  a 
gentleman.  As  for  you,  I  won't  sully  my  pen  by 
sayuig  what  I  think  of  you— 1  mean  writing. 
I've  sent  the  fifteen  shillings  I  got  for  your  books 
(may  tbey  be  a  diug  on  every  secondhand  b"ok- 
stail  in  the  coviiitry !)  to  the  Home  for  Decayed 
Authors.  May  you  soon  have  to  join  tbem,  is  (he 
hearty  wish  of  Hkrshei.  Joxes. 

r.S. — Don't  presume  to  write  to  me,  sir.  I've 
done  with  you. 

<%arrM   2>.  ZeaHe. 


The  Honourable  Miss  Dowdy:  When  I  got 
there,  the  maid  actually  thought  !  was  a  house- 
maid come  to  apply  for  the  situation  ! 

Miss  Smaet  (consolingly) :  Well,  some  very 
queer  people  do  take  housemaids'  ^'ituatioDS  now- 
adays. 


HuMAKE  Lauy  (seeing  buckets  with  bran  given 
to  the  'bus  horses);  Well,  1  do  think  they  might 
at  least  take  the  trouble  to  give  clean  water  to  the 
[K)or  horses ! 


ox  THK  SAFK  SIHE. 

GitRTRcnE  (to  Harold,  who  has  been  repeatedly 
admonished  for  asking  perplexing  question  a)  r  Why 
has  the  clock  got  another  little  hand,  Harold  ? 

Harold  (after  consideration) :  Gertrud^> that's  one  of 
the  queetioDB  you're  not  to  ask  ? 
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By  pei'mUHon  of  Messri.  C.  W.  Ptiutkner  it  Co.,  Golden  Lane,  B.C. 


From  a  Painting  by  Henrv  Ryland,  R.I.          by  CjOO^IC 


THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


By    the    HON.    W.    E.  MEEHAN,* 

Fish  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Penmylmnia. 


FOR  thousands  of  years  men  have 
iiavii^ated  the  ocean,  but  thuir  know- 
ledge has  stopped  at  its  surface.  It 
is  only  witliin  the  last  half-century  that 
scientific  investigators  have  been  busily 
at  work  souudiug,  dredging,  fishing,  and 
recording  the  wonderful  history  of  a  territory 
far  greater  than  all  the  land  ou  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  Of  the  great  bodies  of  water  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  Pacific  has  been 
most  attractive  to  scientists,  and  it  is  the 


they  have  found  a  vast  nnmlrer  of  new 
dwellers  in  the  deep — some  of  curious  form 
and  habits — and  have  given  a  new  and  more 
practical  impetus  to  the  commercial  fisheries 
of  the  islands  lately  added  to  the  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

By  the  voyages  of  the  U.S.S.  Albatross,  the 
ocean  de]>tlis  around  tiie  Hawaiisiii  Isliinds 
have  for  the  tirst  time  been  studied  with 
tliorongliiiess ;  new  and  vast  deposits  of 
curious  manganese  nodules,  paving  the  tioor 


U.K.S.   "  AI.RA'rUOSS," 


Pacific  that  has  called  forth  the  extraordinary 
activity  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
ill  prosecuting  discoveries  whicli  have  aroused 
universal  interest,  and  added  njuch  to  the 
reputation  of  the  United  States  for  scientific 
research,  as  well  as  for  the  practical  fostering 
of  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 

The  last  two  expeditions  sent  out  by  Fish 
Commissioner  George  M.  Bowers,  on  the 
steamer  Albatross^  have  made  discoveries 
that  reveal  a  great  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
Pacific  almost  as  clearly  as  though  human 
eyes  had  actually  dwelt  upon  it.  Moreover, 


*  Copyright,  1903,  by  the  Frank  Leslie  PubliBhing 
House,  in  4£e  United  States  of  America. 
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of  the  ocean  for  thousands  of  miles,  have 
been  found  at  great  deptlis  and  far  from 
continental  areas  ;  and  enormous  soundings 
have  been  made  near  Guam. 

The  character  of  a  great  fishing  trip 
strikingly  fits  the  first  expedition,  which 
confined  itself  to  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 
Hawaiian  Islands.  In  this  particular  respect 
it  was  more  successful  than  the  second,  wnich. 
was  a  cruise  among  the  South  Sea  Islands 
and  over  remote  parts  of  the  Pacific.  With 
the  first  expedition,  fishing  and  tlie  Hawaiian 
commercial  fisheries  were  the  paramount 
objects;   with  the  secpndpfi^iMialKas  an 

incident.  Hosiery  ^fQ^gie" 
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A  resolution  of  Congress,  directing  the 
United  States  Fish  Commi^ion  to  investigate 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Hawaiian  tisheries, 

was  the  cause  for  the  first  expedition.  A 
desire  on  the  part  of  Professor  Alexander 
Agassiz,  son  of  the  famous  naturalist,  to 
make  a  more  careful  study  of  the  corals  and 
atolls  of  the  South  Pacific  was  the  reason  for 
the  second.  The  Hawaiian  _  investigations 
were  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  David  Starr 


MAKIHG  AN  OFF-^HORE  SOUSDING. 


Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  Cal.,  and 
Dr.  Barton  W.  Bvermann,  of  the  United 

States  Pish  Commission  —  "both  emim;nt 
American  ichthyologists.  Associated  with 
them  was  a  rorps  of  competent  assistants. 
Commander  Jefferson  F.  Moser,  U.S.N., 
captained  tht;  Albatross. 

Both  parties  were  out  for  business  and 
scientific  purposes  only,  and  not  for  sport. 
In  place  of  rod  and  reel,  the  Albafy-oss  carried 


a  load  to  make  the  bones  of  Izaak  Walton 
quiver  —  seines,  gill-nets,  trawls,  dredges, 
hand-lines,  trap-nets,  even  good  silver  money 
as  a  potent  fish  bait  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
various  inhabited  islands. 

Of  the  various  devices  tiiken  on  the  South 
Sea  Island  expedition,  the  Tannei'-Sigsbee  net 
was  the  most  important.  "With  it  the  bulk 
of  the  deep-sea  fisliint;^  and  dredging  was  done. 
Everything  that  came  in  its  way  wjis  seized 
and  held  in  its  capacious  maw.  Nothing 
could  be  liberated  until  the  fishermen  willed 
it,  unless  the  net  itself  were  torn  apart  by 
the  weight  of  the  catch,  and  this  did,  indeed, 
happen  several  times  while  it  was  being  drawn 
over  rough  portions  of  the  ocean  bed.  This 
net  is  an  ingenious  contrivance,  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  operated  at  any  depth  with 
accuracy.  "When  a  desired  sounding  is 
readied,  the  mouth  of  the  net  opens,  and 
remains  open  nntil  ready  to  be  hauled 
aboard. 

The  Agassiz  expedition  sailed  on  August 
20th,  1900,  from  San  Prancisco,  and  the 
dredging  and  soundings  began  as  soon  as 
the  line  between  that  city  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  was  passed.  There  were  lines  aboard 
for  the  sounding  of  vast  depths ;  and  vast 
deptlis  were  sounded  and  new  records  made 
on  the  remarkable  voyage.  But  frequently 
the  nets  were  hauled  along  the  surface,  or 
100  fathoms  below  ;  again  at  :■^^)0  fathoms  ; 
and,  eevonty-five  miles  from  the  Island  of 
ToiigaUibu,  a  haul  was  made  with  the  beam 
trawl  at  the  enormous  depth  of  4,540  fathoms. 

When  towed  at  a  depth  of  100  fathoms, 
the  nets  seldom  failed  to  capture  masses  of 
pelagic  animals ;  but  at  300  fathoms  there 
was  often  little  or  nothing  found.  Indeed, 
the  results  of  the  trip  seemed  to  indicate 
that,  at  the  greatest  depths  of  the  Pacific, 
there  is  little  or  no  animal  life  which  does 
not  exist  !it  shallower  depths  or  near  the 
surface.  The  greatest  disappointment  was 
experienced  in  the  Paumotus.  Concerning 
this  section,  Professor  Agassiz  says :  "  The 
poverty  of  pelagic  hfe  on  the  surface  and 
down  to  300  fathoms  is  remarkable.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  sailed  over  so  extensive 
an  area  and  observed  bo  little  surface  life ; 
on  calm  days,  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  nothing  could  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  at  night  there  was  little  or 
no  phosphorescence.  The  same  paucity  of 
life  seemed  to  extend  to  the  deep-water  fauna. 
All  the  hauls  we  made  off  the  Islands, 
in  from  600  to  1,000  fgjihoms,  usually  the 
most  productiv€^5^s^gi®i@ldfe  brought 
nothing."  o 


THE  SIGSBEE  SOUNDING  MACHINIC  ON  TUK  STEKN  OF  THE  " 
The  wire  rope  thown  in  the  picture  ka»  extended  to  a  depth  of  the  oceaiHtKted  I 
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Tint  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  did  not  yield 
so  poor  a  harvest.  There  were  places  where 
the  net  was  never  hauled  without  revealing 
quantities  of  curious  examples  of  maiine  life, 
a  number  of  them  new  to  science. 

While  neither  the  scientific  woi-ld  nor  the 
pnhlic  can  be  made  acquainted  for  many 
months  with  the  full  results  of  the  fishing, 
enough  has  been  determined  to  indicate 
wonderful  progress.  For  example,  in  the 
Hawaiian  waters  alone,  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
fishes  found  were  new  to  science ;  and 
possibly  nearly  five  per  cent,  of  those 
dredged  near  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
in  the  depths  far  fsoni  continental  areas, 
were  of  species  previonsly  unknown. 

The  cruise  of  the  Albatross,  under  Professor 
Agassiz,  was  scarcely  less  remarkable,  judged 


of  most  of  them  are  miniature  reproductions 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific,  except  that 
they  are  covered  with  trees  and  other 
vegetation.  There  strange  beings  dwell — 
types  that  are  curious  and  rapidly  passing 
away.  The  summits  of  these  great  sub- 
terranean mountains,  projecting  above  the 
present  water  surface,  are  the  islands  which 
dot  the  Pacific,  from  north  of  the  coast  of 
China  nearly  to  the  southern  limit  of  South 
America. 

Some  of  the  submerged  valleys  are  Rcveral 
miles  long,  and  here  and  there  othei's  of 
approximate  length  join  them  and  extend, 
vein-like,  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 

While  there  are  great  mountains,  long 
serpentine  valleys,  and  huge  basins  or 
"deeps,"  the  plateau  areas  are  by  far  the 


NUKAHIVA,  MAKQL'ESAS  ISLANDS. 


TUB  ItlDGK  OF  THB  HIGHEST  MOUSTAIN  WALL  BI8IMO  FBOM  THE 
FLOOK  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


as  an  exploring  expedition,  than  it  was  as  a 
fishiug  party.  For  days,  weeks,  and  montlis, 
the  party  groped  with  great  dredges,  deep-sea 
lines,  and  other  apparatus  to  determine  the 
topography  and  character  of  the  great  floor 
of  the  Pacific.  Every  haul,  every  sounding 
added  something  to  human  knowledge. 

If  the  waters  of  tlie  Pacific  could  be 
drained,  there  would  be  revealed  a  vast 
stretch  of  territory  comprising  enormous 
plateaus,  great  valleys  for  which  no  parallels 
exist  on  the  land  surface— lofty  mountains, 
beside  which  the  Himalaya  and  the  Andes 
would  look  like  hillocks,  and  tremendous 
hollows  or  basins,  only  to  be  compared  with 
those  on  the  face  of  the  moon. 

It  is  a  marvellous  peculiarity  of  thousands 
of  these  huge  mountains  that  the  summits 


most  extensive.  Relatively  speaking,  the 
floor  of  the  Pacific,  as  now  at  last  revealed, 
on  the  plateau  areas,  is  level.  There  are 
undulations  &ad  depressions,  but  the  general 
area  is  about  the  same  depth  below  the 
surface. 

The  soundings  of  the  Albatross  develop  a 
mean  depth  of  from  2,000  to  2,7(^0  fathoms. 
In  shoal  spots  there  is  a  mean  depth  of 
from  2,8(10  to  2,400  fathoms.  Deeper  spots 
show  from  2,800  to  2,900  fathoms. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  many  of  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  ]>lateau  areas  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  groups  of  islands, 
and  not  necessarily  far  from  land  or  close  to 
islands  of  coral  formation.  The  great  deeps, 
or  basins,  three  thousai^fathonui  or  over, 
are  less  than  tw6iod92toMaQiQ^>e^  and  all 


THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
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are  of  comparafcivelj  small  extent,  save  five. 
One  reaches  from  about  twenty-five  degrees 
north  latitude  to  above  fifty  degrees. 
Another  extends  from  below  thirty  degrees 
north-eaatwardly,  in  the  shape  of  a  hi^e 
shoe,  to  nearly  forty  degree  north.  Some 
are  long  and  narrow,  while  others  are  nearly 
circular  in  form.    The  two  most  important 
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SECTiosAT,  viiiw  ov  oxK  sir>f:  of  thk  fiiiicA-r  MOSF.it 

HASIN',    THl!     IllCKl'KST    HDl-I.OW    OF     THE  PACIFIC, 
SlIOVVINO  CAPK  MABTIS,  WHICH  RISKS  2,ftO0  FATHOMS 
(16,000  FKKT)  AUOVK  THE  MAKQUBSAS  PLATEAU. 

basiiLS  are  the  Mosev,  near  the  Island  of 
Guam,  and  the  Tonga-Kermadec  Deep,  iiwir 
Tongatabu.  Each  is  over  4,000  fatlionia, 
and  in  no  point  less  than  ^i.OOO  fatboms. 

The  new  soundings  coiTect  niauy  former 
inaccuracies.  Old  charts  iiidieated  many 
basins,  deeps,  and  ridges  which  either  do 
not  exist  or  form  parts  of  the  other  basins, 


ridges,  or  deeps.  While  it  still  appears  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the  Pacific  is 
relatively  of  a  uniform  depth,  the  whole  of  it 
is  more  broken  than  was  generally  supposed. 

The  soundings  made  in  the  Moser  Basin 
and  in  the  Tonga-Kermadec  Deep  were  accom- 
pauied  by  gieat  excitement.  It  was  on  a 
beautiful,  clear  day,  the  20th  of  February, 
that  the  AI/xUro.HS  approached  wichiu  a  little 
iriorc  than  one  hundred  miles  of  Guam. 
The  vessel  lay  to,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  one  of  the  frequent  soundings.  A 
great  depression  was  known  to  exist  in  that 
locality,  and  there  was  a  general  air,  of 
expectation  and  a  deep  silence  as  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  test  the  depth.  At 
length  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  brief 
order  and  the  tinkling  of  a  bell.  Slowly  the 
machinery  of  the  engine  commenced  to  work, 
and  slowly  the  tough  wire  rope  began  to  sink 
beneath  the  water.  Foot  by  foot,  fathom 
by  fathom,  it  slid  frotn  the  ship.  One 
tliDusand,  two  thousand,  tlirey,  and  then 
four  thousand  fathoius  disappeared.  The 
record  was  passed.    Five  miles  of  rope  ! 

Officers  and  men  watched  the  wire  with 
breathless  interest.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment,  for  the  strain  caused  by  the 
immense  length  and  weight  of  the  wire 
rope  on  the  machineiy  was  ti-emendous. 
Many  feared  lest  the  rope  itself  could  not 
stand  the  tension.  But  everything  held 
firm;  and  at  lengtii,  when  the  mark  recorded 
4,818  fathoms,  or  28,878  feet— practically 
the  height  of  Mount  I'jverest — bottom  was 
touched.  A  wonderful  record  of  4,475 
fathoms,  made  in  t!ie  same  vicinity  a  few 
months  before  by  the  steamer  Nero,  was 
broken.  It  was  an  added  triumpii  for 
American  geographical  science. 

It  was  then  that  Professor  Agassix,  fol- 
lowing a  precedent  established  by  otlier  ocean 
explorers,  named  the  spot  the  Moser  Basin, 


TKANaVKRSE  SECTIOX  OK  THK  FLOOR  OF  THF,  PACIFIC  FllOM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  fTA^KAjtAX-dll^llKS, 
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in  hoiiouT  of  Ooinraander  Jefferson  Moser, 
captain  of  the  Albatross.  Other  soundings, 
made  in  the  same  basin,  pi-oved  it  to  l)e  of 
large  extent.  The  dredge  showed  the  bottom 
of  this  mighty  deep  to  be  covered  with 
manganese,  pumice,  and  volcanic  particles 
and  discs  oi"  organic  life  believed  to  be 
diatoms. 

The  soundings  in  the  Tonga-Kermadec 
Deep  were  scarcely  leas  exciting.  Before 
beginning  operations,  tlie  gear  was  carefully 
inspected    and    strengthened    by  Captain 


THK  MANGAWESK    DISCS    AND  NODULES,  liANtilMJ  IN 
SIZE    FBOM    CANNON-BALLS    TO    PKAS,    PAVING  TlIK 
VLOOR   OK  THK   PACIFIC  WOULD,  IF    MOKE  BEADILT 
OBTAINABLE,  BE  OF  VAST  COMMERCIAL  VALUB. 


Mosor  ;  and  then,  with  considerable  anxiety, 
5,000  fathoms  of  wire  were  laid  out  for  the 
haul.  Fortunately,  everything  heid,  and 
bottom  was  found  at  4,540  fathoms.  To 
the  surprise  of  those  on  board,  the  bag  of 
the  beam  trawl  \sm  filled  with  large 
fragments  of  siUcious  sponge,  of  a  species 
before  only  found  at  depths  of  less  than 
500  fathoms. 

The  water  at  great  depths  was  found  to 
be  extremely  cold.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
Moser  Basin  it  was  35°  Fahr.,  only  three 
degrees  above  freezing,  and  in  the  majority 


of  places  below  3,000  fathoms  the  tempera- 
ture ranged  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine 
degrees. 

If  a  bird's-eye  view  could  only  be  had  of 
the  floor  of  the  Pacific,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  greater  part  is  formed  of  red  clay.  The 
remainder,  a  scientist  would  tell  you,  is 
composed  of  extensive  fields  of  globigerina 
and  white  radiolarian  ooze,  with  smaller 
spots  of  pteropod,  diatom,  terrigenous,  and 
coral  ooze.  Prolmbly,  if  the  various  forms 
of  ooze  were  scraped  away,  there  would 
remain  a  uniform  covering  of  red  clay, 
because  they  are  merely  the  remains  of 
coiantless  millions  of  marine  organisms,  the 
;tcenmulations  of  numberless  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  vastness 
of  protozoan  life,  as  the  lowest  and  simplest 
type  of  living  organisms  is  called  which 
forms  great  deposits  on  the  floor  of  the 
Pacific  and  elsewliero,  or  to  dream  of  the 
countless  period  of  years  since  they  first 
came  into  existence.  In  past  ^es  protozoan 
life  was  more  abundant  than  now.  The 
radiolarian  life,  as  the  learned  name  the 
valvular  mollusc,  which  cling  to  the  rocky 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  formed  tlie  clialk  cliffs 
of  England  and  large  limestone  deposits  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  greater  immber  of  species  of  radio- 
iarians  and  globigeriuacere,  another  low  form 
of  marine  life,  dwell  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  Albatross  found  thera  at  a 
depth  of  nearly  3,000  fathoms.  Yet 
other  species  live  near  the  surface,  and  in 
such  swarms  that  their  dead  bodies,  when 
they  reach  the  bottom,  often  completely 
overwhelm  their  cousins  that  dwell  below. 
The  surface  radiolarians  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  more  delicate  skeletons  ; 
and  when  alive,  they  seldom  sink  beyond 
2  00  fathoms,  while  the  more  massi  ve 
skeleton  types  remain  below  the  2,i)00 
fathom  mark.  Mixed  with  the  clays  and 
ooze  are  the  fossil  and  modern  remains  of 
sharks'  teeth  and  skeletons  of  other  large 
forms  of  marine  fauna. 

Yet  all  the  marvels  and  all  the  interesting 
incidents  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  expedi- 
tion sink  into  insignificance  before  the 
stupendous  mineral  finds  on  the  floor  of 
the  Pacific.  In  making  soundings  and 
dredgings  on  the  red  clay,  enormous  deposits 
of  manganese  were  discovered  at  depths  of 
2,000  fathoms  and  over.  Former  explor- 
ing expeditions  found  isolated  deposits  in 
the  Pacific,  but  the  Albatross  demonstrated 
that  vast  areas  of  the  jTod  clay  bottom  are 
thickly  studded^o^fey  wJ^ilWe  metal 


1.  TiiK  SQUiRRKL-i^isii  (Iloloanifriis  ascennionif),  which  chatters  under  watkr  like  a  squkirf.l  with  a 

HAZEL  NUT.  2.  THK  KXPASSIVE  BA LI,OON-FI8H  (Tetrodon  OcdlatUt)  IS  BELIKVED  BY  HAWAIIANS  TO  BE 
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This  intensely  hard  mineral  occurs  in  the 
form  of  nodules  and  discs,  the  first  from  five 
grains  in  weight  to  specimens  the  size  of 
a  cannon-ball,  and  the  second  from  the 
dimensions  of  a  sixpenny  piece  to  that  of  a 
good-siiied  diuner-pUite.  The  surface  of  all 
specimens  found  is  thickly  indented  and  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour. 

On  land  surfaces,  manganese  is  almost 
invariably  fouud  ia  small  quantities,  asso- 
ciated with  iron  and  in  certain  forms  of 
vegetable  life,  and  never  in  a  native  form 
excepting  in  meteoric  iron.  Only  about 
£20,000  worth  can  be  produced  annually, 
and  tliere  is  a  readj^  sale  for  every  ton  put 
upon  tlie  market.  With  this  explanation, 
the  vastness  of  the  mineral  find  of  tlie 
Albatross  becomes  the  more  important. 
The  dredgings  show  that  there  is  a  be- 


wilderin<f  wealth  of  the  valuable  metal  on 
the  floor  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Pacific, 
buried  far  below  the  possibilities  of  commerce. 
Thousands  of  square  miles  of  tlie  rod  clay 
bottom  are  literally  paved  witli  nodules  and 
discs  of  nearly  pure  manganese,  in  one 
spot  close  upon  half  a  ton  was  hauled  to  the 
deck  of  the  Albatross;  iu  another,  over 
800  lb.  of  nodules  and  discs  were  obtained. 
Many  of  the  latter  were  from  three  to 
four  inches  tliick,  and  a  number  were  nearly 
six  inches  tlirougli. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  trawl  was  lifted 
from  ii,000  fathoms.  It  was  filled  with 
manganese  nodules,  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  diameter.  Again,  a  few  hundred  mites 
beyond,  when  the  trawl  was  brought  to  the 
surface,  the  net  was  found  to  be  badly  torn 
by  the  load  of  heavy  metal  it  had  gathered 
from  the  bottom.     One-fifth  of  the  two 


hundred  and  forty-nine  hauls  brought 
manganese  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 

Apparently  the  deposits  extend  from  the 
vicinity  of  Guam  almost  to  the  shore  of 
Tahiti.  From  the  dredgings  of  the  AJhafrof^s^ 
Professor  Agassiz  is  inclined  to  think  that 
this  peculiar  manganese  nodule  bottom 
characterises  a  great  portion  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  where  it  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
deposits  of  organic  ooze.  He  also  beheves 
there  are  vast  deposits  in  other  spots  on  the 
red  clay  bottoms. 

When  the  nodules  or  discs  are  broken, 
the  manganese  is  often  found,  thickly  veined, 
in  solid  mass  below  the  surface,  and  seem- 
ingly pure.  Above,  the  metal  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  oxidised.  It  is  a  strange  fact 
also  that,  in  every  instance,  whether  in  disc 
or  nodule  form,  the  manganese  is  deposited 
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around  some  other  substaTicc.  Sometimes  it 
is  grey  clay,  sometimes  a  volcanic  ash,  and 
occasionally  felspar,  quartz,  and  other  rock. 

How  the  nodules  and  discs  came  where 
they  were,  and  how  they  came  to  be  formed, 
is  a  curious  problem  for  scientists  to  solve. 
And  there  is  an  added  interest  owing  to  the 
basic  material  around  which  the  mineral  has 
collected.  None  of  it  belongs  naturally  to 
the  sea  ;  yet  all  is  found  at  great  depths,  and 
often  a  thousand  miles  or  more  from  the 
nearest  land.  It  is  assumed  that  it  could 
not  have  been  transported  thither  by  any 
agency  of  the  present  age,  even  were  it 
possible  for  the  manganese  to  collect  in  such 
a  short  space  of  time.  A  possible  solution 
lies  in  the  suggestion  that  the  stones  were 
carried  thither  by  floating,  ice-maffles,  during 
the"  great  glaciiaist^)0|B^®CM2lQihere  by 
terrific  emptions  of  prehistoric  TOlcauoes. 


THE  LiOK-nsii  (Scorpneiin  voHtoni:)  is  as  i)a\i;i';i:(>i;s  as  ir  is  iiii^KOUs,  von  the  spinks 

UO.\TAI(J  A  IJHAIII.Y  l'01W)N. 

This  IS  the  orilij  s/)er.ies  nf  linn-fish  which  finiie  io  the  :iel.  during  the  expeditinn. 


4.  THR  fiRKY  r.rnNATiD  (Triffla  Gumardus)  la  conspicuously  hipbous.     5.  the  trigokr-fish  (Balhtes 

Acide0.tU/t).      THi';   l!.\^VA1r.^Ns'  CAl.t,    it    IllIMUHUMU-NUKU-NUKU-A-rUAA,  THE    HOG    GOD  WHO    rURSUKD  THE 

<;oi>DKSs    vv.\.k   -vo    uv.i:    iki.ano   vot.cano   asd   was   TitANSFOiiMED   into   a    fish    koi:    his  uashskss. 

5.  ANOTHER    81'ECIMEN    OV    TlilGGEii-FlSH,    9IIOWlN<;    REM  A[IK  AliLlC    DliVELOPMENT     OS    THE    brINAI.  RAY, 

'WHICH  GIVES  THE  FISH  ITS  SAME. 
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THE    HILL    LANDS  OF  THE  ISLAND  Of  TAlUTIj  SHOWING    UNDULATIONS  COIttlESI'ONDING  WITH  THE  HILLS 

AND  VALLEYS  OF  THK  OCEAN  BED. 


The  waters  of  the  tropics  abound  in  fish 
of  ricli  coloiiriiij^  aad  graceful  outline. 

Anioiig  the  new  species  discovered  in 
Hawuiiaii  waters  were  several  which  belong 
to  what  arc  popnlarly  known  as  trigger- 
fishos.  The  typo  which  bears  this  name  is 
shaped  like  a  double  equilateral  triangle, 
w  i  th  the  bases  placed  together.  T  heae 
fishes  are  nearly  all  conspicuous  for  rich  and 
daring  colours.  A  peculiarity  of  the  genera 
is  a  long,  spine-like  ray  on  the  front  of  the 
forward  dorsal  fin,  which  cannot  be  dropped 
until  tiie  second  ray  is  lowered,  when  it  falls 
like  the  trigger  of  a  gun— lieiice  the  name 
trigger  -  fish.  All  the  previously  known 
trigger-fishes  of  the  Pacific  are  found  in  the 
Hawaiian  markets,  and  one  rejoices  in  the 
native  name  of  Huniitlmnm-iiuku-nuku-a- 
ptum.  This  overtops  the  best  effort  of 
the  scientist,  and  Balistapus  rectanr/ularis  is 
his  ineffective  substitute.  The  Hawaiian 
word,  translated,  comprises,  it  is  said,  a  full 
sentence,  and  is  in  efi'ect  a  prayer,  for  the 
trigger-fish  is  one  of  the  many  sacred  fishes 
of  the  natives. 

One  of  the  new  species  of  trigger-fislies 
discovered  possesses  a  modified  trigger-ray, 
but  it  has  the  positions  of  tlie  gaudy  colours 
reversed,  making  it  if  anything  more 
grotesfpieiy  gorgeous. 

Several  new  squirrel-fishes  were  discovered, 
all  of  brilliant  hue  and  thickly  spined.  The 
squirrel-fish,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Uu,  is  also  a  sacred  fish  of  the  natives, 
addressed  in  prayer  as  Uu  hani  po,  is  in 
some  respects  a  remarkable  inhabitant  of  the 
water.    Nearly  all  the  species  are  of  a  deep 


rose  or  crimson  hue,  with  long,  sharp  spinas 
projecting  from  many  parts  of  the  body. 
Rome  are  as  nearly  covered  as  a  porcupine  ; 
and  as  the  spines  are  of  a  bony  substance, 
the  fish  must  be  warily  handled.  The  name 
is  given  on  account  of  a  peculiar  sound  it 
makes  under  water,  resembling  a  squirrel's 
chatter.  Notwithstanding  the  spines,  the 
s([uirrel-fiBh  is  marketable.  The  new  species 
discovered  will  be  better  appreciated,  because 
they  possess  a  smaller  number  of  the  sharp 
and  painfully  objectionable  spines. 

Many  of  the  new  species  were  graceful  in 
outline,  harmonious  in  colouring,and  valuable 
as  food  fishes.  Conspicuous  among  them 
was  the  now  amber  fish  which  is  tiow 
awaiting  a  specific  name  from  Di-.  Jordan. 
It  bears  some  resemblance  in  outlines  to  the 
Spanish  mackerel,  but  does  not  belong  to 
the  same  family.  Four  or  five  new  species 
of  groupers,  very  valuable  for  food  purposes, 
were  added  to  the  list  by  the  scientific  fisher- 
men. Tiiere  are  few  genera  more  beautiful 
than  the  family  to  which  has  been  gi\  eu  the 
scientific  name  of  Epinqyhehif:.  Sliaped  like 
a  black  bass,  they  are  all  harmoniously 
coloured  in  subdued  tints,  and  possess  firm, 
flaky  flesh,  tiiat  renders  them  very  desirable 
for  the  table. 

All  the  Hawaiians  unite  in  declaring  the 
native  Oopuhiie  to  be  deadly  to  anyone 
who  eats  its  flesh.  Scientific  men  know  the 
genera  as  Tdrodon,  and  plain,  everyday 
people  as  the  balloon-fish,  a  creature  that 
has  the  power  to  inflate  itself.  One  species 
is  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
explorers  found   one  new  spi^cyes  of  tlie 
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curious  and  supposedly  deadly  fish  in  the 
waters  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  together 
with  a  new  lion-fish,  alleged  by  tlie  West 
India  Islanders  to  be  dangerous  to  life.  The 
lion-fish  may  be  classed  among  tlie  freak 
fishes.  From  its  general  outline  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  huge  sun-fish  ;  but  a  glance 
at  its  head  conveys  the  impression  that 
someone  has  been  practisinj^  thereon  with  a 
hatchet.  The  crown,  bii€k  ot  the  eyes,  has 
a  targe  piece  cut  out.  Over  the  eyes  thein- 
selves,  which  arc  abnormally  large,  there  is  a 
long,  ragged,  skin-like  projection  standing 
erect  ;  and  in  front  of  the  nose  are  several 
short,  rhinoceros-like  horns.  The  body  is 
covered  with  an  armature  of  rough  spines 
which  are  poisonous.  The  gill  covers  are 
grotesquely  marked,  and,  projecting  from 
the  cheek  are  two  or  three  snake-like  fangs. 

Several  new  fiying  gurnards  or  bat-fish 
were  lonud,  and  a  span  of  new  species  of 
sea-horses.  There  were  also  new  rat-fishes,  a 
fiuiiily  with  big  eyes,  thin  bodies,  and  long, 
slender  tails,  and  some  quaint  small  species 
were  taken  from  the  Hawaiian  waters. 

One  day,  while  the  net  was  being  hauled 
over  the  surface  near  Honolulu,  it  (siptured 
a  strange  creature  a  pound  or  more  in  weight. 


which,  if  those  on  board  had  not  been  well 
balanced  men,  might  have  led  them  to  think 
they  had  lost  their  reason.  It  was  unlike 
anything  they  had  ever  seen  before,  and 
there  was  at  once  a  warm  debate  whether 
the  creature  wsis  a  mollusc  or  a  fish.  The 
adherents  of  the  latter  theory  finally  won 
their  point,  and  it  was  christened  a  fish. 
The  creature  is  lobster-like  in  form,  with 
protruding  eyes,  or  eyes  placed  on  a  stem 
like  the  stalk-eycd  crustaceans,  to  which 
the  lobster,  the  crab,  and  some  other  forms 
belong.  Taken  to  Honolulu,  the  natives 
expressed  no  surprise,  but  pronounced  it  an 
Oumtauna  Aelea,  whatever  that  may  mean, 
and  they  said  it  was  good  to  eat.  It 
was,  therefore,  known  to  the  natives,  but 
was  a  stranger  to  science.  It  is,  in  fact, 
more  than  a  new  species.  It  is  a  new  genus, 
a  new  family,  and  poiliaps  a  new  tribe.  So 
far  as  is  known,  it  is  the  only  species  of  a 
strange  type.  It  Is  unique  in  the  ichthyo- 
loglcal  world,  and  was  the  only  specimen 
secured — an  aristocrat  among  fishes  !  By 
its  capture  the  work  of  the  scientists  was 
well  rounded  out,  and  additional  lustre  given 
the  expeditions  that  had  been  groping  over 
the  mysterious  ocam  floor. 


THE   MOKXING  HYMN. 
From  the  Piciuke  by  Bertha  Newcomue. 
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THE  KIDNAPPING  of  ROCKERVELT 


By  KOBERT  bare. 


IT  was  a  nasty  night,  witli  a  drizzling  rain 
tlia.t  was  ueiirly  as  thick  as  a  fog — a 
rain  tiiat  obscured  the  signals  and  left 
the  rails  so  slippery  that  a  quick  sto])  was 
almost  impossible — yet  just  the  sort  of  night 
that  might  make  a  quick  stop  imperative  if 
disaster  were  to  he  averted. 

Red  -  heailed  Jimmy  Callahau,  station- 
master,  Lelegrapher,  Licket-agent,  and  man- 
of-all-work  in  the  lone  shanty  known  on  the 
railway  map  m  Hitchen's  Siding,  ignored  by 
all  other  maps,  stood  beside  the  telegraph- 
instrument  wondering  whether  the  rain  had 
affected  the  efficiency  of  the  wires,  or  whether 
the  train  despatdier  had  gone  crazy.  Here 
was  Number  Sixteen,  the  freight  from  the 
west,  coming  in,  and  tiiere  were  no  orders  for 
her.  Numher  Three,  known  to  the  outside 
world  as  the  "  Pacific  Express,"  the  fastest 
train  on  the  road,  was  already  forty  mimites 
overdue,  tearing  westward  thi'ough  tlie  night 
somewhere,  and  Jimmy  did  not  know  where. 
All  he  knew  was  that  she  was  trying  to  make 
up  lost  time  as  well  as  the  greasy  metals  would 
allow,  and  here  he  stood  without  ordera  ! 

Once  more  he  seized  the  key,  and  calling 
the  dcspatcher's  office  in  Warmington,  once 
more  demanded  :  "What  orders  for  Sixteen  ?" 
Then  he  went  outside,  and  on  his  own 
initiative  kicked  away  the  iron  clutch  that 
released  the  distant  semaphore.  The  red  star 
of  danger  glimmered  through  the  drizzle  to 
the  east,  which  might  hold  the  express  if  she 
saw  it  in  time. 

Number  Sixteen  had  drawn  up  to  the  plat- 
form, and  her  conductor  came  forward, 
Jimmy  running  to  meet  him,  shouting  as 
he  ran  — 

"  Sidetrack  your  train,  Flynn  !  Sidetrack 
her  on  tlie  jump  !  " 

"Where's  my  orders?"  asked  the  con- 
ductor. 

"  There's  no  orders.  /  order  you.  Get 
her  off  the  main  line  at  once." 

"  Your  orders  !   Well,  for  cold  cheek  " 

Jimmy  lost  none  of  the  precious  moments 
in  argument,  but,  turning  from  the  angry 
conductor,  yeUed  to  the  engineer — 


*  Com-right,  1908,  by  the  CurtU  Publishing  Companj', 
in  the  tfnited  Statiea  of  America. 


"  AVhistle  for  the  switch,  and  kick  her 
hack  on  to  the  siding.  Number  Three  may 
be  into  you  any  moment." 

No  youth  in  Jimmy's  position  has  a  right 
U»  give  a  command  to  an  engineer  over  the 
liead  of  a  conductor,  neither  sliould  his  orders 
to  the  conductor  be  verbal — they  must  bo 
documentary.  Jimmy  was  shattering  fixed 
rules  of  the  road,  and  he  knew  it. 

The  conductor  of  a  perishable-goods  train 
thinks  himself  nearly  as  important  as  if  he 
ran  an  espn^ss,  so  Flynn  was  rightly  indigiiiint 
at  this  sudden  assumjition  of  unauthorised 
command  by  a  no-account  youtli  at  a  no- 
account  station.  But  a  conductor  is  usually 
in  a  comparatively  safe  place,  while  the  driver 
of  an  engine  has  to  take  the  brunt  of  a 
head-on  collision  ;  so  the  grimy  Morton  at 
the  throttle  did  not  stand  on  etiquette,  hut 
blew  the  whistle  for  an  open  switch  and 
backed  his  train  into  the  siding.  Callahan 
watched  the  switch  light  turn  to  safety  again, 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  then  put  his  stalwart 
arms  to  the  lever  and  slowly  pulled  off  the 
red  light  to  the  cast,  and  left  the  main  line 
clear  for  the  through  express. 

"  What's  all  this  sweat  about  ? "  cried 
llyini.    "  Where's  Number  Three  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Calkdian  quietly. 

"You  don't  know  Well,  I'm  blessed  I 
I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  my  red -headed 
iroungster.  If  Number  Three  has  lost  more 
time,  and  I'm  ordered  on  to  the  next  siding, 
you'll  lose  your  job." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Callahan  quietly. 

Jimmy  turned  in  from  the  platform  to 
the  telegraph-room,  and  Flynn  followed  him. 
As  they  advanced,  tlie  instrument  began  a 
wild  rataplan,  and  Callahan  paused,  raising 
liis  hand  for  silenoe.  Kven  one  like  Flynn, 
who  did  not  understand  its  language,  felt 
that  the  niacbino  was  making  a  frantic, 
agonised  appeal. 

"  Listen  to  that ! "  cried  Callahan,  a  note 
of  triumph  in  his  voice. 

"  Wliat's  it  saying  ? "  whispered  the  con- 
ductor, awed  in  spite  of  himself. 

" '  Sidetrack  Sixteen  !  Sidetrack  Sixteen  I 
In  Heaven's  name  sidetrack  Siiteen  !'  There's 
your  orders  at  last,  Flynn.  It's  lucky  you 
didn't  wait  for  them."     ('"".^ .^,^1 
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The  final  words  wei-e  obliterated  by  a  roar 
as  of  a  dest;ending;  avalancht;,  and  the  express 
tore  past,  ripping  tlie  night  and  tiie  siieiice, 
fifty  miles  an  hour  at  the  least,  the  long  line 
of  curtained  windows  in  the  sleepinj;^-car8 
ahimmeriDg  in  the  station  lights  like  a  dimly 
seen  wavering  laiograph  picture — there  and 
away  while  yon  drew  your  breath.  In  the 
stillness  that  followed,  the  brass  instrument 
kept  up  its  nseless,  idiotic  chatter.  A  heavy 
step  sounded  on  the  platform,  and  the 
engineer  appeared  at  the  door,  his  face 
ghastly  in  its  pallor,  the  snmdges  on  it 
giving  a  heightening  effect  of  contrast. 

"Jove,  Flynn  !  "*  ho  gasped,  "  that'was  a 
close  call." 

The  conductor  nodded,  and  each  man 
strode  forward  as  if  impelled  by  a  single 
impulse  and  gi-asped  a  hand  of  the  youngster. 
Callaban  lai^hed  nervously,  saying — 

"  They're  pretty  anxious  in  the  city.  I 
must  answer." 

Then  ho  went  to  the  instriimGut  and  sent 
the  cheekiest  message  that  had  ever  gone 
over  the  wires  from  a  subordinate  to  a 
superior. 

*  «  *  «  * 

In  the  Train  l)es]>atcher'N  office  at  Warm- 
ington,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the 
east  of  Hitclieti's  Siding,  the  force  was  hard 
at  work  under  the  electric  hght.  John 
Manson,  division  superintendent,  strolled 
in,  although  it  was  long  past  his  office  hours  ; 
but  he  was  one  of  those  indefatigable  rail- 
road men  loth  to  take  liis  fingers  off  the 
pulse  of  the  great  organisation  he  controlled, 
and  no  emploije  of  the  road  could  be  certain 
of  any  hour  of  the  night  or  day  when  Manson 
might  not  be  standing  nnexf  jtcdly  beside 
him.  As,  this  silent  man  surveyed  the  busy 
room,  listenhig  to  the  click  of  the  telegrapiiic 
sounders,  which  spoke  to  him  as  plainly  as  if 
human  lips  were  uttering  the  language  of 
the  land,  he  was  startl^  by  a  cry  from 
Hammond,  the  train  despatcher.  Hammond 
sprang  like  a  madman  to  the  sender,  and  the 
key,  at  lightning  speed,  rattled  forth — 
"  Sidetrack  Sixteen  !    Sidetrack  Sixteen  !  " 

Instinctively  the  division  superintendent 
knew  what  had  happened.  To  tlie  most 
accurate  of  men,  faithful  and  exact  through 
years  of  service,  mar  come  an  unaccountable 
momentary  lapse  of  vigilance.  The  train 
despatcher  had  forgotten  Number  Sixteen  ! 
Instantly  the  road  spread  itself  out  before 
the  mind's  eye  of  the  superintendent.  He 
knew  every  inch  of  it.  The  situation  re- 
vealed itself  to  his  mathematical  brain  as  a 


well-known  arrangement  of  men  and  pawns 
would  display  to  an  expert  what  could  or 
could  not  l»e  done  on  the  chess-board.  He 
'knew  whore  Numbei"  Three  would  lose 
further  time  on  the  up-grades,  but  now,  alas  ! 
it  was  on  the  level  in  the  fiat  country,  where 
every  minute  meant  a  mile.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  the 
express  had  not  yet  reached  Hitchen's,  and 
his  quick  mind  showed  him  the  right  thing 
to  be  done. 

"Tell  him  to  stop  Number  Three,"  he 
snapped  forth. 

The  despatcher  obeyed.  Where  disaster  is 
a  matter  of  moments,  there  was  little  use  in 
awaiting  the  slow  movements  of  a  heavy 
freight-train  when  the  express,  a  demon  of 
destruction,  was  swooping  down  on  the 
scene.  There  was  no  answer  to  the  frenzied 
appeal.  Every  man  in  the  room  was  on  his 
feet,  and  each  held  his  breath  as  if  the  crash 
and  the  shrieks  conld  penetrate  acrt^s  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  into  that  appalled 
office.  Then  the  sounder  began,  leisurely 
and  insolent. 

"  Keep  on  your  siiirt !  I  sidetracked 
Sixteen  on  my  own,  smd  set  the  signal 
against  Three  until  Sixteen  was  in.  Are 
you  people  crazy,  or  merely  plain  drunk  ? 

The  tension  snapped  like  an  overstrained 
wire.  One  man  went  into  shriek  after 
shriek  of  laughter,  another  It^id  his  head  on 
his  desk  and  sobbed.  Hammond  staggered 
into  a  chair,  and  an  assistant  held  a  glass 
of  water  to  his  ashen  lips.  The  division 
superintendent  stood  like  a  statue,  a  deep 
frown  marking  his  displeasure  at  the  flippant 
message  tliat  liad  come  in  upon  such  a  tragic 
crisis.  But  a  thought  of  the  safety  of  the 
trains  cleared  his  brow. 

"  The  man  at  the  siding  is  that  red -headed 
Callahan,  isn't,  he  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  sir." 

"  Send  down  a  substitute  to-morrow,  and 
tell  Callahan  to  report  to  me." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

And  this  is  how  Jimmy  Callahan  came  to 
be  John  Manson's  right-hand  helper  in  the 
division  superintendent's  office  in  the  Grand 
Union  Station  of  WarmiTigton  City. 

The  Grand  Union  Station  is  a  noble  pile 
in  red  brick,  rough  and  out  stone  and  terra- 
cotta, with  a  massive  corner  tower  that  holds 
aloft  a  great  clock  which  gives  the  city 
standard  time.  The  tower  is  the  pride  of 
Warmington- — a  pillar  of  red  cloud  by  day 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  with  the  hours 
distinct  a  mile  away.  The  tower  may  be 
taken  as  a  monument  to  thq^.power  and 
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wealth  of  the  Rockervelta,  although  in  larger 
cities  they  had  still  more  imposing  archi- 
tecture to  uphold  their  fame. 

The  Maniteau  Midland,  which  had  ite 
eastern  termiuns  in  this  immense  structure, 


"Callahan  paused,  raiBing  his  hand  fnr  silence," 

was  merely  a  link  in  the  Rockervelt  chain  of 
admirably  equipped  railways ;  but  as  the 
title,  Union,  implied,  other  roads,  mostly 
bankrupt  or  branch  lines  of  the  Midland, 
hsid  running  rights  into  the  Grand  Union 
Station. 


For  a  country  youth  like  Callahan  to  be 
transferred,  at  an  enhanced  salaiy,  from  &■ 
lone  pine  shanty  on  the  prairie  to  this 
palatial  edifice  in  the  city,  was  like  being 
translated  bodQy  to  heaven.  Now  he  had 
his  chance,  and  that  was  all  he  asked  of  Fate. 
He  delighted  in  railway  work.  The  strident 
screech  of  the  whistles,  the  harsh  clanking 
of  cars  coming  togctlier,  all  tiie  discordant 
sounds  of  the  station-yard,  were  as  orchestriil 
music  to  him,  "and  he  never  tired  of  the 
symphony.  He  speedily  became  the 
most  useful  man  about  the  place, 
and  was  from  tlie  first  the  most 
popular.  He  had  a  habit  of 
dashing  here  and  there  bare- 
headed, and  to  heat  or  cold 
was  equally  indifferent.  The 
clerks  called  him  "The 
Brand,"  possibly  from  the 
phrase  about  the  brand 
snatched  from  the  burning, 
and  the  vard-nieii  called  him 
"The  Torch."  They  said 
his  red  head  stopped  the 
Pacific  Express,  and  had  no 
idea  how  closely  they  were 
treading  on  the  heels  of 
ti'uth.  Jimmy  took  every- 
thing in  good  part,  and 
always  kuglied  loudest  at  the 
jokes  on  himself.  There  was 
not  a  trace  of  malice  in  the 
lad,  and  he  wfis  always  ready 
with  a  cheery  woi-d  or  a 
helping  liand.  He  seemed 
able  to  do  anything,  from 
running  an  engine  to  tapping 
r  a  wire,  and  was  willing  in  every 
emergency  to  work  night  and 
day,  without  a  grumble,  till  he 
dropped  from  fatigue.  Silent  John 
Manson  watched  Jimmy's  progress 
with  unspoken  approval,  and  loved 
him  not  the  less  that  for  all  the  lad's 
witty  exuberance,  not  a  word  had  ever 
passed  hi'*  lips  about  that  sinister  mix-up  at 
Kitchen's  Siding.  Those  things  are  not  to 
be  spoken  of,  and  even  the  general  manager 
knew  nothing  of  the  crisis.  The  train 
despatcher  had  retired,  nerve-broken,  and 
the  newspapers  never  guessed  why. 

But  there  was  one  man  who  did  not  like 
Jimmy,  and  that  was  no  less  important  a 
personage  than  the  general  manager  himself. 
His  huge  room  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower  was  as  sumptaously  furnished  as  an 
eastern  palace.  T.  ActewBkm.  general 
manager  of  theHMaA&tAiaQttJ^M,  was 
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supposed  to  be  related  to  the  Rockervelt 
family,  but  this  was  perhaps  a  fallacy  put 
forth  to  account  for  such  a  palpably  in- 
competent man  being  placed  in  so  responsible 
a  position.  He  was  a  bald-headed,  corpulent 
personage,  pompous  and  ponderous,  slow 
moving  and  slow  speaking,  saying  perfectly 
obvious  things  in  a  deep,  impressive  voice, 
;is  if  he  were  uttering  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
His  subordinate,  John  Mansoii,  as  everybody 
knew,  was  responsible  for  the  efliciency  of 
the  road  ;  and  wlien  he  wanted  a  project 
carried  out,  he  always  pretended  it  was  Blair's 
original  idea,  so  t^e  general  manager  got 
the  credit  if  it  was  a  success,  and  Manson 
shouldered  the  blame  if  it  was  not. 

One  morning,  as  John  Manson  was  about 
to  leave  the  general  manager's  room,  after 
the  customary  daily  interview  with  his  chief, 
the  latter  said — 

"  By  the  way,  Manson,  who  is  that  florid 
individual  that  rushes  about  these  offices  at 
all  hours,  as  if  he  thouglit  lie  was  running 
the  whole  Kockervelt  system  ?  " 

"  I  suspect  that  is  James  Callahan,  otie  of 
my  assistants,  sir." 

"  I  don't  like  him',  Manson  ;  he  seems 
obtrusive." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  he  is  a  most  capable 
man." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  dare  say  ;  but,  as  I  have  often 
told  you,  the  success  of  our  organisation  is  in 
method,  not  in  haste." 

"  Quite  so,  sir." 

"  That  pei'son  always  gives  me  the  idea 
that  something  is  wrong — that  a  fire  has 
broken  out,  or  a  man  has  been  run  over.  T 
don't  like  it.  His  clothes  are  untidy  and 
seem  to  have  been  made  for  someone  else. 
His  hair,  in  disarray,  gets  on  one's  nerves. 
He  is  uncouth,  Manson,  uncouth.  I 
shouldn't  like  Mr.  Rockervelt  to  see  that 
wc  have  such  an  unkempt  person  on  our 
clerical  staff." 

"  ril  speak  to  him,  sii- ;  I  admit  his 
ujaniier  does  not  do  him  justice." 

"When  Manson  next  eucountered  Jimmy 
alone,  he  spoke  with  more  than  his  usual 
severity. 

"Callahan,  1  wish  you  would  pay  some 
attention  to  yom*  clothes.  Get  a  new  busi- 
ngs suit  and  take  care  of  it.  Remember 
you  are  in  the  city  of  Warmington,  and  not 
at  Kitchen's  Siding." 

"  Yea,  sir,"  said  Jimmy  contritely,  looking 
douu  with  a  new  dismay  at  his  grease- 
stained  trousers. 

"  And  get  your  hair  cut — short.  I  wish 
also  yon  would  abandon  your  liabit  of 


runn i ag  all  over  the  jJaee  without  a 
hat." 

"  I'll  do  it,  sir." 

The  hair-cut  was  not  such  an  improvement 
as  might  liave  been  expected,  and  even 

Miuisou's  stern  face  almost  relaxed  into  a 
smile  as  he  saw  the  result  of  the  barber's 
shears.  Hitlicrto  Jimmy's  liead  had  been  a 
flame  ;  now  it  resembled  an  ex^tlosion.  The 
shortened  red  bristles  stood  straight  up  like 
a  time-worn  brush-broom.  And  in.  spite  of 
all  determination  on  his  part,  Jimmy  would 
forget  his  ]':'.t.  The  catastrophe  came  with 
appalling  suddenness.  The  Pacific  Express 
he  liad  saved,  but  himself  he  could  not  save. 

Tearing  down  the  long  corridor  at  break- 
^gck  speed,  Callahan  turned  a  comer  and 
ran  bang  into  the  iinposing  front  of  the 
general  manager.  That  dignified  potentate 
staggered  back  against  the  wall  gasping, 
while  his  glossy  silk  hat  rolled  to  the  floor. 
Jimmy,  brought  up  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had 
collided  with  a  haystack,  groaned  in  terror, 
snatched  the  tail  hat  from  the  flo(u-,  brushed 
it,  a.ud  handed  it  to  tJie  speechless  magnate. 

'*.I'ra  very,  .very  sorry,  sir,"  he  ventured. 
But  Mr.  Acton  Blair  made  no  reply.  Leaving 
the  culprit  standing  there,  he  put  on  his  hat 
and  strode  majestically  to  the  division 
superintendent's  room. 

"  Manson  ! "  he  panted,  dropping  into  a 

chair,  "  discharge  that  limatic  at  once  !  " 

The  division  superintendent  was  too 
straightforward  a^  man  to  pretend  ignorance 
respectuig  the  pereon  alluded  to.  His  face 
hardened  into  -  an  expression  of  obstinacy 
that  ama!5ed  his  chief. 

"  The  Rockervelt  system  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Gallahan-rra  debt  it  can  never 
repay.  He  saved  Number  Three  last 
November  from  what  wbuld  have  been  the 
most  disastrous  accident  of  the  year." 

"  "WHiy  was  I  never  told  of  this  ?  " 

"  'For  three  reasons,  sir.  T'ii-st,  the  fewer 
people  that  know  of  such  escapes,  the  better  ; 
second,  Hammond",  who  was  responsible, 
voluntarily  resigned  on  plea  of  ill-health  ; 
third,  Hammond  was  your  nephew." 

Mr.  T.  Acton  Blair  rose  to  iiis  feet  with 
that  majesty  of  bulk  which  pertains  to 
corpulent  men.  It  was  an  action  which 
usually  overawed  a  subordinate. 

"  I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake,  sir, 
regarding  our  relative  positions.  I  am 
general  manager  of  the  Manateau  Midland, 
and  as  such  have  a  right  to  be  informed  of 
every  important  event  pertaining  to  the 
road." 

"  Your  definition  of  the  situation  is  correct. 
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Both  you  and  Mr.  Eockervelt  should  have 
been  told  of  the  narrow  escape  of  the 

express." 

There  was  a  jjlitfcer  as  of  steel  in  the  keen 
eyes  of  tlie  superintemlefit,  while  tlie  inflated 
manner  of  the  mana^^er  nnderwent  a  visihie 
change,  like  a  distended  bladder  prieked  by 
a  pin.  Mr.  Blair  knew  well  the  dan^^er  to 
himself  and  his  vaunted  position,  if  the 
event  under  discussion  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  great  autocrat  in  New  York,  so 
he  tried  to  give  his  back-down  the  air  of  a 
masterly  retreat. 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Manson,  J  don't  know 
but  you  were  ri<,dit.  Tlie  less  such  things  are 
talked  of,  the  bettei'.  They  liave  a  iiabit  of 
j^ettin^  into  the  ptpeiB  and  undermining 
public  confidence,  which  should  be  the 
endeavour  of  all  of  us  to  avoid.  Yes,  you 
did  quite  right,  so  we  will  let  it  go  at  that." 

"  And  how  about  Mr.  Callahan  ?  " 

"After  all,  Mansou,  he  is  your  department, 
and  yuu  may  do  as  you  please.  1  should 
rather  see  hiui  go,  but  I  don't  insist  upon  it. 
Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Manson." 

The  great  man  took  his  departure  ponder- 
ously, leaving  Manson  somewhat  nonplussed. 
As  soon  as  the  door  to  the  corridor  closed 
behind  Blair,  the  door  to  Manson's  scere- 
tiiry's  room,  which  had  been  ajar  diu'in^^  this 
conversation,  flew  open,  and  the  injpetuous 
Callahan  came  rushing  in. 

"  Kxcuse  me,  Mr.  Manson,"  he  cried, 
"  but  I  was  waiting  to  see  you,  and  I  could 
not  help  hearing  part  of  what  you  and  Mr. 
Blair  said.  I  did  not  intend  to  listen  ;  but  if 
I  had  shut  the  doer,  it  would  have  attracted 
attention,  so  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I 
suppose  he  told  you  we  had  a  head-on 
collision,  round  a  curve,  with  no  signals  cut 
except  my  hair  ?  " 

The  young  man  tried  to  carry  it  off 
jauntily  with  a  half  -  nervous  laugh,  but 
Mauson's  face  was  sober  and  unresponsive. 

"  It  was  all  my  fault,  and  you  had  warned 
me  before,"  continued  Callahan  breathlessly. 
"  Now  you  stood  up  to  the  old  man  for  me, 
and  made  him  back  water  ;  but  I'm  not 
going  to  have  you  get  into  trouble  because 
of  a  yahoo  like  me.  I've  discharged  Jimmy 
Callahan.  I'm  going  in  now  to  Mr.  Blair, 
and  I'll  apologise  and  resign.  I'll  tell  him 
you  warned  me  to  quit  rushing  round,  and  I 
didn't  do  it.  I'm  sorry  I  telescoped  him, 
but  not  half  so  sorry  as  that  I  disappointed 
you." 

"Nonsense ! "  said  Manson  severely.  "  Go 
back  to  your  desk,  and  let  this  rest  for  a  day 
or  two.    I'll  see  the  manager  about  it  later 


on."     He   noticed   the  moisture  in  the 

younger  man's  eyes,  and  the  quiver  of  his 
nether  lip,  so  he  spoke  coldly.  EmotioTi  has 
no  place  in  the  railway  business. 

"  Xo,  sir,  I'd  never  feel  comfortable  again. 
There's  lots  of  work  waiting  for  me,  and  it 
won't  have  to  wait  long.  I'm  going  foi'  it 
as  I  went  for  Mr.  l{lair's  waistcoat.  But 
I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Mansou,  that — that 
all  tlie  boys  know  you're  a  brick,  who'll 
stand  by  them  if  they— if  they  do  the  square 
thing." 

And  as  if  his  disiister  had  not  been  caused 
by  his  precipitance,  Jimmy  bolted  headlong 
from  the  room  before  Manson  could  frame  a 

reply. 

The  division  su])erin  ten  dent  put  on  his 
hat  and  left  the  room  less  huri'iedly  than 
.liinmy  had  done.  He  made  his  way  to  that 
sunqituous  edifice  known  as  the  Univereity 
Club.  The  social  organisation  which  it 
housed  had  loTig  numbered  Manson  as  a 
meiidjer,  but  he  was  a  most  infrequent 
visitor.  He  walked  direct  to  tlie  cosiest 
corner  of  the  large  reading-room,  and  there, 
in  a  luxurious  ann-chair,  found,  as  lie  had 
expected,  the  Hon.  Duffield  Rogers,  an  aged 
gentleman  with  a  gi'ey  beard  on  his  chin 
and  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  Mr. 
Rogers  was  a  niillionaire  over  and  over 
again,  yet  lie  was  president  of  the  poorest 
railway  in  tiie  State,  known  as  the  Burdock 
Route,  whose  eastern  ternhnus  was  in  the 
Grand  Union  which  Manson  had  just  left. 
He  occupied  a  largely  omamentid  position 
on  the  Uurdock,  as  he  did  in  the  arm-chair 
of  the  club.  He  was  sun-ounded  by  a  dis- 
array of  newspapers  on  the  floor,  and  aUowed 
the  one  he  was  holding  to  fall  on  the  pile  as 
he  looked  up  with  a  smile  on  seeing  Manson 
approach. 

"Hallo,  Manson  !  Is  the  Midland  going 
to  pay  a  dividend,  that  you've  got  an  after- 
noon off  ?  " 

"  What  do  yoii,  know  about  dividends  ?  " 
asked  Manson,  with  a  laugh.  He  seemed  a 
much  more  jocular  person  in  the  club  than 
in  the  railway-office,  and  he  was  not  above 
giving  a  sly  dig  at  the  Burdock  Route,  which 
had  never  paid  a  dividend  since  it  w^ 
opened. 

"Oh  I  I  read  about  'em  in  the  papers," 
replied  the  Hon.  Duffield  serenely.    *'  How's 

that  old  stick-in-the-mud  Blair  ?  I'm  going 
to  ask  the  committee  to  expel  him.  He  has 
th e  eh eek  to  swell  aro u n d  h ei'e,  in  imj 
presence,  and  pretend  he  knows  something 
about  railroading.  I'd  stand  that  from  you, 
but  not  from  T.  Acton  Blair.  "-He  forgets 
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I'm  president  of  a  road,  while  he'a  only  a 
general  manager.  I  tell  him  I  rank  with 
Rockervelt,  and  not  wiLh  mere  G.M'b." 

The  old  millionaire  laughed  so  heartily  at 
Ills  own  remarks  that  some  of  the  habitues 
of  the  re!idin<f-room  looked  up  sternly  at  the 
framed  placard  abo\'e  tlie  mantclehelf  whicli 
displayed  in  large  black  letters  the  word 
"  Silence."  Manson  drew  up  a  chair  beside 
the  old  man  and  said  eamesdy — 

'*  I  tsime  in  to  see  you  on  business,  Mr. 
Rogers.  There  is  a  young  fellow  in  my 
office  who  will  develop  into  one  of  the  best 
railroad  men  of  hi^  time.  I  want  you  to 
find  a  place  for  hira  on  your  line." 

"  Oh  !  we're  not  taking  on  any  new  men. 
Just  the  reverse.  We  laid  off  tiie  general 
manager  and  abont  fifteen  lesser  officiiils  a 
month  ago,  and  we  don't  miss  'em  in  the 
least.  I've  been  trying  to  resign  for  the 
past  year,  bnt  they  won't  let  me,  because  I 
don't  ask  any  salary." 

"This  man  will  be  worth  double  his 
money  anywhere  you  place  him." 

*'  I  am  not  saying  anything  against  your 
man  except  that  we  don't  want  him.  The 
Burdock's  practically  bankrupt— ^aw  know 
that." 

"  8till,  Callahan,  the  young  fellow  I'm 
spt^aking  of,  won't  want  much  money,  and  he 
understands  railroading  down  to  the  ground." 

"  If  he  is  so  valuable,  why  arc  you  so 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  "  asked  the  wily 
president,  with  a  smile. 

"  I'm  not.  I'd  rather  part  with  all  the 
rest  of  my  staff  than  with  Callahan  ;  but  Mr. 
Blair  hm  taken  a  dislike  to  him,  and  " 

"  Enough  said,"  broke  in  the  president  of 
the  Burdock.  "That  dislike,  coupled  with 
your  own  preference,  makes  the  best  recom- 
mendatioTi  any  man  could  ask.  How  much 
are  you  paying  Callahan  ?" 

'*  Ten  dollars  a  week." 

The  old  man  mused  for  a  few  moments, 
then  cimckled  aloud  in  great  apparent 
enjoyment. 

"I'll  give  him  fifteen,"  he  said.  ""Will 
that  satisfy  him  ?  " 

"  It  will  more  than  satisfy  him." 

"  But  I  pay  the  Mnount  on  one  condition." 

"  What  IS  that,  Mr.  Rogers  ?  " 

'*  The  condition  is  that  he  accepts  and  fills 
the  position  of  general  manager  of  the 
Burdock  Route." 

"  General  manager  !  "  echoed  Manson. 
"  I'm  talking  seriously,  Mr.  Rogers." 

"So  am  I,  Manson,  so  am  I.  And  don't 
you  see  what  a  good  bargain  I'm  driving  ? 
You  say  CaUahau  is  first  dass.    All  right ; 


I  know  you  wouldn't  vouch  for  hira  unless 
this  was  so.  Very  well.  I  get  a  general 
manager  for  fifteen  dollars  a  week  ;  cheapest 
in  the  country,  and  doubtless  the  best.  I 
confess,  however,  my  chief  delight  in  offering 
him  the  position  is  the  hope  of  seeing  old 
Blair's  face  when  he  first  meets  in  conferenco 
the  youth  he  has  dismissed,  his  equal  in  rank 
if  not  in  salary.  It  will  be  a  study  in 
physiognomy." 

If  the  staid  John  Manson  thought  that 
Callahan's  native  mod^ty  would  prevent  him 
accepting  the  management  of  Uie  Burdock 
Route,  he  was  much  mistaken.  When  Man- 
son  related  quietly  the  result  of  his  interview 
with  the  Hon.  Duffield  Rogers,  the  youth 
amazed  him  by  leaping  nearly  to  the  ceiling 
and  giving  utterance  to  a  whoop  more  like 
the  war-cry  of  a  Red  Indian  than  the 
exclamation  of  a  red-headed  Irishman. 
Then  he  blushed  the  colour  of  his  hair  and 
apologised  for  his  excitement,  abashed  by 
Manson's  disapproving  eyes. 

"  I  teU  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Manson,  I'll 
make  the  road-bed  of  the  old  Burdock  as 
good  as  you've  got  the  Midland,  and  I'll  " 

"  Tut,  tnt ! "  said  Manson  in  his  most 
unenthusiastic  tone;  "you  can  do  nothing 
without  money,  and  the  Burdock's  got  none. 
Be  thankful  if  you  receive  your  fifteen  a 
week  with  reasonable  regularity.  Now,  here 
is  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Duffield  Rogers. 
Give  it  to  the  hall-porter  at  the  club,  and 
Mr.  Rogers  will  invite  you  in.  You  wiU 
find  the  president  a  humorous  man,  and  you 
have  a  touch  of  the  same  quality  yourself ; 
bnt  repress  it  and  treat  him  with  the  greatest 
respect,  for  humorists  get  along  better  with 
duU  people  Hke  myself  than  with  each  other. 
Although  you  are  leaving  the  jurisdiction  of 
Mr.  Blair,  do  not  forget  wliat  I  told  you 
about  paying  attention  to  your  clothes.  You 
will  be  meeting  importsint  men  whom  you 
may  liave  to  persuade,  and  it  is  better  to  face 
thera  well  groomed  ;  a  prepossessing  appear- 
ance counts  in  business.  Pi'epossession  is 
nine  points  in  the  game.  Here  is  the  letter, 
80  be  off."  The  division  superintendent 
rose  and  extended  his  hand.  "And  now, 
™y  boy,  God  ble^  you  I  " 

The  tone  of  the  benediction  sounded  almost 
gruff,  but  there  was  a  perceptible  quaver 
underneatli  it,  and  after  one  firm  clasp  of 
the  hand  the  division  superintendent  sat 
down  at  bis  desk  with  the  resolute  air  of  a 
man  determined  to  get  on  with  his  work. 
As  for  Callahan,  he  could^not  trust  his  ^"oice, 

either  for  than^.  pj  ^alig^^^Cwfe  l^f^  the 
room  with  impetuous  abruptn^,  and  would 
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hap- 


have  foi^otteii  his  hat  if  lie  liad  not 
pened  to  hold  it  hi  liis  hand. 

To  the  ordinary  man  the  Burdociv  Tioute 
was  a  badly  kept  streak  of  defective  rails, 
rough  as  u  corduroy  road.  To  Jimmy  it 
was  a  glorious  path  tw  Panidise,  an  air  line 


'lliat  digniaed  potentate  staggered  bnck  against  the  wall.'' 


of  tremendous  possibiliticB.  He  went  np 
and  down  its  length,  not  in  a  ]>rivate  c;ir, 
but  on  ordinary  locals  and  freight  trains. 
He  became  persoually  acquainted  with  every 
section  foreman  and  with  nearly  e\'ery 
labourer  between  Warmington  and  Port- 
andit,  the  western  terminus.  He  found 
them,  as  a  usual  thing,  sullen  and  inert ; 
he  left  them  jolly  and  enthusiastic,  almost 
believing  in  the  future  of  the  road. 


He  proved  an  unerring  judge  of  clniraeter, 
and  tlie  useless  man  was  laid  off,  while  the 
competent  were  enconr.iged  and  promoted. 
He  could  handle  a  shovel  with  the  best  of 
them,  or  drive  in  a  spike  without  missing 
a  blow.  In  a  year  he  bad  tlie  Burdock 
Route  as  fevel  as  a  billiard- 
table  without  extra  expendi- 
ture of  money,  and  traveners 
were  beginning  to  note  the 
improvement,  so  that  receipts 
increased.  He  induced  the 
Pullman  Coni^iany  to  put  an 
up-to-date  siceper  on  each 
night  train,  and  wiclidraw  the 
anti({uatc(l  cars  hitherto  in 
use. 

Bnt  there  was  one  thing 
CaUahaii  was  not  able  U> 
accomplish.  He  could  not 
persuade  the  venerable 
president  of  the  road  to 
regard  it  as  anything  hut  a 
huge  joke.  The  Hon. 
Duffield  Rogers  absolutely 
refused  to  leave  his  comfort- 
able chiiir  in  the  club  and 
tjike  a  ti-ip  over  the  Burdock. 
The  ]n'esident  delighted  in 
Callahan's  company,  and  got 
liim  made  a  member  of  the 
club,  setting  him  down  as  a 
graduate  of  tlie  AVahoo 
IJniversity,  which  was 
supposed  to  exist  somewhere 
in  the  remote  wait.  Rogers 
was  a  privileged  member  and 
n  founder  of  the  chib,  so  the 
coimnittee  did  not  scrutinise 
his  recommendation  too 
closely. 

"  It's  no  use,  Jimniy,"  he 
said.  "  Life  is  liard  enough 
at  best,  without  my  spending 
any  part  of  it  in  a  beastly 
place  like  Portandit.  I  heitr 
you  have  doue  wonders  with 
the  road,  but  you  can't  do 
anytliing  realiy  worth  while 
with  a  route  that  has  no  terniinus  on  the 
Atlantic.  As  long  as  you  have  to  hand  over 
your  eastern  traliic  to  the  Rockervelts  at 
"Warmington,  and  take  what  western  freight 
tliey  care  to  allow  yon,  you  are  in  the  clutch  of 
the  Rockervelts,  and  they  can  freeze  you  out 
whenever  they  like. 

You  w  grade,  yo..^  may^^l^jt^^^f^d,  if  you 
But  the  shadow  of  Rockervelt  s  over  rou  still." 
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Thus  Callahan  always  received  his  dis- 
coumjjonient  from  his  own  chief,  and  with 
most  persons  this  would  ultimately  ha\  e 
dampened  enthusiasm  ;  but  Jimmy  was  ever 
optimistic  and  a  believer  in  Ids  work.  One 
day  lie  rushed  into  the  club,  his  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  a  loose  end  of  his  cpUar 
sticking  over  his  ear,  and  his  eyes  ablaze 
with  excitement. 

"  Mr.  Rogers,  I've  solved  the  problem  at 
last ! "  he  cried.  "  I  tell  you,  we'll  make  the 
Burdock  the  greatest  line  in  this  country  !  " 

He  shoved  away  the  heaps  of  magazines 
from  the  reading-roojn  table  and  spread  out 
a  map  on  its  surface.  T)ie  Hon.  Duffieid 
rose  slowly  to  his  feet  and  stood  beside  the 
eager  young  man.  A  kindly,  indulgent  smile 
played  about  the  lips  of  the  aged  president. 

"  Now  see  here  !  "  shouted  Callahan  (they 
were  alone  together  in  the  room,  and 
the  "  Silence "  placard  made  no  protest). 
"  There's  Beech  ville,  on  tiie  Burdock  Route, 
and  here's  Collins'  Centre,  on  the  0.  P.  &  N. 
Between  these  two  points  are  sixty-three  miles 
of  prairie  country,  as  level  as  a  floor.  It  will 
be  tlie  cheapest  bit  of -road  in  America  ;  no 
enibaidvuients,  no  cuttings,  no  grade  at  ali.- 
Why,  just  diunp  the  rails  down,  and  tliey'd 
form  a  road  of  themselves !  Once  the 
Burdock  taps  the  C.  P.  &  N.,  there  is  our 
route  clear  through  to  tide-water,  in- 
dependent of  the  Kockervelt  System." 

Callahan,  Ids  face  aglow,  looked  up  at  tiie 
veteran,  but  the  indulgent  smile  had  taken  on 
a  cynical  touch.  Mr.  Rogers  placed  Ids 
hand  on  Jimmy's  shouldei-  in  kindly  fashion 
and  said  slowly — 

"  If  tliat  coiUd  have  been  done,  it  woidd 
have  been  done  long  since.  Y(m  could  not 
get  your  charter.  Rockervelt  would  buy  the 
Ijegislature,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
outbid  him." 

Oallaharrs  clcnolied  fist  came  down  on  the 
map  with  a  force  tliut  made  the  stout  table 
quiver. 

"  But  I've  got  the  charter  ! "  he  roared,  in 
a  voice  that  made  the  hall-porter  outside 
think  there  was  a  row  in  the  reading-room. 
The  Hon.  Duffieid  Rogers  sank  once  more 
into  his  arm-chair  and  gazed  at  Jimmy. 

"  You've  got  the  charter  ?  "  he  echoed 
quietly. 

"  Certainly,  and  it  didn't  cost  me  a  cent. 
The  Governor  signed  it  yesterday." 

"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  Ijabes  and  suck- 
lings—" mm'murod  the  old  man,  who  had 
years  of  experience  behind  him  in  the  bribing 
of  law-racers.  "In  Heaven's  name,  how 
did  you  manage  it  ? " 


"  I  went  to  the  capital,  got  acquainted 
with  the  legislators— splendid  fellows,  all  of 
them — personal  friends  of  mine  now  ;  I 
showed  them  how  such  a  link  would  benefit 
the  State,  and  the  Bill  went  through  like 
that:  "    Jinuny  snapped  his  fingers. 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed  !  "  ejaculated  the  old- 
time  purchaser  of  valualjle  franchises. 

"Now,  Mr.  Rogers,  you  understand 
financiering,  and  you  know  all  the  capitalists. 
I  understand  the  railway  busiriess.  You 
get  up  the  money,  I'll  build  the  road,  and 
we'll  be  into  New  York  with  a  whoop." 

For  one  brief  instant  Callahan  thought  he 
had  conqueied.  Like  an  old  war-hoise  at 
the  sound  of  the  bugle,  Rogers  stiffened  his 
muscles  for  the  fight.  The  light  of  battle 
flamed  in  his  eye  as  tlie  memtiry  of  the 
conquest  of  millions  returned  to  him.  But 
presently  he  leaned  })ack  in  his  chair  with 
a  sigii,  and  the  light  fiickeied  out. 

"Ah,  Jimmy  I"  he  whispered  plaintively, 
"  I  wish  I  had  met  you  thirty  years  ago  ;  but 
alas !  you  weren't  born  then.  What  a  team 
we  would  have  made !  But  I'm  too  old, 
and,  besides,  your  scheme  wouldn't  work.  I 
might  get  up  the  money,  and  1  might  not. 
The  very  name  of  the  Burdock  is  a  hoodoo. 
But  even  if  the  money  were  subscribed  and 
the  link  Imilt,  we  would  merely  be  confronted 
by  a  railroad  war.  The  Rockervelts  would 
ciit  rates,  and  the  longest  purse  would  win, 
which  means  we  would  go  to  the  wall." 

Callahan  sat  doM'u  with  his  face  in  his 
hands,  thoroughly  discom-aged  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  He  felt  a  boyish  desire  to 
ciy,  and  a  mannish  desire  to  curse,  but  did 
neither.  The  old  gentleman  rambled  on 
amiably — 

"  You  are  a  ten-tliousand-dollar  man, 
Jimmy,  but  your  line  of  jirogress  is  on  some 
road  with  a  fnlnre.  Follow  my  advice  and 
take  your  charter  to  that  old  thief  Rocker- 
velt himself.    There  lies  your  market." 

"  How  am  I  do  that,"  growled  Jimmy 
from  between  his  fingei"s,  "  when  I  am  an 
employe  of  the  Burdock  ?  " 

"  Technically  so  am  I ;  therefore,  m  your 
chief,  I  advise  you  to  see  Rockervelt." 

"  All  right !  "  cried  Callahan,  springing  to 
his  feet  as  if  his  minute  of  deep  despondency 
bad  been  time  thrown  away  that  could  not 
be  spared.  He  shook  hands  cordially  with 
the  president  and  returned  his  genial  smile. 

On  the  steps  of  the  club  he  was  surprised 
to  meet  John  Maneon,  who,  he  knew,  rarely 
honoured  that  institution-oith  bis^resence. 

"I  was  just  ^ggfiaa|g)yt{>©)C^l^u,  Mr. 
Manson.    I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour. 
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I'm  going  to  I^ew  York,  and  I'd  like  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Mr.  Rockervelt." 

The  brow  of  the  division  superintendent 
knitted  sliijhtly,  and  he  did  not  answer  so 
readily  as  the  other  expect-ed. 

"Well,  yon  see,  Callahan,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  I  am  merely  a  small  t)fticial,  and  Mr. 
Rockervelt  is  au  impovtaiic  man  who  knows 
his  own  importance.  Etiquette  prescribes 
that  I  should  give  you  a  letter  to  the-  general 
manager,  and  he  is  the  proper  person  to 
introduce  you  to  Mr.  Kockervelt.  So,  you 
see  " 

"  Oh,  very  well !  "  exclaimed  Callahan 
shortly,  sorry  he  had  asked.  This  rebuff, 
following  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  his  dis- 
aopointment,  clouded  his  usual  ^o<xl  nature. 
He  was  about  to  go  on,  when  Manson  de- 
tained him,  grasping  the  lapel  of  liis  coat. 

"Don't  be  offended,  Jiminy  ;  and  I'll  tell 
you  something  no  one  else  knows.  I'm 
going  to  quit  the  railway  business." 

"  What  ?  "  shouted  Callahan,  all  his  old 
affection  for  the  man  surging  up  within  him 
as  he  now  noted  the  trouble  in  his  face. 
Maiisou  quit  the  railway  business  !  It  was 
as  if  he  had  cdlraly  announced  his  intention 
to  commit  suicide. 

"  That  old  fool  Blair  has  been  making 
trouble  for  you?"  he  cried. 

"Oh,  no!  Tliat  is  to 
say,  there  al\v,iys  has  been  a 
slight  tension,  and  it  doesn't 
grow  better.  I've  made  a 
little  money — real  estjite  has 
risen,  you  know,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  —  and  I've 
been  working  hard ;  so  I 
intend  to  resign.  I  take  it 
you  have  some  scheme  to 
propose  to  Mr.  Rockervelt?" 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"Very  well.  Your  scheme,  if  it  is  a  good 
ofie,  will  prove  your  best  introduction.  He's 
an  accessible  man  :  but  plunge  right  to  the 
point  when  you  meet  him.  He  Mkes  direct- 
ness. And,  by  the  way,  be  will  be  liere 
Wednesday  morning.  The  big  conference 
of  railway  presidents  begins  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  Portandit,  and  he  will  be  there, 
of  course.  We  attach  his  private  car  to 
Number  Three,  Wednesday  night,  and  your 
best  time  bo  see  him  might  be  in  his  car 
durhig  the  four  miles  he's  nmning  to  the 
Junction.  Tlie  express  waits  for  him  at 
the  Junction.  You  haven't  much  time, 
but  it  will  prove  aU  the  time  he'll  want 
to  allow  you  if  your  project  doesn't  appeal 
to  him." 


"  Say  I "  cried  Callahan,  athrill  with  the 
portent  of  a  sudden  idea,  "couldn't  you 
persuade  Rockervelt  to  hitch  his  car  to  the 
Biu'dock  '  Thunderbolt '  ?  fit  run  him 
through  to  Portandit,  and  save  him  that 
dreary  daylight  trip  fi'om  Tobasco." 

Manson  shook  his  head. 

"  Xo  ;  Mr.  Rockervelt  would  go  over  no 
other  road  than  his  own.  I  could  not  pro- 
pose such  a  thing,  and  Mr.  Bhiir  would  not." 

Callahan  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Jimmy,"  said  Manson  gravely,  "  you 
should  pay  more  attention  to  your  personal 
appearance  tlian  you  do  —  your  colfa-r's 
unbuttoned." 

Callahan  groped  wildly  rotind  his  ear  for 
the  miswing  end,  but  his  mind  was  on  some- 
tliing  else.  Manson  reached  for  it  and 
ipiietly  buttoned  it  into  place  again.  Then 
tii('  two  men  [>arted. 

(■allahan  walked  down  to  the  Grand  Union 
Station  deep  in  thought.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  take  Rockervelt's  private  car  from 
its  plfice  with  one  of  his  own  pony  engines 
and  attach  it  to  his  own  express,  and  he  was 
formulating  liis  plans.  Once  away  from  the 
Junction,  the  Government  itself  could  not 
stop  him.  And  now  we  need  a  railway  map 
to  explain  the  situation.   I'rom  Warmington 
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to  PortaTidit  or  to  Tob.iscowas  a  long  night's 
ride.  The  "  Thunderbolt "  left  the  Junction 
on  the  Burdock  Route  at  H  p.m.  The 
"  Pacific  Express,"  on  the  Midland,  left  at 
8.2(1  ;  one  train  from  the  soutli  side  of  the 
station,  the  other  from  the  north. 

At  ten  minutes  to  eiglit,  John  Manson 
received  a  telephone  message  asking  him  to 
remain  within  call.  A  short  time  after, 
when  the  men  were  coupling  the  private  car 
to  the  west-bound  train,  Callahan  rushed  in 
to  the  telephone  cabin  and  shouted — 

"  That  you,  Mr.  Manson  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  who  are  yon  ?  " 

"Callahan.  Say!  I've  justconpled  Rocker- 
velt's car  to  tlie  '  Tlninderbolt.'  Release 
Number  Three,  for  she  mil  ij^it  in  vain. 
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Telegiuph  all  tliosc  people  that  Ruokervelt 
was  to  meet  at  Tobasco  to-nion'ow  morning, 
to  take  the  midnight  train  for  Portandit  iiiid 
meet  him  there." 

"  Culiahaii,  are  you  out  of  your  senses  ? 

"  No.  It's  all  as  I  say.  JSTothing  can  stop 
us." 

"  I  haven't  the  list  of  tho  nieu  that  " 

"  Then  call  up  Blair.  JHe's  on  Number 
Three.    You  must  get  the  list." 

"  Callahan,  stop  before  it  is  too  late.  This 
is  an  outrage.  It's  kidnapping— brigand's 
work.   Yon  are  breaking  laws  that  will  " 

"  I  know,  I  know.  (Jood  night,  Mr. 
Manson." 

Callahan  rusiied  ont  to  the  platform, 
nodded  to  tlio  waiting  conductor,  swung 
himself  on  the  Futlman-car,  the  conductor 
swung  his  lantern,  and  the  "Thunderbolt" 
swung  out  into  the  night. 

When  the  deft  and  silent  negro  had 
cleared  away  the  breakfast-dishes  next 
morning  and  removed  the  tablecloth,  Mr. 
Eockervelt  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  lit 
a  cigar.  There  was  much  to  think  of,  and 
he  was  thinking  much.  The  car  rolled  along 
with  gratifying  smoothness,  and  the  great 
man  paid  no  attention  to  the  scenery, 
otherwise  he  might  have  t)een  startled,  for 
he  knew  well  the  environment  of  his  own 
line.  As  for  the  negro,  all  roads  ^\"ere 
alike  to  him,  aa  was  the  case  with  the  coon 
in  the  song,  and  he  attended  solely  and 
silently  to  his  master's  comfort.  He 
hovered  about  for  a  few  moments,  then  said 
deferentially — 

"Day's  a  gennelman,  suh,  in  de  slccpah 
ahead's  been  asking  fur  you,  sali,  two  or 
three  times  dis  mawning,  sah.  Ilc'd  like  to 
have  some  conversation  with  you,  sah,  if 
you's  disengaged." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Here's  he's  cawd,  sah." 

Mr.  Rockcrvelt  glanced  at  the  card,  mur- 
muring :  "James  Callahan,  General  Manager, 
Burdock  Route.  That's  strange."  Then 
aloud  :  '*  Show  Mr.  Callahan  in,  Peter." 

The  magnate  did  not  rise  as  the  red  head 
bowed  to  him,  but  waved  his  hand  towards 
a  chair,  a  silent  invitation  of  which  his  visitor 
did  not  avail  himself.  He  recognised  the 
great  man  at  once  from  the  many  portmits 
he  had  seen  of  him. 

"  I  hope  you  have  slept  well,  Mr.  Rocker- 
velt,"  began  the  new-comer. 

"  Excellently." 

"  And  I  trust  yon  found  the  road-bed  in 
good  order." 

Mr.  Rockervelt  raised  his  eyebroi^'s  and 


looked  witi)    some   surprise  at  poiitc 
inquirer  before  him. 

"  My  own  bed  and  the  road-bed  left 
notiiing  to  be  desired,  since  you  are  so  kind 
as  to  ask." 

"  I  am  delighteil  to  iieur  you  say  so,  sir," 
cried  Jimmy  with  enthusiasm.  His  host 
began  to  fear  some  demented  person  had  got 
into  his  car,  and  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
for  Peter,  who  was  not  visible. 

"  Why  should  you  be  delighted  to  heai- 
me  praise  my  own  road  ?  "  he  asked  in  tones 
that  gave  no  liint  of  his  uneasiness. 

"  Well,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  1  wished 
a  few  minutes'  talk  with  you,  iind  tliat's  not 
as  easy  come  at  as  you  might  think.  Yon 
are  not  on  your  own  road,  but  on  the 
Burdock  Route,  now  rapidly  approaching 
Portandit.  I  took  the  liberty  last  night  of 
hitching  your  car  to  this  train,  sir,  instead 
of  to  your  own  Number  Three." 

Rocken''elt  sat  up  in  alarm,  glanced  out  of 
the  windows,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other.  Bringing  back  his  gaze  to  the  man 
before  him,  hot  auger  added  colour  to  the 
usual  floridness  of  his  countenance. 

"  You  took  the  hberty,  did  you  ?  Well, 
let  nie  toll  you,  sir,  it  is  a  liberty  you  will 
bitterly  regret." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  sir," 
replied  Jimmy  humbly. 

"  The  liberty  !  Curse  it,  sir !  you  have 
disarranged  all  my  plans.  There  are  three 
men  in  Tobasco  whom  it  is  imperative  I 
should  meet  this  forenoon  before  the  con- 
vention opens." 

"Quite  so,  "sir.  I  liad  them  telegraphed 
to  take  the  midnight  and  meet  you  at 
Portandit  instead.  They'll  be  waiting  for 
you  when  you  get  in,  sir." 

"The  dickens  you  did  !"  gasped  Rockervelt, 
sinking  back  in  his  chair. 

"  Yon  see,  sir,  it's  an  uneasy  conference 
you  would  liave  had  on  that  rocky  road  to  ■ 
Dublin,  the  T.  and  P.  A  long  forenoon's 
ride,  sir,  with  a  road  as  rough  as  a  rail  fence.  i 
It  would  be  like  coming  down  the  Soo 
Rapids,  only  you  wouldn't  go  so  quick. 
You  are  too  good  a  railroad  man,  sir,  not 
to  hate  a  day  journey,  and  I  counted  on 
tiiat." 

"  It's  a  minor  matter,  but  you  happen  to 
be  right." 

"  I  have  a  carriage  waiting  for  you,  sir. 
You  can  drive  to  your  hotel  at  your  ease, 
hold  your  conference  in  your  room,  and  drop 
in  to  the  convention  ivheneveri  it  pleases 
you,  sir."  Hosted  by  VjOOg  [C 

"  Have  yon  also  arranged  my  return  to 
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New  York,  Mr.  Callahan  ?  By  what  route 
do  you  intend  to  send  me  hack  ?  " 

Jimmy  lai^hed  that  cheerful,  4iifectiou8 
laugh  of  his.  He  realised  that  the  danger 
point  was  passed. 

"  I  hope  yi)n  will  get  safe  back  to  New 
York  whatever  route  yon  take,  su'." 

"Thank  yon.  llow  long  have  yon  been 
general  manager  oi"  this  road  ?  " 

"  About  two  years,  sir." 

"  Where  did  you  learn  the  business  ?  " 

"  In  the  greatest  railroad  school  of  this 
world,  sir— the  Rockervelt  System." 

The  faint  siiadow  of  a  smile  passed  over 
the  face  of  Mr.  Rockervelt  for  the  first  time 
during  the  interview. 

"  That  I  take  as  a  handsome  return  for 
my  testimonial  to  your  road-bed.  Why  did 
you  leave  us  ?  " 

1  failed  to  please  Mr.  Blair,  sir." 

"  In  \viio.sc  department  were  you  ?  " 

"  In  tlie  division  superintendent's." 

"  Did  you  please  John  Manson  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  did,  sir." 

"  Um  !  Well,  now,  you  did  not  kidnap  me 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasant  conversation.  I 
don't  like  to  see  good  men  leave  us  ;  and  if 
your  object  in  kidnapping  me  was  to  come 
back  to  us,  I  may  at  once  admit  I  am  willing 
to  entertain  a  proposal." 

"No,  sir.  ^liat.  was  not  my  object, 
although  I  make  bold  to  say  that  an  olfer 
from  Mr.  liockervelt  would  exact  respect 
from  the  greatest  in  the  land,  and  I'm  no 
exception  to  my  liL'tters.  What  1  wanted, 
sir,  was  for  yon  to  cast  your  eye  over  this 
map.  The  red  line  represents  sixty-three 
miles  of  level  country,  and  " 

"  I  see  ;  if  a  railway  were  built  along  that 
red  line,  your  road  would  have  access  to 
New  York  independent  of  me.  Well,  young 
man,  don't  let  that  red  line  worry  you.  I 
could  not  allow  you  to  get  a  charter." 

"You're  quick  to  see  the  possibilities,  sir." 

"  Yes,  but  there  are  no  probLibilitics." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  sir.  Like  the 
other  fellow's  fifteen  dollars,  I've  got  the 
charter  in  my  inside  pocket." 

"  Do  you  mhid  showing  it  to  me  ?  "  asked 
Rockervelt,  unconsciously  finishing  the  line 
of  the  song  referreii  to.  Jimmy  handed  him 
the  documents,  and  the  great  manacrutinised 
them  with  the  quick  care  of  an  expert ;  then 
he  folded  them  up  again,  bat  did  not  offer 
to  return  them.  He  gazed  out  upon  the 
flying  landscape  for  a  few  momenta,  while 
Jimmy  stood  expectsmt. 

"  How  did  you  o\'ercome  Blair's  opposi- 
tion ?  "  he  inquk-ed  at  last. 


"There  was  no  opposition." 

The  president's  brow  frowned,  and  a  glint 
of  anger  appeared  in  the  cold,  calculating 
eyes. 

"  I  expect  Blair  to  watch  the  Legislature 
as  well  as  the  railway." 
"  He  watches  neither,  sir." 

Rockervelt  glanced  sharply  at  the  con- 
fident young  man  who  thus  dared  to  asperse 
one  of  the  minor  gods  of  the  Rockervelt 
System. 

"  Then  who  looks  after  the  Midland  ?  " 
"  John  Manson,  and  does  it  quietly  and 
well." 

"Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  put 
this  through  ?    A  syndicate  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  didn't  need  any  money.  All  I 
needed  was  that  one  of  yoiu'  general  managers 
should  be  sound  asleep,  and  time  Co  make 
personal  friends  of  the  members  of  the 
House." 

"  I  see  you  are  prejudiced  against  Mr. 
Blair." 

"  I  am,  sir." 

Rockervelt  pulled  himself  together  as  one 
who  has  had  enough  of  badinage  and  now 
prepares  for  business.  His  hnpassive  face 
hardened,  and  the  onlooker  saw  before  him 
the  man  who  had  ruthlessly  crushed  opposi- 
tion, regardless  of  consequences. 

"Now,  young  man,"  he  began,  in  a  voice 
that  cut  like  a  knife,  "do  you  know  the 
value  of  these  docnnients  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  they're  not  worth  a  cent !  " 

"  What !  "  cried  Rockervelt,  suddenly 
sitting  straight.  "  I  thought  you  had  kid- 
napped me  to  hold  me  up,  as  is  the  genial 
Western  fashion.  Don't  you  want  to  sell 
this  charter  ?  "  ' 

"  No,  sir.  1  offered  tlie  charter  to  the 
president  of  the  Burdock,  as  was  my  duty, 
but  he  said  you  would  beat  any  combination 
that  might  be  formed  in  the  long  run." 

"  Yes,  or  in  the  short  run.  Sensible  man, 
Rogers.  Well,  sir,  you  do  not  expect  an 
exorbitant  price  for  a  worthless  charter  ?  " 

"  I  want  no  price  at  all.  The  charter  is 
yours.  But  Fd  like  to  offer  a  bit  of  advice 
si'AS- Well  as  the  charter.  Make  John  Manson 
^-  manager  of  the  Midland." 

"  I  resolved  to  do  that  ten  minute  ago. 
Now,  what  for  yourself  ?  "  - 

"Only  bear. me  in  mind  when  yon  have  a 
place  looking  for  a  red-headed  man  down 
East." 

"  Perhaps  you  expect  Manson's  vacant 
post  on  the  Midland  ?  "  suggested  Rockervelt 
8US]>ieioiisly.  jL-. 

"  I've  no  doubt  he'd  giveoc  to  me." 


THE  KIDNAPPING  OF  ROCKERVELT, 


replied  Jimmy  frankly  ;  "  bnt  if  you  mean 
that  Mr.  Mansoii  and  I  have  made  a  deal, 
we're  neither  of  us  that  kind  of  ])erson. 
Manson  knows  nothing  of  this,  and  is  a  very 
anxious  man  since  I  telephoned  from  the 
Junction  last  nii<lit  that  I  hooked  your  car 
to  my  train.  He  was  warning  me  against 
the  penalties  as  I  rang  him  off." 

"I  believe  you.  Jifow,  I  want  a  special 
over  your  road  to  bring  Manson  fco  Portandit 
at  once." 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

"You  make  arrangements,  and  I'll  tele- 
gi'aph  to  liim  as  soon  as  we  arrive.  I'll  give 
yon  eight  ihousand  dollars  a  year  to  begin 
on  if  vou'U  come  to  New  York." 

"I'll  take  it,  sir." 

"Yon  don't  ask  wliat  your  dutit^  are 
to  be.  Are  you  so  confident  you  can  fnltil 
them  ?  " 

'*  If  they  pertain  to  railroading,  I'll 
guarantee  to  do  them  a  little  better  than 
anyone  else." 

"  That's  the  kind  of  man  I  want." 


John  Manson  had  not  mnch  to  say  for 
himself  wiicn,  with  Jimmy  Callahan,  he  stood 
before  Eockorvelt  next  dav,  Imt  it  was  easv 


to  see  that  the  belated  recognition  and  pro- 
motion which  had  come  so  unexpectedly  had 
made  a  new  man  of  liim. 

As  he  and  Jimmy  went  from  the  presence 
togetlier  and  reached  the  street,  Manson 
said — 

"Now,  Callahan,  I  want  you  to  leave  the 
Burdock  and  take  the  vacant  division  super- 
intendency." 

Jimmy  laughed  joyonsly  as  he  realised  his 
friend  had  no  notion  of  what  had  happened. 
Manson  looked  graveiy  at  hhn  and  con- 
tinned — 

"  It  is  worth- — -"'  He  pit,used,  and  a 
scarcely  pei'ceptible  shade  of  loving  annoy- 
ance passed  over  liis  face.  "Callalian,"  lie 
said  slowly,  "your  necktie  has  slipped  round 
under  your  right  ear.  When  you  meet  men 
like  Mr.  Rockervelt,  you  cannot  be  too  cuefnl 
of  your  personal  apj>eanince.  Let  me  jmt  it 
straiglit  for  you." 

Callahan  raised  his  chin  and  laughed  again, 
while  Manson  tugged  at  the  tie. 

"  You  may  laugb,  Jimmy,  but  these  little 
things  are  sometimes  important,  and  I  want 
to  sec  you  succeed  as  you  draerve.  There, 
that's  bc^ttcr." 

And  -linimy  said  no  word  of  his  eight 
thousand  a  year  to  begin  on. 
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AKCUBrSHOP  JIAtiKE. 


N  the  eighteenth  century 

there  existed  a  dni>  called 
"  Tlie  Ugly 
Club,"  into 
wliicli  none 
t)iit  tiiose  of 
t  li  e  most 
d  0  w  n  r  i  h  t , 
out rag  eons 
ugliness  were 
admitted  as 
members.  The 
worship  of  the 
Ugly  ia,  per- 
haps, quite  as 
offensive  as 
the  worship  of  Adonis.  But  certainly  ugly 
people,  from  squinting  Wilkes  to  conceited 
men  of  our  own  time,  are  just  as  vain  as 
A  polios. 

Vain,  ugly  people,  in  seeking  compliments, 
often  get  the  woi-st  of  it ;  and,  as  the 
following  instance  shows,  Bometiraes  from 
their  sermits  and  flatterers.  A  Southern 
American  Adonis,  no  way  celebrated  for  his 
personal  attractions,  on  completing  a  some- 
what protracted  toilet  one  morning,  turned 
to  his  servant  and  inquired — 

"How  do  I  look,  Caesar?" 

"Tlendid,  massa  !  'plendid  !"  was  Ehony's 
delighted  answer. 

"  Do  you  think  I'll  do,  Ceesar  ?  "  giving 
him  a  piece  of  silver. 

"  Guy,  massa !  nebber  see  yon  look  so 
fierce  in  all  my  life  !  You  look  jis  as  bold 
as  a  lion  !  " 

"  Why,  what  do  you  know  about  a  lioti  ? 
You  never  saw  one,  Caesar." 

"  Nebher  see  a  lion,  massa  I  Guy !  I 
see  Massa  Peyton's  Jim  ride  one  ober  to  tiie 
mill  ebery  day." 

*'  No,  you  fool !  that's  a  donkey." 

"  Can't  help  dat,  massa.  You  look  jis  like 
him ! " 

It  is  a  curious  subject  for  reflection  that 
in  any  collection  of  clever  men,  the  majority 
are  ugly.  But,  after  all,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  For  we  are  told  that  the  ugliest 
men  look  pretty  after  death.  If  this  be 
true,  the  question  that  suggests  itself  is,  how 


are  they  to  be  recognised  by  their  friends  ? 
For  many  great  men  believe  in  ghosts. 
Brougham,  in  after  life,  was  led  to  believe 
in  ghost-walking.  He  has  left  it  on  record 
that  after  he  left  the  Higli  Scliool,  he  went 

witli  his  most  intimate  friend,  G  ,  to 

attend  the  classes  in  the  University.  "  There 
was  no  divinity  class,"  Lord  Brougham 
continues  ;  "but  frequently,  in  our  walks, 
we  discussed  and  'speculated  upon  many 
grave  subjects — among  others,  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  on  a  future  state. 
This  question,  and  the  possibility,  I  will  not 
say  of  ghoste  walkhig,  but  of  the  dead 
ap])eariug  to  the  living,  were  subjects  of- 
nvucli  speculation  ;  and  we  actually  com- 
mitted the  folly  of  drawing  up  an  agreement, 
written  witli  our  blood,  to  the  effect  tliat 
wliicliever  of  us  died  the  first  should  appear 
to  the  other,  and  tluis  solve  any  doubts  we 
had  entertained  of  the  '  life  after  death.' 
After  we  had  finished  our  classes  at  the 
college,  U—  went  to  India,  having  got  an 
appointment  there  in  the  Civil  Service.  He 
seldom  wrote  to  me,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years  I  had  almost  foi^otten  him  ; 
moreover,  his  family  having  little  connection 
with  Edinburgh,  I  seldom  saw  or  heard 
anything  of  them,  or  of  him  through  tliem, 
so  that  all  the  old  schoolboy  intimacy  had 
died  out,  and  I  had  nearly  forgotten  liis 
existence.  I  had  taken,  as  I  have  said,  a 
warm  bath  ;  and  wliilc  lying  in  it  and 
enjoying  the  comfort  of  the  heat,  after  the 
late  freezing  I  had  undergone,  I  turned  my 
head  round,  looking  towards  the  chair  on 
which  I  had  deposited  my  clothes,  as  I  was 
about  to  get  out  of  the  \mth.    On  the  chair 

sat  Gr  ,  looking  calmly  at  me.    How  T 

got  out  of  the  bath,  I  know  not ;  but  on 
recovering  my  senses,  I  found  myself 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  This  apparition,  or 
whatever  it  was  that  liad  taken  the  likeness 

of  (i  ,  had  disappeared.     This  vision 

produced  snch  a  shock  tliat  I  had  no  in- 
clination to  talk  about  it,  or  to  speak  about 
it  even  to  Stuart ;  but  the  impression  it 
made  upon  me  was  too  vivid  to  be  easily 
forgotten ;  and  so  strongly  was  I  affected  by 
it  that  I  have  written ^p^^Dllhe  whole 
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history,  with  the  date,  19th  December,  and 
ah  the  particulars,  as  they  are  now  fresh 
before  me.  No  doubt  I  had  fallen  asleep  ; 
and  that  the  appearance  presented  so  dis- 
tinctly to  my  eyes  was  a  dream,  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  doubt ;  yet  for  years  I  had  had 

no  communication  wjfch  G  ,  nor  had 

there  been  anything  to  recall  him  to  my 
i-ecollection ;  nothing  had  taken  place 
during  our  Swedish  travels  either  connected 

with  G  or  with  India,  or  with  anything 

relating  to  him  or  to  any  member  of  his 
family.  I  recollected  quickly  enough  our 
old  discussion,  and  the  bargain  we  had  made. 
I  could  not  discharge  from  my  mind  the 
impression  that  (i  - — ■  must  have  died,  and 
that  his  appearance  to  me  was  to  be  received 
by  me  as  proof  of  a  future  state." 

This  was  on  December  li),  17!)9.  In 
October,  1862,  Lord  Brougham  added  as  a 
postscript :  — 

"  I  have  just  been  copying  out  from  my 
journal  the  account  of  this  strange  dream  : 
Certissima  mortis  imago!  And  now  to  finish 
the  story  begun  about  sixty  years  since. 
Soon  after  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  there 
arrived  a  letter  from   India,  announcing 

(i  's  death  !   and  stating  that  he  hr.d 

died  on  the  19th  December."  And  yet 
Brougham  had  humour  !  Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  his  ready  wit.    "  Lawyer,"  said  Lord 


LORD  BROUGHAM. 


BlIl.WBIt  LTTTOK. 


Brougham  (in  a  facetious  mood),  "is  a 
learned  gentleman  who  rescues  yonr  estate 
from  your  enemies,  and  keeps  it  himself." 

Edward  George  Earle  X^ytton  Buhver 
Lytton  is  a  lengthy  name  sure  of  a  I'emark- 
able  place  in  nineteenth  century  English 
literature,  by  reason  of  the  varied  attainnicnts 
of  its  owner,  who  "sought  and  obtained 
distinction  in  almost  every  department  of 
literature  and  in  poetiy,  the  drama,  the 
historical  romance,  domestic  novel,  philo- 
sophical essay,  and  political  disquisition." 
Furthermore  itsowner  "appeared  as  an  author 
ill  printed  volume  in  his  tifteenth  year  "—in 
fact,  he  had  courted  the  poetic  muse  when  he 
was  only  five  or  sis  years  old.  He  had  a  bril- 
liant University  career,  carrying  off,  when  a 
fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, the  Chancellor's  medal  for  the  best 
English  poem.  Nature  gave  Edward  George 
Earle  Lytton  Bulwer  Lytton  a  face  as  long 
as  the  name  he  bore,  "  a  name  that  might 
serve  in  point  of  length  for  a  Spanish 
hidalgo." 

His  was  certainly  not  the  head  of  a  pre- 
cocious, brilliant,  successful,  aristocratic  man 
of  genius.  It  was  not  even  a  strong  head. 
E.G.E.L.B.L.  was  at  first  an  imitator  of 
Theodore  Hook  when  starting  prose ;  an 
imitator  of  Byron  when  writing  vei^e;  "a 
fop,  a  fine,  sallow,  sublime  sort  of  Werter- 
faced  man,  with  moust^jhe  that  gave — what 
we  read  so  oftr^-itbsitf  £l^kti6!d£t^^pression. 
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half  savage,  half  soft."  It  is  possible  that 
Bulwer  Lytton's  head  appears  ugher  in  por- 
traiture than  it  did  in  real  life,  for  if  a  man 
has  an  aristocratic,  dignified  manner,  and 


DISItARLI. 


"  carries  his  head  well,"  the  head  does  not  so 
much  matter.  It  is  an  ugly  head  badly  set 
that  ropels  one. 

For  instance,  Joseph  Biggar,  tlie  famous 
mentber  of  the  Irish  party  wliicli  began  to 
worry  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  eventually  de- 
stroyed hiiu  and  his  party,  was  a  huncli- 
back,  with  a  grating,  liarsli  voice,  a  strong 
Irish  accent,  an  exceedingly  plain  face,  long, 
l)ony  lingers,  huge  feet,  an  uncanny  smile, 
and  yet  a  kindness  of  heart  that  made 
him  beloved  by  his  brother  obstmctionists. 
If  Biggar's  head  had  been  on  Parnell's 
shoulders,  no  one  would  have  been  impressed 
with  liis  ugliness  :  neither  his  voice  nor  his 
face  would  have  struck  one  as  particularly 
unattractive. 

Ireland  has  produced,  for  its  size,  a  re- 
markable number  of  great  men — soldiers, 
lawyers,  soientists,  clerics,  and  orators— a 
number  of  handsome  men,  and  a  remarkable 
number  of  ugly  ones.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
caricature  of  humanity  found  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  an  ugliness  caused  by  generations 
of  poverty  and  misery.  As  one  of  its  historians 


writes  :  "  The  style  of  \\\mg  is  ascertained  to 
have  a  powerful  effect  in  modifying  the 
lunnan  figure  in  the  course  of  generations, 
and  this  even  in  its  osseous  structure.  About 
two  hundred  years  ago,  a  number  of  people 
were  di'ivcn  by  a  barbarous  policy  from  the 
counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  in  Ireland, 
towards  the  sea-coast,  where  they  have  ever 
since  been  settled,  but  in  unusually  miserable 
circumstances,  even  for  Ireland  ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  they  exhibit  peculiar 
features  of  the  most  repulsive  kind— pro- 
jecting jaws,  with  large,  open  mouths,  de- 
pressed noses,  high  cheek-bones,  and  bow 
legs,  together  with  an  extremely  diminutive 
stature." 

I  do  not  touch  upon  the  general  character- 
istics of  a  nation,  but  select  a  few  great  men 
who  have  been  notoriously  ugly.  Ireland 
has  produced  many,  but  not  one  of  these 
could  have  spnmg  from  the  class  above 
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metitioued.  For  instance,  anionij  its  lawyei,? 
Jiaron  Dowse  was,  perhaps,  the  uglieat.  The 
day  his  caricature 
by  Pellegrini 
appeared  in 
Vaniti/  Fair,  lie 
ran  out  of  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons, and  left 
London  fche  same 
niglit— to  remain 
away  until  it  was 
foTguttcii  But 
it  never  can  be 
forf^ottcn,  for  it 
was  true  to  the 
life.  1  cannot 
hud  a  copy  of  it, 
but  here  is  a 
skeU^h  of  Baron 
Dowse  as  I  re- 
member him  in 

the  Lobby  of  the  Commons  when  I  first 
visited  the  place,  and  some  years  before  I 
began  my  Piirlianient- 
ary   caricaiui'es  in 
Pwvh. 

AnoLher  Irishman, 
the  Most  Eev.  Tfy. 
William  C  o  n  n  o  r 
Magoe,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of 
York,  known  as  the 
Chrysostom  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  was 
one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent preachers  of  the 
Victorian  Kra,  and  a 
tine  debater  and  one  of 
the  most  effective  plat- 
form speakers  of  h  is 
day.  Like  the  majority 
of  eloquent  men,  ho 
was  ugly.  His  heavy 
eyebrows,  small  eyes, 
snort  nose,  long  upper 
lip,  large  mouth,  mas- 
sive jowl,  and  shaggy 
side  whiskers,  when 
represented  in  repose, 
produce  the  portrait 
of  a  gargoylish  head. 
Althongli  not  as  ngly 
HS  Pierre  du  Coiquet, 
he  mo.  that  Church 
hater  pretty  close. 
Fire,  however,  burst  forth  in  the  eloquence 
that  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the  pre- 
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late  of  York,  instead  of  btjiiii^  extinguished 
in  the  stony  but  more  shapely  mouths. 

Another  clever, 
but  ugly.  Irish- 
man, with  the 
typical  burlesque 
Hibernian  physi- 
ognomy, was  that 
great  aui-al  sur- 
geon, Sir  William 
Wilde,,  who  was 
ad  s  o  a  great 
anciquarian.  The 
following  lines 
sum  up  his  very 
varied  attain- 
ments : — 

lie  wins   not  an 

knights  of  old,  lie 
lets 

Not  "dayliglits"  oiit 
forsooth,  but  day- 
light in ! 

lie  sacks  no  c.istles,  despurates  no  fanen, 
lJut  'midBt  tlifi  relics  of  the  antique  hoiir^i, 
Rebuilds  for  fancy,  from  tlioir  dim  reniiiins,- 
The  holy  shrines  and  battlcincTited  towfrs. 

One  of  the  most 
familiar  figures  of  our 
time  passed  away  in 
the  person  of  Professor 
Tyndall,  another  great 
Irishman,  who  lived 
close  to  Tennyson,  at 
Hindhead,  Haslemere. 
Few  knew  him  there, 
in  his  erratically  buUt 
house  on  top  of  the 
Surrey  Hills ;  but  he 
was  known  by  every- 
body at  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  ad- 
mired for  kis  skill  and 
energy.  "  Heat  as  a 
Mode  of  Motion  "  was 
the  title  of  one  book  he 
published,  containing 
a  series  of  lectures  he 
had  given ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  popular 
scientist  lived  up  to  it, 
for  he  was  heated  upon 
every  subject,  from 
Home  Rule  to  his 
house  at  Hindhead. 
He  was  also  a  great 
pedestrian  and  wm, 
ftlways  on  the  move. 
I  read  that  he  selected 
Hindhead  as  his  abidingcplace  "jES  he  was 
always  cnriousl^daifS19itii(^@0^[^auty  of 
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scenery."  Yes,  bnt  the  Professor  evidently 
took  no  one  else  into  consideration,  for  be 
mined  tlie  hiil  by  the  hideous  house  he  had 
built  on  the  top,  and,  so  that  his  eyes  might 
not  be  offended  by  the  sight  of  anyone  else, 
he  put  up  huge  screens  over  the  hill  to  hide 
his  neighbours'  dwellings.  "We  shall  probably 
have  as  many  anecdotes  of  Tyndall  as  we  had 
of  Jowett ;  but  I  dare  say  the  following  is 
not  generally  known,  and  it  shows  the 
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straining  for  theatrical  effect  which  was 
ciiaraoteristic  of  the  Professor.  He  was 
experimenting  at  the  Royai  Institution  in 
preparation  for  a  coming  lecture,  when  a 
beautiful  instrument  he  was  using  fell  off 
the  table.  He  vaulted  over  the  table  and 
caught  the  instrument  before  it  reached  the 
ground,  and  was  so  delighted  with  his  agility 
that  he  practised  that  acrobatic  feat  all  the 
afternoon,  and  '*  brought  down  the  house  " 
with  it  in  the  evening,  everybody  naturally 


enoi^h  thinking  it  was  a  pure  accident. 
Tyndall  may  well  be  included  in  this  gallery 
to  show  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  ugly 
men  are  often  the  cleverest. 

Darwin,  too,  may  well  be  included  in  the 
gallery  of  ugly  men.  It  was  a  propos  of  this 
giant  in  science  that  Mr.  Disraeli  made  the 
famous  remark  which  was  immediately  seized 
upon  by  the  caricaturists  of  the  time :  '*  I 
am  on  the  side  of  the  angels,"  It  is  plain  to 
anyone  that  "  Dizzy  "  as  an  angel  did  not 
make  a  very  flattering  picture,  and  yet  he 
was  not  an  ugly  man  in  the  sense  in  which 
Darwin  was.  It  was  only  an  exaggeration 
of  his  Jewish  face — -the  large  nose,  the  thick 
lips,  and  the  oily  curls,  that  gave  an  excuse 
for  the  draughtsmen  to  make  him  at  times 
repulsive.  Generally,  however,  he  was  shown 
with  a  face  rather  amusing  than  ugly.  It 
was  left  to  the  great  Sir  John  Millais  to 
produce  a  portrait  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in 
his  later  days,  exhibited  in  the  Academy, 
which,  honestly  speaking,  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  like  the  great  statesman, 
and,  unfortunately,  was  one  of  the  most 
unattractive  portraits  of  him  ever  produced. 
The  flesh  hanging  from  the  eye  was  un- 
necessary and  objectionable.  But  now  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  on  the  side  of  the 
angels,  let  us  turn  back  to  what  he  said  of 
Darwin  in  the  speech  to  which  I  refer 

"  I  hold  that  the  function  of  science  is 
the  interpretation  of  Nature—and  tlie  in- 
terpretation of  the  highest  nature  is  the 
highest  science.  What  is  the  highest  nature  ? 
Man  is  the  highest  nature.  But  I  must  say 
that  when  I  compare  the  interpretation  of 
the  highest  naf'Ure  by  the  most  advanced, 
the  most  fashionable  and  modish  school  of 
modern  science,  with  some  other  teachings 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  lecture-room  is  more 
scientific  than  the  church.  What  is  the 
question  now  placed  before  society  with  a 
ghb  assurance  the  most  astounding  ?  The 
question  is  this :  Is  man  an  ape  or  an 
angel? 

"My  lord,  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

I  repudiate  with  indignation  and  abhorrence 
the  contrary  view,  which  is,  I  believe,  foreign 
to  the  conscience  of  humanity.  More  than 
that,  even  in  the  strictest  intellectual  point 
of  view,  I  believe  the  severest  metaphysical 
analysis  is  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion." 

Professors,  being,  as  a  rule,  clever  men, 
are  naturally  not  handsome  men.  Huxley, 
for  instance,  had  the  very  opposite  kind  of 
face  to  that  of  Tyndall,  and  yet  im  his  way 
could  boast  of  beting  nearlyy^^.Cl  think 
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myseif,  as  an  artist,  that  professoi"s  may 
be  born  beautiful,  but  that  the  facial  contor- 
tions necessary  for  repeating  the  awful  words 
relating  to  the  subjects  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  ma^  have  some  effect.  For 
instance,  when  quite  young  and  when  acting 
as  an  assistant-surgeon  on  H.M.S.  Rattle- 
snake,  Huxley  produced  a  work  entitled 
"Oceanic  Hydrozoa  ;  a  Description  of  the 
(^alycoplioridffi  and  Physophoridge  observed 
during  a  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  RaUlesnakfi." 

Another  instance  of  an  ugly  man  being  a 
"  brainy  man,"  as  the  Americans  would  say, 
is  that  of  Hugh  Reginald  Haweis.  Mr. 
Haweis  was  not  only  eccentric  in  appearance, 
but  also  eccentric  in  everything,  albeit  clever, 
brilliant,  and  a  musical  critic  of  the  first 
order.  In  early  life,  unfortunately,  he  con- 
ti-acted  hip  disease,  which  mdde  him  lame 
and  prevented  his  pursuing  the  more  active 
phases  of  a  literary  or  clerical  career.  He 
began  as  a  violinist,  afterwards  became  a 
sort  of  free-lance  of  the  Church,  and  drew 
tremendous  audiences  to  his  church,  St. 
James's,  Marylebone.  Into  his  sermons  be 
introduced  much  that  is  usually  looked  for 
on  the  popular  platform  ;  into  his  platform 
work  he  introduced  much  that  is  looked  for 
in  the  pulpit.  He  organised  an  excellent 
choir  composed  of  ladies,  and,  indeed,  owed  a 
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great  deal  of  his  [lopularity  to  his  adtnirers 
among  the  opposite  sex.  He  once  pr(!(bi<;eil 
in  tlie  pulpit  a  lady's  shoe  which  he  had 
found  by  the  entrance  to  his  chuvcii  when 
lie  arrived — one  lost  in  the  crush  at  the 
opening  of  the  doors.  To  his  wife,  who  also 
wrote  and  talked  on  many  subjects,  he  owed 
much.  He  shaved  off  his  "  weepers "  in 
later  life. 

A  gallery  of  famous  ugly  wumen  could  be 
easily  arranged.  In  fact,  when  one  came  to 
compile  tlie  cat;iiogne  of  women  of  genius, 
it  would  be  dittitiuit  to  find  a  pretty  one. 
Tlie  majority  of  clever  women,  in  the  past 
at  any  rate,  have  been  downright  ugly — 
novelists,  artists,  musicians,  and  other  women 
of  marked  intellectual  endowment.  In  fact, 
a  pretty  face,  as  distinct  from  one  of  strong 
chaiacter,  covers  a  multitude  laf  mediocrity, 
and  we  have  raised  to  the  pedestals  of  clever 
women  mere  commonplace,  pretty -faced , 
perhaps  titled  nonentities.  ^"Tliese  are  not 
the  women  I  refer  to.  -T  shall  take  one 
great  woman—  George  I^liot.  I  could  deal 
with  other  clever  women  of  more  recent 
date,  but  it  would  be  ungallant  to  do  so. 

I  have  been  abused  by  writers  in  the 
Press— possibly  women  —  for  caricaturing 
their  sex.  Well,  if  women  come  out  of  their 
proper  sphere  and  pose  as  public  charactei  s, 
they  must  rnn  the  risk  of  criticism,  be  it 
with  pen  or  pencil,  whether  they  sit  on  the 
Bench,  in  the  War  0^pc«J^^^ii'^pBon  the 
political  platfonlil^stedYieft^QQgAf  to  say 
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that  no  caricaturist's  pencil  could  be  more 
severe  than  the  followiiii?  two  pen  porti'aits 
of  the  (Treat  novelist,  Geori^e  Eliot— one 
written  by  a  woman,  the  other  by  a  man. 

"If  I  must  be  frank,  Oeorge  Eliot  was 
very  plain  —[luieli  plainer  ilian  any  of  the 
portraits  make  her  ont  to  be.  Her  mouth 
was  repulsive,  and,  seen  in  some  lights,  the 
nose  seemed  to  protrude  unnaturally  over 
the  mouth.  It  did  not  in  reality,  but  one 
sometiniea  received  that  impression." 

This  is  the  recollectiou  the  great  novelist's 
personal  appearance  left  upon  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Katherine  S.  •Macquoid.  It  is  not 
flattering,  but  far  less  so  is  a  description 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  Locker  Lampson, 
the  pout.  "  Her  countenance,"  wrote  Mr. 
Lampson,  "  was  e!}uine.  She  was  ratiier  like 
a  horse,  and  lior  IumiI  liad  been  intended  for 
a  much  larger  body.  She  was  not  a  tall 
woman.  She  wore  her  hair  in  not  pleasing, 
out-of -fashion  loops,  coming  down  on  either 
side  of  her  face  and  so  liiding  her  ears ; 
and  her  garments  concealed  her  outline  — 
tliey  gave  her  a  waist  like  a  milestone. 
To  my  mind,  George  Eliot  was  a  plain 
woman.'* 

Strange  to  say,  I  came  across  these  two 
"  pen  portraits  "  in  a  paper  which  suggested 
(and  subsequently  apologised  for  doing  so) 
that  I  had  got  into  serious  trouble  for  once 
caricaturing  a  woman  ! 

Mr.  L.  G.  Lequin,  in  his  essay  on  George 
Eliot  (1888).  says  of  licr  union  with  George 
Lewes :  "  That  it  was  productive  of  much 


domestic  happiness  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
All  George  Kliot's  more  important  manu- 
scripts are  inscribed  with  words  such  as 
these  :  '  Adam  Rede  :  To  my  dear  husband 
I  give  the  MS.  of  a  work  wliich  would 
never  have  been  written  but  for  the  happi- 
ness which  his  love  has  conferred  upon  niy 
life.'  "  And  to  Mr.  Lewes  the  world  owes 
this  debt  of  gratitude,  that  it  was  entirely 
"  through  his  suggestions  and  under  his 
influence  that  George  Eliot  turned  her 
thoughts  towards  writing  fiction." 

She  had  an  exceptionally  sweet  voice. 
"As  a  gill,  she  was  said  to  be  plain  ;  as  a 
woman,  her  face  had  more  power  than 
beauty  in  it.  She  was  supposed  equally  to 
resemble  the  poet  Dante  and  the  reformer 
Savonarola." 

In  an  autograph  album  sent  to  ine  for  my 
siguature,  I  came  across  tlic  following  old 
quotation,  signed  by  a  well-known  and 
very  plain  lady  of  letters:  "It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  ill-favoured  persons  are 
often  the  most  j^eeable.  I  have  heard  it 
said  it  is  a  talent  given  them  tio  counter- 
balance their  deformity.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  often  see  persons  of  extreme  beauty  are 
the  least  informed.  Is  it  not  that  the  latter 
tiiink  more  of  admiring  their  bodies  than 
their  minds  ?  And  so  the  reverse  with  the 
former,  seeing  they  are  not  likely  to  gain 
anything  by  their  personal  appearance,  they 
leave  their  face  (so  to  speak)  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  set  about  ornamenting  their 
minds." 
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STRONG  MAC. 


By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.* 


SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS.— The  story  opened  in  the  schoolbouse  of  I.owran.  The  Ploughing 
^latch  Day  had  been  a  holiday  since  the  beginning  of  time  ;  but  Donald  Gracie,  the  schoolmaster,  had  ou  this 
oi;casi<m  denied  the  request  of  his  acholarg,  A  riot  provoked  the  Dominie  into  striking  the  biggest  youth  in  the 
school,  Mudkle  Sandy,  who  retorted  by  knoeking  the  schoolmaster  liowu,  Dora  (Jnicie,  the  schoolmaster's  daiij^hter, 
with  the  aid  of  Strong  Mac,"  one  of  the  bigger  boya,  proceeded  to  teach  the  school.  The  Douiinie  biinself 
conies  of  distinguished  stock,  but  has  fallen  on  evil  days  through  his  fatal  crannji!;  for  drink.  Strong  Mac  wins 
the  "Single-handed"  cup  iti  the  ploughing  match.  Charlotte  Webster,  in  love  with  Strong  Mac,  is  alarmed  lest 
in  her  pique  at  bis  preference  for  Adora  Gracie  she  has  betrayed  him  as  a  poacher  into  the  hands  of  the  Laird's 
gamekeepers.  'Hw.  rfiul  fact,  however,  was  th:it  an  incriminating  phensiinc  in  jMac's  bag  had  been  taken  friim  his 
sboulderB  by  a  boyish  devotee  of  Mac's,  known  as  Daid  the  Deil,  who  wa'^  wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  keeper's 
guD,  Strong  Mac  himself  being  released  as  blnmelesB.  The  injury  to  the  boy  fired  Sharon  McCuUoch)  the  father 
of  Mac,  a  dour  enemy  of  the  great  landlord  from  reasons  of  ancient  wrong,  to  establish  afresh  a  right  of  way 
"to  kirk  and  market"  throuj^h  recently  locked  gates  on  the  Laird's  estate.  Further  devolopments  showed  the 
repulse  of  the  Laird's  attentions  by  Adora,  and  the  revealinj^  to  the  former  that  Strong  Mac  is  probably  his  more 
favonrsd  rival,  .lock  Fairies  and  Sandy  Ewan  are  also  suitors  to  Adora,  and  Sandy  liwan  plots  with  one  Crob 
McRobb  to  have  Mac  accused  of  sheep-stealing;  and  as  Mac  and  Adora  loiter  homewards  from  a  party,  Mac  is 
arrested.  While  Mac  is  awaiting  trial,  Sandy  Ewan  renews  his  suit  to  Adora ;  and  when  again  rejected,  vows  to  be 
revenged.  On  the  day  of  the  annual  Presbyterial  Examination,  he  plies  the  weak  Dominie  with  drink,  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  Presbytery  are  kept  waiting,  and  eventually  defied  by  the  drunken  old  man,  who  is  thereupon 
dismissed  from  his  post  and  left  bomelciis  and  disgrnccd.  tJnoxpecteiily  set  free  by  the  Lord  Advocate's  decision. 
Strong  Mac  learns  from  Sidney  Latimer  of  what  has  befallen  Adora  and  her  father,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
murdered  body  of  Sandy  F.wan  is  found  by  the  roadside  ;  and  while  he  halts  between  a  suspicion  that  Mac  is  guilty 
and  the  desire  to  spare  the  lover  of  Adora,  the  young  Laird  of  Lowran  is  himself  attacked  and  kidnapped,  and  Mac 
and  his  father  are  arrested  for  Mb  supposed  assassination. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OUT  OF  GOOD — EVIL. 

WHEN    Sidney   Latimer    left  the 
lighted  window  of  the  House  of 
Muir,  he  gave  up  all  thought 
of    denouncing    Roy    McCulloch.  This 

sccincd  a  true  and  wortby  thing  to  do ; 
yet  had  he  contrived  the  worst  possible 
against  Roy  and  ^\dora,  the  young  laird 
could  not  have  played  the  devil's  game  better 
than  by  doing  as  lie  did.  So  mysterious  is 
the  train  of  consequences  which  follows 
every  action,  however  trivial,  that  we  suffer 
(and  make  others  suffer)  as  often  and  as 
severely  for  our  well-intentioned  as  for  our 
evil  actions.  Doubtless  there  are  compensa- 
tions, but  the  fact  remains.  The  philosophy 
of  "  Be  good,  and  you  will  get  a  lump  of 
sugar  !  Be  bad,  and  you  will  get  nasty 
medicine  I "  is  untrue  to  the  facts  of 
life. 

So  inany-tongued  Rumour,  flying  from 
door  to  door,  lifting  the  latch,  and  shouting 
an  amended  and  re-cdited  tale  into  every 
house,  spoke  more  truly  than  usual  when  it 
represented  Adora  and  her  father  as  having 
been  turned  out  upon  the  waste  after  the 


*  Copyriirht,  1»03,  by  9.  K.  Crockett,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


capture  of  the  McCullochs  by  the  crowd  of 
several  hundred  men,  from  all  parts,  which 
suddenly  invaded  the  solitudes  of  House  of 
Muir. 

How  Adora  came  to  be  there  at  all  may 

be  told  in  a  few  words.  It  chanced  that 
Sharon  McCulloch — stern,  sober-faced  old 
ex-suinggler,  whom  no  Examination  Presby- 
terial could  for  a  moment  have  drawn  a  yard 
from  his  door  —had  business  in  the  village  of 
Lowrati  on  the  day  when  Sandy  Ewan's  trick 
w^as  being  spoken  of,  and  even  laughed 
over,  at  the  bar  of  Lncky  Greentrees'  public- 
house. 

Sharon  was  making  ready  for  his  home- 
ward ride,  and,  as  a  last  precaution,  he 
always  tossed  over  his  throat  a  tass  of  brandy 
to  the  good  of  the  house.  He  stood  talf 
and  erect,  fingering  the  pewter  in  which  his 
half  -  mutchkin  had  been  sewed  to  him. 
Silently  he  listened  to  the  tale,  how  in  this 
very  room  the  Bouiinie  had  been  made  to 
drink  till  he  could  not  see,  Sandy  Ewan 
plying  him  with  liquor  skilfully  all  the  while. 
Then  the  hanger-on  aforesaid,  who  related 
the  instructive  apologue  with  some  humour, 
told  how  he  had  "  oxtered  "  Donald  Gracie 
to  his  own  school  door,  and  there  listened 
till  at  the  proper  moment,  carefully  waited 
for,  Sandy  EwaJi  had  pphed  himi"  in  amang 
a'  the  miuisterAi*^ed  by  V^OOg  IC 
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Sterner  and  greyer  each  moment  stood 
Sharon  McOulloch,  gripping  his  whip  ti^iiter 
in  his  hand,  till  at  the  dimax  he  iistonished 
the  company  by  reaching  over  a  huge  hand 
for  the  narrator.  Without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation or  apology,  he  dragged  him  over 
the  table  into  the  open,  where  he  lashed  him 
fierce  and  long,  at  last  flinging  the  tale- 
bearer on  the  ground,  whimpering  like  the 
hound  he  was. 

Then  the  master  of  House  of  Miiir  made 
a  little  speech  to  the  company  and  de- 
parted to  look  for  Sandy  Ewan  !  Happily, 
ingtead,  he  found  AdtJta  Gracie.  And  then, 
at  the  sight  of  the  girl's  desolation,  the 
stern-faced  old  law-breaker  had  melted  com- 
pletely. 

"  For  my  boy's  sake — for  my  loneliness' 
sake — come  !  "  he  had  bidden  her.  "  There 
is  an  empty  hoose,  but  a  warm,  warm  wel- 
come on  the  mtiirs  !  " 

Thus  it  was  tliat  while  Roy  lay  fretting  in 
the  gaol  at  St.  Outhbertstowm,  there  had 
come  into  his  father's  house,  in  all  good 
liking  and  free  will,  the  one  thing  he  had 
moat  despaired  of  seeing  there. 

Upon  his  return,  Adora  had  met  his 
triumphant  surprise  and  rejoicing  with  quiet 
thankfulness  and  gratitude.  She  had  never 
doubted  such  an  ending  to  his  imprisonment. 
But  she  found  so  mnch  that  needed  doing  in 
the  House  of  Muir  that  even  Roy's  advent 
made  no  great  change  in  her  mode  of  life. 
Sharon  McCiiUoch,  grave  and  reserved  as 
ever,  walked  by  her  side  every  evening,  he 
or  his  son,  but,  on  the  whole,  more  frequently 
Sharon.  Their  path  always  led  them  towards 
the  high  angle  of  the  property,  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  near  which  was  a  cairu  on  a 
little  heatliery  knoll.  Sharon  did  not  look 
that  way,  but  instead  gazed  absent-mindedly 
into  the  sunset.  He  never  spoke  of  the  wife 
whom  he  had  found  there  lying  dead  upon 
his  return  from  market.  But  the  mere  com- 
panionship of  the  young  girl  by  his  side 
somehow  softened  and  warmed  Sharon 
McOulloch,  so  that  on  coming  in,  Roy  would 
often  notice  a  difference  in  his  father- 
something  softer  about  his  face  than  he  had 
ever  remarked  there  before,  which  was 
doubtless  the  resurrection  of  the  young  man 
who  in  a  certain  old  summer  walked  these 
hills  of  heather  with  another  girl  as  beautiful 
and  as  young. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  at  times  Sharon 
himself  forgot.  For  on  one  occasion,  after 
a  long  period  of  silence,  he  turned  upon 
Adora  with  the  question  :  "But  where  have 
you  left  the  boys  so  long  ? " 


Then,  instantly  recollecting  himself,  he 
added,  sharply  for  him  in  these  days  ;  **  I 
think  we  had  better  go  in  1 " 

«  4>  «  *  * 

Upon  which,  all  suddenly,  breaking  into 
this  life  of  peace  and  happiness,  there  had 
arrived  a  howling,  furious  mob  led  by 

Jonathan  (Jrier.  Then  Adora  had  seen  Roy, 
an  angered  Roy,  a  Roy  whom  she  had  never 
seen,  lighting  for  his  life,  striking  down  one 
after  the  other  till  at  last  he  was  mastered 
by  numbers.  Then  the  house  which  she 
had  begun  to  beautify  and  care  for  was  put 
to  sack,  the  furniture  hung  out  of  the 
window,  the  panelled  walls  of  the  chambers 
torn  down  under  guise  of  search  for  evidence. 
After  that  the  officers  of  the  law  came, 
taking  a  kind  of  possession,  who  posed  her 
with  horrid  questions. 

"  Would  she  give  evidence  of  this  ?  Had 
she  been  present  at  that  ?  What  was  her 
position  in  the  household  ?  By  what  right 
was  she  there  ?  " 

And  so,  as  it  was  succinctly  enough  stated 
in  the  popular  report,  she  and  her  drunken 
father  had  beeu  turned  out  upon  the  heather. 

The  Lowland  Scots,  the  Scots  of  Galloway 
in  especial,  are  a  kind-iiearted  folk.  So  it 
has  been  said  and  sung  of  them,  and  it  is 
true.  But  students  of  national  manners 
know  that,  upon  occasion,  such  a  kind- 
hearted  folk  can  lie  more  cruel  than  many  a 
people  whom  the  world  holds  habit  and 
repute  for  savagery. 

The  Laird  of  Lowran  was  popular.  His 
family  had  been  "  weel-likit "  for  genera- 
tions before  hiui.  Much  was  expected'  of 
the  young  man,  when  once  he  had  wedded 
"  a  suitable  porsoji  "  and  emancipated  himself 
thoroughly  from  the  yoke  of  his  mother, 
who,  in  spite  of  her  forty  years'  residence  in 
Lowran,  was  still  looked  upon  as  an  incomer 
and  "  nae  real  Latimer  1 " 

On  the  other  hand,  Adora  Gracie,  save 
with  a  limited  number  of  the  younger  men, 
and  Aline,  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  popular. 
She  was  too  pretty,  and  her  tongue  was 
somewhat  oversharp.  Moreover,  she  was 
supposed  to  hold  her  head  too  high  for  her 
position — which  is,  in  Galloway,  one  of  the 
cardinal  sins.  Then  the  sheep-stealing,  the 
killing  of  Sandy  Ewan,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  young  laird,  were  ail,  in  the 
"  g'ff'gaff "  of  old  wives'  clatter,  clearly 
traceable  to  t^e  inexplicable  attraction  which 
foolish,  young  men  have  for  such  "creatures." 

As  Mistress  Gimwood  said  very  judiciously 
to  her  gossip,  Mistress  Tod  LowtIc,  the 
senior  Bailie's  wife  of  Cairn  Edje^rd,  as  she 


'  Certain  of  the  baser  sort  jeered  at  them  tlirough  the  open  doorway.  " 
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put  au  extra  "cinder"  in  her  tea:  "  If  I  bad 
my  way,  it's  her  that  should  hang  for  it  1 " 

When  Adora  took  her  way  from  the  door 
of  the  House  of  Muir,  it  was  a  typical 
September  day,  clear  and  dry — not  warm, 
but  with  that  grip  in  the  air  that  wins  the 
corn  oh  the  rigs,  seta  the  stooks  a-rustliiig, 
and  rejoices  the  heart  of  the  fanner. 
Beneath  her  eye  lay  the  little  hard-won 
gussets  of  plougliland  which  Roy  had  liii<l 
into  furrows  for  Sbaron  to  sow,  his  tali, 
gaunt  figai-e  looking  Biblical  in  its  girding 
of  sackcloth,  from  the  cross-folds  of  which 
he  swung  the  graiu  abroad  in  alternate 
handfuls.  Farther  yont,  Adora's  eye  fell  on 
the  knoll  where  Sharon  had  seen  a  woman 
sit  as  if  asleep,  being  dead. 

So,  taking  her  worse  than  dead  in  her 
hand,  Adora  went  slowly  about  the  corner  of 
the  Ivirn.  Certain  of  the  b^er  sort,  the 
slack-water  of  the  ruffian  tide  of  the  morn- 
ing, jeered  at  them  through  tiie  open  door- 
way. And  there  was  no  strong  Roy  now  to 
fell  the  insulter  with  a  blow,  nor  a  stern 
Sharon  fitly  to  lay  wiiip-lasli  where  it  ought 
to  lie.  But  Adora,  taking  her  father  by  the 
hand,  led  him  a  little  about  so  that  he  migiit 
not  hear.  She  herself  was  not  much  cant 
down,  for  she  .hugged  closer  to  her  heart 
that  eternal  right  of  the  downtrodden — the 
appeal  from  earthly  injustice  to  the  high 
univereal  Ctesar  who  sits  in  the  heavens,  who 
cannot  do  other  than  judge  rightly. 

To  the  eye  of  sense  it  was  a  sad  little  pro- 
cession enough— the  girl  leading  the  broken- 
down  old  man  by  the  hand.  For  Donald 
fJracie,  suddenly  divorced  from  his  life's 
work,  fretted  like  a  child  that  he  w;is  once 
more  compelled  to  remove  from  surroundings 
that  suited  him  so  well. 

"  Adora,  I  have  over  and  over  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  you,"  he  reiterated  com- 
plainingly,  as  they  took  their  way  down  the 
hill,  "  that  I  refuse  to  return  to  the  school 
of  Lowran  parish,  where  I  was  treated  with 
such  disrespect.  At  least  Dr.  Mciklewham 
shall  apologise  to  me  in  the  presence  of  the 
scholars  before  f  will  consent  to  give  a 
single  lesson  there  !  The  Presbytery  shall 
apologise !  And  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
Adora,  that  it  argues  a  certain  lack  of  con^ 
sideration  for  your  father's  feelings,  Adora, 
that  you  insist  upon  taking  him  back  to  a 
place  of  so  many  painful  memories  1 " 

"  We  are  not  going  to  the  schoolhouse, 
father,"  the  girl  answered,  with  some  of  the 
apathy  which  accompanies  great  sorrow. 

"  Then  may  I  ask  why,"  cried  the  Dominie 
shrilly,  "  have  we  left  j'onder  most  comfort- 


able domicile  pertaining  to  my  excellent 
friend  and  late  pupil  ?  His  father  seems  a 
very  superior  man,  though  he  had  finished 
his  schooling  before  I  came  to  the  district. 
But  though  never  cordial,  Mr.  McOulioch 
senior  appeared  to  desire  our  company. 
Also,  though  I  cannot  expect  it  to  weigh 
with  you,  I  must  point  out  that  the  mountain 
air  agreed  with  me.  I  would  not  for  the 
world  say  anything  hurtful  to  your  feelingr, 
but  I  think  you  will  admit  that  these  frequent 
changes  of  plan  are  not  dictated  by  those 
thoughtful  and  unselfish  considerations  which 
I  have  the  right  to  expect  from  an  only 
daughter  1 " 

To  this  the  girl  answered  nothing.  Her 
heart  was  too  sore  within  her.  She  merely 
adjusted  her  arm  so  that  the  old  man  might 
lean  more  heavily  upon  it,  guiding  him  over 
the  rougli  places  of  the  way  with  a  tenderness 
surprising  in  one  so  quick  and  brusque.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  wandering  wits  of  the 
Dominie  took  up  a  new  aspect  of  tlie  subject. 

"Ifearnuu^h  that  I  have  been  over-lenient 
with  you,  Adora,"  he  began  again,  tapping 
with  iiis  stick  on  the  hard  roadway.  "It 
has  been  borne  in  upon  me  lately  that  1 
oi^ht  to  have  been  more  strict  with  you.  I 
have  given  yon  your  own  way  too  long — as, 
God  forgive  me  !  in  my  youth  I  took  mine — 
I  mean  in  matters  of  the  heart.  But  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  have  gone  too  far  in  sub- 
mitting to  your  girl's  whimsies.  There  was, 
for  insfemcc,  that  excellent  young  man, 
Alexander  Ewan.  Had  you  taken  your 
father's  advice,  a  world  of  trouble  would 
have  been  spared.  Even  you  cannot  deny 
that.  And  now  again,  after  some  time  in 
this  w^  ell -pie  nisi  led  and  most  comfortable 
house— nob  that  it  is  a  mansion,  but  a  very 
respectable  and  yeomanly  dwelling,  where 
my  comforts  have  been  attended  to  and  my 
wishes  studied — we  find  oui-selves  turned  out 
because  you  would  not,  in  time,  make  up  your 
mind  to  wed  the  young  man  of  the  house,  my 
old  pupii  and  good  friend,  Roy  McCuUoch  !  " 

Adora  held  her  peace,  steadily  pureuing 
her  way. 

"  Tiiis  is  the  more  surprising  that  you 
yourself  held  constantly  by  his  iiniocence. 
You  would  hear  no  other  word,  even  from 
your  own  father.  And  that  being  so,  and 
your  feelings  evidently  engaged,  it  \vouid 
have  regulai'ised  our  presence  in  the  house  if 
you  had  been  married  to  him,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  irregular  Scots  method,  which 
—though  good  in  law  and  binding  upon 
parties — as  Clerk  of  the  Kirk-session  of 
Lowrau  parish^  I  have  always  tljc*ught  it  mj 
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duty  to  discountenance.  Still,  fchei-e  are 
oiises  -  anfl  this  is  one  of  thctn.  As  Roy 
MuCulloch's  wife,  we  conld  not  have  been 
dispossessed  of  our  honourable  position  and 
downsitting  at  House  of  Muir.  We  would 
Imve  remained  to  take  care  of  the  young 
man's  property,  and  whatever  happened,  we 
shouid  have  been  provided  for  " 

"  Oh,  father  !  "  cried  the  gii  l,  at  last  losing 
patience,  "  yon  do  not  understand  what  you 
say.  I  am  not  married  to  Roy  McOulloch. 
I  have  no  intention  of  marrying  Roy 
McOulloch.  Roy  McCuUoch  respected  ray 
position  too  much  while  I  was  under  his 
father's  roof  ever  to  ask  me  to  marry  him  !  " 

The  old  man  stood  still  and  shook  a 
tremulous  staff  at  t!ie  girl.  "  Ah  !  "  he 
quavered,  "you  must  not  try  to  deceive  an 
(.)ld  dog  —yes,  an  old  dog  !  There  has  been 
love-making  going  on.  I  liave  watched. 
Yon  thought  me  deep  in  Virgil— and  Virgil, 
young  lady,  is  the  tinest  of  all  poets ;  that 
E  will  ever  uphold.  But,  because  of  the 
Mantuau,  the  father's  eyes  were  not  blind 
nor  his  ears  deaf.  There  was  love-making 
going  on — with  young  Laird  Lowran,  with 
that  softiah  lout,  Jock  Faines,  and  in  especial 
with  Roy  McOulloch.  Moreover,  did  he  not 
always  come  the  latest,  bide  tlie  longest,  and 
did  you  not  always  see  iiim  to  the  gate  ?  Ah, 
Adora  !  the  old  man  has  not  been  so  short- 
sighted as  you  gave  liim  credit  for." 

Thus  the  Dominie  went  nianndci'ing  on, 
Adora  liolding  hijii  by  the  hand,  drowned  in 
the  bitterness  of  her  own  tlioughts,  yet  ever 
and  anon  rebuking  herself  for  her  irritation 
at  her  father's  folly,  till  the  forlorn  pair 
came  to  the  March  Dyke  of  Barnbarrocli. 
lb  was,  even  in  daylight,  a  strange  wild  place 
-a  dip  between  two  boulder-strewn  moore, 
tlie  heather  growing  breast-high  among  the 
stones,  one  jagged  pinnacle  of  rocks  looking 
down  like  a  watchman  over  a  conventicle, 
and  beneath  the  white  thread  of  the  mountain- 
road  whimpling  from  vei^e  to  verge  like  a 
flicked  whip-lash. 

The  gate,  dragged  from  its  hinges,  prob- 
ably by  some  of  the  mischievous  spirits 
among  the  rout  which  that  morning  had 
poured  up  towards  the  House  of  Muir,  lay 
broadside  across  a  heap  of  stones,  the  rfefiri  .■  of 
some  rough  road-making  operation,  long  ^o 
interrupted  and  never  again  proceeded  with. 

Cross-legged  upon  this,  a  boy  sat  sobbing 
bitterly — a  boy  in  a  man's  coat,  three  or  four 
iTiches  too  big  for  him  every  way.  He  wore 
a  ragged  pair  of  breeches,  but  his  legs  and 
feet  were  bare.  A  recent  tear ,  or  wound 
showed  an  irregular  red  edge  across  one 


brown  and  freckled  calf.  As  the  two  pilgriuM 
approached,  the  boy  alternately  staunched 
the  bleeding,  and  wiped  his  wet  eyes  with  a 
large  bine  Kilmarnock  boiniet,  the  I'esult  of 
the  double  operation  fairly  passing  tlie  power 
of  pen  to  describe.  At  first  Adora  did  not 
notice  liim.  She  was  immersed  in  her  own 
heart-bitterness.  It  was  the  old  schoolmaster, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  Hfetimo  where  youth 
was  concerned,  who  observed  the  boy.  He 
was  certainly  in  trouble  ;  probably,  therefore, 
a  culprit. 

He  turned  about  stiffly,  so  that  he  might 
face  the  seated  figure,  pointing  with  his' stick 
to  the  woand. 

"  Here,  boy,"  lie  said  authoritatively,  "  stop 
crying  !    And  tell  me  who  did  that !  " 

Tlie  boy  lifted  his  tear-stained  face,  and 
then,  even  through  the  streaking  and  the 
swelling  about  the  eyes,  his  identity  couhl 
not  be  hid. 

"  What,  Daid  McKobb  !  "  cried  Adora,  for 
the  moment  forgetting  thatfor  her  there  were 
no  more  roll-calls  while  the  world  should 
last.  "  What  are  you  doing  here  at  this  hour 
-.and  like  that  ?  " 

And,  surely  enough,  Daid  McRobb  it  was 
who  presently  stood  up  shamefacedly  enough, 
trying  to  conceal  the  hurt  on  his  calf  with 
his  broad  bonnet.  Yinding  himself  before 
the  Dominie,  the  boy  endeavoured  to  stop 
sobbing,  with  this  of  success  that  he  gave 
himself  hiccough  instead.  But,  curiously 
enough,  the  result  was  in  no  way  comic. 

"  Why  are  you  not  at  school  ?  "  began  the 
old  Dominie  in  his  flogging  voice. 

"  Father  ! "  said  Adora,  touching  him  with 
her  elbow. 

"  Ah  !  I  forgot,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I 
mean,  what  are  yon  doing  there  with  that — 

that  womid  on  your  leg  ?  " 

''Oh,  that!  It's  Hocbt,"  said  Daid,  with 
a  gasp,  "nocht  ava.  I  never  noticed  it.  I 
think  I  fell  on  the  edge  of  my  tin  can." 
His  eye  having  fallen  upon  this  last,  perhaps 
suggested  the  explanation. 

But  the  old  Dominic  had  his  method. 

"  Answer  my  question,  boy ! "  he  said 
sternly,  with  his  stick  in  the  air — "  this 
minute  !    Who  did  it  ? " 

"D'y6  think  I  was  greetin'  for  that?" 
cried  Daid  indignantly.  "  Man,  I  wad  t;]k 
that  three  times  i'  the  day  and  never  wliinge. 
It's  for  what  they  liae  dune  to  him  !  " 

"To  your  father?"  said  Adora,  instantly 
forgetting  her  own  sorrow  in  syni]iat,hy  with 
another.    "  Why,  what  has  happened  to 

'' My  jmtiier  o 
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Voice  of  human  creature  never  expressed 
more  of  coiiteiui't  and  bitterness-  tbati  did 
that  of  Diiid  MoRobb  in  these  three  syllables. 

"  fJ-reet  for  my  faitiier  ?  "  he  re|)eiited. 
"  He  miclit  cut  me  intx)  bitfcooks  iind  throw 
me  into  the  wafcer  forgedbait,  but  he  couldna 
gar  UK!  greet !  " 

"  But  you  have  been  with  his  dinner," 
said  Adora,  jxiiutiiig  to  the  can. 

"()\v  aye,  he's  my  faither,"  said  Baid 
simply  for  all  explanation  ;  "  I'm  no  denyin' 
that." 

He  looked  about  him  as  he  spoke,  and 
rubbed  the  wounded* calf  surreptitiously  on 
the  ragijed  moleskin  fringes  which  dangled 
about  his  other  knee. 

"  Then  why  are  you  orying  ?  "  said  Adora 
more  gently.    "  Tell  me." 

At  the  word,  as  if  a  spring  had  been 
touched,  Daid  the  Deil  raised  himself  from 
his  lair  of  stones,  his  streaked  face  stained 
with  blood,  his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  his  rags 
flying  in  the  moderate  wind  of  September, 
and  stretching  out  a  hand  towards  St.  Cuth- 
bei-tstown,  with  a  gesture  which  no  ti*agedian 
in  the  world  could  copy,  he  exclaimed : 
"  Greetin',  is  it  ?  I'll  tell  ye.  It's  for  him 
I  am  grcetin'.  For  him  —for  RoyMcCulloch, 
the  best  lad  that  ever  drew  breath  in  this 
warl',  ihc  best  freend,  the  only  freend  that 
puir  Daid  McRobb  ever  had  !  And  they 
hae  gaoled  him  for  what  he  never  did.  They 
hae  ta'en  him  awa'.  And  ifs  my  faut ! 
Oh,  it's  a'  niy  faui  \  " 

And  standing  there  before  them,  Daid  the 
Deil  broke  into  a  wild,  irregular  wail, 
ancient,  autochthonal,  not  to  be  heard 
among  honest  folk,  the  keening  of  the  cave- 
women,  the  rude  aboriginal  chauut  which 
sainted  the  sun-god  when  the  blood  of  the 
siicrifice  dripped  redder  under  his  first  ray, 
falHiig  from  tiie  tribal  altar. 

The  boy,  at  the  very  apex  of  nis  passion, 
stopped  dead.  Some  sound  unheard  by  the 
others  had  startled  him.  He  paused, 
suddenly  stricken  stiff  in  the  attitude  of 
listening. 

"Coming !"  he  cried  suddenly,  and,  seizing 
his  can,  made  off  at  a  nin  in  the  direction 
of  the  high  sentinel  stone  which  overlooked 
the  dell. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Tfli';  JIKKPKR'J'  DEPTH. 

E'bom  the  i\tarches  of  Barnbarroch  the  road 
lay  across  a  plain  stretch  of  moorland,  now 
spreading  clear  and  crisp  beneath  the  Sep- 


tember sun.  The  heather  was  growing  a 
little  rusty  everywiiere,  but  the  bracken, 
chance  stricken  by  an  untiniemis  frost,  had 
turned  and  now  withered  in  [latchi's,  many- 
coloured  in  the  annshine — orange  and  russet 
and  cardinal  red. 

After  losing  sight  of  Daid,  Adora  a.nd  her 
father  essayed  this  long  open  eiossing,  the 
old  man  growing  more  soddtnly  weary  at  each 
step,  and,  as  he  rested  on  this  stone  and  on 
that  by  the  wayside,  continuing  to  dilate  on 
his  daughter's  ingratitude  and  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  him.  At  last  tliey  reached, 
gi-eatly  to  Adora's  relief,  the  head  of  the  long 
Glen  of  Pliickamin,  the  uncommon  name  of 
which  started  her  father  on  a  learned  dis- 
qiiisiLion,  thus,  for  the  moment,  taking  his 
thoughts  off  herself  and  her  shortcomings. 

"  Pluckamin  —  Pluckamin  !"  he  began. 
"  Ah  !  tiiere's  marrow  in  that — aye,  marrow 
and  fatness.  Those  who  care  for  nought 
but  how  to  put  the  most  spoonfuls  of  por- 
ridge into  them,  may,  indeed,  see  nothing  in 
Pluckamin  but  matter  for  laughter.  The 
thorns  crackle  bravely  under  the  pot  I  But 
to  t!ie  learned  and  serious  eye,  the  whole  of 
the  Covenant,  count  and  tale,  is  unveiled. 
"  Clachan  Pluck  "—the  heart  of  the  Paitliful 
Country,  the  heart  of  Galloway.  Even  as 
the  hub  is  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  so  was  it 
about  Olachanpluck  that  the  assemblages  of 
all  the  faithful  folk  gathered  !  Oriersons  in 
Bargatton,  Kerra  in  Cnllenoch,  Dicksons  in 
Crocketford  ;  but  the  best  of  all — the 
Heart  of  the  Heart — were  the  McMinns  of 
Pluckamin  !  All  scattered  now.  The  New 
World  across  the  water  holds  them  and  their 
name.  The  ploughshare  is  pa^ed  over  their 
pleasant  sites.  Scarce  a  trace  remains  of 
the  walls.  Only  a  greener  line  here  and 
there,  seen  when  the  sun  lies  low  in  the  west, 
is  left  to  mark  the  rigs  that  were  turned 
when  the  liands  of  the  martyrs  held  the 
plough.  But  such  is  our  life— we  pass  and 
are  not.  Tlie  Jacob-- the  Supplanter  cometh 
in  our  pla('e.  He  sits  in  the  shade  of  our 
pleasant  bowers.  He  eatetii  of  the  vines 
which  our  hands  have  planted,  and  crieth 
'Aha!  Aha!'" 

***** 

Grateful  for  the  momentary  respite,  Adora 
let  her  father  ramble  on  thus.  The  rugged 
fell  of  the  moorland,  shaggy  as  an  undipped 
gaiTon,  yet,  in  spite  of  infinite  diversity  of 
heather  and  rocks,  presenting  no  consider- 
able elevation  to  the  eye,  broke  down  sud- 
denly. The  bare  )]  ill-track,  crossed  with 
slaty  edges  every  half-dozen  yards,  washed 


'Your  life — your  life!'  shrieked  the  old  wniimn.    'Give  him  back  hrroe!'"  i 
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clean  as  scraped  bone  by  the  thiiiidfr  rains, 
changed  ail  at  once  into  a  woodland  glade, 
with  hii'cJtes  gracefully  light  all. about. 

Down  this  track,  where  it  b^an  to  skirt 
the  policies  of  Lowran,  Adora  was  guiding 
lier  father,  who  was  still  meditating ,  on  the 
pa^t  greatness  of  Clachanplnck  and  Plucka- 
iiiin.  when,  at  a  turn  of  the  path,  slio  came 
suddenly  upon  a  pair  of  women,  stern  of 
aspect  as  accusing  spirits.  Both  were 
wrapped  in  black,  and  the  head  of  the  elder 
was  bare,  while  the  slioi-fcer  luid  younger  of 
the  two  had  a  shawl  drawn  about  her  head. 

Adora  knew  them  for  Sidney  Latimer's 
mother  and  her  unfailing  companion  Purs- 
lane. The  women  had  been  ascending 
slowly,  as  if  the  steep  slope,  which  led  out 
upon  the  face  of  the  moorj  had  somewhat 
tried  their  powera.  But  at  the  sight  of 
Adora  and  her  father  they  halted,  as- 
tonished. 

Then  J\Irs.  Iiat)imer  advanced  a  few  steps, 
and  leaning  forward  as  if  she  were  about 
to  spring  upon  Adora,  cried  in  a  loud  voice  ; 
"  Wiiere  is  he  ?  Tell  me  —and  I  will  for- 
give all ! " 

Adora  stood  aghast,  not  knowing  what  to 
answer.  She  comprehended  that  the  Lady 
of  Lowrau  had  come  out  to  seek  her  son 
— the  son  for  causing  whose  death  Eoy 
McCnlloch  had  been  seized  with  rude  shout- 
ings by  the  ignorant  rabble.  But  Adora  did 
not  understand  that  she  herself  could  be 
itccii.sed  of  ha\  ing  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  However,  she  had  to  do  iiourly 
with  one  whom  God  had  toncfied  ;  and  what- 
ever the  woman  said,  she  was  resolved  to 
be  patient  with  the  grief  -  stricken.  She 
answered  gently. 

*'  Madam,"  she  said,  "  I  do  not  know  where 
your  son  is.  It  is  many  days  since  my 
father  and  I  saw  him.  I  am  sorry— I  would 
give  my  life  if  all  were  happily  ended.'' 

"  Your  Ufe — your  life  !  "  shrieked  the 
old  woman,  gaunt  of  cheek  and  wild  of 
aspect,  lifting  up  her  clenched  liand  fran- 
tically above  her  head,  as  if  in  act  to  strike. 
"  HIS  life,  say  rather  !  (live  him  back-  to 
me— I  beseech  you  !  Ah  !  I  never  did  harm 
to  you  or  yours  ail  my  life— why  should  you 
come  into  mine  to  blight  it  ?  Give  him 
back  to  me,  I  say  !  Whv  are  you  so 
cruel ?  " 

'.'  My  Lady  of  Lowrau  "  began  Adora, 

going  a  little  nearer  as  if  to  calm  he.'. 

"  I  am  not  *  my  Lady  of  Lowran  I ' "  .she 
cried,  tlirusting  her  hand  from  her  as  if  to 

push  away  something  abominable.  "I  am 
only  a  poor  old  woman  seeking  her  only  snii 


—her  only  son.  Ah,  how  I  loved  him  ! 
And  you  have  taken  him — you  have  be- 
witched him.  Ever  since  he  saw  you,  he 
has  never  been  the  same  boy  to  me.  Yes,  I 
noticed  the  difference  that  first  night  when 
he  came  home — to  me~home  from — from 
—from  your  den.  Did  I  not  say  so,  even 
then,  Pnrslanc,  in  my  despite  he  would  seek 
after  the  Strange  Woman  ?  She  held  him 
in  spiLe  of  my  prayers.  She  holds  him  still. 
I-ook  how  she  gloats  over  tiio  rain  she  has 
made.  But  God  will  judge  !  He  is  a  just 
G^od,  madam.  He  will  judge  'twixt  the 
right  and  the  wrong — between  you  and  me 
—  my  lady  1  Give  me  my  son,  for  the  last 
time  I  bid  you  !  I  order  you  to  give  me  up 
my  only  son  1 " 

Less  ^ifcated,  though  no  less  bitter  at 
heart.  Purslane  had  been  endeavouring  to 
moderate  the  fiei-ceness  of  her  mistress's 
vehemence.  Now  she  succeeded  to  this 
extent  that  Adora,  who  stood  trembhng 
before  them,  not  with  guilt  or  fear,  but  with 
a  new  pitifnlness,  managed  to  get  in  the 
fimt  words  of  her  answer. 

"  Listen,"  she  said  briefly,  "  I  have  a  right 
to  be  heard.  I  am  a  young  girl,  as  you 
were  before  jou  wei-e  married.  I  am  a 
human  being.  I  have  a  right  to  defend 
myself.  I  have  never  sought  your  son.  I 
have  never  seen  him  since  the  day,  many 
mpnths  ago,  when  I  told  him  that  he  must 
not  come  to  my  father's  house  while  I  was 
.  there.  He  has  kept  his  word,  and  I  mine 
;dso.  It  is  true  that,  through,  no  fault  of 
mine,  1  found  myself  c;ist  out  of  the  only 
home  I  have  ever  known.  Shelter  was 
offered  to  m  by  a  good  friend.  We  accepted 
it.  It  was  the  choice  of  the  destitute.  We 
had  nowhere  else  to  go.  That,  again,  by  no 
fault  of  ours  is  at  an  end.  We  go  forth,  my 
father  and  I,  with  no  more  than  we  caiTy, 
but  at  least  with  our  hearts  clean  of  any 
shame  towards  you  or  your  son  !  " 

But  Mrs.  Latimer  was  not  to  he  appeased. 
While  Adoiu  was  speaking,  Purslane  had 
been  able  to  restrain  her.  But  now  she 
broke  out  afresh, 

"  N^o  !  "  she  cried,  "you  cannot  cozen  me, 
madam,  with  your  lies  !  I  am  a  woman  and 
know  you.  Yon  tricked  my  boy.  Yon 
drew  him  on  till  you  had  him  in  your  toils, 
then  you  pietended  to  cast  him  off  as  you 
east  off  that  young  booby  whom  your 
paramour  murdered  at  his  own  doorstep. 
And  now  you  have  been  the  death  of  my 
son.  I  say  not  with  your  own  hands— but 
— he  has  eome  to  his  death  among  you.  Ah  I 
that  ever  a  Latimer  of  Lowran  ^l^ould  have 
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evened  himself  to  a  beggar  wench  !  I  said 
from  tlie  first  that  ill  would  come  of  it.  I 
warned  him  of  going  to  seek  the  company 

of  a  girl  without  family,  without  name  " 

So  far  the  old  Dominie  had  listened  in  a 
kind  of  daze.  He  was  physically  wearied  to 
exhaustion.  The  excitements  of  the  day 
had  set  his  brain  wandering.  The  road- 
fatigue,  in  spite  of  his  staff  and  his  daughter's 
arm  to  lean  upon,  had  left  him  in  a  semi- 
comatose state.  But  at  the  last  words  of  the 
Lady  of  Lowran  he  seemed  suddenly  to 
wake. 

The  cowered  decrepit  ex-drunkard  seemed 
to  become  a  new  man.  He  actually  erected 
himself,  so  that,  in  tiie  plaiii  sight  of  all,  a 
cubit  was  added  to  his  stature. 

"  No  !  "  lie  cried,  with  a  gesture  of  real 
dignity,  "this  my  daughter  is  no  beggar 
wench  I  There  is  no  disgi-ace  in  her  family 
tree,  save  her  connection  with  me.  Mrs. 
Latimer,  of  Lowran,  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  you  that  this  young  lady  comes  of  as 
good  and  unstained  a  lineage  as  the  best  of 
your  husband's  house.  And — if  I  niay  be 
allowed  the  discourtesy  in  the  course  of  a 
genealogical  discussion  —  she  is  of  better 
stock  than  your  own  !  You  have  known 
my  daughter  only  as  Adora  (iracie,  ihc 
daughter  of  the  scliooluiaster  of  Lowran. 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  my  name  is 
Donald  Kalgracie,  younger  son  of  the  late 
Archibald  Balgracie  of  IJulgracie,  in  the 
county  of  Midlotliian,  as  yon  can  ascertain 
by  writing  to  my  brother,  the  present  Laird. 
I  have  the  honour,  madam,  of  bidding  you 
a  very  good  day  1 " 

And  taking  his  hand  from  his  daughter's 
ai'ni,  the  old  gontieman— gentleman  once 
more  and  for  ever — lifted  bis  hat  and  swept 
the  two  women  a  ceremonioiw  salutation  of 
leave-taking. 

The  Lady  of  Jjowran  instinctively  bowed, 
overcome  and  amazed.  She  remained  with 
her  hand  pressed  to  her  breast,  her  mouth  a 
little  open,  lookhig  after  the  pair  as  they 
took  their  way  down  the  long  sunlit  Glen  of 
Pluckamiu,  with  the  afternoon  glow  lying 
bright  and  warm  and  even  upon  everything. 

When  they  had  vanished,  the  Lady  of 
Lowran  turned  to  Purslane,  and  the  firat 
words  slie  uttered,  stammering  and  amazed, 
were  these  :  "  If  that  be  true,  Balgracie  of 
Balgracie  is  dead  without  heirs.  1  saw  the 
advertisement  in  yesterday's  Observer.  And 
these  two  do  not  know  I  " 

*  *  »  • 

The  two  women  looked  long  at  each  other, 
reading  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  spnl 


and  marrow.  Then  with  one  accord  they 
turned  and  followed  Adora  Uracie  with  their 
eyes  as  she  went  down  the  leafy  glade, 
supporting  the  painful  steps  of  Donald 
Balgracie,  drunken  outcast — and  proximate 
landowner.  But  if  there  was  any  thought 
common  to  both  their  hearts,  they  gave  it 
no  expression  in  words. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

AnoRA  Frans  her  soul. 

Thkiie  are  few  liearts  sadder  than  that  of  a 
brave  woman  who,  after  a  long  struggle, 
finds  that  she  is  reaching  the  limits  of  her 
courage.  And  it  was  thus  that  Adora 
Oracie  felt  as  she  led  her  fatlier  away  from 
tlie  interview  with  the  Lady  of  Lowran. 
She  had  given  little  attention  and  no  concern 
to  what  her  father  had  said  to  Mre.  Jjatimor 
about  his  birth  and  position.  From  her 
childhood  she  had  been  accustomed  to  such 
outbui-sts,  though  never,  it  is  true,  delivered 
with  such  assurance  and  det^ail.  But  at  a 
certain  stage  of  liis  failing,  iiigii  birth  and 
noble  connections  formed  a  luaudUn  topic  of 
her  father's,  particularly  distasteful  to  his 
daughter. 

Indeed,  the  prospect  before  liei"  was  one 
k)  daunt  the  boldest  woman.  "What  to  do, 
iihe  knew  not.  To  beg  she  wjis  aslianied, 
aiid  with  her  fatlier  to  keep  watcli  and  ward 
o\'er,  even  honest  "  digging "  of  any  kind 
seemed  out  of  the  question.  She  dared  not 
leave  him  a  moment  alone.  Adoiu  felt  that 
she  could  not  go  through  Lowran.  She 
dreaded  the  faces  at  the  windows  —  ugly, 
curious,  sneering,  hateful  faces.  She  could 
not  bear  to  jiass  the  schoolhoiise,  where  Ilard- 
liills's  "stickit"  nephew  had  already  been  in- 
stalled. The  sight  of  the  bairns  at  marbles 
in  the  school  playground  would  have  been 
agony  to  her.  A  skipping-rope,  she  thought, 
would  have  broken  licr  heart.  She  turned 
into  the  Loop  Roatl,  the  byway  through 
the  policies  of  Lowran,  along  which,  on 
the  night  of  his  first  apprenension,  Roy 
McCuUoch  had  conducted  her  home.  As 
ehe  passed  between  the  bushes,  strange 
thoughts  darted  like  lightning  through  her 
soul. 

Ah,  the  byways  of  life  I  111  and  good 
alike  hu'k  in  them.  Who  amongst  us,  straying 
down  some  solitary  lane,  idle  of  thought, 
empty  of  intention,  has  not  coinc  suddenly 
upon  that  which  has  changed  all  our  life  ? 
For  good,  sometimes  ;  for  evil,  perhaps 
oftener,  teaching  the  wisdom  of-the  double- 
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barrelled  niiixim  :  "Be  not  idle  when  alone  ; 
nor  alone  wiien  idle." 

Yet  somciimes  in  the  uncharted  liyways 
good  sprite  lurk.  For  even  now,  wheTi 
Mora's  way  was  most  desolate,  her  fiiLnre 
to  the  eye  of  sense  most  hopeless,  such  a 
one  appeared,  as  unexpected  to  the  s^ht  a& 
the  Queeu  of  the  Fairies  a-swiiig  upon  the 
topmost  petal  of  a  rose-bush. 

Only  this  Fairy  Queen  had  silvery  hair 
with,  blonde  lights  in  it,  and  for  a  magic 
wand  cariied  knitting-needles  of  clicking 
steel,  ffoni  which  not  even  the  most  poignant 
emotion  caused  her  t«  drop  a  stitch.  It  was 
Aline  MeQuhirr,  waiting  for  them  to  pass 
that  way.  Slie  had  lieai'd  of  the  terrible 
events  at  House  of  Muir.  Indeed,  her 
brother  had  just  come  in,  fiu-ious  with  anger 
at  the  treatment  which  the  mob  had  dealt 
out  to  Roy  and  his  father—"  bound  tike 
brute  beasts  and  thrown  into  a  cart  bottom," 
liad  been  his  report. 

So  Aline  the  gentle,  knowing  in  her 
lieart  that  House  of  Muir  would  be  no 
abiding-place  for  Adoraand  her  father,  came 
to  compel  what  h;n!  been  formerly  refused, 
b:jtii  on  account  of  the  sinallness  of  her 
accommodation  and  because  of  the  jealousy 
of  her  brother  Adam's  wife  at  the  farm. 

Tliis  time,  however,  Aline  would  take  no 
refusal.  She  was  anned  in  advance  against 
every  objection. 

"  There  are  two  rooms  and  a  garret  for 
tlu'ee  folk,"  she  said,  "and  ye  can  sleep 
bravely  in  my  broad  bed,  la^ie.  Ye  are 
jimp  and  sma'.  And  as  for  Mora  up  at  the 
farm  -  nineteen  months  o'  clarty  byres  and  a 
rousing  bairn  to  suckle  hae  learned  !ier  that 
she  didiia  mairry  Adam  MeQuhirr  only  to  sit 
iii  a  ben-room,  arrayed  like  Solomon  in  a'  his 
glory,  surrounded  wi'  cheena  oi'naTneiits  !  " 

So  it  befell  that,  as  with  the  children  of 
the  righteous,  so  with  the  child  of  the 
drunken  schoolmaster,  Adora  found  herself 
once  more  not  forsaken,  and  without  necessity 
to  beg  her  bread.  Yeb  neither  here  nor 
elsewhere  would  she  eat  the  bread  of  the 
idle.  In  the  cothoase  of  Gairie  there  was 
a  spinning- wheel  of  Aline's,  and  Adora  was 
a  past  mistress  of  the  art.  So  the  two  women 
made  a  compiict. 

As  mucii  as  anytliing  else,  what  Adora 
needed  was  time  to  bethink  herself.  Her 
fathei-'s  boast  of  ancestry  had  indeed  passed 
over  her  as  tiie  idle  wind.  That  was  less 
than  nothing.  But  there  was  Eoy  McCuUoch 
lying  in  St.  Ctithbertstovvn  gaol  under  the 
dark  suspicion  of  having  committed  two 
murders  for  her  sake  I 


For  her  sake  !  Yes,  for  Iter  sake.  True 
or  untrue,  slie  wjis  smitten  because  of  that. 
Wliy  else  was  she  an  outcast,  scarce  daring 
to  set  foot  outside  the  door,  lest  tlie  same 
wild  insensate  mob  she  had  seen  at  House 
of  Muir  should  gatlier  and  sack  the  humble 
cottage  of  her  gentlest  hostess  ? 

Eoy  McCuUoch  wjis  innocent — of  that  she 
had  no  doubt ;  but  what  of  Sharon  ?  The 
question  had  often  troubled  her,  and  among 
other  things  she  must  think  it  out.  During 
ber  evening  walks  with  Eoy's  father,  she  had 
seen  deeper  than  perhaps  any  had  ever  done 
before  into  tlic  stern,  silent,  determined 
nature  of  the  ex-smuggler.  Tlie  dark  stain 
whieli  tlie  death  of  his  wife  htid  made  across 
the  man's  life  had  not  been  washed  away  by 
the  tide  of  events,  nor  yet  had  it  failed  out 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

As  she  walked  Aline's  beautifully  clean 
floor,  back  and  forth,  to  the  booming  rhythm 
of  her  wheel,  Adora  went  over  every  circum- 
stance in  ber  mind ;  and  the  more  she  tboiiglit, 
the  greater  was  her  perplexity.  She  saw  that 
in  helping  Roy  she  might  very  well  send  his 
father  to  the  gallows.  Carefully  and  dis- 
jiassionately,  as  a  judge  sums  up,  she  laid 
the  evidence,  piece  by  piece,  before  her  own 
mind.  First,  there  was  the  calmness  with 
which,  ha\^ing  a  son  familiar  with  the  law, 
Sharon  MeCuiloch  had  awaited  Roy's  release. 
He  iiad  said  nothing,  done  nothing,  sought 
no  advocate— simply  waited.  Was  it  un- 
natural calmness  born  of  mere  callousness, 
or  did  it  spring  from  superior  knowledge? 
Often  in  their  wanderings  Sharon  McCuUoch 
had  fulminated  against  the  lairds — Lowran, 
Barwhinnock,  Glenkells.  Their  very  names 
were  anathema  to  him.  She  had  seen  the 
nniseles  working  on  t!ie  grim  old  face  as 
he  spoke  of  them.  As  to  Sandy  Kwan,  had 
he  not  said  of  him:  "The  spilling  of  any 
man's  blood  is  doubtless  a  crime,  and  satis- 
faction f(>r  it  is  rigiitly  demanded  of  the 
slayer ;  but  yet  if  the  Lord  of  Justice  hath 
an  Angel  of  Death  abroad  on  the  earth,  it  is 
surely  his  duty  to  strike  down  such  a  man  as 
Alexander  Ewan  "  ? 

But  froTU  tliese  speculations  Adora's  mind 
constantly  returned  to  this— Roy  McOnlloch, 
at  least,  was  certainly  innocent ;  and  if  his 
father  liiul,  indeed,  shed  blood,  Sharon  was 
not  the  man  to  let  the  innocent  suffer  in  his 
piace,  or  even  along  witli  him — still  less  if 
that  man  were  his  own  son. 

Yet  the  more  she  thought,  the  more 
tangled  became  the  skehi^  When  she  had 
turned  matters  H§^^byi«jI@O^TO.  Adora 
could  not  even  arrive  at'  a^  certainty 
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that  the  Laird  of  Tjowraii  had  really  been 
murdered.  A  biood-atained  coat,  footsteps, 
ii  straying  road-weary  horse,  a  maa  mys- 
teriously gone  from  his  place — these  circum- 
stances, though  demanding  explanation,  were 
no  proof  that  actual  murder  had  been  done. 
Doubtless  Sandy  Ewan  was  another  matter. 
His  huge  body,  suddenly  Btricken  inert — the 
devil  that  was  in  him  for  ever  exorcised  (so 
far  as  this  world  was  coneei'ned) — liad  been 
found  making  a  blot  upon  the  fair  God's 
morning,  cumbering  tlie  (Jlcbc  Road.  Only 
his  iniquities  remained  after  him — his  plot- 
tings,  his  contrivings,  his  evil-doings,  which 
were  still  the  talk  of  the  country  and  the 
scandal  of  the  soberly  inclined.  No  ;  it  was 
small  wonder,  to  a  thoughtful  obser\er,  that 
Sandy  Ewan  had  been  found  with  that 
knife-haft  right-angled  above  his  breast- 
bone. The  only  wonder  was  that  it  had 
not  happened  years  before. 

«  «  «  #  * 

Aline  left  her  guest  much  to  herself.  The 
Dominie,  abundantly  supplied  with  books 
from  Aline's  wall-press,  needed  to  be  cared 

for  chiefly  at  nioni  and  even.  For  at  her 
flitting,  the  old  maid  had  brought  with  her 
to  the  cothouse  of  Gairie  the  entire  family 
library. 

"  Gin  I  want  them,  I'll  come  and  borrow 
them,  Ailie,"  her  brother  had  said,  "  and 
that's  no  doom's  likely.  The  Drumfern 
Ob>^prvp.r  is  as  muckle  as  I  can  manage-  and 
even  that  is  maistly  twa-three  weeks  auld 
afore  I  get  it  through-hands  I " 

So  the  clear  wise  head  of  Adora  Gracie, 
by  circumstances  and  training  far  too  old 
for  such  young  slioulders,  was  lilled  with 
thoughts  which  came  in  thronging  troops. 
Sidney  Latimer  had  spoken  of  her  as  a  girl 
who  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer.  In  the 
commonest  argument  she  was  never  satisfied 
till  she  bad  disentangled  a  fact  and  brought 
it  into  relation  with  every  other  which  she 
held  duly  established. 

As  to  her  present  inquiry,  material  in 
plenty  was  at  her  disposal.  For  one  thing, 
Adam  McQuhirr  was  a  mtfflt  determined 
gossip  —  his  hospitable  house  a  perennial 
centre  of  talk  and  toddy.  Every  morning 
he  would  "cry  in,"  as  he  called  it,  to  give 
Adora  and  his  sister  the  benefit  of-  the 
"  news  "  of  the  previous  night. 

"And  ye  may  baud  to  thuLl"  lie  would 
say  of  some  new  fact,  naming  the  source  of 
his  information.  "  I  threepit  it  doon  the 
man's  throat  it  was  a  lee ;  but  fegs !  he 
proved  it ! " 


For,  as  was  natural,  the  whole  valley  of 
tlie  Dee  and  all  the  I'egiou  between  the 
Three  Cairnsmuirs  were  thick  with  rumours 
of  every  sort.  Each  day  a  new  clue  was  dis- 
covered. There  were  men  from  Edinburgh. 
There  were  all  the  peace  officers  in  the 
Stewartry.  There  were  amateurs  also  not  a 
few.  And  there  was  a  rumour,  given  for  what 
it  worth,  of  a  certain  awful  Bow  Street 
runner,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  mur- 
derer himself,  who  had  been  set  upon  the 
trail  by  the  Lady  of  Lowran  herself. 

Outwardly  it  was  a  peaceful  life  which  the 
two  women  led  at  the  Gairie  Cottage  in  the 
time  of  the  falling  leaf.  Kind  Adam  gave 
them  their  pot^itoes  and  peat-leading.  In 
the  idle  summer  weeks,  "  'twixt  hay  and 
harvest,"  he  set  his  men  to  chop  wood  and 
"clean  up  aboot  the  place."  He  acTit  them 
down  his  own  household  yarn  to  spin,  which 
in  days  when  an  entire  family  wore  cloth 
woven  from  the  produce  of  its  own  flocks, 
was  something  considerable.  His  wife,  he 
said,  when  explaining  the  matter,  "  was  juist 
for  a'  the  world  a  woman  almndoned  to 
curds-and-whey  and  the  settin'  o'  a'  raainner 
o'  hens'  eggs  !  " 

Adora  had  plenty  of  time  on  her  hand  for 
her  task.  She  had  been  trained  for  this, 
and  with  the  quiet  and  the  assuj'ed  peace  of 
her  new  abode  there  eanie  the  need  to  do 
something  to  clear  up  the  terrible  double 
mystery  which  had  overshadowci?  all  the 
lives  connected  in  any  way  with  hert,  The 
girl  felt  her  intellect  sharpened  for  the  sk. 
She  knew,  without  ever  actually  thinking  . 
that  she  was  cleverer  than  anyone  in  th  ; 
neighbourhood.  Her  mind  followed  a  clue 
instinctively,  coldly,  for  itself — even  as  she 
had  read  mathematics  for  pleasure  in  the  old 
days  at  the  schoolhouse,  while  her  father  was 
dissertating  lengthily  upon  the  beauties  of 
ancient  literature. 

So,  like  a  machine,  Adora  set  herself  to 
the  task  of  solving  the  problem,  dispassion- 
ately, impersonally,  with  regulated  speed  and 
ti-ained  precision.  What  impelled  her?  For 
no  machine,  however  perfect,  can  do  its  work 
without  a  motive-power.  Certainly  no  mere 
abstract  love  of  justice,  which  is  a  passion 
with  some. 

It  might  have  been  love — though  if  so, 
Adora  herself  would  probably  be  the  last  to 
know  it.  Love  ?  Well,  perhaps.  But  for 
w"hom  ? 

Her  position,  in  the  complete  retirement, 
half  concealment,  of  the  little  house  in  the 
Gairie  loaning,  prevented-Jier  from  following 
up  any  clues  oni^l(fefe#ppCj(§k^^6to  no*  go 
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to  the  Boreland  or  be  seen  on  the  Glelre 
Road ;  she  could  not  examine  the  spot  where, 
08  the  spring  night  drew  to  morning,  Sandy 
Evvan  had  gripped  his  last  handful  of  earth 
and  weeds.  Nor  yet  to  the  great  House  of 
IjQwran,  guarded  by  Jonathan  Grier,  and 
inliabited  by  two  women  who  hated  lier. 
Least  of  nil  cdiiid  she  venture  near  House  of 
Muir,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
lowest  of  the  law's  myrmidons,  deputy- 
substitutes  of  the  Sheriff's  officer  at  St. 
Cnthb'^rtstown. 

No,  it  was  clear  to  Adoiu  Gracie  that  with 
no  more  than  her  «wn  unaided  individual 
judgment,  she  must  clear  and  disentangle 
tlie  tnie  from  the  false,  and  find  the  way  of 
deliverance  for  those  who  had  been  staunchly 
her  friends  in  tlie  day  of  her  tribulation. 

So  day  after  day  she  set  herself,  during 
the  Song  honi-s  of  work,  wliile  AHne  glided 
about  like  a  noiseless  fairy,  never  interrupting, 
never  leaving  her  wholly  alone,  to  trace  out 
the  course  of  events,  line  upon  line,  with  the 
aids  of  the  calendar,  the  district  newspapers, 
and  th  e  local  road  maps  which  Adam  McQuhirr 
loaned  her.  She  made  few  written  notra,  and 
those  chiefly  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when,  as 
waa  her  custom,  she  walked  up  into  the  fields 
behind  the  cottage  to  a  little  look-out  knoll, 
where  was  a  standing-stone,  much  used  by 
cattle  as  a  rubbing-post.  This  was  her 
study. 

Here,  her  thoughts  of  the  day  became 
clarified,  as  the  cool  of  the  evening  struck 
inward  upon  her  bared  head.  All  tliat  she 
had  thought  during  the  working  hours  drew 
to  a  point.  She  knew  not  that  she  was 
beautiful  as  she  stood  there  in  the  rich  glow 
of  evening.  She  would  have  taken  it  as  an 
insult  if  anyone  had  told  her  so — or,  at  least, 
almost  anyone. 

She  was  the  thinker,  the  resolver,  the  oidy 
person  in  Lowran  capable  of  setting  apart 
once  for  all  truth  and  the  lie.  That  she  had 
been  born  a  girl  seemed  to  Adora  a  pity. 
She  could  have  done  so  much  more  as  a  man. 
Stilt,  since  that  could  not  be  helped,  she 
must  do  the  best  she  could,  in  spite  of  the 
drawbacks  with  which  an  unkind  Nature  bad 
handicapped  her. 

In  those  days  of  rule-of-thumb  she  re- 
constituted the  crime  according  to  the  latest 
and  most  approved  methods.  She  ruled 
nobody  out.  She  rose  with  a  mind  perfectly 
open  to  conviction  every  morning.  She 
even  imagined  Roy,  furious  with  anger 
against  the  autiior,  actual  or  supposed,  of  liis 
long  inijjrisonment,  hastening  to  face  Sandy 
Ewan,     She  saw   the  quarrel,  the  slow 


provocation  growing  in  the  horse-face,  the 
(luick  outbreak,  the  blow,  the  fatal  return. 
She  even  imagined  the  cooler,  more  deliberate 

carrying  out  of  Sharon's  crusade  against  the 
lairds.  All  was  possible  to  Adora — that  is,  as 
a  working  hypothesis,  till  she  found  a  better. 

t^trange  were  the  places  her  soul  passed 
through,  bound  to  a  body  quietly  going  to 
and  fro  before  a  spinning-wheel,  during 
these  weeks.  I^iit  each  day  lessened  the  circle 
and  made  her  action  clearer.  And  that 
action  must  be  --she  saw  it  every  day  more 
clearly— to  find  Sidney  Latimer.  Dead  or 
alive,  she  must  find  him. 

The  problem  of  what  had  become  of  the 
young  laird  was  sufficiently  difficult.  The 
wise  folk  of  the  law,  both  those  of  home 
produce  and  the  impoi-ted,  had  failed  utterly, 
liis  own  friends  were  at  a  loss.  The  most 
active  I'esearchcs  that  had  been  carried  ou 
bad  proved  ineffectual  and  were  gradually 
being  dropped. 

How,  then,  could  a  girl,  practically  confined 
to  a  two-roomed  house  and  a  scanty  round 
of  fields,  sncceed  in  that  which  so  many  had 
attempted  in  vain  ?  Well,  for  one  thing, 
they  had  not  Adora's  equipment  or  Adora's 
knowledge,  nor  was  it  possible  that  they 
could  possess  these. 

It  may  seem  a  strange,  almost  an  inhuman 
thing  to  say,  yet  it  is  true,  that  not  in  the 
years  when  she  couhl  scarce  count  her  lovers 
upon  her  ten  fingers,  but  in  the  course  of 
this  anxious  solitary  quest,  did  the  girl  find 
her  soul. 

And  the  first  resolve  which  solidified  in 
her  was  a  strange  one.  It  was  this.  Upon 
a  iiight  after  dark,  when  there  was  a  moon- 
but  not  too  brilliant  a  moon,  she  would  go 
alone  to  the  Marches  of  Barnbarroch. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

THE  wolf's  cub. 

Aline  knew  that  there  was  that  on  the  mind 
of  her  little  maid  which  preyed  sorely  upon 
its  peace.  But  with  the  reticent  wisdom  of 
age  she  said  little,  proffering  only  the  fine 
sympathy  of  silence,  in  which  she  was  an 
adept.  So  when  Adora,  without  explanation, 
informed  her  that  she  meant  to  be  absent  a 
part  of  the  evening  upon  business  of  im- 
portance, Aline  the  Gentle  sighed,  knowing 
it  to  be  no  affair  of  sweethearts'  trysting, 
and  offered  her  a  pistol  which  had  certainly 
not  been  loaded  for  a  hundred  years.  Adora 
declined  smilingly  the  doubtful  advantage  of 
this  weapon.     But  she  exhil.(ited  to  the 
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shadd(;riiig  gaze  of  Aline  tbe  ornamented 
clasp-knife  which  Stiavon  tlie  es-amuggler 
had  iiruught  from  Spain,  and  the  very  sight 
of  which — opOQ— as  Aline  said,  "made  you 
think  of  murder  I  " 

Since,  however,  at  that  time,  httle  else 
was  thought  about  over  twenty  parislies,  the 
aspect  of  the  weapon  was  Ics^s  bloodtliii'sty 
tlian  the  old  maid's  exclamation  might  lead 
one  to  suppose. 

Still,  Adora  was  armed.  She  knew  how  to 
defend  herself.  For  Bharon  had  been  at 
pains  to  teach  her  the  Spanish  art  of  the 
knife-play,  as  he  himself  had  practised  it  for 
the  favours  of  a  certain  M^arato  girl  of 
Astorga,  in  the  open  ground  behind  the  huge 
gaunt  cathedral  of  Leon. 

Adora's  purpose  waa  clear.  She  felt  that 
the  key  of  tlie  whole  mystery  lay  in  or  about 
the  Marches  of  Bambarroch.  Very  well ;  she 
woulil  go  there,  then,  and  at  the  time  she 
had  chosen. 

At  last  the  suitable  night  arrived.  It  was 
just  at  the  time  when  the  raoon  emerges 
I'roui  the  crescent,  a  misty  night  with  the 
mild  haze  of  autumn  suspended  at  about  the 
height  of  the  tree-tops.  There  is  no  use  in 
saying  that  Adora's  heart  did  not  beat,  or 
that  she  was  perfectly  without  fear.  Being 
young  and  a  woman,  she  was  afraid,  deadly 
afraid.  But  none  the  less  she  went — because 
it  was  a  necessary  part  of  her  plan. 

As  Adora  approached  tbe  Marches  of 
Barnbarroch,  the  moon  was  already  low  and 
the  night  serene,  but  the  pearly  haze  ren- 
dered iill  outlines  indistinct  and  the  whole 
landscape  full  of  soft  mystery.  But  Adora's 
mind  was  bent  upon  one  purpose,  even  as  a 
steel  trap  is  set.  She  saw  only  what  she  had 
gone  forth  to  look  for,  and  she  marched  on 
with  eager  and  unfaltering  determination. 
She  pa^ed  up  the  long  Glen  of  Pluekamin, 
the  moon  struggling  to  sift  tlii'ough  the  tall 
trees  and  dappling  spjirsely  the  path  with 
curded  light.  She  paused  for  a  moment  at 
the  top,  in  order  to  look  abroad  acros'?  the 
heathery  moorland  which  ran  ten  miles  to 
tiie  west  and  north  in  long  un<luiatiofiH, 
niibrokon  save  for  a  few  sneh  bowl-like 
"  cleuelis  "  as  the  Marches  of  IJarnbarroeh. 

Adora  laid  herself  down  on  a  ilat  rock 
overlooking  the  deep  gnlly.  She  could  sec 
through  the  faintly  frosted  moonshine  the 
sliapea  of  the  stones  and  the  white  wimple 
of  the  track  as  it  descended  and  again 
ascended.  But  nothing  moved.  Every  sprig 
of  heath,  leaf  of  alder,  and  frond  of  bracken 
seemed  carved  in  ebony,  and  a  mystic  peace 
brooded  over  aU. 


Yet  it  was  here,  in  this  quiet  dell,  that 
Sidney  Latimer's  bloody  coat  had  been  found. 
Here  the  footmarks  had  been  the  thickest 
and  the  most  deeply  indented ;  here  (and  the 
thought  came  to  her  with  a  kind  of  thrill) 
she  and  her  father  had  met  Daid  McRobb 
with  a  flesh  wound  on  his  leg.  Adora  was 
near  lier  purpose  now.  So,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  and  with  her  hand  on  Sharon's 
Leonese  knife,  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  sent 
fortli  a  long,  far-reaching,  musical  cry. 
Dai'l !  Daid!  Oh-h-h  Daid! 
It  w^as  the  call  witit  which  she  had  often 
witched  tlie  truants  back  to  school  when  her 
father's  severity  had  frightened  them  to  the 
rocks  and  caves  of  the  earth.  As  interpreted 
by  the  youth  of  Lowran,  it  meant  at  once 
forgiveness  and  protection. 

Quite  unconsciously  Adora  stood  beside 
the  "  standing -stane"  which  had  been  a 
Druid  monument.  She  leaned  her  elbow 
on  the  grooved  altiu'-top  and  waited. 
"  Daid !  Daid !  Oh—h—  h  Daid !  " 
As  girls  that  call  the  kine  to  the  milking- 
bars  in  the  quiet  of  eventide,  so  at  the  gate 
of  the  Unknown,  Adora  called.  Thrice  the 
cry  went  forth  without  an  answer;  but  at  the- 
fourth,  hardly  were  the  words  out  of  her 
mouth,  when,  apparently  descending  from 
heaven,  Daid  tlj£  Deil  stood  by  the  girl's 
aide.  He  pressed  his  fingers  to  her  lips, 
at  the  same  time  palling  her  down  among 
the  loose  boulders,  where  she  had  stood 
smothered  to  the  waist  in  heather. 
"  liii^h  :  "  he  said  ;  "  lie's  yonder !  " 
The  two  lay  on  the  lip  of  the  cup,  which 
was  cut  through  the  centre  from  verge  to 
verge  by  the  six-foot  dyke  that  gave  the 
place  its  name  of  the  Marches  of  l?arn- 
barroch.  They  could  see  the  gap  in  the 
dry  stone  wall — ita  shadow  pale  blue  in  the 
misty  moonlight,  and  lengthening  as  the 
moon  westered.  Parts  of  the  broken  gate 
had  been  used  for  firewood,  and  what 
remained  now  lay  in  the  gap,  a  mere  heap  of 
posts  and  bars,  broken  and  splintered. 

But  all  was  strangely  still  and  peaceful 
under  the  moon.  Keverthelcss,  Daid  took 
the  girFs  hand  to  pull  her  away.  But  a 
vague  expectation  held  her.  Down  by  the 
heap  of  splinters  in  the  darkest  of  the  gap, 
it  seemed  to  Adora  that  something  had 
movetl.  She  shook  off  Daid's  hand  and 
looked  long  and  eagerly.  Perhaps— perhaps, 
after  all,  she  had.  not  come  there  for  nothing. 

And  as  she  looked,  a  small  black  thing, 
toad-Uke  and  8(]aat,  moved  to  the  pile  of 
wood,  as  if  to  collect  ^seme  of  the  debris. 
So  slow  and  diHfetscatee^^vs^^cJQg  lavements 
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that  several  times  Adoni  tlioughfc  she  must 
have  been  mistaken.  But  no— the  creature 
was  nearer  now  than  it  iiad  been  when  first 
she  caught  sight  of  it.  Slie  could  hear  Daid 
breathing  supplications  in  her  ear  to  come 
away. 

"  For  the  love  o'  God,  come  ! "  he  said, 
invoking  that  which,  most  certainly,  the 
poor  outcast  knew  nothing  about. 

Then,  sudden  aa  two  hands  that  are  clapped 
together,  something  liappened  which  might 
well  have  daunted  the  stouteafc  heart. 
Perhaps  some  flutter  of  woman's  apparel,  or 
some  bright  gliiitinsf  of  button  or  metal 
clasp  jwlvortised  the  presence  of  spies  to  t!ie 
unknown  thing  crouched  in  the  hollow 
beneath.  At  any  rate,  in  a  moment  T.lie 
creature's  painful  deliberation  of  movement 
was  clianged  into  a  rapid  crab-like  rusii 
straiglit  up  the  rough  hillside,  the  slaty 
stouM  clinking  and  spinning  from  under  its 
feet. 

With  a  hoarse  cry,  Daid  thrust  Adora 
behind  him,  snatching  her  Spanish  knife  as 
he  did  so. 

"  Quick  !  Dooti  wi'  ye  !  Doon  the  brae  ! 
Rin  I  For  God's  sake,  rin  ! "  he  cried. 

But  he  himself  stood  still,  with  Sharon's 
knife  in  his  hand. 

And  be  it  said  that  for  once  in  her  life 
Adora  obeyed  the  male  without  question. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  afraid.  Something 
horrid,  deformed,  troglodyte,  about  the 
creature  i-aised  a  whirlwind  of  terror,  wild 
and  vague,  in  Adora's  bosom.  But  Daid,  to 
whom  appai'ently  the  mystery  was  no  mystery, 
I'emained  behind,  standing  upon  his  defence. 

DC  «  #  «  * 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  when  Adora  glanced 
round,  she  saw  the  boy,  immovable,  with 
Siiaron's  knife  still  in  his  hand.  He  was 
wiping  it  on  his  sleeve,  but  of  his  demon 
assailant  notiung  whatever  was  to  be  seen. 

Daid  descended  the  hill  tranquilly  and 
with  circumspection.  Then  he  rendered 
Adora  back  her  knife  in  silence. 

"  And  noo,"  he  said,  '*  what  is't  that  ye 
are  wantin'  wi'  Daid  ?  " 

"  David,"  began  the  girl  softly,  "in  the 
gaol  of  St.  Cuthbertstown  there  lie  two 
innocent  men.  I  want  you  to  help  me  to 
get  them  out." 

The  boy  stood  a  moment  uncertain,  as  if 
balancing  sometliing  in  his  mind. 

"  If  I  do  help  ye,"  he  said,  "  ye  will  sweer 
never  to  teil  what  ye  hae  seen  the  nicht  ? 
Nor  say  ocht  aboot  this  ?  " 

He  touched  the  wound  in  his  leg,  still  bare 
and  unhealed.  Adora  promised,  and.the  boy, 


reassured  on  that  point,  gradually  unbending, 
gave  the  girl  more  of  his  confidence. 

"  Aweel,"  he  said,  with  a  more  friendly 
accent,  "  tell  me  what  it  is  ye  want  I '" 

Tliere  was  nothing  absolutely  hostile  in 
the  boy's  attitude.  But  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  there  in  a  posture  of  defence — Daid 
contror  mundtm  !  And  it  behoved  him  to  be 
wary  even  with  an  ancient  friend  like  Adora. 
The  girl  rraolved  to  give  him  her  full 
confidence. 

"  I  want  you  to  help  rae,"  she  said,  "  to 
find  out  if  Sidney  Latimer  is  murdered  or 
not,  and  who  it  was  that  killed  Sandy  Ewan." 

"  fjet  the  second  bide,"  said  Daid  the 
Deil ;  "  they  will  never  hang  ony  man  for 
that.  But  rii  help  ye  wi'  the  findin'  o'  the 
Laird  o'  Lowran,  gin  lie  is  to  be  fand  aboon 
the  earth  or  oot  o'  the  water  ! " 

The  girl  gazed  at  the  strange  ragged  out- 
cast who  had  once  been  her  pupil  in  the  law- 
abiding  Presbyterially  examined  School  of 
Lowran. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  "  she  said 
breathlessly,    *'  Do  you  think  he  is  dead  ?  " 

"  Them  that  are  oot  a'  nicht  on  the  face 
o'  the  muir,  wi'  nae  bed  but  the  heather,  ken 
a  heap  o'  things  that  fowk  in  hooses  o'  biggifc 
stane  hear  nocht  aboot,"  replied  the  boy 
enigmatically. 

"  But  what  do  you  know  ?  "  demanded 
Adora.  "  If  you  have  any  care  or  love  for 
Roy  McCulloch  or  his  father,  tell  me  at 
once." 

"  I  hae  nane  o'  either  for  his  faither," 
said  the  boy  sulkily ;  "  as  for  him,  he  may 
hang  by  the  neck  for  ought  that  Daid  cares  I " 

"  Then  you  care  as  little  for  Roy 
McCulloch  ?  "  she  said  diplomatically.  "  I 
thought  yon  loved  him." 

'•  Loved  him  -  aye  !  maybe  as  w^ell  as  you, 
for  a'  your  talk  !  "  cried  tlte  boy,  suddenly 
stung  into  hot  anger.  "Do  yon  love  him, 
as  ye  caa'  it— you  that's  sae  glib  wi'  siccan 
awsomo  words  ?  '  Xot'^,'  indeed  !  Wha 
speaks  aboot  Jovini'  fowk  till  they're  deid  1 " 

This  was  coming  somewhat  near  home, 
and  Adora  wished  to  change  the  venue. 

"You  wish  to  save  him,  don't  you  ?  "  she 
said—"  to  help  me  to  save  him— -that  ia  ?  " 

But  Daid  nad  seen  too  many  of  the 
hithers  and  thithers  of  life  to  be  put  off  with 
mere  verbal  counters. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  turning  and  facing 
her  in  the  deep  darks  of  Pluckaniin  Clench, 
into  which  the  last  struggling  slants  of  the 
moonlight  conld  hardiy  enter.  "J'li  tell  ye, 
Adora  Gracie,  what  ye  ^(^IiJ^Op^na  ken 
yourser.     Aye,  and  what  m^e  ye'll  no 
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thank  me  for  tellin'  ye.  It's  this — lasses 
dinna  jfung  at  mirk  midiiicht  to  the  Maircbes 
o'  Barnbarroch,  an'  ifc  be  iia  for  the  sake  o' 
them  they  love  (as  ye  caa'  it)  wi'  a'  their 
hearts  !  Noo,  what  yin  ^.s'  it  ?  Is  it  for  the 
sake  o'  Laird  Jjatimer,  that's  maybe  deid  an' 
buried,  an'  maybe  no — or  is  it  for  Koy 
McCulloch,  that  riiis  a  sair  chance  o'  being 
hanged  for  murderin'  a  man  he  never  laid 
hand  upon  ?  " 

The  boy,  who  had  spoken  with  extra- 
ordinary vehemence,  unexpectedly  seized 
Adora  by  the  wrists,  as  if  to  compel  her  to 
answer.  The  girl,  taken  by  surprise,  tem- 
porised after  the  manner  of  women. 

*'  Why  do  you  ask  such  foolish  questions  ?  " 
she  said,  trying  to  shake  herself  loose  from 
his  grasp. 

"  Aye,  but  are  they  foolish  ?  "  demanded 
the  boy,  keeping  his  grip  and  thrusting  his 
face  nearer  to  hers.  "They  are  just  tbis^ 
foolish,  that  if  it  be  for  the  sake  of  Laifd  :' 
Latimer  that  ye  cam'  to  Bambarroch  at  tihia 
time  o'  nicht — then  Roy  McCuUoch!  had 
better  be  hanged  in  peace  in  St.  Cuthbert's 
gaol !  " 

"  Why  would  it  be  better  ?  "  said  Adora, 
as  the  boy  paused. 

"  Aye,  better  for  him  than  to  gang  on  wi' 
a  broken  lie;t,rt— to  see  you  riding  to  the 
kirk  as  my  Leddy  o'  Louran  !  "  cried  the 
boy,  his  teeth  gleaming  in  the  moonlight 
like  those  of  a  wolf  cub — which  indeed  be 
was. 

And  Adora  Gracie,  who  feared  not  the 
face  of  man,  quailed  before  him. 


relinquished  the  chase,  for  the  boy  turned 
itway  satisfied. 

"  Mind,  yc  are  no  to  come  hereawa'  again, 
or  I'll  no  answer  for't ! "  he  abjured  his 
companion.    "  It  michtna  be  c;mny." 

"  lint  how  about  yourself,  Daid  ?  "  the 
girl  said  kindly.   "  Are  you  in  no  danger  ?  " 

"  Danger  ?  Me  ?  "  answered  Daid,  with 
marked  surprised.  "Aye,  maybe— but  nae 
mair  than  ordinary  I  " 

"Then  you  will  find  out  about  Sidney 
Latimer,  as  you  promised  ? "  she  continued. 
"  You  will  come  to  Aline  McQuhirr's  cottage, 
and  bring  me  news  of  what  you  find  out 
down  by  the  Gate  House  of  Cally  ?  " 

"  1  hae  said  I  will,  and  I  will,"  the  boy 
answered  steadily,  "  on  the  day  after  the 
morn.  It  will  be  in  the  gloamin'  likely — 
gye  and  late.  Aiiie  will  be  in  her  bed  when 
I  come.  Ye  can  tell  her  what  lee  ye  like ; 
■ ,  but  ye  maun  come  doon  to  the  White  Yetts 
'■■>tQ  meet  me." 

She  trusts  me,"  said  Adora  simply.    "  I 
can  coine  and  go  when  I  will." 

"  She  has  need,"  returned  Daid.  "  It's  no 
every  lass  that  wad  venture  as  far,  wi'  nae 
itber  convoy  than  Daid  the  Deil." 

It  was  true  ;  Aline  of  the  Silver  Hair  had, 
indeed,  great  confidence  in  her  guest.  But 
then  the  gracious  silent  perception  of  the  old 
gentlewoman  made  it  clear  to  her  that  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  common  intrigue  was 
wholly  foreign  to  the  nature  of  Adora  Oracie. 
So,  from  the  cottage  at  the  loaning-end, 
Adora  went  and  came  unquestioned  and  un- 
reproved,  at  hours  when  even  a  roving 
ploughman,  in  the  first  rush  of  young  blood, 
would  scarce  have  ventured  to  be  abroad. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

devil's  work. 

The  pair  went  down  the  Clench  of  Pluck- 
amin  togetlier.  At  intervals,  as  if  to  guard 
their  rear  from  attack,  the  boy  turned  and 
listened  keenly  and  with  the  most  anxious 
suspicion.  Adora  listened,  too,  but  she 
heard  nothing  save  the  hooting  of  the  cue- 
owl,  the  chatter  of  discontented  blackbirds 
squabbling  on  their  perches  in  the  pine 
thickets,  together  with  that  faint  under- 
rustle  of  mystery  which  may  be  heard  at 
night  in  every  wood— the  coming  and  going 
of  beast  and  bird  and  creeping  thing  upon 
their  errands,  private  and  personal,  under 
the  friendly  cover  of  the  dark. 

But  the  particular  creeping  thing  which 
had  taken  the  brae  at  the  March  of  Bam- 
barroch like  a  charging  tiger  seemed  to  have 


It  was  long  past  the  set  time  for  his 
return,  and  yet  l)aid  the  Deil  had  not  ap- 
peared. Adora,  knowing  in  what  a  secret 
hell  of  dangers  and  uncertainties  it  was  the 
boy's  lot  to  dwell,  grew  seriously  alarmed  for 
his  safety.  She  had  slipped  out  by  the  door 
of  the  little  cothouae,  and  now  stood  at  the 
gable-end  near  the  peat-stack,  under  the  full 
glow  of  the  moon,  now  increased  in  light 
and  favour,  sailing  high  in  the  serene 
heavens. 

The  night  was  large  and  gracious.  The 
high  tranquillity  of  a  still  autumn  night 
held  everything  breathless.  It  was  cliillish, 
evidently  making  for  frost  towards  the  morn- 
ing, and  occasionally  a  broad  ash  leaf,  nipped 
at  its  base,  came  noisel^ly  balancing  down. 

Never  had  tteif^kl  ^expected  a  lover  as 
Adora  did  Daid's  coming.    Wlial  tf  she  had 
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sent  liim  to  his  death  ?  It  was  possible — 
uay,  remembering  the  Marches  of  Baru- 
harroch,  even  something  more  than  that. 

m  n  *  *  Hi 

At  last,  about  four  in  tlie  morning,  he 
came.  But  how  ?  Beaten  and  torn  and 
stamped  almost  out  of  all  image  of  hu- 
manity, Daid  the  Deil  it  was  who  crept  out 
of  some  secret  wild-beast  lair  into  the  clear 
moonlight  and  the  homely  smell  of  the  fire- 
warmed  hearths  of  men. 

And  seeing  him  thus,  come  from  doing 
her  message,  Adora,  touc!icd  to  the  heart, 
suddenly  wailed  aloud.  Tiien  Aiine,  who, 
faithful  to  iier  word,  had  neither  watched 
nor  spied  upon  her  guest,  but  only  lain 
sleepless,  threw  a  garment  about  her  and 
sped  out  to  her  assistance. 

Between  them  they  lifted  the  boy  within 
and  laid  him  on  the  bed  from  which  Aline 
had  just  risen.  There  was,  as  always  in  the 
cottage,  water  hot  by  the  "keeping  coal" 
upon  tiie  fire.  So,  carefully  and  with-  sup- 
pressed sobs  of  pitifoliiess,  the  two  women 
I'emoved  the  saturated  rags  from  about  Daid's 
poor  body,  washed  the  wounds  and  bruises 
which  they  found  there  in  abundance, 
softened  the  matted  masses  of  his  hair,  and 
wrapped  the  boy  in  such  luxury  of  white, 
lavender  -  scented  linen  as  he  had  never 
imagined  to  be  anywhere  in  the  world. 

All  the  time  he  was  conscioas.  His  eyes 
followed  them  about  as  they  went  and  came, 
but  with  a  kind  of  desire,  dumb  and  wistful, 
which  Adora  could  not  explain.  Still  they 
found  upon  him  no  deadly  wound,  nothing 
to  account  for  the  terrible  exhaustion  of  the 
patient. 

Yet  he  seemed  somehow  dazed — lying  and 
gazing  at  them,  diunb,  helpless,  pathetic. 
It  was  evident  that,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
he  was  beyond  speech.  For  during  all  their 
tendance  of  him  no  sound  had  escaped  his 
lips,  except  once  or  twice  a  low,  inarticulate 
moan,  as  if  forced  from  the  depths  of  his 
being. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  desire  to  drink  was 

insatiable.  Adora  had  already  brought  him 
two  full  jugs  of  water,  cold  from  the  well. 
It  was  Aline,  however,  Aline  the  gentle, 
who,  lifting  up  his  head  to  administer  sorne 
cooling  draught,  made  a  teriible  discovery. 

The  hoy's  tongue  was  gone — in  its  place  a 
terrible  luound! 

Then,  both  together,  the  two  women  broke 
down,  crying  bitterly  and  rocking  to  and  fro, 
while  Daid  gazed  mournfully  at  them  without 
tears.     Then  Aiine,  recognising  that  this 


was  more  responsibility  tliaii  thuy  ('(juld 
undertake  alone,  resolved  to  go  for  assist- 
ance—nuich  as  they  wished  to  keep  secret 
the  presence  of  Daid  McEobb  in  the  cot- 
house  of  the  Gairie. 

The  farmer  came  down  instantly  at  the 
sound  of  his  sister's  voice  underneath  his 
window.  And  just  as  ready  was  he  to  saddle 
a  horse  from  the'stable  that  he  might  ride  to 
Cairn  Edward  for  the  doctor.  But  before 
this  was  done,  Daid  had  been  removed  to 
the  garret  of  the  little  cothonse.  Good- 
hearted  Adam  offered  the  liospicality  of  the 
Oairic!  ;  but  as  half  the  parish  made  the 
farm-parlour  a  place  of  call.  Aline  declined, 
much  to  Adora's  relief.  Not  only  must  the 
boy  be  nursed,  but  liero  ivas  a  third  mystery 
to  be  solved. 

"  Then  if  ye  willna  bring  the  laddie  up  to 
tlie  Gairie,  I  will  gie  ye  a  liand  to  carry 
him  up  to  your  ain  Imulks,"  said  Adam 
McQuhirr,  to  whose  strong  arms  the  trans- 
port of  a  hoy  like  Daid,  even  up  a  crazy 
ladder,  was  a  light  and  easy  task. 

Tt  was  six  of  the  morning  when  Dr. 
Krasmus  Steven  arrived  at  the  Gairie— a 
wise,  silent  man,  whose  eyes  had  seen  curious 
sights  in  their  time,  but  whose  tongue  had 
never  mentioned  one  of  them— not  even  to 
his  wife.  Which  is  saying  no  Httle  for  a 
country  practitioner  in  a  country  where, 
next  to  an  overftiling  Providence,  the 
distributor  of  neT\'s  is  the  greatest  bearer  of 
blessings. 

The  tall  doctor  could  hardly  stand  upright 
in  the  gaiTet  of  Aline's  cottage,  but  he  went 
about  his  duties  with  that  air  of  efficient 
gentlcnoss  which  not  palatial  halls  would 
have  eniiunced. 

Finally  be  motioned  for  the  two  women  to 
go  out — Aline,  who  had  stood  trembling, 
and  Adora,  who  had  been  his  helper,  holding 
herself  as  sedate  and  composed  as  if  she  had 
done  nothing  but  assist  a  surgeon  all  her 
life.  Then,  seeing  Daid  a  little  recovered, 
he  got  oat  his  little  sheaf  of  paper  slips  on 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  write  down  his 
notes  and  prescriptions. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  and  underatand  wluit  I 
say  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  the  boy  in  the  eyes, 
as  the  grey  light  of  the  forenoon  foil  upon 
liim  on  the  little  bed  beneath  the  skyliglit  in 
Aline's  garret-room. 

Daid  nodded.  The  dazed  look  loft 
momentarily  his  eyes. 

'*  Then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  write  me  the 
name  of  the  man  who  did  this,  on  the 
sheet  of  paper  I  put  before  yoa.  I  am  a 
magistrate.   It  iii5ftd4§iwQO04i£^  and,  as 
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Boon  as  may  be,  we  must  get  to  the  bottom 
-  of  it." 

The  expression  on  the  face  of  the  boy 
never  changed  as  he  listened.  He  took  the 
pencil  and  wrote.  With  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction on  his  impassive  face,  the  doctor 
watched  him.  lint  tliis  faded  ;is  lie  read 
the  three  words  in  Daid's  laborious  boyish 
script — 

"  I  DIKNA  KHK  1 " 

Dr.  Erasmus  paused,  and  frowned  as  when 
he  had  an  awkward  case  to  diagnose.  He 
pushed  the  paper  Back  again  into  Daid's 
hands,  saying  ;  "  Tut,  tut !  this  will  never  do 
— such  a  thing  could  never  luivo  taken  place 
without  your  being  aware  of  the  personality 
of  the  perpetrator.  And  consider  the  im- 
portance of  the  information.  It  might  have 
been  the  murderer  of  the  late  Mr.  Ewan  and 
of  Mr.  Sidney  Latimer  into  whose  hands 
you  have  fallen.  Try  and  recollect  yourself. 
I  ask  it  in  the  interests  of  justice." 

Again  certain  words  were  painfully  traced 
out — 

"  I  DISNA  JITKD  !  " 

The  doctor,  thinking  that  perhaps  he 
had  been  over-hasty,  or  that  he  had  made 
his  appeal  in  a  manner  too  official,  tried 
^ain. 

"  But,  my  boy,  you  do  not  realise  what 
this  means  to  all  of  us'   It  may  be  your 

good  fortune  to  put  the  law  on  the  track  of 
a  dangerous  murderer.  Nay,  my  poor  lad, 
there  is  not  tiie  slightest  doubt  that  a  very 
nerious  atfceni])t  to  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted on  yimr  own  person.  I  have  ,seeii 
many  a  one  snccuiiib  to  injuries  far  less 
serious  than  yoni's." 

The  boy  lay  lookii^  up  at  Dr.  Erasmus 
Steven  as  if  dazed  by  the  flow  of  words. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  take  the  penc0  and 
paper  itgain. 

The  doctor  decided  to  make  a  last  attempt, 
though  he  saw  that  his  patient's  strength 
was  failing. 

"  You  are  prevented  from  speaking  in- 
deed," he  said,  "  but  your  eyesight  is  merci- 
fully preserved  to  you.  You  liave  the 
hearing  of  your  eai'S.  Tell  me  how  this 
terrible  mutilation  happened.  Add,  if  possi- 
ble, a  brief  description  of  your  assailant.  It 
may  help  ua  to  the  arrest  of  the  culprit,  and 
even  lead  to  consequences  more  important 
still.    You  will  certainly  be  rewarded  !  " 

As  if  driven  to  it  against  his  will,  the  boy 
seized  the  pencil  and  wrote  long.  The 
doctor  watched  him  eagerly.  At  last  he  fell 
back  exhausted.   The  pencil  rolled  on  the 


floor.  His  eyes  closed.  Dr.  Erasmus  Steven 
almost  shook  with  excitement.  What  if  he, 
a  plam  country  practitioner,  should  have 
within  his  grasp  the  heart  of  the  mystery 
which  had  so  long  pei-plexed  his  ablest  legal 
friends. 

He  read  the  words  which  the  boy  had 
written,  clearly  enough  expressed  y^'iih  his 
own  official  pencil. 

"  I  HEABD  NOCHT — I  SAW  NOCHT — I  KEN 
NOCHT — ^MlND  TOUB  AIN  BUSIITE8S  !  " 

With  unabated  good-hnniour  Dr.  Erasmus 
Steven  retired  defeated.  He  could  not 
break  down  the  boy's  reserve,  but  he  had 
sufficient  contempt  for  the  methods  of  tlie 
Fiscal  not  to  report  the  case  at  St.  Cuthberts- 
town.  If  there  were  anything  to  be  learned, 
he  would  leara  it  first — he  and  not  another. 
The  women,  who  had  so  strangely  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  nurse  the  boy,  might 
perhaps  succeed  where  he  had  failed.  But 
they  did  not  know  what  they  were  under- 
taking. Injuries  of  tiiat  kind  were  slow  and 
difficult  to  heal.  Tint  tliere  would  be  time 
enough  to  find  out  by  whom,  and  for  what 
cause,  so  cruel  a  nnitilation  had  been  inflicted 
upon  a  boy.  Dr.  Steven  knew  that  Time  is 
the  best  detective  in  the  world,  and  that 
Woman  is  an  excellent  secoud. 

So  in  the  "upstairs"  of  the  little  bnt-and- 
ben  at  the  Gairie  loan-end  abode  Adora's 
messenger,  the  secret  of  his  disaster  grimly 
shut  up  within  his  own  heart.  His  eyes, 
indeed,  followed  every  motion  wistfully, 
especially  when  he  and  Adora  were  alone 
together.  Sometimes  when  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Dominie  below,  he  would  shrink 
and  for  the  moment  appear  visibly  uneasy. 
Perhaps  he  was  remembering  the  nights 
when  Adora  used  to  let  him  sleep  about  the 
peathouse  at  the  back  of  the  school  in 
Lowran,  and  when  the  Dominie,  less  tender- 
hearted, came  looking  for  him  with  an  ash- 
plant. 

One  day,  of  his  own  accord,  Daid  signified 
a  desire  for  a  pencil  and  paper.  By  this 
time  he  wjls  getting  a  little  stronger,  and 
could  even  be  left  occasionally  to  himself  for 
an  hour  or  two.  These  were  the  words 
which  he  wrote  upon  the  paper — 

"  When  is  he  to  be  teied  ?  " 

"In  Drnmfern,  at  the  Spring  Circuit," 
answered  Adora  instantly. 

Daid  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  though 
he  only  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  green  bubble 
on  Aline's  skylight,  there  was^^ii  prayer  in 
them  that  reached  infinitely  higher. 


"'I  dinna  ken!'" 
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Then  he  wrote— 

"  Leave  me  the  pencil,  if  ye  please  ! " 

So,  his  request  granted,  all  that  morning 
at  intervals  Paid  wrote  painfully,  woi-d  by 
word,  with  long  rests  between  the  sentences. 
Adora  would  come  on  him  again  and  again 
with  his  eyes  closed,  either  deep  in  thought 
or  recove^inl^  after  exhaustion. 

At  last,  about  noon,  Daid  the  Deil  with  a 
weak  hand  delivered  his  completed  message 
to  Adora. 

"Laird  Latimer  is  no  deid.  Thet 

PRESSED  nni  FOR  A  MAN  TO  FKCHT  OX  THE 
KlXO'S  SHIPS,  THi:NK:[N(i  HE  WAS  SOME 
ITHER    BOIiy.     But    he  <iOT  AFF,  AND  HAS 

gone  to  fecht  bony,  because  ye  wadka 
hae  him -  the  truth  as  8ubb  as  daith. 
— David  McRobb." 

*         *         *  * 

It  was  an  important— an  all-important 
communication,  even  though  it  revealed 
nothing  as  to  the  cause  of  Daid's  own  mis- 
fortnne.  In  an  instant  much  that  had  been 
dark  was  clear  to  Adora  Gracie,  though  not 
all.  Sidney  Latimer's  escape  from  death  she 
had  been  in  a  manner  prepared  for,  though 
why  he  continued  silent  when  innocent  men 
were  in  danger  of  their  lives  had  not  pre- 
viously been  explained. 

"They  pressed  him,"  Daid  had  said. 
That  in  itself  was  likely  enough.  Pressing 
parties  made  the  tour  of  the  coast  of  Solvvay, 
and  one  likely  young  fellow  was  as  liable  as 
another  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  and 
hurried  aboard  ship,  in  these  times  when 
recruits  were  so  hard  to  get  for  His  Majesty's 
marine,  presently  at  war  both  with  the  Old 
World  and  the  New. 

The  truth  of  the  second  part  of  the  mes- 
m%e  was  more  difficult  for  Adora  to  accept. 
If  a  young  man  could  not  have  all  that  he 
wanted,  it  was  surely  weak  to  run  away ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  he  ought  to  have  let  his 
mother  know  where  he  was.  Still,  Sidney 
Latimer  had  never  been  like  other  young 
men  of  his  class  or  station.  He  was  a  spoilt 
child.  Even  as  a  man  Adora  recalled  his 
sulks  in  the  matter  of  Strong  Mae,  and  her 
final  rebuke  to  him. 

It  was  quite  possible,  she  thought,  that 
such  a  man  might  take  himself  off  to  the 
wara  without  a  word  Kiid  to  anyone.  It  was 
pMsible  he  might  even  think  himself  in  some 
way  qnits  witli  Adora  by  so  doing.  Young 
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men  were  apt  to  take  curious  things  into 
their  heads,  of  which  she  was  not  without 
her  experiences. 

Yet  how  serious  might  not  such  childish- 
ness turn  out  to  be  in  its  consequences  !  It 
was  even  possible  that,  pressed  for  His 
Majesty's  marine,  and  escaping  by  chance, 
or  by  some  revelation  of  his  quality,  Sidney 
Latimer  had  taken  service  with  the  land 
forces  either  in  Spain  or  America. 

Nay,  was  there  not  a  certain  friend  of  his 
of  whom  he  had  spoken,  au  officer  in  the 
army  of  my  Ijord  Wellington,  presently 
under  arms  in  the  Feniiisulu.  Doubtless  he 
would  make  his  way  thither.  As  to  this 
there  was  no  certainty.  Yet  if  Adora  could 
not  get  word  to  Sidney  Latimer  in  time,  Roy 
McCuUoeh  and  his  father  would  almost 
certainly  be  hanged  for  the  murder  of  a 
living  man. 

This,  then,  was  the  problem  which  Adora 
Gracie  had  to  solve.  Sidney  Latimer  was 
alive.  But  if  he  did  not  appear  at  the  trial 
of  the  McOullochs  at  the  Dnnnfern  Sessions, 
innocent  blood  would  be  spilt.  Though  she 
tried  more  than  once,  Daid  could  give  her 
no  information  a.s  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
missing  man.  She  did  not  know  the  name 
of  his  friend  in  the  army,  nor  jret  with  any 
certainty  whether  he  was  still  with  iny  Lord 
Wellington.  A  letter — a  messenger  ?  But 
how  could  she  depend  on  that  letter  or 
messenger  being  in  time,  or  discovering 
Sidney  Latimer  in  the  constantly  changing 
camps  of  the  British  army,  then  fighting  a 
succession  of  the  hardest  contested  battles  of 
the  Spanish  campaign. 

Then  as  to  a  messenger,  whom  could  she 
trust  to  go  ? 

Swift  as  a  flash  the  solution  came  to  Adora, 
as  all  great  thoughts  come. 

She  must  go  herself  to  Spain — to  the 
armies.  At  whatever  risk,  at  whatever  cost, 
go  she  must.  It  was  the  sole  means  of  pre- 
serving the  McCullochs  and  of  preventing 
Sidney  Latimer  from  being  the  cause,  through 
his  own  sullen  tempers,  of  the  death  of  two 
innocent  men. 

In  sum,  tiiere  seemed  to  Adora  nothing 
for  it  but  this— she  herself  must  go  to  S])ain 
and  bring  back  Sidney  Latimer  to  the 
Drumfern  Sessions.  No  matter  what  people 
said,  she  must  seek  him— she  must  find  him. 

No  matter  (and  this  was  the  most  serious 
reflection  of  all  to  Adora  Gracie),  no  matter 
what  Sidney  Latimer  himself  might  think, 
she  must  bring  him^ba<^,|3^^ntr. 

mUnued.) 
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E  had  the  good  hick  to  sec  the 
old  mother  of  the  Rothschikis," 
wrote  Henry  Greville  in  liia 
ioumal  when  he  visited  the  daxk,  dirty, 
squalid  Ghetto  of  Frankfort  in  1843.  "  The 
house  she  inhabits  appears  not  a  bit  better 
than  any  of  the  others ;  it  is  the  same  dark 
and  dcciiyed  mansion.  In  this  narrow, 
gloomy  street  and  before  this  wretched 
tenement  a  small  calkJie  was  standing,  fitted 
up  with  blue  silk,  and  a  footman  in  blue 
hvery  was  at  the  door.  Presently  the  door 
opened,  and  the  old 
woman  was  seen 
descending  a  dark, 
narrow  staircase, 
supported  by  her 
granddaughter,  the 
Baroness  Charles 
Rothschild.  A  more 
curious  and  striking 
contrast  I  never  saw 
than  the  dress  of  the 
ladies,  their  equipages 
and  liveries,  with  the 
dilapidated  locality  in 
which  the  old  woman 
persists  in  remaining. 
The  family  allow  her 
£4,000  a  year,  and 
they  say  she  never  in 
her  life  has  been 
ont  of  Frankfort, 
and  never  i  nhahited 

any  other  house  than  this,  in  which  she  is 
resolved  to  die."  f 

At  the  time  wlien  the  inveterate  gossipcr 
jotted  down  this  entry  in  his  entertaining 
diary  the  old  mother  of  the  Rothschilds  was 
ninety-four  years  old,  having  spent  nearly  a 
century  in  the  Ghetto  in  which  she  had  been 
horn,  and  m  which,  down  to  the  advent  of 

+  This  mother  in  Israel  died  three  years  Ijiter.  When 
iisked  to  quit  the  Judengasse,  she  Wiis  wont  to  reply  : 
'•  Here  I  have  seen  my  sons  isjovi  rich  and  powerful ; 
and  as  I  have  ntit  grown  conceited  in  my  old  age,  I  will 
leave  them  their  good  fortune,  which  would  certainly 
forsake  them  were  I  from  pride  to  abandon  niy  humble 
dwelling," 

*  Copyright,  1903,  by  the  Cnrtis  Publishing  Company, 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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tlie  French  Revolution,  slie  and  all  lier  race 
had  been  confined,  the  street  being  closed 
with  gates  at  each  end.  A  mother  in  Israel 
indeed  was  Madame  Mayer  Amschel,  or 
Madame  Bauer,  as  some  called  her,  one  not 
unworthy  to  have  sung  the  glad  song  of 
Hannah  over  the  youthful  Samuel.  How 
the  familiar  strains  must  have  gladdened  the 
heart  of  tlie  young  mother  in  the  foul- 
smelling  Judengasse,  as  she  sat  with  the  boy 
on  lier  knees  !  "The  Lord  maketh  poor, and 
maketh  rich  :  He  hringeth  low,  and  lifteth 
u]>.  lie  raiseth  up 
the  poor  out  of  the 
dust,  and  hfteth  up 
the  beggar  from  the 
dunghill,  to  set  them 
among  princes,  and  to 
make  them  inherit  the 
throne  of  glory."  She 
lived  to  see  the 
prophecy  hterally  ful- 
filled. In  her  lifetime 
her  sons  and  her  sons' 
sons  arose  to  cail  her 
blessed.  When  her 
husband  died,  he  left 
his  sons  as  his  last 
directions  :  (1)  to 
remain  ever  faithful 
to  the  Law  of  Moses  ; 
(^)  To  he  ever  united ; 
and  (3)  To  undertake 
nothing  without  con- 
sulting their  mother.  From  the  gloomy 
Frankfort  Olietto  her  descendants  went  forth 
to  found  a  dynasty  which  for  a  hundred 
years  stood  pre-eminent  among  the  monarchs 
of  finance. 

The  Rothschilds  are  no  longer  the  greatest 
of  the  money  kings  of  the  world.  But 
their  firm  is  still  primus  inter  pares,  and  their 
present  position,  conjoined  with  their  famous 
tiTjditions,  entitles  them  to  the  place  of 
honour  in  any  gathering  of  the  financial 
sovereigns  of  our  time. 

The  Origin  of  the  Rothschild  Dynasty. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
new  dynasty.    ^efg^e^^l@(5^{^f  the 
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ci*,'liteentli  century  there  were  no  Rothscliilds  known  to  fame. 
The  fatlier  of  the  first  Rothschild  was  a  Jewish  mercliant  of 
the  name  of  Amschel,  or,  according  to  others,  Mayer  Bauer. 
When  the  child  was  born,  he  so  little  discerned  the  true  bent 
of  his  genius  that  lie  purposed  to  dedicate  him 
to  the  service  of 
the  Synagogue. 
Young  Bauer  was 
to  be    a  rabbi 
learned  in  the  law, 
as   young  Cecil 
Ehodcs     in  later 
years  was  to  be  set 
apart  in  his  youth , 
for  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of 
England.    But  the 
destiny  of  both  was 
not  in  the  keeping 
of  their  fathers.  It 
was  the    fate  of 
young  Bauer  not  to 
write  conimcntiiries 
on  the  Book  of  the 

Law,  but  to  afford  the  world  the  most  conspicuous  confii-mation  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
prediction  which  declared  :  "  Thou  shalt  lend  unto  many  nations,  but  thon  shalt  not 
boiTow."  Instead  of  becoming  a  rabbi,  the  lad  went  into  business  and  stJirted  his  career 
as  a  money-lender  at  the- sign  of  the  Bed  Shieid  in  the  Frankfort  Judengasse.  Money- 
lenders in  those  days,  like  publicans  in  onr  day,  advertised  their  business  by  signboards 
on  which  were  painted  emblems  wliich  had  probably  aa  little  significance  aa  the  Red  Lions 
and  the  Blue  Boars  under  which  British  innkeepers  supply  their  customers  with  ale  and 
spirits.  Bauer's  sign  was  a  Red  Shield — in  German,  Rothschild.  Under  that  sign  lie 
prospered  exceedingly.  After  a  time  he  discarded  the  family  name  of  Bauer  and  adopted 
the  less  homely  patronymic  which  he  borrowed  from  liis  signboard.     Exit  Bauer,  with  its 
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associations  of  peasant  life, 
inlierit  tlie  throne  of  gEory. 

The  first  Rothschild  from 
a  banker  of  some  cnltnre.  If 
tion,  the  hobbv  of  his  leisure 


Enter  Rothschild,  w^lio  was  to  sit  among  princes  and  to 


a  mere  money-lender  of  the  Judengasse  became  known  as 
money-making  was  his  business,  numismatics  were  his  recrea- 
moments.  It  was  his  hol)by  that  made  him  the  associate 
of  princes  and  enabled  him  to  plant  his  foot  on  the  first  round  of  the  laddf.'r  on  which 
his  descendants  were  to  ascend  so  high.  William,  the  ninth  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
shared  his  passion  for  the  collecting  of  curious  coins.  He  made  the  banker's  acquainUince, 
and  found  him  interesting  and  useful  in  other  fields.  Rothschild  was  diligent  in  business, 
Rothschild  was  honest.  So,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  became  in  the  first  yeaf  of 
last  century  the  agent  of  tlie  Ijandgrave.  The  next  year,  in  1802,  he  made  his  debut 
on  the  international  stage  by  raising  a  loan — a  small  affair,  but  Ids  first— to  the 
Danish  Government,  whose  ca,pital  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government 
the  previous  year.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  Fonr  years  later,  when 
Napoleon,  baffled  in  his  designs  for  the  invasion  ol'  Kngland,  swept  like  a  devastating 
flood  across  the  Rhine  to  the  Prussian  capital,  Rothschild's  Landgrave  fled  in  haste  from 
before  the  invader.  But  before  he  w^nt,  he  entrusted  all  his  silver  and  other  treasures 
to  Rothschild,  who  at  no  small  risk  to  liis  neck  buried  them  in  a  corner  of  his  garden, 
where  they  remained  on  deposit  during  the  troublous  yeara  that  followed  Jena,  and 
were  subsequently  returaed  to  their  owner  with  five  per  cent,  interest. 

Rothschild  did  not  live  to  see  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  He  died  at  Frankfort  in 
September,  1812,  when  the  French  were  beginning  to  experience  the  horrors  of  the 
retreat  from  Moscow.  He  left  five  sons  and  five  danglitcrs,  v\'ho  inlierited  no  small  share 
of  their  father's  financial  genius.  As  Alexander  when  lie  died  divided  his  empire 
among  his  generals,  so  the  House  of  Rothschild  distributed  Europe  among,  its  sons. 
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Frankfort  remained  the  seat  of  the  family 
dynasty,  but  Rothschilds  reigned  at  Ijondon, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  Naples.  It  must  have 
been  difficult  in  those  days  before  railways 
were  invented,  and  wlicn  the  Continent  was 
convulsed  with  war,  for  the  family  to  meet 
in  council  at  Frankfort.  Ihit  the  stage- 
coach and  tlie  diligence  sufficed  in  those  days, 
and  the  lack  of  telegraphs  and  telephones 
did  not  prevent  the  Rothschilds  making  their 
birtliplacc  on  the  Main  tiie  financial  capital 
of  the  work!.  The  eldest  son  lived  there, 
and  there,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
founder,  all  important  consultations  were 
held.  The  family  has  held  together  from 
that  day  to  this,  although  Paris  has  succeeded 
Frankfort  as  tlto  family  centre.  They  have 
intermarried  one  with  tlie  other  without 
impairir^  the  race,  and  at  this  day  the  heirs 
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of  the  original  Rothschild  hold  together  aU 
around  the  world.  It  is  a  family  dynasty 
with  ramifications  everywhere.  In  every 
ciipital  a  Rothschild  has  his  finger  upon  the 
pulse  of  the  world. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Rothschilds  was 
the  thii"d  son,  who  received  England  aa  his 
appanage.  He  was  horn  in  1777,  and  paid 
his  fii-st  visit  to  Great  Britain  when,  as 
a  youth  of  twenty-three,  with  a  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pockets,  he  was  sent  to 
Mancliester  to  buy  cotton  goods  for  his 
fatlier.  In  180r>  he  was  transferred  to 
liondon,  where  he  soon  made  his  mark  and 
found  a  rich  wife  in  tlie  daughter  of  Ijevi 
Cohen.  Yonng  Rothseliild— he  was  then 
but  eight-and-twenty — displayed  an  audacity 
and  a  nex've  which  made  him  first  the  terror 
and  then  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  was  a  time  of  war.  England  iraa  engaged 
in  a  life-and-deatli  struggle  against  Napoleon. 
Sutireme  on  the  seas,  she  was  compelled  to 
fight  the  CoTsican  on  land  chiefly  by  proxy. 
The  Allies  were  only  prevailed  upon  to 
continue  the  struggle  by  the  judicious  bottle- 
liohling  of  tli(!  English  Government,  which 
granted  subsidy  after  subsidy.   <As  the  chief 
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weapon  of  England  in  land  war  was  financial, 
the  way  was  cleared  for  the  ambition  of  the 
youni^  Geiman  Jew.  He  arrived  in  London 
just  before  the  death  of  Pitt,  whose  work  he 
took  up  and  continued  in  the  world  of  finance. 

How  Kathan  Rothschild  Phtaitobd 
A  Wae. 

Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild  played  double 
or  quits  in  a  style  which  none  of  his  suc- 
cessors would  think  of  imitating.  Satisfied 
that  England  held  the  winning  cards  in  the 
great  world-struggle,  he  backed  England  for 
all  he  was  worth."  AV^ien  "Wellington's  drafts 
on  the  British  Government  came  in  from  the 
Peninsula  in  1810,  and  there  was  no  money 
in  the  National  Treasury  to  meet  them, 
Rothschild  took  them  up  and  renewed  them 


KATHAN  HEYBlt  ROTHSCHILD. 


from  time  to  time  until  the  hard-pressed 
Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  redeem 
them.  Not  for  nothing,  however,  did 
Rothschild  work.  The  bills  taken  up  at 
heavy  discount  must  be  redeemed  at  par. 
When  loans  were  issued,  he  had  his  share, 
sometimes  the  lion's  share  ;  for  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  lie  was  true  to  the 
Mosaic  precept  wliich  forbids  muzzling  the 
OS  which  treads  out  tlie  corn.  But  although 
he  made  his  profit,  he  rendered  yeoman's 
service  to  John  Bull.  The  clever  and 
audacious  Jew  was  a  man  of  inexhaustible 
resource,  of  unfailing  confidence.  His 
services  during  the  last  ten  yeara  of  the 
great  Napoleonic  war  almost  entitle  him  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  Allied  Powers.  He  would 
have  made  a  great  newspaper  editor.  He 
had  the  instinct  for  news,  and  the  passion  to 
iuxjuire  it  ahead  of  all  his  contemporaries. 


His  pigeoTis  at  tlie  ports  where  liis  swift 
packets  called  with  the  latest  news  from  the 
seat  of  war  enal>led  him  to  make  his  pile 
before  tlie  market  received  a  hint  of  what 
had  happened.  The  Rothschild  family  per- 
meated Europe.  Its  trusty  agents  were  every- 
where, and  all  the  information  which  they 
gathered  was  pooled  for  the  profit  of  the 
new  dynasty. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  marked  the 
final  fall  of  Bonaparte,  marked  not  less 
decisively  the  establishment  of  the  new 
dynasty.  Swift  messengers  had  been 
despatched  to  Xatiuin  Mayer  Rothschild, 
apprising  London  of  the  reverse  inflicted 
upon  the  J'rnssians  at  Tjigny — news  which 
would  send  stocks  down.  He  then  waited 
with  intense  anxiety  for  tlie  issue  of  the 
battle  which  would  send  them  rocketing 
upwards.    He  did  not  wait  in  vain. 

Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  last  April  told 
a  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund 
what  lie  declared  was  the  accurate  vei'sion  of 
how  the  news  of  the  victory  came  to  his 
grandfatlicr.  That  news  came  tlnough  the 
medium  of  a  Butch  paper.  Nathan  Meyer 
Rothschild,  who  was  a  shipowner,  insti'ucted 
his  captains  always  to  bring  him  the  latest 
newspapers  when  returning  from  abroad. 
One  of  these  arrived  with  a  newspaper 
announcing  the  victory  of  the  Allies  at 
Waterloo.  Nathan  Rothschild  immediately 
conveyed  the  news  to  Ijord  Liverpool.  But 
the  iuformationwas  regarded  with  incredulity, 
because  on  the  previous  day  intelligence  had 
been  received  announcing  the  defeat  of  the 
British.  Having  thus  got  the  exclusive 
news,  he  bought  heavily  stocks  depressed  to 
the  lowest  point  by  the  news  of  Bliiclier's 
defeat.  Two  days  later  he  was  able  to  sell 
at  the  top  of  the  market,  when  the  official 
news  came  of  Wellington's  victory.  It  was 
a  great  covp,  establishing  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  on  foundations  so  diusble  that  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century  the  edifice  stands  firm. 

Some  men  would  have  rested  upon  their 
laurels.  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild  was  not 
of  the  resting  kind.  His  prestige  was  un- 
paralleled. Every  Government  in  Europe 
came  cap  in  hand  to  the  triumphant  financier 
and  besought  him  to  accept  the  position  of 
their  financial  agent.  He  consented,  but  on 
terms  and  within  limitations.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  either  with  Spain  or  with 
the  American  States,  and  he  insisted  that 
the  interest  on  all  loans  which  he  floated 
should  be  paid  in  ])ound8  sterling  at  London. 
As  the  Knglish  owed  the  idea  of  the  Bank 
of  England  to  a  Scotchman,  tji^y  owed  the 
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stipulEition  which  iimde  London  the  finaiiciiil 
centre  of  the  Ooutinent  to  a  German  Jew, 
who  hiid  been  made  an  Austrian  Baron 
in  1822. 

Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild  died  in  1836, 
twenty-one  years  after  his  great  success.  He 

used  to  say 

that  he 
owed  his 
millions 
to  two 
111  a  X  i  in  s  : 

(1)  Always 
strike  a  bar- 
j^ain  with- 
out waiting 
to  think  it 
over,  and 

(2)  Never 
have  any- 
thing to  do 
with  an  un- 
lucky man. 

BARON    JAMES    ROTH8CHILD,  FOUMDEr:  ^"  AmU- 

OF  THB  FRENCH  HOUSB.  1"  a  t  h     a  11 

Amurath 

succeeds,  Nathan  Rothschild  was  succeeded 
by  Lionel,  and  he  in  his  turn  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  liead  of  the  firm,  Lord 
Eothschild.  Lionel  was  chiefly  famous 
because  around  him  was  fought  the  fiercely 
contested  battle  of  Jewish  disabilities.  For 
eleven  yeara  he  was  elected  and  re-elected  by 
the  City  of  London  as  one  of  its  rt^presenta- 
tives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
eleven  yciirs  the  Conservative  prejudice 
against  the  Jews,  combined  with  the  theo- 
logical prejudice  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops, 
succeeded  in  excluding  him  from  Parliament. 
At  last,  in  ISfiS,  the  barrier  gave  way,  and 
Lionel  Rothschild  took  his  seat  without 
having  to  swear  allegiance  on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian.  His  first  vote,  curiously  enough, 
was  given  in  opposition  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  had  been  the  weariless  and 
persistent  champion  of  his  admission.  He 
continued  to  be  elected  for  the  City  till 
1874,  when  he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Conservative  reaction  which  placed  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  power.  On  his  death,  in  1879, 
be  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Lord 
Rotlischild,  who  continues  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  finn. 

Tke  French  Braijch  op  the  Family. 

The  Pai-is  house  of  Eothschild  was  founded 
by  James  or  Jacob,  the  fifth  son  of  the  first 
Rothschild.  In  England  the  Rothschilds 
were  Liberal  down  to  the  introduction  of 


tiie  Home  Rule  RiU.  In  France  they  were 
Conservative.  They  made  then-  entry  into 
the  country  with  the  Restoration.  They 
were  the  financial  agents  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  under  Louis  Philippe  made  great  profit 
by  the  advances  which  they  were  able  to 
make  the  builders  of  railways.  When  the 
pious  Normans  wished  to  cover  England  with 
catliedrals  in  tlie  twelfth  century,  they 
borrowed  the  money  from  the  Jews,  to  whom 
it  is  indifferent  whether  their  dividends  come 
from  the  railways  of  the  Gentile  or  the 
temple  of  the  Nazareue.  The  Revolution  of 
18  48  hit  the 
Rothschilds  hard. 
Not  only  were  they 
subjected  to  heavy 
losses,  but  their 
peraonal  safety  was 
endangered.  They 

survived,  however, 

and   under  the 

Empire,  as  after- 
wards  under  the 

Republic,  the  Roth- 
schilds were  among 

the  most  con- 

spicuous  figures  in 

society  and  in  the 

great  world  of 

finance.  When  the 

Germans  invested 

Paris  in  1870, 

Prince  Bismarck 

and  the  head- 
quarters  staff  of 

the  Gennan  army 

were  i  n  - 

stalled  for 

a  fortnight 

in  the 

magnificent 

ch&tmu  of 

Baron  Al- 

p  h  o  n  s  e 

Rothschild, 

the  son  of 

James, 

whom  he 

succeeded 

in  18  78, 

in  whose      bakok  LIONKI,  DK  ROTHSCHILD,  M.P. 

cellars  they 

found  no  fewer  than  seventeen  thousand 
bottles  of  wine  of  tlie  earliest  vintage,  and 
whose  pai'k  was  stocked  \\ith  deer  and 
phcJisants  and  all  manner  of  game.  When 
peace  ivainc,  it  was  in  Baron  Aljihonse's 
house    that   Jules    Ferry  and. >  Bismarck 
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arningcd  the  terms  of  peace,  and  it  was 
B;iroT)  Alphonse  who  raised  tlie  two  hundred 
million  pounds  of  the  war  indeinnity.  Tlie 
Rothschilds  of  Paris  for  nearly  ninety  years 
have  lived  in  France  as  if  they  had  been 
among  the  grandest  of  the  graud  seigneurs 
of  the  old  regime. 

In  Austria  they  were  welcomed  heartily 
by  Prince  Metternich.  It  was  there  that 
they  wci'c  first  ennobled,  and  there  they 
still  live  and  thrive.  Tiicy  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  Russia.  They  have  a  prejudice 
against  Spain.  Tiio  branch  wliich  tlicy 
established  at  Naples  was  discontinued.  The 
dynasty  abandoned  its  family  seat  at  Frank- 
fort years  ago,  and  last  year  the  Frankfoit 
house  was  slmt  down.  It  carries  on  bushiess 
at  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  From  these 
centres  it  spreads  its 
tentacles  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth. 

The  dynasty  is 
primarily  financial. 
The  Rothschilds,  even 
when  in  Parliament, 
are  financiers  first, 
politicians  afterwards. 
Somewhat  of  the 
caution  Ijorn  of  the 
Ghetto,  the  product  of 
long  generations  of 
persecution,  deters 
them  from  playing  a 
prominent  roU  in  any 
other  sphere  but  that 
of  finance.  A  Roth- 
schild, as  I  liave 
mentioned,  was  the  first 
Jew  who  ever  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  son  was  the 
tii-st  Hebrew  financier  admitted  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Neither  father  nor  son 
has  left  a  trace  of  his  presence  on  the 
legislation  of  Britain.  They  have  been  so 
neutral  that  the  man  in  the  street  hai-dly 
can  tell  whether  they  are  Conservatives  or 
Liberals. 

They  are  neutral  by  calculation  as  well  as 
by  temperament.  They  naturally  were 
drawn  to  Disraeli,  the  first  man  of  their  race 
who  was  Prime  Minister  of  England.  But 
Baron  Rothschild  represented  the  City  of 
London  in  the  Liberal  interests,  and  took 
his  seat  with  the  Opposition  when  he  entered 
I'arliament  when  Disraeli  was  in  office. 
They  are  Unionists  to-day,  but  they  allowed 
one  of  their  daughters,  Hannah,  the  child 
and  heiress  of  Baron  Meyer  de  Rothschild, 
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to  maiTy  Lord  Rosebcry,  and  so  endow 
the  Liberal  statesuuni  who  succeeded  Mr. 
(Jladstoue  as  Prime  Ministenvith  tlie  treasure- 
house  of  Mentmoreand  the  enormous  fortune 
of  her  father.  It  is  part  of  their  business 
tradition  to  be  on  good  terms  with  whatever 
Government  is  in  power.  The  brougham  of 
Tjord  Rothschild  is  constantly  to  be  seen 
opposite  the  residencesof  important  Ministers. 
The  visit  of  a  Rothschild  is  not  resented  by 
a  Secretary  of  State,  for  in  most  cases  he 
brings  more  than  he  takes.  Tlie  Rothschild 
secret  intetligcTice  office  is  believed  to  be 
much  better  served  than  the  Ministry  in  all 
tlxat  relates  to  the  collection  of  eai'ly  and 
timely  information  as  to  the  probable  drift 
of  events  in  foreign  capitals.  Just  before 
the  Jameson  Raid  convulsed  the  Stock 
Exchange,  it  was  noted 
that  Lord  Rothschild 
had  a  long  confidential 
conversation  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the 
Colonial  Office.  Of 
course,  both  men  may 
have  l)een  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  im- 
pending €ov,p.  The 
visit  may  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with 
South  African  affairs. 
But  on  the  other  hand, 
supposing  either  or 
both  of  them  were 
aware  of  what  was  in 
tlie  wind,  it  is  easy  to 
sec  a  hint  from  the 
Minister  might  have 
been  worth  much 
to  the  financier.  This 
intercourse  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  is  concealed  rather 
than  paraded.  Occasionally  it  is  commented 
upon  with  asperity,  but  the  public  seem  to 
regard  with  equanimity  the  practice  of 
treating  the  head  of  the  house  of  Rothschild 
as  a  kind  of  unofficial  consulter  of  the 
Cabinet. 

When  Disraeli  bought  for  England  the 
Suez  Canal  shares  from  the  Khedive,  it  was 
the  Rothschilds  who  advanced  the  six 
million  pounds  which  were  wanted  at  once. 
They  charged  pretty  heavily  for  the 
accommodation,  but  they  found  the  money. 
If  the  British  Government  is  going  to 
borrow  money,  it  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  Lord  Rothschild  will  know  all 
about  it.  The  Ministers  of  the  King  who 
has  his  court  at  Buckingham  fa-lace  never 
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quarrel  with  tlie  uncrowned  money  king  who 
h:is  his  office  in  Oa])el  Conrt. 

No  mistake  coiil'l  l>e  greater  than  to 
hnagine  that  the  Ilothschikls  are  solely  con- 
cerned in  lending  money  to  Governments. 
They  probably  have  dealings  wifcli  most 
European  Governments,  but  this  Is  only 
one  section  of  their  business.  Wherever 
there  is  a  good  thing,  whether  ifc  be 
petrolenni  in  the  Caucasus,  diamonds  at 
Kimberley,  or  gold  anywhere,  there  it  will 
l3e  found  that  the  Rothschilds  are  seated  in 
the  front  row.  Long  experience  has  invested 
the  famous  dynasty  with  an  instinct  some- 
what like  that  which  enables  the  condor 
soaring  above  the  clouds  to  divine  the 
presence  of  a  dead  animal  in  some  remote 
valley  of  the  Andes,  far  beyond  tlie  range 
of  its  vision.    They  are  in  everything  that 


is  a  gilt-edged  security  all  over  the  world, 
from  British  Consols  to  the  stock  of  the 
Steel  Trust. 

If  they  had  political  ambition,  they  mij^lit 
revolutionise  Europe.  If  they  have  any 
ambition,  it  is  to  do  no  such  thing,  and  if 
possihle  to  prevent  anyone  else  from  doing 
it.  Money  is  naturally  conservative.  Tlie 
Rothschilds,  as  we  know  them  in  London, 
display  no  ambition  greater  than  that  of 
playing  a  role  in  English  society  or  of 
winning  the  Derby.  One  of  them  has 
developed  a  taste  for  natural  history,  has 
jicclimatised  many  foreign  animals  in  his 
park  at  Tring,  and  has  broken  in  zebras  to 
liariiess.  They  have  founded  a  kind  of 
New  Jerusalem  of  mitlionairos'  palaces  on 
the  wooded  uplands  of  Bnckingbanishire, 
where  the  presence  of  their  hrotlier-in-law 
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Lord  Rosebery  at  Mentmoi-e  does  not  mar 
the  unity  of  the  happy  family. 

A  Policy  of  Caution  and  Skclubion. 

lu  cliarity,  especially  among  their  own 
people,  tbey  have  earned  a  good  name— 
Baroa  Albert  gave  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  a  hospital  in  Vienna ;  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  religion 
they  are  punctual  and  devout.  But  although 
they  are  so  conspicuous  in  society  and  in 
finance,  they  live  in  what  an  American 
millionaire  would  regard  as  absolute  seclusion. 
No  one  ever  ventures  So  interview  the  chief 
of  the  Rothschild  dynasty.  No  Rothschild 
ever  wrote  a  book  or  an  article  or  made  a 
speech  upon  any  topic  of  public  interest  or 
the  least  public  importance.  No  one  outside 
the  inner  circle  knows  their  opinions.  It  is 
divined  that  they  are  not  particularly  well 
disposed  to  Russia  on  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Jews  are  treated  in  the  Czar's 
Empire.  But  they  are  not  a  force  upon 
which  the  Russophobists  can  count.  During 
at  least  one  critical  moment  of  late  years, 
when  there  was  imminent  danger  of  war 
between  England  and  Russia,  the  whole 
influence  of  their  firm  was  thrown  nri- 
hesitatingly  and  steadily  in  favour  of  peace. 

In  France  they  are  no  longer  tlie  para- 
mount power  in  the  financial  world.  They 
are  not  exactly  monarchs  retired  from 
business,  but  they  have  reached  middle  age. 
The  fervour  of  their  hut  youth,  when  they 
staked  their  all  in  the  cause  of  the  anti- 
Napoleonic  alliance,  has  spent  itself.  Then 
they  had  not  so  much  to  stake.  You 
cannot  go  steep lecliasiiig  with  millions  in 
your  belt.  Every  additional  million  tends  to 
dissuade  from  risk.  Hence  tiie  Rothschilds 
are  more  than  ever  the  representatives 
of  Conservatism  both  in  politics  and  in 
finance. 

Of  the  net  result  of  their  infiuence  on  the 
relations  of  nations,  the  truest  word  that 
can  be  uttered  was  probably  that  which  fell 
from  one  of  the  Rothschilds  some  years  ago. 
Someone  had  been  repeating  the  familiar 
charge  that  the  financiers  were  working  for 
war  in  the  hope  of  thereby  adding  still  more 
to  their  enormous  fortunes.  Rothschild 
listened  quietly  for  a  time,  and  then  inter- 
posed :  "  Excuse  me,  sir ;  you  do  not 
understand.  None  of  us  want  war.  War  is 
bad  for  business.  But  what  we  like  best  is 
the  time  when  the  public  is  agitated  by  the 
dread  of  an  imminent  war.  When  stocks 
go  up  and  down  every  hour  of  the  day 
under  the  influence  of  alternate  fits  of 


confidence  and  of  despondency,  then  it  is 
that  the  financier  who  is  in  the  inside  track 
can  make  his  profit." 

The  position  of  the  Rothschilds  in  the 
world  of  finance  is  very  nuich  like  the 
position  of  the  British  Empire.  Tiirough- 
out  the  nineteenth  century  Great  Britain 
had  practically  a  mono])oly  of  the  sea,  of  the 
colonies,  and  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  In 
the  twentieth  century,  while  Britain  still 
holds  the  foremost  place  as  a  naval  and 
colonial  Power,  she  is  pressed  hard  by  many 
Powers  which,  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years 
ago,  were  absolutely  out  of  the  running. 
Hence,  although  the  British  Empire  was 
never  so  great,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
British  Sovereign  never  so  numerous  as 
to-day,  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  not  so 
dominant  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 
So  it  is  with  the  Rotiischilds.  Their  business 
is  probably  greater  to-day  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Of  their  invested  capital  no  accounts 
are  published.  The  firm  not  being  a  limited 
liability  comp^iy,  all  particulars  can  be  kept 
secret ;  but  although  it  may  be  doing  more 
business  than  it  ever  did,  it  is  no  longer  in 
the  position  of  an  autocrat  that  brooks  no 
rivals  near  its  throne.  One  small  fact  is 
sufficient  to  prove  this.  A  few  years  ago  the 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer  never 
took  counsel  with  any  financial  houses  in  the 
City  excepting  the  Rothschilds.  To-day, 
though  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
still  consults  the  Rothschilds,  he  also  con- 
sults other  financiers  —  a  fact  typical  of 
in  neb. 

Lord  Rothschild  is  regarded  as  the  ablest 
of  the  present  generation.     Besides  the 

financial  influence  which  he  exercises,  he 
has  made  himself  a  social  and  political  force 
of  no  mean  order.  The  institution  of  the 
week-end,  to  which  even  Parliament  itself 
has  recently  made  obeisance,  by  which  the 
leaders  of  politics  and  society  stream  one  of 
town  on  Friday  night  or  Saturday  morning 
to  spend  the  week-end  in  the  country,  has 
been  made  use  of  by  Lord  Rothschild  for 
the  consohdation  of  the  power  of  his  dynasty 
and  the  extension  of  its  infiuence.  In  his 
palatial  country  seat  at  Tring  he  brings 
together  for  week-ends '  leaders  of  both 
political  parties,  as  well  as  rising  men  who 
are  not  yet  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  leaders. 
Under  his  hospitable  roof  Tories  and  Liberal 
Unionists  and  Home  Rulers  meet  as  on 
neutral  ground,  and  Lord  Rothschild  is 
never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  is  able 
at  these  informal  rneetin^  to  r^dSlehimself 
useful  to  the  Ministers  of  the  KIIe^. 
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THE  SLEEPY  SONG 

By  JOSEPHINE  DODGE  DASKAM 

As  soon  as  the  fire  burns  red  and  low, 
And  the  house  up-stairs  is  still, 
She  sings  me  a  queer  little  sleepy  song. 
Of  sheep  that  go  over  the  hill. 

The  good  little  sheep  run  quick  and  soft, 
Their  colors  are  gray  and  white : 
They  follow  their  leader  nose  to  tail, 
For  they  must  be  home  by  night. 

And  one  slips  over  and  one  comes  next, 
And  one  runs  after  behind, 
The  gray  one's  nose  at  the  white  one's  tail. 
The  top  of  the  hill  they  find. 

And  when  they  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill 

They  quietly  slip  away, 

But  one  runs  over  and  one  comes  next — 

Their  colors  are  white  and  gray. 

And  over  they  go,  and  over  they  go, 
And  over  the  top  of  the  hill, 
The  good  little  sheep  run  thick  and  fast, 
And  the  house  up-stairs  is  still. 

And  one  slips  over  and  one  comes  next, 

The  good  little,  gray  little  sheep ! 

I  watch  how  the  fire  burns  red  and  low, 

And  she  says  that  I  fall  asleep.  ^  , 
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IT  was  altogether  out  of  pbice  for 
Honori;t,  being  ulready  engaged,  to 
show  fiiich  interest  in  a  mere  passing 
acquiiintance  like  Mr.  Trench  ;  !ier  sister 
made  mental  notes  on  a  lecture  to  bo 
delivered  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  it  was 
strangely  unlike  Honoria,  who  took  every- 
thing, even  her  engagement,  most  seriously. 
And  this  Mr.  Trench  was  not  in  the  least 
like  Dick's  report  of  him.  Mrs.  Selwood 
tried  to  recall  the  letter  word  for  word— 
"silent,  reserved,  inclined  to  pessimism,  a 
good  fellow  with  men,  but  not  at  all  fond  of 
w()men,  a  clever  barrister,  with  the  additional 
faculty  of  making  the  dust  stick."  He 
might  be  that;  and  "pretty  well  knocked  up 
through  over-work" — he  certainly  looked 
that. 

"  But,  then,"  she  lamented  to  herself,  as 
she  fluttered  the  pages  of  the  novel  she  was 
supposed  to  he  reading,  and,  from  beneath 
her  suiwhade,  watched  the  two  on  the  rocks 
below,  "  Dick  thought  he  probably  would 
not  use  his  introduction  to  us,  and  here 
within  the  fortnight  he  is  making  love  to 
Honoria !  If  Philip  should  run  down  for 
a  week-end  now,  it  might  he  awkward  !  " 

But  Mrs.  Selwood  was  quite  mistaken. 
Peyton  Trench  was  not  making  love,  and 
Honoria  was  (involuntarily,  perhaps)  wish- 
ing that  he  would.  He  was  talking  philo- 
sophy, and  -Honoria  was  (quite  definitely) 
wishing  that  he  wouldn't. 

She  assented  and  disagreed  indifferently, 
having  far  more  interest,  it  seemed,  in  the 
pebbles  she  was  dropping  into  the  sea  below 
than  in  anything  her  companion  was  saying. 

"  But  do  you  think  you  can  possibly  fore- 
tell what  any  man  will  become-  --ulLiiTiutcly  ?  " 
he  persisted  with  a  curious  earnestness,  quite 
unlike  his  usual  tactful  way  of  falling  into 
her  moods. 

" '  We  know  what  ^ve  are,' "  she  began 
idly,  and  stopped.  It  was  not  worth  the 
effort  to  continue. 

"Environment  and  heredity  fighting  it 
out.    Who  knows  which  will  win  ?  " 

"Environment,  if  one  could  always  live 


*  Copyright,  1903,  by  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  in  the 
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in  Cornwall,"  was  her  answer.  "You 
couldn't  be  wicked,  with  that  faiiyland  of 
])urple  coast-line  before  you  ;  or  sorrowfui, 
with  tiie  possibility  of  a  sea-maiden  popping 
iip  in  the  cave  over  there  ;  or  prosaic,  under 
the  walls  of  King  Arthur's  castle — could 
you?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  all  those  things,"  he  retorted 
coolly.    "  I'm  not  romantic,  like  you." 

She  was  a  trifle  nettled,  and  answered, 
twisting  her  ring  :  "  Haven't  we  had  enough 
philosophy  for  one  day  ?  " 

"  Does  it  bore  you  ?  " 

"  Rather.  My  mind  is  not  large  enough 
to  be  interested  in  such  matters  unless  they 
have  a  personal  application." 

"  I  should  Iiave  called  tSiis  rather  personal ; 
but  perhaps  you  have  had  no  hereditary 
weaknesses  to  conquer  —  only  graces  to 
develop.  Well — to  change  the  subject — 
that's  a  pretty  ring ;  looks  like  an  engage- 
ment-ring." 

"  It  is/'  said  Honoria  calmly  ;  and  there 
was  a  silence. 

"You  haven't  worn  it  before— since  I 
came-— have  you  ?  " 

"  I  cut  my  finger,"  she  explained,  "  and  it 
was  very  painful  at  first ;  and  then — I 
forgot."  She  ended  lamely  and  in  some 
confusion. 

"Then  how  could  I  be  expected  to  know  ?" 
he  demanded. 

Honoria  turned  and  looked  at  him  steadily  ; 
at  the  dark,  irregular  face,  with  its  strong 
lines  and  angles,  at  the  lighfc-grey  eyes,  now 
rather  clouded,  but  ready  for  a  sudden 
impulse  of  mirth,  at  the  humorous  uplifting 
of  one  eyebrow  above  the  other,  at  the  one- 
sided smile,  half-amused,  half-satiriciil,  on 
the  somewhat  grim  mouth.  Then  she  made 
up  her  mind  and  said  deliberately — 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  makes  the  least 
difference  whether  you  know  o]-  not." 

"  Nor  do  I,"  be  granted  ;  "  only  you  took 
the  trouble  to  teU  me,  by  wearing  your  ring 
again." 

Honoria  looked  away,  hot  and  un- 
comfortable. 

"  I  w^onder  wliy  it  is  that  I  like  you  so 
much  ? "  ho  continued  rfires6n^v>  with,  a, 
change  of  tone.  Posted  by  V^t^^gTC 
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"So  do  I,"  slie answered  lightly— "that  is, 
if  you  do." 

"  Well,  I  do,"  he  said  simply,  and  added  : 
"  Jt  isn't  because  you  arc  pretty,  you  know  ; 
I've  seen  scores  of  prettier  women." 

"  Thank  you  ! "  Slie  bent  her  head  in 
saucy  acknowledgment. 

"  You  must  know  that  is  true — unless  you 
are  vain,  and  I  didn't  think  that  of  you. 
Am  I  wrong  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  my  cleverness  ?  " 
she  suggested  a  trifle  bitterly. 

"  No,  nor  yet  befause  you  dross  well ;  nor 
for  yonr  pretty  ways  ;  nor  for  your  strange- 
ness. You  are  delicate  and  elusive,  and  as 
prickly  as  a — a— a  sea-thistle,  Hoiioria," 
said  he,  finding  his  image  at  last  in  the  little 
blue  flower  growing  at  his  feet.  "  I  think  I 
love  you  for  your  honesty." 

So  here  was  the  love-making  ;  and  after 
all,  Honoria  did  not  like  it ! 

"  I  am  not  '  Honoria '  to  you,"  she 
corrected  him  gently. 

"  Did  I  call  you  that  ?  I  am  very  absent- 
minded.  But  it  doesn't  matter,"  he  con- 
cluded, as  if  to  himself. 

"  Doesn't  it  ?  "  she  retorted,  with  a  little 
laujih.  "  Mr.  Lane  would  hardly  agi-ee  with 
you." 

"  Lane  ?    Oh  !  the  other  fellow,    I  see." 

"  Lucy  will  be  wanting  to  go  back.  It's 
nearly  tea-time,"  she  suggested,  as  he  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  break  the  silence. 

"  She  went  ten  minutes  ago,"  he  answered. 
"  I  heard  the  swish  of  her  skirt.  I  think 
she  wanted  us  to  join  her." 

"  IJy  all  means,"  said  the  girl,  and  rose 
quickly. 

Not  one  word  did  tliey  speak  as  he  helped 
her  up  the  steep  cliff-path.  When  they  were 
going  along  t!ic  stony  road,  she  skilfully 
steered  the  conversation  into  safe  shallows, 
with  no  help  from  him  beyond  a  bare  mono- 
syllable now  and  then.  But  when  fchey  stood 
at  the  gate  of  the  farmhouse  where  she  and 
her  sister  lodged,  he  seemed  suddenly  to 
rouse  himself. 

,"  Miss  Bentley,'*  he  said,  as  he  opened  the 
wicket  for  her,  "  I  have  made  a  fool  of 
myself  this  afternoon." 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  have,"  she  admitted 
sweetly.    "Come  in  to  tea." 

"No,  thank  you.  I  don't  deserve  it,"  he 
began.  But  as  she  walked  away  without 
dismissing  him,  lie  felt  called  upon  to  follow 
her  up  the  pai.Ii.  As  they  passed  under  the 
arch  of  fuchsia-trees,  with  their  dropping 
points  of  flame,  he  continued  hesitatingly : 
"  I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  undo  it." 


"  Tliere's  no  way,"  she  interrupted  quickly. 
"Such  things  are  never  undone;  they  are 
forgiven  often  ;  forgotten— sometimes." 

There  was  a  curious  note  in  her  voice  that 
made  Trench  lean  forward  to  see  her  face  ; 
but  she  kept  it  turned  away. 

They  reached  a  desolate  little  vine-covered 
summer-house,  damp  yet  from  the  recent 
rain,  its  floor  strewn  with  dead  leaves  and 
unripe  grapes ;  and  there  Honoria  paused, 
with  her  hand  resting  on  a  rickety,  lichen- 
covered  table,  and  faced  him. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  began  ;  but  she  looked  at 
him,  dumb  and  wide-eyed  with  some  emotion 
that  made  him  ask  hurriedly  :  "  What  is  it  ? 
What  is  wrong  ?    Tell  me." 

"  You  said  I  was  honest,"  she  almost 
whispered,  "  and— and  I  must  be — now.  I 
don't  know  what  you  have  done — you  have 
— you  have  caught  my  soul  away  from  me." 

He  stepped  back,  suddenly  white  and 
frowning. 

"  You  have — I  don't  know  how  it  could 
happen — in  two  weeks — but  my  will  is  no 
longer  mine."    Her  steady  look  dropped 

and  she  turned  away  ;  and  still  he  waited, 
quiet,  almost  breathless,  it  seemed. 

"  You  mean  that  you — love  me  ?  "  he 
asked  at  length. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered  duHy  ;  but 
went  on  with  sudden  anger  :  "  I  don't  know 
what  love  is  !  I  thought  I  loved  Philip— I 
told  him  so.  But  perhaps  there  are  other 
kinds  of  love— for  other  people.  I  don't 
know.    Tell  me  what  to  " 

She  stopped  and  held  out  her  hands 
appealingly,  but  before  he  could  take  them, 
slipped  her  ring  upon  the  table. 

"  I  must  be  free,"  she  said  simply. 

Then  he  took  her  hands,  but  almost 
coldly ;  and  she,  looking  up  into  his  face, 
was  frightened  and  asked  :  "  Are  yon  ill  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  smiling  a  little,  but 
with  beads  of  sweat  on  his  forehead  ;  "  only 
tempted." 

"  You  mean — that  I — I — am  mistaken  ?  " 

And  then  he  was  holding  her  close,  his 
face  against  her  brow,  as  he  said  hurriedly  : 
"  It  18  all  wrong,  Honoria.  I  am  sinning 
against  you — now— this  moment ;  for  even 
if  you  were  free,  I  am  not." 

She  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  keep  out  the 
pain. 

"  You  are  married,  then  ?  ' 
"  Oh,  no ! " — with  a  startled  lifting  of  the 
head. 

"  Engaged,  then  ?  "  , 
"Not  at  all."  xOOQie 
"  How,  then,  not  free  ?  "  ^ 
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"  '  You  must  tell  me  somethiag  else — it  is  my  right  to  know.    Quick  !    Before  he  comes.' " 


"  I  can't  tell  yon." 

"  But  why  ? "  She  tried  to  draw  away  ; 
but  he  held  her  fast. 

"  I— I  cannot.    I  am  a  coward." 

"  Let  me  !  "  she  said  in  a  low,  shamed 
voice  that  admitted  of  no  denial.  And 
when  he  had  released  her,  she  stood  with 
one  hand  leaning  ou  the  table,  the  other 
putting  back  her  dishevelled  hair. 

"  I  can't — quite — see,"  she  said  presently. 

He  was  equally  slow  in  answering ;  "  There 
are  some  things  a  man  cannot  help." 

"  And  there  are  seine  a  womaii  cannot 
understand.  You  said— you  made  me  think 
that  you  cared  " 

"  And  so  I  do ;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  tell 

you." 

"  Yet  when  I — let  you  see — you  put  me 

aside — without  any  reason  " 

"  Yes,"  he  admitted  quietly;  "  it  is  wrong — 


wrong ;  but  1  cannot  do  otherwise— -at 
present." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  some  day  ?  " 

"  If  I  can.  Hoiioria !  Don't  look  at 
me  in  that  way.    I  can't  stiuid  it." 

"  Is  it  something— something  that  you 
have  done  ?  I  could  forgive  yon  much," 
she  pleaded  timidly. 

"  No  ;  it's  no  use.  I've  wronged  you  and 
myself.    And  your  lover  " 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  stop  him. 

"  he  must  be  considered.    You  loved 

him  two  weeks  ago.  You  will  love  him  again." 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence,  biting  her 
lips  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

"  It's  altogether  my  fault,  and  I'll  go 
away  at  once  ;  then,  ptirhaps—  " 

She  suddenly  caught  his  arm  and  laid  her 
check  against  it.  "  Are  you  iiiade^i(granite, 
that  you  have  no  pity  for  us  ?  "  ^ 
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"  Orombling  atone,"  he  answered,  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  or  I  should  never  have  let 
things  come  to  this  pa^." 

He  would  have  gone  then,  but  she  clung 

to  his  arm  desperately,  saying  :  "  X  cannot  let 
you  go— not  if  you  love  me — as  you  say. 
Kiss  me — let  us  be  iiappy — kiss  me  !  " 

"  If  I  do,  Tin  lost,"  he  said  shortly.  "If 
you  have  any  respect  for  me,  Ilonoria,  or 
wish  to  liave,  be  strong  for  us  both." 

And  prosciiLiy,  as  he  waited,  she  lifted  up 
her  head  and  a»d  very  quietly,  turning 
away  along  the  path  :  "  Yes,  I  wUl.  Good- 
bye." 

"A  moment,"  said  he,  and  she  looked 
over  her  shoulder  to  see  him  holding  her 
ring.    "  You  have  forgotten  this." 

As  she  took  it,  he  added  :  "  Put  it  on  !  " 

"  Not  yet !  " 
"  Better." 

"  I  can't.  Wonid  yon  make  me  desperate  ?  " 

"  (iod  forgive  me,  Honoria  !  " 

"  I  hope  he  may,"  said  she  bitterly.  "  I 
can't."  And  she  went  away  without  looking 
back. 

"  I  couldn't  wait  for  you  any  longer," 
said  her  sister,  as  slie  entered  their  sitting- 
room.    "  I'll  ring  for  some  fresh  tea.  Isn't 

Mr.  Trench  coming  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Honoria,  and  shut  her  Hps 
tightly  as  the  lecture  began. 

Presently  she  walked  over  to  the  mantel 
anil  o]teiied  a  letter  lying  there.  As  Mrs. 
Sclwood  concluded,  she  turned  to  her  with  a 
slight  smile,  sajing  :  "Tin's  is  from  Philip. 
He  writes  that  he  is  thinking  of  coming 
dowu  for  the  week-end— to-morrow.  I 
shall  whe  him  to  postpone  it ;  that  is  all." 

"  Honoria ! " 

"  Lucy ! " 

"  Have  you  gone  mad  ?  " 

Honoria  iaiigheil.  "Oh,  no;  I — I  think 
not ;  only—  next  week  would  suit  me  better. 
I  can  cspiaiii  to  him,    Don't  you  bother  !  " 

"It  is  very  fortunate  for  you,"  said  her 
sister  slowly,  "  that  Philip  has  a  good 
temper." 

"Yes,  I  congratulate  myself,"  said  IFon- 
oria,  still  laughing  a  Htbie,  as  she  went  out 
of  the  room.  "  No,  thank  you,  I  don't  want 
any  tea." 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  following 
week  that  their  landlady  said,  as  she  brought 
in  the  breakfast — 

"  Mr.  Trench  had  a  bad  night,  mum." 

"  Is  he  ill  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Selwood.  "  I 
wondered  w!iy  wc  hiid  not  seen  him  lately," 
she  continued,  turning  to  Honoria. 

"  There  now,  mum,  I  thought  there  was 


something  I  meant  to  tell  you.'  He's  been 
very  bad  for  several  days ;  and  Mrs.  Brown 
was  so  anxious  that  she  wanted  to  have  the 
doctor  from  Camelford — only  he  wouldn't 
Iiear  of  it  " 

"  "What  is  the  matter  with  him  "t  "  inter- 
rupted Honoria. 

"  Why,  that's  just  it,  miss.  Mrs.  Brown 
doesn't  know  " 

The  sistera  listened  in  silence  to  the  long 
list  of  symptoms  that  Mrs.  Brown  had 
discovered,  or  thought  she  had  discovered  ; 
and  when  the  landlady  was  gone,  liucy 
said— ■ 

"I  suppose,  as  he  is  Dick's  friend,  we 
ought  to  send  to  inquire  ;  or,  perhaps,  when 
we  are  out  this  morning,  we  might  stop 
and  ask.  Which  do  you  think  would  be 
better  ? " 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  said  Honoria  in- 
differently. 

Eventually  they  had  no  need  of  a  decision, 
for  on  their  way  to  the  cliffs  they  met 
Mrs.  Brown  just  turning  in  at  her  own  gate, 
and  stopped  to  ask— that  is,  Lucy  asked, 
while  Honoria  stood  by,  tracing  patterns  in 
the  dust  with  her  sunshade. 

"  You  see,  mum,  I'm  afraid  he's  losing  his 
mind,"  the  woman  was  saying  ;  "  such  a  nice 
gentleman  as  he  is,  too  " 

She  stopped  in  amazement,  and  Lucy 
turned  to  see  her  sister  slowly  walking  up 
the  path  to  meet  Trench,  who  stood  at  the 
door. 

With  an  effort  Lucy  preserved  iicr  look  of 
kindly  interest  and  continued  to  tiilk,  until 
presently  Honoria  came  back  alone. 

"  Well,  miss,  what  do  you  think  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Brown. 

"  He  seems  nearly  recovered,"  said  the 
girl  coldly,  and  turned  to  her  sister.  "  He 
was  coming  down  to  speak  with  you,  but  I 
thought  it  better  to  dissuade  him," 

"Much  better,"  said  Tjucy,  hidiiDg daggers, 
and  the  sisters  turned  away. 

On  the  following  day,  they  were  sitting 
in  the  garden,  and  Lucy  had  been  reading 
aloud,  when  Trench  was  announced.  Hon- 
oria flushed  a  little,  not  having  forgotten 
certain  coninients  made  by  her  sister  the  day 
before,  and  Lucy  herself  appeared  rather 
displeased. 

Altogether  it  was  a  short  and  uncomfort- 
able visit,  for  Honoria  bent  over  her  sewing 
with  scarcely  a  word,  Trench  seemed  feeble 
and  depressed,  and  Mrs.  Selwood  found 
unsupported  affability  rather  difficult.  When 
he  arose  to  go,  he  said  "  Goodrbye,"  as  he 
meant  to  return  to  town  on  the  morrow. 
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nonoria  stood  looking  after  him,  aiid 
hi^forc  Lucy  could  utter  a  word  of  protest, 
dropped  her  sewiiiij  and  followed. 

S!ie  overtook  liim  jusr.  boyoitd  tlie  gate, 
and  be  turned  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  and 
stopped  short. 

"T  only  wanted —to  say  that  I — under 
stiuid  you  better  than  I  did,"  she  said, 
colourii^  painfully. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Siuce  yesterday," 

» "What  then  ?    Yesterday  ?    What  hap- 


"Then  he  vratked  slowly  back,  atid  the  dog  followed  hiin." 


pened  yesterday  ? "  He  clntxjlied  her  wrist, 
with  a  certain  look  of  fear  in  liis  eyes. 

"  I  saw  you  yesterday —you  know." 

"  You  saw  me  ?  "  He  stared  a  moment, 
then  dropped  her  hand.  "Yes?  You  saw 
nie  yesterday  ?  What  then  ?  You  have  dis- 
covered, no  doulit — I  don't  reraeinber— tliat 
I  was  rigiit  in  not  letting  you  sacrifice  " 

"  No  ;  that's  the  point,"  she  said,  smiling 
a  little.  "  You  are  quite  wrong.  I  came  to 
tell  you  so." 

"  You  think  I  am  wrong'? " 

"  Yes." 


"  You  are  verv  foolish  !  " 
"  Yes." 
"  Well  ?  " 

"Yon  see,  we  expect  Philip  to-niorrow, 
and  I  thought,  perhaps— oh  !  why  won't  you 
help  me  ?  " 

"  Help  you  ?  I  will,"  said  be  suddenly. 
"  You  are  a  mere  baby  in  these  niattei  w.  I 
must  help  you  from  youreelf,  Honoria." 

'*  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  are  not  to 
blame,"  she  said  earnratly. 

"  But  I  am  not  sure,"  he  replied,  scanning 
her  closely. 

"Could  I  not 
help—  ?  "  she  began 
piteously. 

"  How  many  good 
women  "  lie  be- 
gan, but  turned  bis 
sentence  difTerentlv — 
"help-ihe  devil!"  he 
ended  in  a  hopeless 
tone.  "  It  ims  gone 
too  far." 

«  How  long  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Some  three  and  a 
lialf  centuries,  I  know  ; 
probably  nutcli  longer. 
And  I'm  tlie  last  of 
my  family."  Ho 
changed  hia  touc. 
"  There's  a  man  coming 
up  the  lane." 

"It's  Philip,"  she 
said,  turning  to  look. 
"I  shall  teU  him— 
very  soon." 

"Xo,"  ho  inter- 
rupted eagerly. 
"  Wait  ~  wait  a 
foi'tnigbt  after  I 
have  gone."  head- 
ing tile  protest  iu 
her  face,  be  coii- 
tinued  :  "  Take  my 
judgment,  and  be  quite  sure  first.  Would 
yon  have  me  cnrse  myself  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  hard,  then  said :  "  Very 
well ;  I  shall  begin  my  acting  at  once." 

Tliereupon  she  went  to  meet  Lane,  with  a 
pretty  air  of  ]>leased  surprise,  and  brought 
liim  lip  and  presented  Iiim  to  Trench. 

"Heard  of  you  from  Dick  oi'ton,"  said 
Lane,  advuiiciiig  more  than  hiilf-way  in 
friendliness  ;  and  during  tbeir  few  moments' 
talk  Treiieb  decided  tliat  be  was  tlie  right 
sort.  I'rescntly  he  left  tliem  together,  and, 
as  he  stopped  short  in  Im^walk  scuno  dozen 
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piicea  away,  heard  Lane's  rather  loud,  cheer- 
ful voice  from  the  garden,  saying  :  "  Seems 
a  pleasant  chap.    Well,  sweetheart  " 

Some  hours  later,  Ti-ench  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,looking  across  at  a  misty  coast- 
line as  it  disappeared  slowly  in  the  rosy  twi- 
light, when  Honoria  came  up  silently  behind 
him,  and  kneeling  at  his  shoulder,  ■  said : 
"Don't  look  back  at  me.  Philip  will  meet  me 
here  in  a  few  minutes.  He  just  stopped  at 
the  post-otRcc — some  business.  I  thought  I 
should  find  you  here — where  you  told  me — ■ 
you  know.  You  nuist  tell  me  something 
else — it  is  my  right  to  know.  Quick  ! 
Before  he  comes,  teil  me  how—" 

Keeping  his  fsice  resolutely  away  from  her, 
he  said  :  "You  know  most  of  it ;  but  you 
cannot  realise,  of  coui-se,  what  it  means  to 
have  one's  whole  body  cry  out  for  stimfflant 
— weela  at  a  time.  I  make  do  excuses  ;  but 
you  must  understand  that  the  case  is  hope- 
less—I  have  tried  all  the  ways.  When  I  was 
younger,  1  made  a  better  fight ;  but  it  was 
bound  to  bo  a  losing  game  in  the  end  ;  one 
individual  against — how  many  ?  I  might 
have  suceceded,  but  I  nearly  broke  down 
over  my  first  important  case.  I  took  a 
little  and  it  cai'ried  me  through  ;  it  was  a 
triumph.  Since  then,  my  whole  reputation  is 
built  upon  it."  He  turned  and  smiled  at  her  a 
moment.  "  I  saw  that  it  was  a  losing  fight, 
and  I  made  the  beat  of  it,  perhaps ;  only  I 
vowed  never  to  love  any  woman ;  and  I  have 
broken  that  vow.  I  am  talking  too  long. 
This  last  time,  though— I  am  ashamed  and 
sorry  for  this  last  time  ■" 

"  It  wag  because  you  were  unhappy,"  she 
said  softly. 

"  Don't  excuse  it,"  was  the  curt  answer. 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  silver-mounted 
leather  flask,  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and 
with  a  sudden  movement  hurled  it  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff*,  then  turned  to  her,  his  face 
a  deep  red. 

"  I  trost  you  don't  believe  that  I  am 
guilty  of  excess  often  ?  " 

She  apparently  did  not  hear,  for  she  said  : 
*'  Hinee  you  will  not  have  me  on  any  other 
terms,  will  you  take  me  with  you— over  the 
cliff -like  the  flask  ?  " 

A  sudden  tremor  shook  the  hands  that 
reached  for  hers  ;  still  he  would  not  look  at 
her,  but  only  at  the  grey  sea,  as  he  said, 
clutching  her  hard  :  "  If  I  do  not,  it  is 
from  love  of  you;  if  you  will  believe  — the 
temptation  " 

He  loosed  her  hands  as" suddenly  as  he  liad 
taken  them,  and  got  to  his  feet,  looking 


down  upon  her.  "  You  can  be  strong,"  he 
said  steadily,  "and  you  will  be  happy,  and  I 
shall — do  what  I  can." 

There  was  a  sound  of  whistling  above,  and 
Lane's  voice  called  across  the  furze-meadow 
behind  them :  "  Honoria  I " 

^  Trench  helped  her  to  her  feet,  and  witly 
his  handkerchief  dusted  from  her  dress 
various  bits  of  grass  and  seeds  clinging  to  it. 
Then,  as  he  rose  to  face  her,  she  said  with  a 
curious  little  gesture  of  the  hands,  as  if  she 
were  throwing  something  away :  "  Thank 
you." 

"  Don't  marry  him  if  you  find  that  1  iiavc 
judged  you  wrongly.  But  give  the  evil  spell 
time  to  lose  its  effect ;  and,  meanwhile,  be 
good  to  him." 

Then  Honoria  gathered  her  courage 
together  and  said  clearly :  "  Whatever 
happens,  you  are  and  I  am ;  and  I'm 
glad  "    Her  voice  failed  her. 

He  smiled  into  her  shining  eyes.  "Now 
you're  Honoria  !  " 

She  gathered  her  skirts  about  her  and 
fairly  ran  up  the  little  slope  to  the  summit, 
where  slie  knew  Lane  was  looking  for  her. 
At  the  top  she  paused  a  second  and  waved 
her  hand,  and  Trench  was  left  alone. 

How  long  he  sat  tliere  he  never  knew. 
He  was  roused  by  a  soft  rustle  in  the  grass, 
and  turned  with  his  heart  beating  wildly  ; 
but  it  was  not  Honoria.  It  was  a  stray  dog, 
a  poor,  mangy  cur  that  came  up  and  nosed 
him,  and  linaliy,  taking  courage,  thrust  his 
head  under  the  man's  arm  for  comfort. 
Trencii's  hand  almost  mechanically  fell  to 
rubbing  the  forlorn  head,  and  thereupon  ho 
came  to  himself  with  a  jerk.  He  leaned  out 
over  the  cliff  and  looked  down  upon  the 
waves  curdling  over  the  boulders  below, 
then  addressed  the  friendly  beast  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Melodramatic  instinct,  old  chap,  that's 
what  it  was,  made  me  hurl  that  flask  down 
below  ;  only  have  to  get  another  to-morrow. 
To-morrow  ?  Not  quite  so  soon,  if  we  can 
help  it,  eh  ?  Conic  along  home  now,  and 
you  shall  share  a  hone  with  me ;  and  we'll 
call  you  Oedipus,  perhaps — he  had  a  bad 
ancestry,  if  I  remember — hke  yon  and  me. 
And  when  they  get  tlie  better  of  us,  as  they 
are  bound  to  do,  you  lop-eared,  blear-eyed 
creature,  why,  we'll  juat  drink  their  health ; 
there's  nothing  else  for  us  to  do,  eh  ? 
To  my  ancestors  I " 

He  raised  his  hand  in  an  imaginary  toast, 
then  he  walked  .slowly  back,  and  the  dog 
followed  him. 
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By  feed  WHISHAW.* 


0 II E 1'  H I N  a 
happened  in 
tlie  harbour  of 
Valparaiso 
■wiiicli  sent  a 
chill  of  horror 
and  amaze- 
ment throng!)- 
out  the  civii- 
ised  world — 
the  limited 
section  of  the 
world,  that  is,  which  heard  of  the  matter; 
for  since  it  was  hushed  up  as  soon  as  born, 
and  promptly  denied  by  those  connected  with 
naval  matters  (lest  a  new  and  deserving  in- 
vention slionld  lie  condemned  before  it  should 
have  been  bronght  to  perfection),  the  rumour 
of  the  amazing  mishap  was  not  allowed  to 
spread . 

The  submarine  torpedo-ve^el,  the  Cor- 
morant admittedly  the  most  successful  product 
of  human  ingenuity  in  this  line  up  to 
the  present  moment,  had  suddenly  and  un- 
accountably disappeared — made  off  "on  its 
own,"  carrying  away  with  it  its  inventor,  a 
yon  iiji  cngi  neer  of  wonderf  nl  promise, 
to^''et)ier  with  itis  little  crew  of  four  persons. 

Jt  had  disappeared  at  a  singularly  unfor- 
tunate moment,  for  the  Chilian  Government 
had  just  signified  its  intention — -after  ex- 
haustive trials — to  purchase  the  vessel.  Its 
designer  and  inventor,  Chillingworth,  had 
himself  brought  the  httle  diving  steamer 
into  harbour  in  order  to  offer  her  for  sale. 
He  had  himself  suggested  and  carried  out 
the  experiments  whidi  had  so  deliglitcd  and 
amazed  the  heads  of  the  Chilian  Naval  De- 
partment, and  Government  had  only  that 
very  morning  notified  the  gifted  inventor  of 
its  intention  to  purchase  upon  his  own 
terms.  It  wsls  a  singularly  unfortunate 
moment  for  the  mysterious  little  craft  to 
choose  in  order  to  make  off  and  disappear  ; 
a  hon-ible  disappointment  for  the  Chilian 
authorities,  who  were  as  pleased  with  their 
new  acquisition  as  a  child  with  its  last  toy ; 
and  of  course,  as  all  agreed,  it  was  a  tcriible 
thing  for  Chillingworth  and  his  companions. 


*  Coriyrif-lit.  I!t03,  by  Fred  WhiBhaw,  in  the  United 
States  of  Atnenca. 


"  Oh  !  they'll  turn  up,"  some  said.  "  He's 
done  it  to  show  us  that  the  marvels  of  his 
devilish  little  ship  were  not  exhausted  at  the 
trial  trip." 

"  Mayl)e,"  oLliers  rejoined  ;  "but  one  coidd 
see  he  didn't  expect  her  to  dive.  Several 
witnesses,  men  who  were  in  the  harbour  at 
the  time,  declare  that  they  saw  him  running 
about  and  shouting  to  his  fellows  just  bfefore 
they  sank,  and  one  of  them  jumped  over- 
board. He  says  he  left  because  the  Cormorant 
was  making  off  on  its  own,  and  he  didn't 
particularly  relish  it." 

"Well,  Ciiiliingworth  will  bring  her  along 
home,"  said  the  sanguine  ones,  and  laid 
odds  upon  it,  though  they  were  sorry  they 
had  backed  their  opinions  before  forty- 
eight  hours  had  passed,  for  there  was  stdl 
no  sign  of  the  Cormorant,  and  the  prospects 
of  clever  Chillingworth  and  his  men  return- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  began  to 
look  faint  indeed.  The  Cormorant  had 
come  splendidly  through  her  trial  trips. 
She  had  travelled  twenty-five  miles  in  an 
irregular,  marked  coui-se,  totally  submerged, 
and  had  testified  her  actual  proximity 
to  each  of  the  mark-boats  specially  placed 
for  her  trial  spin,  by  shooting  up  a  sub- 
marine rocket  (invented  by  Chillingwortli) 
in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  followed  the 
course  laid  down  for  him.  Then  she  had 
returned— still  submerged — into  the  harbour, 
threaded  her  way  among  the  ships  which 
crowded  the  naiTow  waterway,  and  had  taken 
up  her  moorings  at  the  very  spot  she  bad 
occupied  a  couple  of  hours  before. 

It  was  a  smart  performance,  and  theauthori- 
ties  had  agreed  to  purchase  without  a  dis- 
sentient note,  though  the  price  asked  by 
Chillingworth  was  enormous. 

And  tben,  but  a  few  iionrs  later,  when  the 
gifted  young  American  was  about  to  come 
asliore  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  compli- 
mentary banquet  arranged  in  his  honour,  he 
being  then—  as  some  declared  —  already 
dressed  for  the  feast,  the  marvellous  little 
ship  suddenly  sank  of  its  own  accord  and 
made  off. 

Days  passed  -  three,  four,  five  days,  and 
there  was  no  news  of  her.  "  How  could  there 
be  any  ?  "  asked  the  crwdrera.  aiui  ^ven  the 
most  sanguine  c<!jlS!t^fcfe*Sidw'^)g^  to  have 
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much  hope  that  ChiUingworth  and  his  men 
wonld  return. 

Certainly  no  one  would  have  supposed  that 
the  political  difficulti^  of  the  little  Republic 
of  Koxalia  could  have  anytliing  fco  do  with 
the  disappeiinuu*!;  of  ibe  Cormorant ;  yet  this 
was  the  actual  fact,  as  iimst  now  be  expUiioed. 

Thosy  wlio  know  their  South  America  are 
doubtless  aware  tiiat  the  Kepublic  of  Pal- 
ladia has  for  iieijilibours,  one  on  each  side 
of  her,  the  little  Friucipallty  of  Pamira  and 
the  tiny  Republic  of  Rosalia.  But  for  the 
buffer  State  of  Palladia,  these  two  little 
Powers  would  long  mince  have  flown  at  one 
another's  throats,  for  their  mutual  hatred 
was  a  mature  and  very  perfect  growth,  the 
product  of  centuries  of  trade  rivalry  and 
political  jealousy. 

Both  States  were  entirely  impecunious— a 
second  safeguard  ;  for  if  either  could  have 
afforded  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  the 
other,  the  expedition  would  have  taken 
place.  Doubtless  big  Palladia  would  after- 
wards have  knocked  tlieir  heads  together 
for  quarrelling,  as  a  big  boy  would  punish 
two  smaller  fellows  whom  he  found  fighting, 
but  nevertheless  Rosalia  would  have  flung 
herself  upon  Pamira  if  she  could,  and 
Pamira  would  have  done  the  same  by 
Rosalia,  in  the  scorn  of  consequence  and  of 
her  great  neighbour  Palladia. 

Of  late  there  bad  been  terrible  (quarrelling 
between  the  two  little  States.  Some  com- 
mercial rivalry  had  grown  intolerably  acute, 
and  the  usual  meaningless  tbreats  had 
passed  between  the  Chancellories —meaning- 
less because  hitherto  both  States  had  been 
well  aware  that  notliing  could  ever  come  of 
this  wordy  war,  and  doubtless  Roxalia  was 
no  more  frightened  by  Pamba's  threats  on 
this  occasion  than  heretofore.  Yet — as  she 
was  now  to  discover  to  her  sudden  amaze- 
ment and  consternation — she  stood,  for  once, 
in  real  aui  innninent  peril. 

For  not  long  since,  the  multi-millionaire 
Heavyside,  of  New  York,  had  contracted  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Princess  Rosa, 
daughter  of  Karl  Edouard  of  Pamira,  and — 
the  Prince  being  an  old  man,  and  frail— had 
made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  occnpy 
the  worthy  old  sovereign's  throne  when  the 
time  came,  if  money  could  effect  his  object. 
Whether,  when  the  time  came,  he  should 
he  called  reigning  Prince  or  Prince  Consort, 
did  not  trouble  Mr.  Heavyside  ;  either  would 
8uit  him  nicely,  he  declared,  so  long  as 
he  might  run  the  show.  Then  came  the 
quarrel  between  tiie  two  little  States, 
and  the  people  of  Pamira  learned  to  their 


surprise  and  delight  that  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Rosa,  though  socially  a  ^msalUance, 
was  to  prove  politically  both  signiflcant  and 
important  for  their  country.  "  Guess  I'll 
soon  stop  their  bluffing,"  Heavyside  had  said. 
"  J'ni  off  to  Xew  Y'ork  right  now,  father-in- 
luw,  and  I  guess  Fit  deal  you  a  good  hand." 
Within  twenty-four  hours  Heavyside  had 
bought  a  fine  cruiser.  Slie  cost  him  more 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  but  the  ship 
was  cheap  at  that.  While  in  the  city  he  met 
young  Obillingwortb,  whose  little  vessel,  the 
Cormorant^  then  lay  in  dock  for  inspection. 
Heavyside  had  already  purchased  bis  cruiser, 
and  was  not  inclined  to  deal  for  the  sub- 
marine ;  he  did  not  believe  in  that  class  oif 
vessel,  and,  moreover,  the  cruiser  would  suit 
his  purpose. 

"  My  ship  would  sink  a  dozen  of  your 
wiLsps,"  he  said,  ■"  in  as  many  minutes. 
How're  yon  goin'  to  see  under  watei'  ?  " 

"  I  claim  that  1  can,"  said  Chilli ug worth. 

"  Wal,  can  you  bombard  a  town  ?  "  asked 
the  other. 

"  I  can  prevent  your  ship  doing  it,  or  any 
other,"  said  Chillingworth. 

"  Wal,  you've  got  to  catch  her  first,  sonny, 
and  my  ship's  going  to  sail  two  miles  to  your 
one,  and  see  where  she's  heading,  too.  No, 
I  ain't  dealin' ;  yours  may  be  very  clever, 
hut  I  don't  believe  in  it.  You  get  forrard  a 
bit  w'ith  your  submarines  and  then  bring  me 
one,  and  I  don't  kiiow  but  what  I'll  take  it ; 
but  that  ain't  going  to  be  to-day." 

"Better  buy  this  one,"  said  Chillingworth, 
"or  she'll  go." 

"  Let  her  go,  then,  and  be  hanged  ! " 
replied  Heavyside  rudely,  and  the  remark 
cost  him  dear. 

So  back  went  Prince  Consort  Heavyside 
to  Pamira,  and  a  few  days  later  there  sailed 
into  port,  to  the  delight  of  Prince  and 
people,  the  beautiful  cruiser  Devastator. 

"Guess  Roxalia's  ours,"  said  Heavyside; 
"You  can  go  nap  on  that  ship,  father- 
in-iaw.  Come,  and  we'll  send  them  that 
ultimatum  right  now." 

And  Prince  Karl  Edouard,  nothing  loth, 
launched  forth  his  ultimatum  conveying  to 
the  miserable  Republic  of  Roxalia  certain 
unheard  of  and  preposterous  demands,  the 
refusal  of  which  meant  war,  and  the  acqui- 
escence with  which  was  utterly  impossible. 

The  idtimatum  an'ived  at  a  moment 
when  President,  Council,  and  people  had 
already  been  plunged  into  a  state  of  amaze- 
ment and  consternation  by  the  news,  wired 
from  Pamira  by  the  Roxalian  minister  at 
Karl  Edouard's  court/  of  the  eudden  pur- 
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"  So  back  went  Prince  Consort  Heavy  side." 


cbase  of  a  first-ctfiss  cruiser,  sufficient  — 
albeit  a  second-hand  article— of  itself  to 
dictate  terms  at  tlio  caunoii's  mouth  to 
helpless  Kosalia.  For  the  latter  State 
possessed  but  two  old  gunboats,  and  of  these 
one  was  now  enjoying  its  yearly  holiday  in 
dry-dock,  while  the  other  was  usefully 
employed  as  a  fe\er  hospital  for  the  capital 
city  of  Vilhimbrosa. 

And  before  the  President  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  ibis  terrible  news  of  the 
cruiser's  purchase,  there  came  -  to  render  the 
Roxalian  dilemma  utterly  hopeless  —  the 
ultimatum  of  the  Prince. 

"This  explains  the  cruiser,"  said  tbe  Presi- 
dent.  "What  on  earth  are  we  going  to  do  ?" 


This  was  a  ques- 
tion which  not  one 
of  the  Cabinet  could 
answer.  There  teas 
nothing  to  do,  and 
everyone  of  them 
knew  it. 

Nevertheless, 
most  of  them  jid- 
journed  to  the 
harbour  in  order  to 
inspect  "  the  Coast- 
fruard  vessels,"  as 
President  Palossa 
grand  i  loqncn  t  ly 
called  tlie  two  old 
gunboats.  And  it 
was  while  his  Ex- 
cellency, with  half-a- 
dozen  of  his  gravely 
depressed  colleagues, 
was  busy  over  this 
pitiful  inspection  of 
his  two  useless  sliips, 
that  a  most  extra- 
0  r d  i  n  a  ry  thin  g 
happened. 

Bartolozzi,  the 
Minister  of  tbe 
Interior,  suddenly 
cried  out :  "  Blue 
Heaven,  Palossa  1 
see  I  It  is  the  sea 
serpent ! " 

It  was  not  a  sea 
serpent,  bn t  the 
upper  extremities  of 
a  submarine  vessel 
rising  from  the 
deep.  Hartolozzi, 
being  a  Minister  of 
the  Inteiior,  may  be 
forgiven  the  mistake, 
since  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
versed  in  matters  connected  with  the  ocean. 

Up  came  Chilliugworth's  Cormorant,  for 
she  it  was,  shaking  tbe  water  from  her 
shoulders  and  revealing  herself,  presently,  a 
beautiful  little  sea-monster,  floating  like  a 
duck  upon  tbe  waves,  and  riding  the  ocean 
as  easily  and  as  gracefully  as  though  she 
no  more  possessed  the  gift  of  diving  beneath 
tbe  surface  tlian  did  the  clumsy  old  gun- 
boat that  lay  but  a  few  yai'ds  from  her 
ipiarter. 

Speechless  with  amazement,  the  President 
and  his  men  watched  the  phenomenon. 
Still  speechless,  they  saTC^hillhig:worth  come 
on  deck   and  fetotety  VHie^gftfeied  the 
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courtesy  automatically.    Chillingworth  asked 

two  questions. 

"  Is  tliere  any  gentleman  of  the  Press 
present  ?  "  was  the  first  question,  and  upon 
being  informed  that  a  reporter  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  among  the  group  of  men 
before  him,  he  requested  that  the  gentleman 
might  foithwith  be  arrested  until  further 
notice,  *'  in  case  of  accidents."  Paiossa 


ministers  and  of  Paiossa  sounded  hopeful 
and  jubilant.  It  was  evident  that  the 
stranger  had  brouglit  good  news. 

A  sailor,  standing  sentry  at  the  top  of  the 
companion,  plainly  overheard  Paiossa  repeat, 
in  amazement,  some  words  spoken  in  a  lower 
tone  by  Chillingworth.  These  words  were  : 
"  Declare  war  at  midday  to-morrow  !  "  He 
did  not  catch  Ciiillingworth's  words,  nor 


"  Up  came  Chilling  worth's  Cormorant,  shaking  the  wator  from  her  shoulders." 


had  the  protesting  individual  locked  up  in  a 
cabin. 

"  Now,  may  I  be  presented  to  the 
President?"  continued  Chillingworth.  "Tell 
his  Excellency  I  have  come  upon  business 
of  vital  importance." 

Paiossa  bowed. 

"  I  am  the  President,"  he  said. 

Then  Chillingworth  drew  tlic  old  man 
aside,  and  they  conversed  awhile  in  under- 
tones, but  presently  Paiossa  beckoned  to  his 
ministers,  and  it  was  noticed  that  his  face 
seemed  to  have  grown  younger  by  ten  years, 
and  the  eight  men  conversed  together  in  an 
animated    fashion.     The  voices   of  the 


anything  else  that  was  said  until  Paiossa 
suddenly  observed  aloud— 

*'  Very  well,  then,  you  shall  show  us  this, 
and  if  all  goes  well,  war  shall  be  declared 
to-morrow ;  that  will  make  'em  stare,  eh, 
Bai-tolozzi  ?  eh,  Sebastian  ?  "  The  old  man 
rnbbed  his  hands.  "  Hi !  you  there  on  the 
empty  coal-]igbter  ! "  he  shouted,  "  haul 
yonr  craft  out  of  liarbonr  into  the  open 
there  and  anchor  her  ;  then  come  ashore  in 
the  diiigliy  ;  see  you  leave  nothing  alive  on 
board,  and  nothing  you  value  —quickly  now." 

"  What  arc  yon  going  to  do  with  the 
lighter? "  said  the  man  liesitatinglv.  "Shall 
I  be  paid  for  it  ih^m  i^iwasgiGigl^ 


"  Suddeoly,  vithout  warning,  the  bows  of  the  vessel  seemed  to  jiart  asnnder.' 
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"  You  sliiill  bo  well  paid,  and  we're  going 
bo  send  it  fco  tbe  devil,  1  hope  !  "  shouted 
Palossa,  rubbing  his  hands  together. 

No  one  had  ever  seen  the  old  man  so 
jubilant  before  this  day.  The  lighterman 
quickly  banled  his  craft  out  into  the  open 
aod  left  her  there,  he  and  his  crew  returning 
in  his  small  boat. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  if  yon're  ready,"  said 
Chilling  worth,  "  I  am." 

Paiossa  bowed.  His  excitement  prevented 
further  speech. 

The  Cormorant  slo\\ly  sank  and  dis- 
appeared. Two  minutes  later  there  was  a 
ci'asli  and  a  commotion,  and  up  Hew  the 
fragments  of  the  lighter ;  there  were  not 
two  planks  of  lier  left  united.  The  President 
cheered  aloud  and  clapped  his  handji,  and 
the  ministers  followed  suit.  None  prraent 
could  find  words  to  thank  Chillingworth 
when  he  reappeared. 

"  You  have  saved  us.  What  shall  we  say  to 
you  ? "  said  old  Palossa,  grasping  his  band, 
tears  standing  in  his  eyes. 

«  That's  all  right,"  replied  Chillingworth. 
"  If  you're  content,  I  am,  too.  Now,  then, 
I'll  be  off.  Declare  war  punctually  at  twelve 
to-morro\v  ;  send  your  man  a  wire.  Don't 
allow  anyone  ashore  meanwidle,  and  especially  - 
keep  that  reporter  chap  under  lock  and  key. 
The  old  gunboat  can  follow  when  she  likes, 
and  dictiite  what  terras  yoa  will  if  she  ever 
I'eaches  Paraira.  There'll  be  nothing  to  hurt 
her  once  she  gets  there,  not  after  about  four 
to-morrow  afternoon." 

At  Pamira  all  was  excitement.  The 
Devastator  would  sail  next  day  to  bombard 
the  town  of  Villambrosa,  unless,  indeed, 
the  Roxalians  climbed  down  meanwhile  and 
agreed  to  tlie  impossible  conditions  offered 
them,  in  R]iite  of  the  impudent  defiance 
which  had  this  day  been  hurled  in  the  face 
of  Pamira  by  the  Roxalian  nunister. 

"The  poor  devils,"  as  Karl  Bdouard 
expre^ed  it,  "had  declared  war' to  save  their 
pride,"  and  his  Yankee  son-in-law  had  re- 
joined :  "  They  may  declare  war,  but  I  bet 
my  hfe  they  can't  wage  it.  Wliat !  against 
this  yer  Devastator  ?  They're  going  to  climb 
down  soon's  they  see  her,  father-in-law, 
that's  sure  as  death," 

Fortunately  for  them,  most  of  the  crew  of 
the  hevadaUrr  were  ashore  being  entertained 
by  the  marine  autliorities  before  entering 
upon  the  arduous  duty  of  steaming  to 
ViUamhrosa ;  for,  about  three  o'clock,  the 
harbour  quays  being  then  crammed  with 
spectators  anxious  to  see  the  beautiful  craiser 
which  had  but  to  appear  in  oi-der  to  dictate 


terms  to  the  bold  enemy  who  had  dared  to 
liurl  defiance  iu  her  face,  a  stupendous, 
blinding,  desoliiLim;,  and  most  amazing  thing 
happened  liefure  tiieir  very  eyes. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  as  men  stood 
and  admired  her  lines,  her  rig,  and  her  arma- 
ment, the  bows  of  the  vessel  seemed  to  part 
asunder  and  fly  disunited  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  At  tlie  same  time  water,  steam, 
fire  (as  it  seemed),  and  a  bewildering  mass 
of  fragments  of  copper,  wood,  steel,  and 
what  not  rose  like  a  huge  column  into  the 
air.  The  great  ship  reared  her  stem  and 
bent  forward,  as  though  she  would  bury  her 
tortured  bows  in  the  cool  waters.  Deeper 
and  deeper  went  her  head,  and  liigher  and 
higlier  reared  her  stern  ;  down  and  down 
went  the  bows,  until  at  last  they  ceased  to 
sink,  and  the  Devastator  stood  upon  her 
head,  half  in  the  water  and  half  out,  like  a 
duck  feeding  among  the  weeds.  The  war 
had  begun,  and  it  weis  over. 

When  the  citizens  of  Valparaiso  came 
down  to  breakfast  next  morning,  those 
of  them  whose  windows  gave  to  the  harbour 
were  amazed  to  see  that  the  Cormorant  lay  at 
her  old  inooriiigs.  They  rubbed  their  eyes 
and  looked  again.  Then  they  went  down  to 
join  the  crowd  that  stood  and  gaped  on  the 
quay,  staring  at  the  little  vessel,  which 
seemed  to  have  returned  from  the  Eivvjlmt 
as  mysteriously  as  it  had  disappeared. 
Chillingworth  was  undergoing  an  interview 
at  the  time. 

"  The  beggarly  thing  ran  away  mth  us," 
he  was  explaining.  "  Where  did  she  take  us 
to  ?  Heaven  knows,  my  good  man  ;  how 
should  I  ?  It  all  looks  the  same  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  I  know  wdiat  was 
wrong,  but  that's  my  business.  It  has 
taken  a  week  to  repair,  that's  all  I  can 
tell  you. ,  She  won't  do  it  again.  Look  a 
bit  pale,  do  we  ?  No  wonder  ;  you  breathe 
bottled  air  instead  of  draught  for  a  whole 
week,  and  see  what  you  look  like  !  " 

The  thing  was  a  seven  days'  wonder  and 
is  still  talked  of  in  Chili.  As  for  Roxalia, 
sh^  behaved  generously.  It  may  be  that 
those  who  sailed, for  Pamira  in  the  old  gun- 
boat were  so  devoutly  grateful  to  nave 
arrived  safely  at  their  destination  that  they 
were  not  inclined  to  deal  liarshly  with  their 
helpless  enemies.  They  dictated  terms, 
indeed,  but  they  were  mild  ones  ;  and  the 
Pamirans — chastened  liy  misfortune  and  dis- 
appointment— appreciated  their  generosity. 

As  for  Prince  Consort  Heavyside,  he  re- 
mained thoughtful  for  several  days.  It  was 
only  when  he  Hi!«*i^bya.oo6)©itfl^ragraph 
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copied  from  a  Oliiliari  paper  that  he  seemed 
to  awake  from  his  reverie  and  stupor. 

"  By  snakes,  I  have  it ! "  he  exclaimed, 

"  Of  course,  why  "    Heavyside  did  not- 

finish  his  sentence,  but  he  took  the  first 
available  train  to  Valparaiso. 

Chillingworth  more  thanlialf  expected  bis 
visitor.  lie  received  liim  with  absolute 
mmj  froid,  tliough,  if  the  truth  had  beeu 
known,  his  heart  did  sink  a  little  at  the 
sight  of  the  tali  Yankee  millionaire  ;  foi- 
though  he  knew  notiiing  could  be  proved 
against  him,  even  accusations  unsupported 
by  evidence  are  apt  to  be  awkwai'd  at  times. 

But  Heavyside  extended  his  hand. 

"YouDg  man,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  safe 
home,"  lie  said.  "  Had  a  pleasant  trip  ? 
They  said  down  our  way  you  was  lost." 

"  Well,  it  was  touch  and  go,  certainly," 
said  Ohillingworth. 

"Lucky  you  didn't  run  into  anything — 
cruisers,  or  obstacles  of  that  sort,"  said 
lleavyside  ;  "  might  have  been  awkward, 
eh?" 


"  Awkwarder  for  them  tlian  for  me,"  said 
Ciiillingwortli,  wincing  just  the  merest  trifle. 
"  But  I  kept  clear  of  obstacles." 

"  Wal,  I  like  you,  young  man,"  continued 
the  millionaire.  "  And  none  the  worse 
because  you've  euchred  me  this  time.  You 
come  ashore  now  and  chew  a  bit  with  me, 
and  we'll  see  if  we  can't  deal.'^ 

Ohillingworth  finished  that  interview 
Minister  of  Marine  for  Pamu-a,  and  with 
an  order  in  his  pocket  for  five  submarines. 

All  this  took  place  a  year  ago.  Since  that 
time  Roxalia  has  been  annexed  by  Karl 
Edouai'd  of  Pamira,  and  there  is  at  this 
momenta  promising  quarrel  brewing  between 
Pamira  and  its  big  neighbour  Palladia. 
Prince  Cousort  Heuvyside  intends,  he  says, 
to  run  the  tkree  States  in  one.  Oertaiuly, 
Palladia's  three  old  -  cruisers  and  her  second 
class  battleship,  built  in  1871,  will  do  little 
to  prevent  him,  widi Chillingworth  at  the  head 
of  Maritime  Affairs,  and  five  little  devils  of 
submarines  of  the  Cormmant  type  piaying 
about  in  Pamirau  waters  I 


A  PERFUME  MEMORY. 

BUNCH  of  blossoms  came  to  me  to-day, 
And  as  I  bent  my  face  above  the  bloom, 

The  walls  about  me  shadowed  and  my  room 
Grew  dim  and  faded  silently  away  * 
Before  the  magic  of  one  odorous  spray. 

O  strange,  familiar  perfume  of  a  flower 

Which  I  had  never  seen  until  that  hour ! 
O  wondrous  memory  which  sleeping  lay. 

Deep  in  my  soul,  till  wakened  by  the  call 
Of  that  one  whiff  of  sweetness ;  for  I  saw 

A  fair  old  house,  a  sombre,  twilit  hall, 
A  garden  riotous,  where  sweet  will  was  law, — 

Where  once  I  must  have  wandered  long  ago, — 

I,  who,  bound  here,  of  cities  only  know ! 

VENITA  SEIBERT. 


jv^OTE.— TTie  Editor  reqrets  that  an  erromo'is  Uth  wan  attached  to  one  of  the  illmfrafions  to 
the  article  on  "English  Peers  who  are  Foreign  Prinrei^;'  in  the.  May  Aurnber  of  the  WjKDSOit 
Magazin-k.  The  illastratian  described  as  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  JodrdJ,  who  in  the  Countess  hapier 
St.  Vincent  in  the  Fortuque^e  peerage,  should  have  been  given  as  the  portrait^  fi^Mel Mis.  Georue 
Grey  Butler,  of  Ewart  'I'ark,  Woohr,  Northumberland,  who  was  Maria,  tiS'^fc*^  the 
Holy  Roman  Empv'e. 


THE  MOMENTOUS  MOTOR 


By  C.  J.  L.  CLARKE. 

Photographs  by  Messrs.  Glarhe  and  Hyde. 


MOTOR-CARS  are  no  novelty  now,  and 
even  in  the  most  secluded  spota  of 
Merry  England  the  yeoman  or  favm- 
labonrer  would  scarcely  take  the  trouble  to 
look  up  to  see  one  of  th^e  vehicles  glide 
past  him  as  he  toiled  on  at  his  plough  or 
tended  his  contented  cattle. 

This,  indifference  is  bred  of  familiarity 
with  the  sii^ht  of  automol)iles  :  but  iiotwith- 
stiinding  that  familiarity,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  only 
the  countryman, 
but  a  very  large 
majority  of  the 
townsmen,  too, 
little  dream  of 
tlie  many  capa- 
bilities of  the 


THE    BATTERY     USED    WOULD     RING  A 
HELL     THIS     SIZE     CONTIIIUOU8I,Y  FOR 
NINE  HOURS, 


horseless  carriages,  a'^  they  have  boon  appro- 
priately called,  and  the  unique  qualifications 
they  possess. 

As  a  racing  car  is  necessarily  built  with 
an  enormous  reserve  of  power,  and  is  capable 
of  the  highest  rate  of  speed  amongst  motor- 
cars, it  will  enable  us  better  to  follow  out 
some  of  the  remarkable  facts  embodied  in 
motors  if  we  tiiko  one  car  as  an  example ;  and 
since  the  Napier  cars,  which  have  been 
selected  to  represent  English  engineering  in 
the  great  International  Race  in  Trelaiul  for 
the  Gordon-Bennett  Challenge  Oii]>,  umst  be 
taken  as  the  highest  results  of  British  motor 
building,  we  will  draw  our  deductions  from 
one  of  these  cars. 

If  we  were  to  cast  about  and  examine 
every  little  curiosity  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
racing  motor-car,  we  could  airange  an  array 


of  remarkable  facts  which  would  be  astouiul- 
ing  to  anyone ;  but  as  these  pariiealars  would 
be  in  many  instances  highly  technical,  we 
will  consider  the  motor-car  broadly  from  its 
capabilities  as  a  complete  machine.  As  an 
instance  of  these  remai'kahle  details,  however, 
we  will  just  examine  the  electrical  appliances 
which  supply  the  spark  which  ignites  the 
charge  of  gas  in  the  tiring-chamber.  The 
electric  power  is  drawn  generally  from  an 
accumulator,  and,  small  though  this  is, 
yet  it  could  continuously  ring  a  bell 
of  the  gigantic  proportions  shown  in 
our  illustration,  for  nine  hours.  The 
current  which  performs  this  is  of  very 
low  voltage,  registering  only  just  over 
four  volts ;  but  before  it  can  accom- 
plish its  duty  in  the  motor,  it  is  passed 


THE  coil,  USEI>  WILL  THHOW  AS  ELECTRIC  B1>ARK 
AN  INCH  LOKO,  AND  KEGISTBR  BOME  THOUSANDS 
OP  VOLTS. 

through  an  electrical  coil,  with  the  result  that 
the  voltage  is  increased  to  some  thousands, 

w^hile  a  flaming  spark  fully  an  inch  Jong 
will  jump  between  the  terminals  of  wires 
connected  to  this  coil  if  they  are  held  apart. 

With  these  two  instances  we  will  leave  the 
detiiils  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  racing 
motor  as  a  complete  vehiclcv. 

That  ever-ready  and  fi^tlit^lLl^^'ytfiit  the 
railway  locomotive  has  to  cede  thte*  palm  for 
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power  and  speed  to  the  new  vehicles.  While 
the  locomotive  can  be  reckoned  to  be  ti'ji- 
vellitif^  quite  up  to  its  average  when  it  is 
speedin^^  alouf^  at  sixty-five  miles  an  lionr, 
the  modern  nieing  motor  makes  light  work 
of  such  speed,  and  soars  to  the  enormous 
pace  of  close  on  ninety 
miles  an  hour.  If  we 
put  the  railway  engine 
against  the  motor-car 
at  hill-climbing,  our  old 
friend  has  again  to  give 
way  to  his  youthful 
rival,  for  the  grade  of 
one  in  three  up  which 
a  racing  motor  can 
easily  climb  is  a  matter 
of  impossibility  to  the 
ordinary  railway  engine. 

How,  then,  does  this 
wonderful  innovation 
compare  with  the  horse  ?  For  the  credit  of 
the  horse,  don't  let  us  compare  the  two  for 
speed  or  power ;  but  since  legislation  has  been 
busy  in  allotting  the  highest  rate  at  which 
motors  may  travel,  and  presumably  this  is 
done  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  other  users 
of  the  roads,  why  not  thrash  out  actually 
which  is  the  most  likely  to  be  dangerous? 
Well,  then, 
we  will  call 
a  halt  of 
both  vehi- 
cles, a  motor- 
car  and  a 
wagon,  when 
they  are 
travelling  at 
twelve  miles 
;in  liour ;  and 
while  the  car 
stops  dead  in 
;v  triHe  over 
one  yard,  it 
takes  the 
driver  of  the 
wagon  ten 
yards  to 
come  to  a 
standstill.  It 
is  a  matter 
of  the  sim- 
plest logic  to 

point  to  the  more  dangerous 
two,  so  far  as  pedestrians 
of  the  road  are  concerned. 

If  we  push  our  considerations  of  the 
motor-car  even  to  comparing  it  with  one  of 
oar  battleships  or  an  ocean  liner,  they  run  a 


A  KACINO  ItlOTOR  WILL  CLIMB  A  GRADE 
OF  1  IN  3— 


IVHrLE  A  LOCOMOl'IVE  STRUGGLES  ON  A  GRADE  OK  1  I»  15. 


vehicle  of  the 
and  other  users 


dead  heat  for  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  two  known  creiixionrf  of  nuiri  wliich  have 
completed  a  continuous  run  without  a  single 
pause  or  stop  for  the  amazing  distance  of  one 
thousand  miles.  When  the  immense  storage 
capacities  and  the  limitless  room  available  on 
a  large  steamship  and 
the  space  curtailed 
almost  to  cramping  in 
the  tiny  motor-car  are 
taken  into  considera- 
tion, no  two  opinions 
could  he  held  as  to 
which  of  the  two 
carried  off  the  palm 
for  a  remarkable  per- 
formance. 

A  modern  motor- 
car, too,  establishes  a 
record  in  engineering  ; 
for  it  is  the  hghtest 
vehicle  ever  made  which  is  capable  of 
developing  the  power  and  attaining  the  speed 
which  these  astonishing  inventions  have  done ; 
and  if  we  compare  it  with  the  animal  world, 
the  powerful  elephant  is  a  mere  mouse  in 
strength  against  a  modern  racing  motor-car, 
whilst  the  animal's  enormous  hulk  would  be 
sufficient  to  weigh  up  a  board  with  at  least 

three  motor- 
cars on  it, 
while  one  of 
them  would 
be  a  com- 
p  a  r  a  t  i  V  e 
feather 
against  the 
bulky  ele- 
phant. 

The  terri- 
ble power  of 
a  ni  0  d  e  r  n 
racing  motor 
is  hard  in- 
deed to  com- 
preliendjand 
small  though 
the  engines 
are,  they  yet 
produce  a 
force  which 
one  would 
almost  he 
excused  for  doubting.  It  will  probably  be 
easier  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the  power  of 
a  racing  motor  is  if  wc  remember  that  many 
of  the  ordinary  cars  we  see  travelling  gaily 
along,  with  four  p^^senReTS,  at  a  pace  quite 
up  to  the  legal  limit  oi  tweh'c  irtiles  an  hour. 
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facts  arc  connected  with  the  motor-car  of 
to-day  ;  ynd  extremely  powerful  tliougli  the 
engines  of  ;i  racing  car  are,  they  are  yet  as 
easily  controlled  as  the  most  docile  steed. 
Notwithstanding  the  fiirioiia  speeds  of  which 
the  cars  are  capable,  they  can  be  maile  to 
crawl  along  in  the  slowest  traffic  in  obedience 
to  the  slightest  touch  from  an  experienced 
driver,  and  the  fragile  levers  which  are 
sufficient  to  curb  or  rouse  the  giant  engines 
look  almost  like  parts  of  some  toy,  so  slender 
are  they. 

The  Hash  with  which  the  modern  motor- 
car has  jumped  into  popularity,  and  the  brief 
period  which  has  been  sufficient  to  develop 


A  MtyrOlt-CAK  ANI>— 

wl  I  ole  hu  nd  red  miles  will 
occupy  less  than  half  a  day. 
Kow,  how  much  will  it  cost 
for  a  horse  to  do  the  same 
journey,  and  how  lonj,'  will 
it  take  on  the  way  ?  The  corn 
alone  foi'  such  a  journey  will 
cost  fifteen  shillings,  which  is 
well  over  twice  the  cost  of 
the  use  of  a  motor-car,  and 
the  animal  will  consume 
seventeen  buckets  of  water ; 
but  this  is  not  all,  for  the 
horse  will  not  aeconiplisli 
the  journey,  pulling  an  equal 
load  with  the  motor,  in  less 
than  four  days.  "What  a 
glaring  difference  is  apparent, 
and  again  the  motor-car  is 
premier  I 

Many    other  reniarkabh; 


Photu  6y] 


[rvtbb,  imthiea. 


AI/niOUGIi  MANY  TIMKS  AS  FOWKKFUI.  AS  AN    ELEPHANT,  A  MOTOK-CAK  IB 
MUCH  LIGHTER  THAN  THAT  ANIMAL, 


A    STEAWSUir    ARE  ^HB  ONl.Y 
TlIIfGS       THAT       HAVE  EVKlt 
TRAVBI.LKD       ONE  THOUaANW 
MILES  WITHOUT  A  BTOI'. 

the  present  -  day  niachiuc 
from  a  crude  start,  is  so 
remarkable  that  the  deUiils 
of  the  rapid  strides  of  the 
motor  -  manufacturing  in- 
dustry alone  teem  with 
interesting  facts. 

Although  the  idea  of 
self  -  propelled  vehicles  is 
hundreds  of  years  old,  it 
was  not  until  some  few- 
years  ago  that  the  in- 
vention of  a  system  of 
explosion  engm@,  drawing 
their  power  f  ^  the  vapour 
p 
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on  what  has  been  dubbed 
"Eniaucipatiou  Day,"  few 
arrived  at  "  London  by 
the  Sea,"  and  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  hardly 
one  car  did  the  run  with- 
out giving  the  driver  a 
good  day's  work  and 
anxiety ;  but  such  rapid 
strides  have  been  made 
ill  improvin*:^  the  vehicles 
that  a  miitor-car  could 
scarcely  be  purchased  to- 
day which  would  not 
make  such  light  work  of 
a  similar  run  that  a 
comfortable  lunch  might 
be  enjoyed  at  Brighton 
without  the  necessity  of 
early  rising  to  accom- 
plish it. 


COMl'AUATIVE  SI-iSKDS  TAKEtf  FllOM  Till': 
NAIMKK  CAIt  TO  JiE  IHilVEN  IIY  MEl.  S.  V. 
KAUiK  JN  THE  COMIM(t  t;  OKDON- BENNETT 
UACE.  A  MOTOR-CAU  18  BEATBN  FOli  S1'EKI> 
ONLV  uy  BIRDS. 


given  off  by  petroleum  spirit,  first 
made  the  motor-car  of  to-day  a 
possibility. 

Continental  countries  were  years  ahead  of 
England  when,  some  seven  years  ago,  the 
passing  of  a  Bill  to  allow  the  horseless 
vehicles  to  be  used  on  English  roads  was 
celebrated  by  a  run  from  London  to 
Brighton. 

Of  the  three-score  or  so  of  every  type  of 
motor-vehicle  which  took  part  in  this  trip, 


HAWK  ... 
MOTOK  ,,. 
CYCLE  ... 
BOAT  CREW 


150  MILES  AK  HOUR. 
90 
45 

15 


TO  TRAVKI,  OSK  HUNDRED  MILES  A  IIOUSF,  WOULD  CONSLMK  ITl/-  WOUTII  OI^  KUOl) 
ASD  SEVICNTUUN  BUCKETS  OF  WATER,  AND  WOULD  REQUIRE  A  SPELL  OF  REST  AT 
THE  END  OK  TI18  JOURKKY,  BUT — 


To  the  racing  car  and  the  lessons  learned 
from  it  we  must  give  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit  of  these  improvements,  so  that  all  the 
expense  and  danger  incurred  in  building  and 
using  these  vehicles  arc  not  in  vain. 

The  motor-cjtr  can  fairly  be  said  to  have 
provided  the  grandest  sport  imaginable,  and 
the  winner  of  a  great  race  is  souglit  after  by 
many  a  wealthy 
sportsman.  Record 
price  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  the 
sum  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  would 
be  a  low  figure,  and 
one  that  biis  been 
fref|uently  paid  for 
a  car  witii  a  record. 

The  sport  has 
its  dark  side,  and 
the  use  of  these 
enormously  power- 
ful cars  is  fraught 
with  great  danger, 
and  the  records  of 
their  glories  are 
blotteimth  many 
trage^S.*-  While 
speedy  cara  have 


THE  MOMENTOUS  MOTOR. 
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— A  MOTOK-CAR  WOULD  USE  ONLY  6/6  WOKTH  01>' 
MATKRIAL,  AND  COULD  DO  THIS  SAUK  DISTANCE 
AQAIN  IMMEUIATULY.  OP  COUBSE,  TUE  MOTOR 
WOULD  TAKE  OXE  DAT,  OB  LESS ;  XUK  HOItSU 
FOUR  DAYS. 

caused  a  number  of  deaths  and  serious 
accidents,  there  are  yet  many  remarkable 
instances  of  the  drivers  and  passengers  being 
thrown  from  motor-cars,  travelling  at  high 
speed,  and  yet  having  escaped  any  serious 
injuries,  and  amongst  the  many  other  vii'tues 
of  the  ordinary  motor-cai-  we  may  include 
their  undoubted  safety. 

'*  Wait  until  I  can  get  a  good  motor-car 
for  £50  !  "  is  a  remark  one  frequently  bears  ; 
but  wait  it  will  be  for  many,  many  years. 
All  the  possibilities  of  the  modern  motor-car 
are  not  attained  except  at  tlie  coat  of  the 
greatest  care  and  Industry.  From  thonsands 
and  thousands  of  component  parts,  these 
vehicles  are  gradually  built  up  piece  by  piece, 
and  before  they  are  ready  for  tJie  users  they 
are  tested,  tried,  and  proved  by  hours  of 
careful  attention.  Each,  operation  m  their 
manufacture  is  tedious  and  requires  the 
utmost  skill.  Parts  have  to  be  turned  to 
one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  joiuts 
made  so  that  the  surfaces  are  so  perfectly 
fitted  that  eveu  a  volatile  gas  under  com- 
pression cantiot  find  an  outlet.  One  instance 
alone  will  be  sutficient  to  show  tliat  a  motor 
is  the  result  of  excellent  workmansliip  and 
careful  finish.  The  faces  of  the  inside 
of  the  cylinders  have  to  be  polished  until 
they  have  a  surface  as  smooth  as  the  finest 
plate-glasa ;  and  to  produce  this,  a  mop  dusted 
with  a  special  povfder  is  worked  up  and  down 


in  the  cylinders  at  six  hundred  strokes  per 
miuute  ;  and  so  important  is  this  little  detail 
alone,  that  the  mops  are  kept  continuously 
at  work  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours 
before  the  surface  is  judged  as  satisfactory. 

The  alarming  fact  of  what  ninety  miles 
an  hour,  at  which  speed  racing  motors 
travel,  really  means,  can  probably  beat  be 
realised  when  we  consider  that  this  speed, 
if  maintained,  would  enable  anyone  to  go 
"  round  the  world "  in  considerably  less 
than  a  fortniglit,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  in  a 
trifle  under  eleven  days. 

Of  course,  these  are  fancy  cars  travelling  at 
fancy  speeds,  but  they  show'  what  can  really 
be  accomplished.  Few  people  would  care  to 
own  one  of  these  monsters,  and  fewer  still 
could  manage  one  if  they  had  it ;  but  it  is 
from  the  virtues  and  faults  of  these  tairs  Uiat 
the  present-day  reliable  motor-car  has  de- 
veloped. Racing  speeds  are  only  attained  at 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
engines— an  increase  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  value  realised.  If  we  take  the  little  car 
on  the  right  of  our  last  illustratioTi,  as 
representing  the  power  necessary  to  travel  at 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  next  car  as  the 
comparative  power  necessjiry  to  do  forty 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  large  motor-car  on 
the  left  as  the  power  required  to  do  eighty 
miles  an  hour,  we  shall  readily  see  by  what 


A    TKIP    HOUSD    THK    WOlU.l'    WOULmfeAKE  ONLY 
ELEVEN    IJAYS    IK    A    UACINfi    CAR  ^nm>    GET  A 
COUKSU  TO  ItUN  AT  NINETY  MILES  AN  HOUR. 
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giant  strides  it  is  necessary  to  crowd  on  the 
power  of  tlie  en^jines  if  we  would  attain 
the  pride  of  rapid  flight. 

Tliere  is  a  fascination  about  travelling 
on  a  motor-car  which  is  born  of  the  very 
powers  described .  Practically  speaki  ng, 
tlicre  is  notliing  that  will  pass  one  of  the 
new  vehicles,  and  a  touch  of  the  slender 
level's  which  serve  to  control  these  giants 
is  sufficient  to  send  the  car  flying  along  at 
a  pace  which  brings  a  rain  of  tears  to  the 
eyes  and  bites  the  face  of  the  drivers  with 
a  nide  blast  even  on  a  fairly  warm  day. 

Despite  all  drawbacjfs,  the  motor-car  has 
forced  itself  forward  in  public  opinion  ;  and 


although  the  day  when  horses  will  be  rare 
is  not  a  probabihty  in  the  next  ten  years,  yet 
by  reason  of  their'  very  quality  and  cheapness 
in  working,  the  new  vehicles  must  surely 
take  the  place  of  our  four-footed  friends. 

This  article  has  been  arranged  to  impress 
in  the  most  convincing  way  the  bi'oad 
qualities  of  the  motor-ear  and  the  iinmy 
surprising  tilings  it  can  accomphsh.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  liowcver  familiar  we 
may  get  with  them,  motor-cars  will  stand  as 
one  of  the  marvels  of  our  times,  and  few,  if 
any,  inventions  the  present  generation  will 
see  will  be  so  loaded  with  astounding 
qualities  and  extraordinary  virtues. 


IKCREASEI)  SFBKO  SIKAMa  ABf  IMMENSE  INCBEASE  OK  FOWEK.      COMPAUATIVE  SIZE  OF  MOTOli  TO  1>0 
80  UILES.  '^0  MILES.  12  MILES. 


DIRGE. 


pEARLESS  he  lived, 

As  fearless  he  died ; 
Here  let  his  sword 
Rust  by  his  side. 

Died  as  a  soldier  should. 

Face  to  the  foe ; 
Foreknowing  all  hope 
Was  lost  long  ago. 


Prayers  for  the  living. 
Praise  for  the  dead ; 

Here  let  him  lie 
In  his  last  bed. 

Stars  for  his  windows, 
Sky  for  his  roof, 

And  for  his  dirge 

The  galloping  hoof. 


Nor  triumph  nor  failure 
Shall  move  him  now; 

Bind  the  green  laurel 
Upon  his  white  brow. 
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A  CASTLE    IN  SPAIN 


By  JUSTUS  MILES  FOKMAN.* 


STUBBS  showed  me  into  tlit  red  draw- 
ing-room, Uie  littlj  one,  becauKe  there 
was  a  fire  there,  and  said  that  T^ady 
Elinor  would  be  down  soon.  I  found  Sibyl 
and  the  Persian  eat  informally  occnpying 
the  hearthrug.  The  cat  moved  away  with 
a  distnistfnl  biwkward  glance,  but  Sibyl, 
abandoning  for  tiie  moment  a  huge  and  mis- 
shapen lump  of  something  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  toffee,  gave  me  a  very  sticky  hand. 

"  I'd  offer  you  some  toffee,"  said  she,  in 
a  tone  of  reckless  generosity,  "hut  I — I'm 
afraid  I've  licked  it  all  over." 

"  Oh,  not  any,  thanks,"  said  I  hastily. 
"  Xot  that  I  should  object  to  your  having — 
er — licked  it ;  but,  you  see,  Td  just  had  a 
large  quantity  of  it  before  coining  here. 
I — I'm  very  apt  to  stop  in  at— at  a  shop 
find  eat  toffee,"  I  concluded  wildly. 

Sibyl  gave  a  sigii  of  all  too  obviouB  relief, 
though  mingled  with  sadness. 

"  I  don't  have  it  often,"  she  suggested  ; 
"  not  so  very  often." 

"  Ypu  shall  have  it  every  day,"  I  cried  ; 
"  pounds  of  it.  The  idea  of  not  allowing  you 
all  the  toffee  you  want !  It's  barbarous." 
Sibyl  wagged  a  melancholy  head. 
"  I'm  not  allowed  half  enough, "  she  de- 
clared. "  This — this  morliing^ — I  stole  some 
from  Elinor — only  it  wasn't  toffee,  it  was 
chocolate.  It  hurts  yet,"  she  grieved,  stirring 
about  uneasily  upon  the  hearthrug. 

"Oh!"  said  I,  leaning  forward  sym- 
pathetically, '*  tummy  ?  " 

"That's  not  where  I'm  smacked,"  said 
Sibyl  with  dignity.  There  was  a  pamful 
silence  for  quite  a  minute  or  two.  The 
Persian  cat,  uaving  reconnoitred  from  the 
middle  distance,  at  last  returned  and  sat 
down  with  an  absent  air  upon  the  lump  of 
toffee,  but  was  indignantly  pushed  away  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  same. 

"  Why  did  the  cat  go  away,  Sib,  when  I 
came  in  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Flossie  Bray — I  mean,  Lord  Brayton — 
was  here  this  afternoon,"  said  Sibyl  signifl- 
cantly. 

«  The  devil  ! "  said  I.    "  I  would  say,  the 

deuce  !  "  I  apologised. 


•  Co[)yrii;ht,  1903,  by  tbe  S.  S.  Mcauie  Co.,  in  tbe 
United  States  of  Aniericit. 


"Oh,  yen  needn't  mind  me,"  declared 
Sibyl.  "Bad  uses — langn^e,  sometimes  — 
quite  often.  Ho  ctalled  me  a  little  devil  the 
other  day." 

"  Ko  !  "  I  cried  in  a  shocked  tone.  "  He 
couldn't  have,  really  !  ' 

«  He  did,"  insisted  Sibyl. 

"  I  don't  want  to  seem  curious,"  said  I  in 
a  deprecatory  way,  "  but — but  what  had  yon 
been  doing,  Sib  ?  " 

"  Just  sailing  boats  in  his  bath,"  said  Sibyl. 
"  And — and  one  of  them  sank  to  tbe  bottom, 
and  I  expect  I  foi^ot  to  take  it  out.  Dad 
must  have  sat  down  in  the  bath  the  very 
first  thing,"  she  continued  reflectively. 

"Oh!"  said  I.  "T  think  I  undWand. 
Of  course  tliat  was  some  provociition,  wasn't 
it  ?  But  we're  leaving  our  muttons—  I  mean 
our  Lord  Bmyton.  I  take  it  he's  not  fond 
of  cats." 

"  He  tried  to  kick  FrouFrou,"  cried  Sibyl 
resentfully.  "  I  paid  him,  though ;  I  did 
things  to  his  hat." 

"  Good  old  Sib  ! "  said  I. 

"  I'd  much  rather  Elinor  would  maTTy 
you  than  Flossie  Brayton,"  observed  Sibyl, 
attacking  the  toffee. 

"  Thank  you,  Sib,"  said  I  gratefully.  "  So 
would  1— I've  told  her  so  no  end  of  times." 

"  He  was  kissing  her  hand  to-day,"  con- 
tinued Sibyl  with  disgust.  "  That  was  when 
he  tried  to  kick  Frou  Frou,  just  because 
Frou  Frou  rubbed  up  against  his  legs  in  a 
perfectly  friendly  way." 

"Kissing  her  hand,  was  he?"  I  growled. 
"  The  beast !  Kissing  her — Sibyl,  my  dear,  I 
can't  allow  you  to  tell  me — er — family  secrets. 
You  know  it's  not  proper.    Really  it  isn't." 

"  Eot !  "  said  Sibyl  el^'antly.  "  And  he 
put  a  ring  on  it,  too — her  hand,  you  know. 
Wliat  would  he  be  doing  that  for  ?  She 
wouldn't  let  him  kiss  her,  tliough. 'She  said  : 
'  Not  yet.    Give  me  a  little  '  " 

"Sibyl,"  said  I  firmly,  "that  is  enough. 
I  mustn't  hsten  to  you.  Elin — Lady  Elinor 
wouldn't  like  it  at  all.  Ah,  Sib,  Sib,  it's 
a  bitter  world !  I  can't  see  any  good 
in  it." 

"  "What  can't  you  see  any  good  in  ? " 
inquired  Lady  Elinor  from  the  doorway.  I 

rose  and  made  a  bow. 

"  I  can't  see  any  good,''  said  I,  "  in  not 
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giving  Sib  all  the  sweets  she  wants  ;  cutting 
her  off  that  way  only  leads  to  immorality." 

Lady  Elinor  sliook  her  head. 

"  It's  very  bad  for  Sibyl's  tummy,"  said 
she. 

"Her  tuimny?"  I  iniiiiircd.    "Why,  I 

should  have  said  it  was  mtliur  "    But  a 

gentleman  never  betrays  a  confidence,  and  I 
held  my  peace. 

Lady  Elinor  sat  down  in  the  big  chair 
before  the  fire  and  leaned  forward  with  her 
elbows  upon  her  knees.  I  tried  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  left  hand,  but  it  was  hidden 
in  the  folds  of  her  gown. 

"Sib,  darling,"  said* she  presently,  "your 
hands  are  very,  very  sliocking.  Don't  you 
want  to  go  and  have  them  washed — as  a 
special  favour  to  me  ?  " 

Sibyl  swallowed  the  last  of  the  toffee  and 
dejKirted,  with  the  Persian  cat  under  one 
arm. 

"  I  told  liim  that  Flossie  Brayton  tried 
to  kick  I'Vou  Froa,"  she  said  from  the 
doorway. 

"Ahl"  cried  Lady  Ehnor,  looking  up  at 
me  very  quicklv.    "  So  Sib  told  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said'  1.  "  Yes,  Sib  said  that— 
that  Brayton  had  been  here  to-day.  Ah  I  is 
it  true — is  it  true,  Elinor  ?  " 

Lady  Elinor  raised  her  left  hand  from  the 
folds  of  her  skirt,  and  the  ring  was  there, 
on  tlic  tliinl  finger— a  ruby  between  two 
diamonds.  It  looked  like  Brayton,  just  the 
showy  sort  of  tiling  Brayton  would  choose. 

"  Wliy,  yes,  Teddy,"  said  Lady  Elinor, 
ratlier  low ;  "  yes,  it's  true.  You've  the 
first  one  I've  told.  AVon't  you  say  some- 
thing nice  to  me,  Teddy  ?  " 

"I  hope,"  said  I,  looking  into  the  fire, 
'*  that  you'll  always  have  all  the  toffee  you 
want,  so  that  you  won't  have  to  steal  it, 
like  poor  Sib — and  be  smacked.  I  hope 
your  life  will  be  as  beautiful  as  you  are, 
Elinor.  I  Iiope  your  future  will  be  an 
illuminated  page,  and  your  memory  a  blank 
one.  I  hope  you'll  be  as  happy  as  ever 
you've  dreamed  of  being." 

"  Oil,  no,  no,  Ted  ! "  cried  Lady  Elinor 
softly.  "Not  that.  I  shan't  be  as  happy 
as  I've  dreamed  of  being,  so  don't  hope 
that— if  you  really  did  hope  it.  As  happy 
as  I've  dreamed  of  being  I  Ah  I  rather 
not !  Yon  don't  know  what  a  girl  dreams, 
Teddy  ;  you're  nothing  but  a  man,  you  see." 

"Oh  !  I've  had  my  dreams,"  said  I,  "and 
cherished  them  somewhat.  It  appears  I 
must  forget  them— or  try  to.  Xo,  I  don't 
fancy  you  will  be  as  happy  as  you've  dreamed. 
It's  a  pity." 


"  Yes,"  sighed  Lady  Elinor.  "  Ah,  yes  ! 
it's  a  pity.  Still,  dreams  never  come  true, 
do  they,  Teddy  ? " 

"  I've  heard  that  theory  advanced,"  said  I, 
"  but  I  don't  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  it 
proved." 

"  Why,  if  they  could  come  true,"  said 
Elinor,  in  a  half-whisper.  "If  they 
could—" 

"  You  wouldn't  be  wearing  that  very 
handsome  ring  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"No,"  said  Lady  Elinor,  "I  shouldn't 
be  wearing  Brayton's  ring.  I  shouldn't  be 
doing  what  they  all  want  me  to  do — what 
they  all  expect  me  to  do." 

"  All  ? "  I  objected. 

Lady  Elinor  turned  her  head  with  a  little 
sweet,  half-sad  smile,  and  I  took  a  firm  hold 

upon  the  arms  of  my  chair. 

"All,"  she  murmured.  "All,  Ted,  but 
one — one  very  foolish  and — and  very  dear 
dissenter — who's  dear  for  his  great,  great 
folly,  and  foolish  because — why,  because  he's 
such  a  dear." 

'*  But  whose  opinion  is  of  no  weight," 
said  1. 

"  Whose  opinion,"  said  Lady  Elinor, 
"  mmt  be  of  no  weight,  must  be  erased  with 
— with  the  other — dear  things  to  make  that 
memory  page  blank." 

"  Ah,  that  memory  page  !  "  said  1. 

"  It's  the  sweetest  of  all  the  pages,"  she 
murmured,  "  the  very  sweetest." 

"  If  only  it  needn't  be  erased,"  said  I. 

"  Erased  it  must  be,"  declared  Lady  Elinor 
firmly.  "Oh,  Teddy,  Teddy!  weren't  they 
good  old  days,  those  days  ?  IIow  did  \ve 
ever  come  to  stray  out  of  Paradise,  Teddy, 
after  we'd  gone  so  far  in  ?  Is  there  a  little 
masked  gate  in  the  wall  that  we  opened  by 
chance,  that  we  thought  would  lead  us  still 
farther  in  ?  Were  we  too  busy  looking  at 
Teach  other  to  see  where  our  feet  were 
turned  ?  " 

"  We  didn't  stray  out,"  said  I,  with  my 
head  in  my  hands.  "  We  were  chucked  out 
— bv  the  main  gate.  Ask  your  mother  how, 
Elinor." 

But  I^ady  Elinor  was  looking  into  the  fire 
with  a  little  far-away  smile,  and  her  face, 
with  the  soft  red  glow  thrown  up  across  it, 
was  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  a  man 
ever  saw. 

*'  Of  course  we  were  only  children,"  she 
cried  softly  ;  "  but  such  dear  children,  Ted. 
Why  mayn't  people  bo  children  always  ? 
Why  must  they  grow  up  ? " 

"They  needn't  grow  up,"  said  I. 

"  Why  must  they  be  taught.,  wisdom  ?  " 
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demanded  Elinor.  "Why  mayn't  they  be 
left  in  their  beUef  that  love  is  the  only 
thing  ? " 

"  Love  is  the  only  tiling,  Elinor,"  said  I. 
"  Wisdom's  a  lie  ;  love  is  the  only  thing." 

Lady  Eliiioi'  shook  lier  licad. 

"The  wise  people  say  'No,'  Teddy,"  she 
mnrmured.  "They  toll  me  that  love  is  all 
dreanis,  castles  in  Spain— and  that  there's 
no  happiness  in  Spain.'' 

"  1  should  make  you  happier  than  ever 
Brayton  will,"  said  I  bitterly.  It  was  a 
contemptible  thing  to  say,  for  she  was 
wearing  Brayton 's  ring. 

Elinor  gave  a  little,  low,  gasping  cry,  and 
her  eyes  closed  for  an  instant. 

"  He-  tried  to  —kiss  me — to-day  !  "  she 
whispered  presently.  "  I  nearly — acrejimed  ! 
Ail,  yes,  yes,  Ted  !  you  would  make  me 
happier.    Ts  happiness  all,  Teddy  ?  " 

"Upon  my  faith,"  said  I. 

"They  say  not,"  said  Elinor.  "  Oh  !  - 1 
should— I  shall  become  nsed  to — Brayton 
after— after  a  while.  He's  a  good  sort,  Ted. 
He  loves  me,  I  think,  and — and  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  money.  I  shall  be  a  power, 
shan't  I?" 

"  Is  that  enough  ?  "  said  I. 

"It  isn't  what  I'd  dreamed,  Ted,"  she 
said.  "  I'd  dreamed-— oh,  such  a  life  !  No, 
power,  Teddy ;  no  great  position  --  just 
happiness  !  Just  two  young,  foolish,  dear 
people,  who  loved  each  other  madly  — 
woraliipped  each  other  !— just  their  life  to- 
gether ;  a  selhsh  life,  I  suppose,  for  no  one 
else  came  into  it  at  all.  There  were  just 
the  two  of — of  them,  and  nothing  else 
counted  in  the  least.  They  never  grew  up, 
you  know,  my  two  people  ;  they  wouldn't 
let  each  other  grow  up.  They  were  infants, 
always,  about  most  things.  Oh !  weren't 
they  dears  ?  I'd  dreamed  all  sorts  of 
beautiful  little  particulars,  details,  about 
them — mij  people  in  Spain  !  What  they'd 
do,  and  what  they'd  say,  and  how  they'd 
act  towards  each  other ;  how  they'd  sit 
before  the  fire  of  a  nasty  day  or  an  evening 
in — in  just  one  chair,  not  such  a  very  big 
chair.  Fires  are  so  comfy,  and  make  you 
want  to  be  nice  and  say  nice  things. 
They're  so  noddy  and  sputtery  and  ble^- 
you-my-childreny.  People  couldn't  row 
over  an  open  fire,  could  they  ?  Sometimes 
they'd  talk— when  they  wanted  to — and  say 
the  things  they  wanted,  and  sometimes 
they'd  stop,  and  understand  each  other 
quite  as  well — that's  a  test.  Oh  !  and  I— 
I  think  she'd  like  hoi'  head  where—  it 
belonged ;  and  if  he  should  happen  to  kiss 


her,  there'd  be  no  one  but  the  firelight  to 
Bee,  and  it  would  never,  never  tell.  It 
would  be  very  quiet,  and  the  glow  from 
the  fire  would  h&  red  on  their  faces,  and 
they  would  not  want  another  thing  in  all 
the  world.  She'd  slip  dow"n,  I  think,  to 
the  rug,  and  le:m  her  cheek  against  his 
hand  and  look  into  the  embers,  and  his 
other  hand  would  be  smoothing  her  hair 
as  sb  e  loved  it  siuoothed .  Ah,  Teddy, 
Teddy,  wake  me  !  I'm  dreaming  again,  and 
I  mustn't,  I  mustn't  !  Bring  me  back  from 
Spain,  Teddy.  I  mustn't  wander  there. 
That's  the  life  I've  dreamed  of.  Isn't  it 
mad  ?    That  isn't  what's  before  me." 

"No,"  said  I.  "No,  Elinor,  that  isn't 
what's  before  you.  Have  you  thought  of 
what  you've  to  look  forward  to  ?  Listen. 
Brayton  is  thirty-nine — nearly  forty.  He's 
growing  a  bit  stout,  Elinor.  He'll  be  fat 
in  five  years,  arid  lie's  undeniably  bald  at 
the  tonsure.  He  likes  his  dinner — he  even 
loves  it- -and  for  a  couple  of  hours  after- 
wards he's— he's  somnolent.  I  don't  like 
talking  about  men  behind  their  backs,  but 
this  is  a  time  for  plain  speaking.  Brayton 
wouldn't  care  for  sitting  a  deux  before  the 
fire.  That  w^ouldn't  arause  him.  He'd  fall 
asleep  and  spoil  things.  No,  he'd  be  off  at 
his  club  of  an  evening.  Brayton  woiddn't 
fit  into  a  castle  in  Spain  ;  he's  a  bit — solid. 
Still,  he'd  be  nice  to  you— if  you  didn't 
interfere  with  him.  He'd  be  proud  to  have 
you  at  tiie  head  of  his  table  ;  you  would 
ornament  it,  Elinor,  and  I  dare  say  you'd 
get  on  together  in  a  very  friendly,  peaceable 
sort  of  fsisliion — in  England,  not  Spain," 

Elinor  dropped  her  face  into  her  arms, 
and  her  bowed  shoulders  quivered  and  shook. 

"Ah,  no,  no  1 "  she  moaned.  "Ah,  no, 
no,  Teddy  1  Not  that.  I— I  can't  bear  it !  " 

Then,  after  a  long  time,  she  looked  up  once 
more.  Her  beautiful  face  was  very  flushed, 
and  there  were  tears  wet  upon  her  cheeks. 

"It's  impossildc,"  said  she.  "I  can't  do 
it.  I  was  mad  even  to  fancy  for  an  instant 
that  I  could  bear  such  a  life  after — after 
everything." 

She  pulled  the  diamond  and  ruby  ring 
from  her  finger  suddenly  and  threw  it  from 
her  as  if  it  burned  her  hand.  It  rolled  into 
the  gloom  beyond  the  circle  of  firelight,  the 
three  gems  Hashing  as  they  went. 

"  Let  them  say  what  they  will,"  cried 
Lady  Elinor.  "  Oh,  take  me  awav  to  Spain, 
Teddy  ! " 

Then  I  stood  np  before  her  and  held  out 
my  arms. 

"  Come  to  Spain,  Elinor  I  "  said  I. 
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the  Coal  Merchants' 
School  in  High  Hol- 
born,  Mr.  Gange 
combined  the  duties 
of  the  detention- 
room  with  the  care 
of  a  pi'cparatory 
class.  In  the  latter, 
twenty  or  thirty  iii- 
cre(lil)ly  small  boys 
were  coached  for  the  entrunee  examination 
to  the  liowcr  First.  A  few  aspired  as  high  as 
tlie  lowest  class  but  one.  .  The  preparatory 
boys  did  not  have  the  same  hours  as  the 
school.  The  youngsters  were  at  work  all 
the  time  the  school  boys  were  midergoing 
their  punishment,  occupying  the  front  forms. 
Mr.  Gange  was  thirty  years  old,  degreeless, 
prospectless,  and  wholly  without  ambition. 
You  knew  that  directly  you  noticed  his 
shifting,  watery  eyes.  His  hair  was  straw- 
colonred,  his  face  pimpled,  arid  he  had  no 
perceptible  eyelashes.  lie  was  qnite  unfitted 
for  liis  calling,  and  recognised  this  without 
shame.  His  pupils  could  tsike  any  liberties 
with  him.  For  this  reason  the  detention 
boys  behaved  particularly  well.  They  watched 
the  prcparatoLy  boys  and  their  safe  escapades 
with  disdain,  and  when  they  happened  to 
catch  the  eye  of  a  trifler,  sternly  motioned  him 
to  go  on  with  his  work.  The  tradition  of 
the  school  was  to  treat  Mr.  Gange  with  lofty 
friendliness,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  detention  hours  were  oases  in  his 
life.  Mewed  up  all  day  witli  tliese  paltry 
infants,  how  he  must  welcome  the  arrival  of 
boys  of  nobler  sort!  It  was  thought  a 
kindly  act  to  stroll  up  to  his  desk  for  five 
minutes'  chat.  The  idea  was  that  it  did  him 
good  with  his  pupils  to  be  seen  conversing 
with  boys  half-way  up  the  school  upon  equal 
teiTus.  The  usual  topic  was  the  progress  of 
boys  in  the  upper  classes,  who,  being  exempt 
from  detention,  had  soared  beyond  Mr. 
Gauge's  ken. 

"  I  was  talking  at  luncli  to  Saunders,  of  the 
Fifth.  I  told  him  1  was  going  to  see  you  this 
afternoon,  and  he  asked  to  be  remembered." 

*  Copyright,  1903,  by  Ward,  Lock  snd  Co.,  Limitei!, 
in  the  Umted  States  of  America. 


"That  would  beW.  J.Saunders,  I  suppose? 
It  seems  only  yesterday  that  he  nsed  to  come 
in  here.  He  took  a  double  promotion,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  from  the  Upper  Third, 
with  B.  J,  Klopstein,  an  old  pupil  of  mine. 
I  hope  to  see  both  Klopstein  and  Saunders 
in  the  Sixth." 

(Perliaps  the  boys  were  right,  and  it  w;is 
pleasant  to  Mr.  Gunge  to  be  kept  in  touch 
with  the  great  world.) 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  AValter  Tyrcll  to 
break  this  kindly  tradition.  He  had  no 
intention  of  so  doing,  but  was  led  away  by 
indignation  at  seeing  two  of  Mr.  Gauge's 
pupils  talking.  He  ordered  them  to  desist. 
One  of  the  delinquents  cheeked  iiim,  and 
when  he  walked  forward  and  slapped  his 
head,  the  preparatory  boy  turned,  and  atnick 
him,  a  member  of  the  school,  with  sacri- 
legious fist.  For  a  wonder  Mr.  Gauge  took 
note  of  the  occurrence. 

"  How  diu'e  you  leave  your  seat,  sir  !  "  lie 
screamed  at  Walter.  "Go  back  immediately!" 

Walter  did  not  wish  to  be  rude,  but  to 
obey  a  preparatory-master  seemed  lowei'ing. 
On  tlie  spur  of  the  moment  he  could 
think  of  nothing  better  tlian  feigning 
deafness,  and,  with  hand  to  ear,  asking  the 
master,  respectfully,  to  speak  louder. 

Mr.  Gange  descended  from  his  desk  and 
boxed  his  ears.  The  boy  returned  the 
blow. 

Mr.  Gange  hesitated,  and  then  walked 
away.  It  was  dangerous  work  striking  a 
boy,  and  forbidden  by  the  head-master.  It 
would  be  ^ery  much  safer  just  to  let  the 
matter  drop. 

"Walter  Tyrell  went  home  fancying  himself 
something  of  a  hero. 

At  Moorgate  Street  Station  it  happened 
that  the  cause  of  the  disturbauce,  a  ten-year- 
old  named  Reginald  Cook,  was  seated  in  a 
railway  compartment  when  Walter  entered 
it  with  some  friends. 

The  cliild's  lips  went  white,  but  ho  stood 
up  and  doubled  ids  soft  fists,  prepared  to  die 
game.  Now,  Walter  was  a  good  two  years 
older,  besides  being  heavier  for  his  age,  and 
there  was  small  chance  for  him  of  credit 
from  the  encounter. 

«  All  right,  hi^l^Z  {^jfe&I^ow  you 
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hit  mo  last ;  but  your  master  took  it  np  for 
you,  and  you  saw  what  I  did  to  /wm." 

"  Yon  have  a  uerve,"  said  the  small  boy, 
with  so  fiatfcering  an  emphasis  upon  the  verb 
that  Walter's  heart  was  won,  and  Master 
Reggie,  who  had  looked  for  a  painful  fight, 
found  himself  treated  as  a  friend  ;  and  being 
allowed  an  equal  share  in  a  r(jngb  and 
tmnble,  he  made  part  of  the  journey  veiy 
pleasantly  under  the  seat. 

"  Tliey  were  four  to  our  three,  or  we  would 
ba\  e  biniLen  them,"  eaid  "Walter,  when  the 
party  bfoke  up. 

He,  Retrgie,  and  an  ink-stained  boy  in 
spectacles  were  traveMing  furtlier  than  the 
others. 

"  We'd  take  them  on  again  ?  " 

"  Rather,"  said  Reggie. 

"  Any  time  you  see  us  in  a  carriage,  get 
in,"  said  Walter. 

Hia  new^  friend  explained  that  he  did  not 
live  in  this  direction,  but  was  on  his  way  to 
ten  with  an  aunt.  His  home  was  near 
('larence  Park. 

"  Wliat  sort  of  a  jilace  is  Clarence  Park?" 
asked  Walter  doubtfully. 

"The  cricket-pitches  are  jnst  bare  patches, 
but  some  Hue  clubs  play  there.  Have  yon 
ever  heard  of  a  club  called  the  '  Duke  of 
Wellington  '  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"Weil,  I  am  captain  of  it.  See  here  ! " 
He  took  from  his  satchel  a  copy  of  the 
North  London  Sentiml. 

"  There  is  a  bit  about  it  here."  He 
pointed  to  an  item  among  the  cricket 
reports, 

Walter  reaii  aloud  :  "  '  Silver  Star'  versus 
'  Duke  of  Wellington.'  This  matcli  was 
played  in  Clarence  Park  last  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  was  won  by  the  '  Silver  Star  '  by 
nine  runs.  For  the  winners,  Smith  batted 
well  and  Jones  bowled  well ;  and  for  the 
losers,  Johnson  bowled  well  ancj  Reginald 
Cook  batted  well." 

"  Reginald  Cook  is  me,"  said  the  child 
proudly. 

The  detiiiled  score  showed  that  the  com- 
bined innings  of  tiie  "  Duke  of  AVeliington  " 
fell  short  of  forty,  Reggie's  contribution 
being  two  threes. 

The  schoolboys  laughed,  but  nevertheless 
they  were  impressed.  Except  in  the  pro- 
motion lisb!,  their  names  had  never  figured 
in  print. 

"What  made  them  say  that  about  your 
batting  well  ? " 

"  I  wrote  it  myself,"  said  the  preparatory 
boy,  as  if  that  explained  everything.    "  You 


play  for  the  '  Duke  of  Wellington,'  and  I'll 
put  in  a  bit  abotit  you." 

Walter  laughed  uproariously.  The  sugges- 
tion was  in  every  way  ridicidous,  but  he  was 
sorry  it  had  not  been  delayed  until  the 
next  station,  when  his  schoolfellow  got  out. 

"  I  don't  always  write  the  first  bit  like 
that.  Sometimes  I  only  give  one  name  on 
each  side  instead  of  two,  and  say  the  match 
was  won  by  the  fine  all-round  play  of  one 
chap,  and  lost  by  the  fine  all-round  play  of 
anotiier." 

"  Jolly  for  the  other  chap  !  "  said  the  boy 
with  the  ink  stains.  "  I  toll  you  what  it  is, 
my  lad  :  you  are  a  genius,  and  ought  to  be 
taking  the  composition  class  in  the  place 
of  Old  Andrews." 

Walter  did  not  like  this  wholesale  ridicule. 
It  was  easy  to  pick  holes,  but  the  critic  had 
never  written  for  the  Press,  and  perhaps  did 
not  know  the  rules. 

"You'd  be  jolly  glad  to  see  your  writings 
in  the  newspaper,"  he  said. 

"  No,  I  woiddn't." 

"  Yes,  you  would.  How^  about  thatacconnt 
of  your  liolidays  you  sent  to  the  School 
Magazine-,  without  any  stops  ?  " 

The  ink-stained  boy  turned  crimson. 
Referring  to  his  literary  ■  ambitions  was 
touching  him  upon  the  raw.  He  was  not 
sorry  that  the  train  was  running  into  the 
station. 

"  Ta-ta,TyrelI  I"  he  said.  "Be kind  to  liim, 
and  perhaps  lic'U  give  you  a  place  in  the 
'Duke  of  Wellington,'  and  we  shall  read  in 
the  pa])er  that  your  fine  all-round  play  has 
lost  them  a  matcb." 

"  Jealous  little  beast  I  "  said  Walter,  when 
lie  and  Reggie  were  alone.  "  Of  course,  1 
could  not  play  for  your  club  :  1  'd  be  too  big." 

"Not  you  !  Why,  sometimes  men  play." 
Tliis  was  true.  Loafing  about  the  park  are 
men  who  will  push  themselves  into  any  game, 
and  so  incredibly  inept  are  they  that  their 
presence  on  a  child's  side  does  not  necessarily 
decide  the  result.  There  is  always  great 
clapping  when  the  man  ia  dismissed  ;  hut  he 
is  scarcely  any  better  than  his  playfellows, 
and,  strange  to  say,  can  hit  but  very  little 
harder.  So  Walter  promised  to  play  on  the 
following  Saturday  against  that  formidable 
combination,  the  "  Clarence  Amateurs." 
He  did  not  mention  his  purpose  at  home, 
not  desiring  witnesses,  for  he  had  a  suspicion 
that  his  deeds  ,  would  look  more  imposing 
in  the  cold  simplicity  of  print. 

On  the  ail-eventful  afternoon,  Walter 
found  awaiting  him  at  th^-pa^ffatts^eggie, 
eight  other  boys,Haft**yMfl<S^ieThe  last 
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was  a  stout,  rod-faced  man,  in  a  faded  frock- 
coat  and  carpet  slippers,  \v!io  had  played  for 
the  Australians  wbeu  first-chiss  cricket  was 
better  than  it  is  to-day.  Fast  round-arm 
bowlinj^  was  his  forte,  but  on  Saturdays  he 
could  not  be  put  on.  Between  the  point  of  a 
match  to  the  right  of  one,  and  the  short-leg 
of  a  match  to  the  left,  there  is  oi  Saturdays 
but  a  narrow  channel,  and  Mr.  Hoiit  couid 


"Being  allowed  an  equal  sh.ire  in  a  rou;;li  aiui  tiiinble, 
very  pleasantly  under  the  ees 

not  iind  it.  A  fielder  resents  a  jolt  in  the 
biick  from  a  bowler  in  another  game,  and  is 
not  in  the  least  degree  mollified  by  the  assur- 
ance that  the  delivery  was  "  one  of  the  same 
as  I  used  to  bowl  to  W.  G."  The  fire  and 
originality  of  the  man  seemed  to  find  ex- 
pression in  these  wides. 

In  batting,  Mr.  Hont  was  the  best  man  on 
the  side,  owing  to  a  mental  obscurity  that 


prevented  iiim  from  recognising  when  he 
was  l.b.w.  The  most  lucid  umpii'e  could 
not  persuade  him  to  retire.  As,  of  t!ie  balls 
delivered  to  Mr.  llout,  four  out  of  ten  hit 
liim  upon  the  foot  or  the  calf,  this  was  of 
some  iniportiince.  He  was  not  a  fast  scorer, 
but  he  had  some  beautiful  strokes,  the  best 
being  a  very  late  cut.  It  was  made  from  a 
ball  that  w^as  somewhere  between  wicket- 
keeper  and  loii}j- 
stop.  The  stroke 
added  nothing  to 
the  score,  but  was 
valuable  as  a 
demonstration. 

The  legend  as 
to  his  prowess  was 
accepted  iiniver- 
s;dly  upon  the 
piactice  -  ground, 
and  liis  presence 
upon  a  side  was 
supposed  to  confer 
a  certain  amount 
of  distinction,  but 
none  of  the  httle 
boys  desired  it. 
He  would  waylay 
them  at  the  park 
gates,  so  boister- 
ously glad  to  see 
them,  and  so  con- 
fident that  the 
pleasure  was 
nuitual,  that  no 
youngster  liked  to 
hurt  his  feelings 
by  telling  him  he 
was  not  wanted. 
Mr.  Hout  was  not 
particular  !us  to 
what  club  h(i  re- 
presented, and  on 
Saturdays,  wlien 
he  might  not 
bowl,  lie  would 
sometimes  bat  in 
half  -  a  -  dozen 
different  games. 
It  was  a  tedious 
business  waiting  while  the  "  Amatenrs " 
straggled  up.  Walter,  being  new  to  the 
scene,  took  u  general  survey  of  Clarence 
Park  and  its  cricket,  in  which  the  I'eader 
may  like  to  join  him. 

Although  the  best  clubs  played  upon  the 
match-ground,  where  thoy  formed  a  league 
and  played  one  another^  also  iiL  cup  ties, 
there  were  men',fetf^iiijt^0gl*0e  repute 


he  made  part  of  the  journey 
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in  their  own  world)  who 
played  matches  upon  the 
practice-ground,  sometimes 
as  many  as  a  couple  of 
hundred  spectators  watch- 
ing one  from  the  roadway. 
Men  dressed  fur  these 
contests  in  black  broadcloth 
rnita.  A  cricket-cap,  often 
with  a  gold  or  silver  tassel, 
crowned  the  whole.  Borne 
maintained  that  tassels  were 
tlie  prerogative  of  captains 
and  vice-captains,  bijt  the 
point  wiis  doubtful. 

The  patclies,  attliough 
quite  bare,  were  not  bad  ; 
indeed,  the  hardened  earth 
was  both  truer  and  safer 
than  the  turf  of  the  match- 
ground.  The  bowler,  iln- 
less  he  brought  down  a 
spectator  or  a  player  in 
another  game,  never  looked 
like  injuring  anyone,  but 
the  batsman  seemed  to  live 
on  the  edge  of  man- 
slaughter. Bearded  giants 
would  be  swiping  furiously 
at  leg  balls,  and  three  yards 
from  them,  little  boys,  with 
their  backs  turned,  would 
be  happily  qnarrelliug  with 
each  other,  oblivious  to  the 
ffict  that  any  moment  might 
be  their  last.  I'^ortunately 
the  park  match  player  never 
lets  hinii^elf  go  except  at  leg 
balls,  wliieh  lie  iiivai'iably 
misses.  "With  other  balls,  wherever  pikihed, 
he  takes  no  liberty,  choosing  instead  that 
incessant  watchfulness  which  is  said  to  be 
its  equivalent  or  price. 

Figures  show  that  the  safest  position  in 
London  is  the  centre  of  a  park,  with  one's 
back  to  a  dozen  batsmen  bent  upon  one's 
destraction. 

But  this  overcrowding,  although  not 
injurious,  causes  plentiful  inconvenience. 
To  have  other  matches  cutting  off  tlie  in- 
held  from  tlie  out  is  no  slight  drawback.  It 
is  on  record  that  a  new  member,  put  to  field- 
cover  and  long-on,  was  thankeil  for  every 
ball  he  returned.  Men  get  scut  away  to  the 
long-field,  and  they  never  come  back.  An 
innings  cIosoh,  the  field  picks  itself  out  like 
pieces  of  a  Chinese  puzzle,  but  one  is  missing. 
Perhaps  he  has  attached  himself  to  some 
more  interesting  game.  He  has  made  a  lucky 


*' Small  lioys  were  chary  about  throwing  themselves  in  the  path." 


catch  of  a  neighbour's  ball,  and  the  un- 
suspeeting  striker  has  walked  sadly  away. 
Without  confessing  the  fraud,  the  side  that 
has  thus  accepted  his  assistance  cannot  resent 
his  continuance  in  their  game,  or  deny  him 
an  innings  subsequently. 

But  by  this  time  the  "Clarence  Amateurs" 
are  assembled,  and  have  carried  their  point 
about  using  their  own  ball.  Kcggie's  club 
played  with  a  hsaiher  match-ball,  black  from 
use  and  as  soft  as  putty.  (Elsewhere  has  been 
written  the  history  of  this  ball.)  But  the 
"  Ainatenrs' "  was  a  composition  one,  many 
ounces  over  weight,  and  as  hard  as  granite. 
Mr.  Hoiit,  anticipating  the  impact  of  this 
missile  upon  his  ankles,  was  profuse  in  ex- 
pressions of  disgust. 

"  I'd  like  to  take  that  ball  away  with  me," 
he  said,  "  and  show  it  to  W.  G."  i 

"  You'll  have  to  '  piy '  fdr>Qg»fe,  then," 
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said  the  captain  of  the  "  Amateurs,"  an 
uncultivated  pereon,  but  not  without  ob- 
servation. 

The  "Amateurs"  won  the  toss  and  of  Gourse 
put  their  opponents  in,  the  captain  wisely 
starting  with  sneaks  at  both  ends.  For  a 
time  wickets  were  more  plentiful  than  runs, 
but  the  game  was  saved  by  Walter  and  Mr, 
Hout.  Walter's  auuoess  w^as  as  much  a  matter 
of  cliaracter  as  of  skill.  In  similar  circura- 
staiices,  his  younger  brother  Claude  would 
have  tried  to  give  these  lost  lads  a  notion  of 
style,  and  iiave  perished  miserably.  Mas, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  have  been  over- 
come by  the  ignominy  of  his  surroundiugs 
and  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  rise  above 
them.  Walter  was  saved  from  these  pitfalls 
by  his  powers  of  self-deception.  He  intended 
to  succeed,  uml  llie  newspaper  account  of  his 
ti'inuipli  wuuld  contain  nothing  unworthy. 
Already  he  was  sliaring  in  the  delusion  lie 
meant  Reggie's  journalism  to  create. 

Walter's  first  experience  of  tlio  composition 
ball  was  disconcerting.  He  came  hard  down 
upon  a  sneak,  and  the  sensation  was  of 
having  been  struck  by  lightning.  His  arms 
tingled,  and  the  ball  scaroely  moved,  Kor  a 
while  he  made 'no  further  attempt  to  hit, 
contenting  himself  with  pushing  the  ball  in 
front  of  nim  and  stealmg  a  run.  Both 
batsmen,  ran  down  the  middle  of  the  wicket, 
and  as  one  of  them  weighed  some  thirteen 
stone,  it  may  Ijc  imagined  that  small  boys 
were  chary  about  throwing  tiiemselves  iu 
the  path.  The  bowlers  began  to  get  rattled, 
and  to  send  dow'n  balls  that  pitched,  and 
Walter  discovered  that  these  could  be  hit. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hout  was  stopping  balls 
with  his  ankles,  like  a  hero.  Early  in  the 
play  the  umpires'  abandoned  hope  of  getting 
him  to  retire  l.b.w.  They  said  "  Out  1 "  when 
appealed  to,  but  more  as  a  record  of  a 
conscientious  opinion  than  from  expectation 
of  any  practical  outcome.  The  "  Amateurs  " 
consoled  themselves  with  tlie  ban-en  glory  of 
scoring  the  adverse  decisions.  They  raised 
a  cheer  when  a  two-er— one  for  the  over- 
throw— put  the  total  of  his  runs  above  that 
of  his  l.b.w. 's.  But  Mr.  Hout  felt  himself 
to  be  playing  the  innings  of  his  lit'etiLue, 
and  heeded  neither  bruises  nor  sarcasms. 
At  last  he  pulled  a  full  pitch  into  his  wickets, 
and  retired  for  eleven,  the  value  of  his 
innings  being  lessened  by  the  fact  that  at  its 
termination  he  flung  down  the  bat  on  the, 
pitch,  and  point  securing  it,  five  runs  were 
credited  to  the  fielding  side. 

Tliis  live-run  penalty  for  flinging  down 
the  bat  was  universal  in  the  practice-ground. 


point  being  kept  in  very  close  for  the  expre.ss 
purpose  of  pouncing  upon  it.  It  had 
happened,  when  the  bowling  was  very 
deadly  and  the  batsmen  specially  irascible, 
that  a  side  had  Ireen  beaten  before  its 
opponents  went,  to  the  wickets. 

Walter  kept  up  his  end,  carrying  out  his 
liat  for  thirty-three.  Needless  to  say,  the 
"  Clarence  Amateurs  "  were  decisively  beaten. 
Jfi-.  Hout  took  no  part  in  tlie  latter  stages 
of  the  game,  having  obtained  a  place  in  a 
railwaymen's  match,  where  there  was  cricket 
of  a  higher  class,  and  a  small  cask  of  beer 
beside  the  scorer, 

Walter  was  a  little  disappointed  with  his 
first  Press  notice.  It  said  that  the  "  Duke 
of  Wellington"  had  beaten  the  "Clarence 
Amateurs"  owing  to  the  good  batting  of 
Walter  Tyrell  and  the  good  fielding  of 
Reginald  Cook.  There  seemed  a  lack  of 
propoi'tion  iu  bracketing  the  preparatory 
boy's  baby  catches  at  point  witli  such  a  feat 
as  making  thirty-three,  not  out.  But  he 
bought  a  copy  of  tlie  North  .London  Sentinel 
and  left  it  lying  about  conspicuously.  Of 
course,  everyone  in  the  house  picked  np  the 
paper  and  glanced  at  it ;  but  equally  as  a 
matter  of  course,  no  one  noticed  what  he 
wished  them  to.  In  the  end,  he  had  to  act 
as  his  own  showman.  His  father  and  Max 
(very  oddly)  regarded  the  episode,  and  the 
SentineVs  comment,  as  funny. 

"  What  bowling  it  must  have  been  !  "  said 
Mr.  Tyrell,  throwing  up  his  bands.  Walter 
modestly  tried  to  suggest  that  the  attack  bad 
Ix^en  very  deadly,  but  his  father  persisted  in 
his  strange  attitixde. 

Claude  and  Margaret  were  the  only  ones 
to  see  the  matter  in  the  proper  light.  The 
little  girl  spent  one  of  her  pennies  on 
another  copy  of  the  Smtiml^  and  put  it  away 
among  her  treasures. 

"  Didn't  you  want  to  run  away  when  they 
were  bowling  at  you  so  swiftly  ?  "  she  asked. 

AValtcr  had  the  grace  to  feci  ashamed  of 
himself.  He  did  not  mean  to  tell  lies  ;  but 
\v!)en  lie  was  relating  anything,  he  always 
hoped  that  from  his  true  statements  his 
hearers  were  receiving  impressions  that  went 
beyond  the  truth. 

During  tiie  ensuing  summer  the  North 
London  Sentinel  was  often  moved  to  admira- 
tion by  the  cricketing  performaui^es  of 
Walter  '.Pyrell.  Once  it  called  attention  to 
him  editorially,  in  a  paragraph  dealing  with 
bowling  performances  of  the  week.  The 
feats  thus  immortalised  were  taken  im- 
partially from  fii-st-class  cricket  reports, 
and  from  the  scores  contributed,  exclusively 
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to  the  Sentinel's  own  columns.  It  is  sur- 
piisiiig  what  a  poor  figure  the  fii-st-class 
bdwlers  cut. 

'I'hert!  was  no  organised  cricket  in  con- 
nection with,  the  great  City  school,  ani^ 
probably  these  park  games,  with  all  their 
absurdities,  were  better  for  >Valt,er  than  the 
half-grudged  imiiiigs  he  woiild  have  been 
allowed  with  his  elder  brother's  friends.  He 
certainly  acquired  the  good  habit  of  going  to 
the  wicket  expecting  to  score.  He  must  have 
made  nearly  half  the  runs  for  his  club 
that  carac  from  the  hat.  Admirers  called 
!iim  "The  Ranjitsinhji  of  the  '  Buke  of 
"Wellington."'  Positively  I  think  Max  and 
Mr.  Tyrell  dismissed  his  successes  too  lightly. 

The  club  were  successful  beyond  all 
precedent.  There  was  only  one  fly  in  the 
ointment;  but  that  was  a  large  one — Mr. 
Hout.  Every  week  did  that  old  International 
become  a  greater  nuisance.  It  was  not  alone 
that  his  cheating  invariably  caused  un- 
pleasantness with  me  oppcsing  side.  Unfair 
as  a  batsman,  he  was  more  unprincipled  as  a 
wicket-keeper ;  and  he  kept  other  material 
as  well.  He  was  for  ever  borrowing  things 
to  take  home,  and  tiiey  never  came  back. 
And  lie  spoke  so  hercely  when  the  boys — 
in  the  most  considerate  manner,  for  tliey 
were  dreadfully  afraid  of  hurting  his  feelings 
— jogged  his  memory.  He  pulled  at  his 
whiskers  in  a  way  that  frightened  the  younger 
children  into  fits. 

"  Did  they  think  he  wanted  to  steal  their 
miserable  stomps  P  "  he  roared. 

They  tried  to  dodge  hiin ;  but  wherever 
they  pitched  their  wicket,  he  discovered  them. 

Things  wei*e  in  this  most  unsatisfactory 
state  when  the  match  of  the  sesison,  between 
the  "Duke  of  Wellington  "  and  the  dame's 
school  from  which,  two  yeai'S  before,  it  had 
emanated,  was  played.  Miss  Kingsford,  the 
deai'e.st  of  maiden  hidies,  provided  unlimited 
ginger-beer  and  cakes  and  buns.  Mr.  Hout 
arrived  upon  the  scene  while  the  school  was 
batting.  He  was  in  his  most  truculent 
humour,  and  more  than  half  drunk.  He 
cursed  Reggie  for  trying  to  shunt  him,  and 
spoke  darkly  about  the  conspiracy  that  had 
driven  him  from  firafc-class  cricket  pursuing 
him  still.  He  insisted  upon  a  place  in  the 
team,  and  when  this  was  granted,  refused  to 
scout,  seated  liimself  upon  the  coats,  rioted 
with  the  provisions,  ami  threw  halt-emptied 
ginger-beer  bottles  at  phiyers  he  suspected  of 
slackness  in  the  field.  He  went  away  for  a 
time,  and  during  his  absence,  Mr.  Gange,  the 
preparatory-master,  mooned  up  and  con- 
sented to  act  as  umpire.    Taking  his  stand, 


he  seemed  to  become  another  man  -brisker 
and  more  self-reliant.  Mr.  Oauge,  although 
practice-ground  kabitue>i  might  not  know  it, 
was  an  ardent  follower  of  the  game.  The 
destination  of  the  Clarence  Park  Cup  was  his 
chief  interest  in  life.  Only  last  winter  he  had 
won,  by  examination,  a  diploma  that  gave 
him  the  right  to  um^virc  in  matches  for  the 
trophy.  So  well  did  he  acquit  himself  in 
this  position  that  it  was  rumoured  he  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  umpii-es  in  the 
all-important  final. 

Mr.  Hout  returned  during  the  interval, 
and  when  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington  "  went 
in,  he  took  fij-st  ball.  It  was  a  perfectly  fair 
trickle  (the  word  "sneak"  suggests  something 
too  venomous  and  subtle  to  be  appropriate), 
and  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Hout  s  foot.  Un- 
impeded, ii  would  certainly  have  hit  the 
wicket,  but  whether  it  had  sufficient  force  to 
dislodge  a  bail  is  a  nice  point  that  umpires 
(fortunately)  have  not  to  consider.  The 
boy  umpire  thought  that  it  was  out,  and  said 
so,  but  Mr.  Hout  argued  that  to  pitch 
straight  it  is  necessary  for  a  ball  to  pitch, 
and  refused  to  budge.  Mr.  Gange  turned 
very  red,  but  his  colleague  letting  the 
matter  pass,  he  said  nothing.  Shortly  after- 
wards an  l.b.w.  appeal  against  the  Colonial 
was  made  to  him. 

"  Out !  "  he  replied  pt'omptly. 

This  time  the  batsman  used  another  argn- 
ment.  He  said  that  the  ball  had  struck  liis 
right  foot.  Now,  you  could  only  be  out  leg- 
before  for  obstructing  with  the  left.  The 
right  foot  was  called  the  pivot  foot,  and 
could  be  put  where  the  batsman  liked; 
otherwise  how  could  he  cut  ?  Now,  Dr. 
G  race  

"1  said  'Out,'"  remarked  Mr.  Gauge 
dangerously. 

"  I  'card  you  ;  but  as  you  don't  seem  to 
understand  your  business,  I  am  tryii^  to 
teach  it  you." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

The  despised  preparatory-master  marched 
towards  the  olt'ender  with  a  stride  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  Dr.  Smart,  the 
head-master,  himself. 

This  pimple-faced,  moonish,  eyelashless 
young  man,  inspired  by  outraged  pride  of 
umpirehood,  and  by  a  genuine  passion  for 
cricket  and  fair  play,  liad  become  a  portent, 
splendidly  threatening. 
•  "  Take  yourself  off,  now,"  he  said, 
"  before  you  have  cause  to  regret  it  1 " 

"  I  am  going  on  with  mj;  innings,  and  all 
the  (adjectived)  cbea^,  SEi(&€)^^  won't 
stop  me.    If  you  give  me  any  more  of  your 
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(explefcived)  lip,  I  will  break  your  (em- 
phasised) jaw  ! " 

Mr.  Gaiif^e  plucked  up  a,  stump  and 
brought  it  down  atn'oas  Lhe  bully's  shoulders. 

Mr,  Hout  burst  into  foul  language,  and 
the  stump  descended  again. 

"  You  dare  not  put  up  your  duk^  like  a 
man,"  he  whimpered. 

Mr.  Gange  threw  away  the  stump  and 
boxed  his  ears.  And  then,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  fight  in  the  man,  he  seized  him  by 
the  collar  and  kicked  him  ofE  the  field  of 
play. 

"  Use  your  pivot  foflt  to  him,  master !  "  a 
humorist  shouted. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  during  the  quaiTe], 
and  opinions  had  been  dangerously  divided, 
but  this  cry  determined  the  direction  of  their 
sympathies. 

"  Kicks  don't  count  with  the  pivot  foot  1 " 
the  roughs  shouted. 

Directly  Mr.  Hout  could  escape,  he  fled 
like  a  dog  with  a  kettle  tied  to  ita  tail.  He 
never  troubled  the  clnb  again. 

Ml'.  Gauge  stood,  liis  breatii  coming  in 
quick  pants,  and  his  face  iu  patclies  of  red 
and  white. 

"  The  scoundrel  questioned  my  right  to 
umpire  ■  "  he  repeated. 

One  of  the  crowd  had  seen  Mr.  Gauge  in 
more  imposing  surroaudings. 

"You're  good  enough  forthe  Cup  matches," 
he  said,  "and  I've  bin  told  they  don't  'ave 
the  worst  umpires  in  England  for  them. 


Pity  if  you  don't  know  enough  for  a  paltry 
game  like  this  !  " 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  tht;  play,  Walter 
apologised  to  Mr.  Gange  for  his  coudnct  in 
the  detention-room.  In  the  glow  of  adinha- 
tion  for  Mr.  Gauge's  courage,  he  did  more 
than  justice  to  the  latter's  motives  for  sparing 
him.  The  fact  was,  Mr.  Gange  took  no  pride 
in  his  schoolmastering. 

Walter  told  the  story  at  home,  and  Max 
determined  that  Mr.  Gange  should  be 
rewarded.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  cliuis 
to  which  he  had  attained  to  be  exempt  from 
detentions,  a  German  master  alone  contesting 
this  right.  Habitually  the  latter  made  out 
detention  papere  for  Fil'ih  l'\>rm  boys,  which 
they,  as" regularly,  declined  to  accept.  The 
next  time  he  did  this,  his  victims — six  in 
number  —  astonished  him  by  taking  them 
without  a  word.  Max  having  persuaded  them, 
for  a  generous  object,  to  sink  their  dignity. 

The  detention-room  had  never  witnessed 
such  high  company. 

Of  course,  Fifth  Form  boys  could  not 
realty  tliink  a  preparatory-master  their  equal, 
but  you  would  not  have  gathered  this  from 
their  conduet.  They  stood  in  a  row,  with 
their  backs  to  the  empty  fireplace,  and  one 
or  other  of  them  was  talking  to  Mr.  Gange 
all  the  time. 

"  Poor  Gauge  seemed  jolly  nervous  while 
we  were  speaking  to  him,"  said  Max  after- 
wards, "  but  I  expect  it  has  done  him  a  heap 
of  good  with  his  boys." 


AN  APPEAL. 

IP  unto  mortals,  dazed  with  grief, 
■    This  clemency  were  given, 
To  bring  petition  for  relief 
Up  to  the  door  of  Heaven, 

Unshrinkingly  would  I  Implore, 

Erect  in  my  distress, 
Either  to  know  a  little  more 

Or  feel  a  little  less. 

.  JESSIE  POPE. 
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THE  PASSING  of  the  BLACK  WHELPS 


By  CHARLES 

A LOPSIDED,  waning  moon,  not  long 
risen,  looked  over  the  ragtrcd  crest 
of  tlio  ridge  and  went  long  shadows 
down  the  sparsely  wooded  slope.  Though 
there  was  no  wind,  ^md  every  tree  was  as 
motionless  a:^  if  carved  of  ice,  these  long, 
intricate  .shadows  seemed  to  stir  and  writhe, 
as  if  instinct  with  a  kind  of  sinister,  sup- 
pr^ed  activity.  This  confusion  of  light 
and  dark  was  increased  by  the  patches  of 
snow  that  still  clung  in  the  dips  and  on  fclie 
gentler  slopes.  The  air  waS  cold,  yet  with  a 
bitter  softness  in  it,  the  breath  of  the  thaw. 
The  sound  of  running  water  was  every- 
where— t!je  light  clamour  of  rivulets  and 
the  rush  of  the  swollen  brooks  ;  while  from 
the  bottom  of  tlie  valley  came  the  deep, 
pervading  voice  of  the  river  at  freshet, 
labouring  between  high  h&nks  with  its 
burden  of  sudden  flood. 

Over  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  inky  black 
for  an  instant  against  the  distorted  moon, 
came  a  leaping  deer.  He  vanished  in  a 
patch  of  young  firs.  He  shot  out  again 
mto  tlie  moonlight.  Down  the  slope  he 
came  in  mighty  bounds,  so  liglit  of  foot 
and  so  elastic  that  he  seemed  to  float  through 
the  air,  though  from  his  heaving  sides  and 
wild  eyes  it  was  evident  that  he  was  fleeing 
in  desperation  from  some  appalling  terror. 
Straight  down  the  slope  he  came,  to  the 
very  brink  of  tlie  high  bluff  overlooking 
the  river.  There  he  wheeled,  and  continued 
his  flight  up  the  valley,  his  violent  shadow 
every  now  and  then,  as  he  crossed  the 
spaces  of  moonlight,  projecting  grotesquely 
far  out  upon  the  swirling  flood. 
' '  Up  along  the  river  bluff  he  fled  for 
perhaps  a  mile.  Then  he  stopped  suddenly 
and  listened,  his  sensitive  ears  and  dilating 
nostrils  held  high  to  catch  the  faintest  waft 
,of  air.  Not  a  sound  came  to  him,  except 
bhe  -(^lihg  of .  the-' waters  ;  not  a  scent,  save 
the  raw  freshness  of  mclthig  snow  and  the 
balsamic  tang  of  buds  just  beginiiing  to 
thrill  to  the  first  of  the  rising  sap.  He 
bounded  oh  again  for  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards,  tlien  with  a  tremendous  leap  sprang 
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to  one  side,  a  full  thirty  feet,  landing  belly 
deep  in  a  thicket  of  scrub  juniper.  Another 
leap,  as  if  he  were  propelled  by  steel  springs, 
carried  him  yet  another  thirty  feet  aside. 
Then  he  turned,  ran  back  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  parallel  to  his  old  trail,  and 
lay  down  in  a  dense  covert  of  spruces  to 
catch  breath  and  ease  his  ponnding  heart. 
He  was  a  very  yonng  buck,  not  yet  seasoned 
in  the  craft  of  the  wilderness,  and  his 
terror  shook  him.  Bot  he  knew  enough 
to  take  his  snatched  rest  at  the  very  edge 
of  his  covert,  where  his  eyes  could  wat-Oh 
the  back  trail.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
however,  nothing  appeared  along  that  staring 
trail.  Then  he  got  up  nervously  and  re- 
sumed his  flight,  still  fiscending  the  valley, 
but  now  slanting  away  from  the  river  and 
gradually  climbing  back  towards  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  lie  had  in  mind  a  wide  reach  of 
swaies  and  flooded  meadows,  still  miles  away, 
wherein  he  mi^ht  hope  to  elude  the  doom 
that  followed  him. 

Not  long  after  the  buck  had  vanished, 
there  arose  a  strange  sound  upon  the  still, 
wet  air.  It  came  in  a  rising  and  falling 
cadence  from  far  behind  the  ridge,  under 
tlie  low,  lopsided  moon.  It  was  a  high, 
confused  sound,  not  unmusical,  but  terrifying 
— a  cry  of  many  voices.  It  drifted  up 
into  the  silvery  night,  wavered  and  dimin- 
ished, swelled  again,  and  then  died  away, 
leaving  a  sense  of  fear  upon  the  quiet  that 
followed.  The  soft  clamour  of  the  waters, 
when  one  noticed  them  again,  seemed  to 
liave  taken  a  new  note  from  the  menace  of 
that  cadenced  cry. 

Presently  over  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
at  the  gap  wherein  had  first  appeared  the 
form  of  the  leaping  buck,  a  low,  dark  shape 
came,  moving  sinuously  and  with  deadly 
swiftness.  It  did  not  bound  into  the  air 
and  float,  as  the  buck  had  seemed  to  do,  but 
slid  smoothly  like  a  small,  dense  patch  of 
doud -shadow — a  direct,  inevitable  movement, 
wasting  no  force  and  fairly  eating  up  the 
trail  of  the  fleeing  deer. 

As  it  came  down  the  slope,  disappearing 
in  the  hemlock  groves  and  emerging  upon 
the  bright,  snowy  hollows,  the  dread  shape 
resolved  itself  into  a  pack  of  ^ven  wolves. 
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They  ran  so  close,  so  evenly,  with  fanged  muzzles  a  little  low,  and  ample,  cloudy  tails  a 
little  high,  that  one  might  have  almost  covered  the  whole  deadly  pack  with  a  tahle-cloth. 
Their  tongues  were  hanging  ont  and  their  eyes  shot  green  fire  ;  they  were  fiercely  Imngry, 
for  game  was  scarce  and  ciinning 
that  winter  on  their  much  ravaged 
range,  and  this  chase  was  already  a 
long  one.  "Wlien 
tlie  trail  of  the 
buck  wlieeled  at 
the  river-brink,  the 
leader  of  the  pack 
gave  one  short  howl 
as  he  turned,  barely 
escaping  the  abyss.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  buck  must 
have  been  nearly  winded,  or 
he  would  not,  even  for  an 
instant,  have  contemplated 
taking  to  such  mad  water. 
With  the  renewed  vigour  of 
encouragement,  he  swept  his 
pack  along  up  the  edge  of  the 
bluff. 

On  the  pack  leader's  right 
flank  ran  a  sturdy  wolf  of  a 
darker  colour  than  his  fellows 
— ne;n'ly   black,   indeed,  on 

tlie  top  of  his  head,  over  liis 
shoulders,  and  along  his  stitf- 
h.iired  backbone.  Not  quite  so 
tall  or  so  lung-fianked  as  tlie 
lender,  he  had  that  greater 
breadth  of  skull  between  the  eyes 
which   betokens    the  stronger 

intelligence,  the   more  in- 
dividualised resourcefulness. 
He  had  a  look  in  his  deep- 
set,  fierce  eye  which  seemed 
to  prophesy  that 
unless'the  unforeseen 
should   happen,  he 
would  ere  long  seize 
the  leadership  to 
himself. 

But—  the  unfore- 
seen did  happen,  at 
that  moment.  The 
trail  just  there  led 
across  a  little  dip 
wherein  the  snow 
still  lingered.  Thinly 
covered  by  the  snow 
lay  a  young  pine  tree, 
lightning  shivered 
and  long  dead. 
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Thrnst  up  from  the  trunk  was  a  slim,  sharp- 
pointed  stub,  keen  and  hard  and  pr^erved 
by  its  resin.  Upon  this  hidden  dagger- 
poiiit,  as  lie  ran,  the  dark  wolf  planted  his 
right  fore-foot — planted  it  fair  and  with  a 
mighty  push.  Between  tiic  spreading  toes, 
between  tiie  fine  bones  and  sinews  and  the 
cringing  nerves  of  t!ie  foot,  and  out  by  the 
first  joint  of  the  leg  it  thrust 
its  rending  way. 

At  the  suddenness  of  the 
anguish  the  dark  wolf  yelped, 
falling  forward  upoji  In's 
muzzle  as  he  did  so,  an  l 
dropping  from  his  place  as 
the  pack  sped  on.  But  as  he 
wrenched  his  foot  free  and 
took  one  stumbling  stride 
forward,  tlie  pack  stopped 
and  turned.  Their  long, 
white  fangs  snapped,  and  the 
fire  in  their  eyes  took  a 
diflFerent  hue. 

Very  well  the  dark  wolf 
knew  the  meaning  of  the 
halt,  the  turn,  the  change  in 
his  fellows'  eyes.  He  knew 
the  stern  law  of  the  pack — 
the  iustiint  and  inevitable 
doom  of  its  hurt  member. 
The  average  grey  woU' 
knows   how  to  accept  the 

inevitable.    Fatt;  itself  the 

law  of  the  piick — he  docs  not 
presume  to  defy.  He  will 
light — to  justify  his  blood, 
and,  perhaps,  to  drug  his 
despair  and  die  in  the  heat 
of  the  struggle.  But  he 
does  not  dream  of  trying  to 
escape . 

And  in  this  fashion,  fight- 
ing in  silence,  this  dark  wolf 
would  have  died  at  the  brink 
of  the  river-bluff,  and  beeu 
eaten  by  his  fellows  ere  they 
continued  their  eliase  of  the 
leaping  buck— in  this  fasliion 
would  he  lia\e  died,  but  for  that  extra 
breadth  of  skull  between  the  eyes,  that 
heightened  individualism  and  resourcefnl- 
ness.  Had  there  been  any  chance  to  escape 
by  fighting,  fighting  would  have  been  the 
choice  of  his  fierce  and  hardy  spirit.  But 
what  was  he  against  six  ? 

Defying  the  fiery  anguish  in  his  foot,  he 
made  a  desperate  leap  which  took  him  to 
the  extreme  overhanging  edge  of  the  bluff. 
Already  the  jaws  of  the  executioners  were 


'•  He  was  in  mid-air,  falling  to  the 
ice-cakes  of  the  swollen  river." 


gnashing  at  his  heels.  A  second  more,  aud 
they  would  have  been  at  Jiis  throat.  But 
before  tliat  second  passed,  he  wjis  in  mid-air, 
his  legs  spread  wide  like  those  of  a  squirrel, 
falling  to  the  ice-aikes  of  the  swollen  river. 
From  tiie  brink  above,  the  gj'ini  eyes  of  the 
baffled  pack  flamed  down  upon  him  for  an 
instant  and  then  withdrew.     What  was  a 

 ,   drowned  wolf,  when  there 

warf  a  winded  buck  not  far 
ahead  ? 

But  the  black-shouldered 
wolf  was  not  drowned.  The 
flood  was  thick,  indeed,  with 
crunching  ice  -  cakes  and 
wallowing  logs  and  slowly 
turning  islets  of  uprooted 
trees  and  the  dehrk  of  the 
winter  forest.  But  fortune 
so  favoui-ed  the  wolf  that  he 
fell  in  a  space  of  clear  water, 
instead  of  being  dashed  to 
a  pulp  on  ice-cake  or  tree- 
trunk.  He  disappeared,  came 
to  the  surface  gasping,  struck 
out  hardily  through  the  grim 
and  daunting  turmoil,  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  one  of 
those  islets  of  toughiy  inter- 
laced (lebrin  which  turned 
slowly  in  the  flood.  Upon 
this  precarious  refuge, 
crouched  shivering  upon  the 
largest  tree  root  and  iickhig 
persistently  at  his  wounded 
paw,  he  was  carried  swiftly 
down  stream  through  the 
roar  of  waters. 


II. 

"Whujt  the  lopsided  moon, 
now  hung  In'gli  over  a  low, 
d(;soJate  shore  of  blanched 
ram-pikes,  was  fading  to  a 
papery  whiteness  against  a 
sky  of  dawn,  the  roar  of  the 
river  grew  louder,  and  the 
islet,  no  longer  slowly  re- 
volving, plnnged  forward,  through  a  suc- 
cession of  wallowing  waves,  over  a  wild 
half-mile  of  ledges,  and  joined  itself  to 
a  wider  and  mightier  stream  ;  the  wolf, 
drenched,  shivering,  and  appalled  by  the 
tumult,  clung  to  his  refuge  by  toodi  and 
claw  ;  anil  tlie  islet,  being  well  compacted, 
held  together  through  the  wrenching  jilunges, 
and  carried  its  burden  safely  forth  upon  the 
quiet  current. 

For  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  day  the 
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starving  wolf  voyaged  down  tlic  flood,  till 
his  gaunt  sides  clun<^  togetliei-,  and  a  fierce 
ache  gnawed  at  liis  \\Uh.  liut  witli  tlie 
fasting  and  the  ceaseless  sootiiing  of  his 
tongue  his  wound  rapidly  healed  ;  and  when, 
after  sunset  of  Jiis  second  evening  on  the 
river,  the  islet  grounded  iti  an  edtly  under 
the  bank,  he  sprang  asliore  with  speed  little 
impaired.  Only  a  limp  and  an  ache  remained 
to  remind  him  of  the  hurt  which  had  so 
nearly  cost  him  his  life  and  had  exiled  him 
to  untried  hunting-grounds. 

His  feet  once  more  on  firm  ground,  tiie 


air,  a  scent  quite  unkuowii  to  him  ;  and  then 
a  small  black  and  white  cur  trotted  into 
view,  nosing  aioiig  tiie  roadside  in  quest  of 
cliipinunks.  The  jaws  of  the  starving  wolf 
dripped  water  at  the  sight.  He  gathered 
himself  for  a  rush.  He  saw  that  the 
man  had  disappeared.  The  dog  ran  across 
the  road,  nosing  a  new  chipmunk  trail, 
and  halted ,  in  suddei  i  apprehension,  not 
five  feet  from  the  hidden  wolf.  There 
was  a  rustle,  a  leap,  a  sharp  yelp  ;  and 
the  wolf  was  back  into  cover  with  his 
prey. 

Emboldened  by  the  success  of  this  his  first 
hunting  in  the  unknown  land,  the  wolf  slept 
for  a  few  hours  in  his  bushy  retreat,  and  then, 
when  the  missiiapen  moon  was  up,  went 
prowling  cautiously  arninMl  the  outskirts  of 
the  scattered  little  settlement.  Everywhere 
the  man-amell  kept  him  on  iiis  guard.  Once 
he  was  careless  enough  to  get  between  the 
wind  and  a  farmyai-d,  whereupon  a  ivatchful 
cur  started  a  barking  which  was  taken  up 
and  kept  up  for  an  hour  by  all  the  dogs  of 


"  Crouched  shiveririiT  ufion  the  Inrgest 
tree  root  and  licking  persistent! y 
at  his  wounded  paw." 


wolf  halted  warily.  The  air  that  came 
down  tliC  bank  carried  a  strange  and 
warning  vscent.  Noiselessly  he  crept  up  the 
steep,  went  through  a  few  yards  of  shrubbery 
like  a  ghost,  and  peered  forth  upon  a  rough 
back  settlement  road.  To  one  side  he  saw  a 
cabin  with  a  barn  beside  it,  and  two  long- 
horned  steers  (he  had  seen  steers  at  a  lumber- 
camp  in  his  own  wild  land)  thrusting  their 
muzzles  over  the  pasture  fence.  Down  the 
road  towards  the  cabin  came  a  man  in  grey 
homespun  and  cowhide  larrigans,  with  an 
ase  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  the  man-smell 
which  had  made  him  so  cautious. 

With  savage  but  curious  eyes  he  watched 
the  man,  with  no  thought  of  attacking  alone 
so  redoubtable  a  foe.  Presently  the  latter 
began  to  wdiistle,  and  at  the  incomprehensible 
sound  the  wolf  shrank  back,  fear  mingled 
with  his  curiosity.  But  when  the  man  was 
well  past,  there  came  a  new  scent  upon  the 


the  village.  At  this  the  wolf,  with  snarling, 
conteraptnous  jaws  apart,  withdrew  to  a 
knoll,  sat  quietly  erect  upon  his  haunches, 
and  waited  for  tiie  din  to  subside.  He  noted 
carefully  the  fact  that  one  or  two  men  were 
aroused  by  the  alarm  and  came  out  to"  see 
what  was  the  matter.  When  all  was  quiet 
again,  he  sought  the  house  of  the  nearest 
yelper,  took  him  by  surprise,  and  killed  liim 
in  sheer  rage,  leaving  his  torn  body  beside 
the  very  doorstep,  instead  of  dragging  it 
away  for  a  later  meal.  This  was  a  mistake 
in  hunting  craft.  Had  lie  been  more  familiar 
with  tlie  man-folk,  his  wido-sknlled  intelli- 
gence would  liavc  taught  him  better  than  to 
leave  a  cine  behind  liim  in  tliis  careless 
fashion. 

From  the  farmyard  he  wandered  back 
towards  the  hills  and  came  upon  a  lonely 
sheep-pasture.  Here  he,  found  .  killing  so 
easy  that  hie  sle^^su^stis^iS^ISid  then, 
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aboufc  daybreak,  gorged  and  triumphant,  withdrew  to  a  rocky  hillside,  where  he  found 
a  lair  to  his  taste. 

Later  ia  flic  day,  however,  be  realised  liis  mistake.  He  had  called  down  upon  himself 
the  wi'atli  of  the  man-folk.  A  din  of  dogs  aroused  him,  and,  mounting  a  rock,  lie  saw  a 
motley  crowd  of  curs  upon  his  trail,  with  half-a-dozen  men  following  far  behind  them. 
He  bared  bis  fangs  disdainfully,  then  turned  and  sought  the  forest  at  a  long  gallop,  which, 
for  all  his  limp  and  his  twinge,  soon  cari'ied  liim  beyond  earfihot  of  his  pursuei's. 

For  hours  he  pressed  on,  ever  eastward,  with  a  little  trend  to  the  south,  crossing 
many  a  trail  of  deer,  caribou,  and  moose,  passing  here  and  there  a  beaver  villj^e,  and 
realising  that  he  had  come  to  wonderful  hunting-grounds.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
outskirts  of  another  settlement,  he  halted.  His  jaws  ran  water  at  the  thought  of  finding 
another  sheep-pasture,  and  he  decided  to  range  for  a  while  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
was  quick  to  realise, the  disadvantage  of  man's  proximity,  but  he  would  dare  it  for  a 
little  before  retiring  into  the  untainted  wilderness.  He  bad  learned  his  lesson  quickly, 
however.  That  night  he  refrained  from  stirring  up  the  dogs  of  the  settlement ;  and 
he  killed  but  one  sheep,  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  piisture. 

Now,  by  singular  chance,  it  happened  that  at  this  particular  settlement  there  was  already 
a  sheep-killer  harrying  the  thick-woolled  flocks.  A  wandering  pedlar,  smitten  with 
a  fever  while  visiting  the  settlement,  had  died,  and  left  Lo  pay  for   his  board  aiid 

burial  only  his  pack  and  his  dog.  The  dog,  so  fiercely 
devoted  to  him  as  to  have  made  the  funeral  difficult,  was  a 
long-legged,  long-haired,  long-jawed  bitch,  apparently  a 
cross  between  a  collie  and  a  Scotch  deerhound.  So  unusual 
a  beast,  making  all  the  other  dogs  of  the  settlement  look 
contemptible,  was  in  demand ;  but  she  was  deaf,  for  a 
time,  to  all  overtures.  For  a  week  she  pined  for  the  dead 
pedlar,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  scornful  tolerance,  con- 
sented to  take  irp  her  abode  with  the  village  shopkeeper. 
Her  choice  was  made  not  for  any  distinction  ia  the  man, 
but  for  a  certain  association,  apparently,  with  the  smell  of 
the  contents  of  her  late  niiiigtei-'s  pack.  For  months  she 
sulked  and  was  admired,  making  friends  with  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child,  and  keeping  all  the  vill^e  curs  at  a 
respectful  distance. 

A  few  days,  however,  before  the  aiTival  of  the  journeying 
wolf,  a  new  interest  had  entered  into  the  life  of  the  long- 
jawed  bitch.    Her  eyes  resumed  their  old  bright  alertness, 
and  she  grew  perceptibly  less  ungracious  to  the  loafers 
gathered  around  the  stove  in  the  back  store. 
8he  had  entered  upon  a  ciireer  which  would 
have  ended  right  speedily  with  a  bullet  in  her 
reckless  bruin  but  for  an  utterly  unlooked-for 
freak  of  fate.    She  had  discovered  that,  if  every 
night  she  could  hunt,  ran  down,  and  kill 
one  sheep,  life  might  again  become  worth 
living,  and  the  coarse-clodded  grave  in  the 
little   lonely  cemetery  might   be  foT^otteti. 
It  was  not  the   killing,  but  the  chase,  that 
she  craved.    The  killing  was,  of  course,  merely 
the  ecstatic  culmination.     So  she  went 
about  the   sport  with   artistic  cunning. 
To  disguise  her  trail,  she  came  upon 
the  flocks  from  the  side  of  the  forest, 
as  any  wild  beast  w-o  nld .     Then  she 
would    segregate    her    victim    with  a 
skill  born  of   her  collie  ancestry,  set 
it  mnning,   maddei^-it   to  ithe  top- 
most deliriunWosc^i  tf^aHjQll3|^i^t,  and 
almost    let   it   escape  before 


"A  rustle,  a  leap,  a  sharp  yelp;  and  the  wolf  was  bad; 
into  cover  with  hiB  ft&j." 


darting 
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at  its  throat  and  ending  the  gaine'with 
the  gush  of  warm  blood  hetween  her  Jaws. 

Snch  had  been  her 
adventures    for  three 
nights  ;  and  already  the 
settlement  was  con- 
cerned, and  already 
f,'lancc8  of  lialf-fonned 
suspicion  liad  been  cast 
upon  the  long-legged 
bitch  so  innocently 
asleep    by   the  stove, 
when   the  wandering 
wolf  arrived  upon  the 
outskirts  of  the  settle- 
ment.  The  new-comer 
was  q^uick  to  note  and 
esamme  the  tracks  of  a 
peculiarly  large  dog— 
a  foeman,  perhaps,  to 
prove  not  unworthy  of 
hia  fangs.     And  he 
conducted   h  is  recon- 
noitring with  more  care. 
Then  he  came  upon 
the  carcass  of  a  sheep, 
torn  and  partly  eaten. 
It  was  almost  like  a  wolf's  work — 
though  less  cleanly  done — and  the 
smell  of  the  cold  trail  was  unmis- 
takably dog.    The  black-backed  wolf 
was  puzzled.    He  had  a  vagnc  notion 
that  dogs  were  the  protectors,  not  the 
hunters,  of  all  tlie  four-legged  kindred 
belonging   to  men.     The  problem 
seeming  to  him  an  important  one, 
he  crouched  in  an  ambush  near  the  carcass 
to  consider  it  for  a  time,  before  setting  out 
upon  his  own  sheep-hunting. 


Here 


"At  sipht  of  the  big  wolf 
the  hair  rose  along  her  back, 
and  flhe  growled  a  deep  note 
of  challenge." 


As  he  crouched,  watching,  he  saw  the 
killer  approach.  He  saw  a  tall,  lean  bitch 
come  up,  tear  carelessly 
at  the  dead  sheep  for  a 
moment  or  two,  in  a 
manner  of  ownership, 
and  turn  to  leave.  She 
was  as  long  in  leg  and 
fiank  as  liiniself,  and 
possessed  of  the  like 
punishing  jaws ;  but 
she  AVas  not  so  mas- 
sive in  the  shoulder. 
The  wolf  felt  that  he 
could  master  her  in 
combat,  but  he  felt  no 
disposition  for  the  fight. 
The  dog-smell  that 
caine  to  his  nostrils  did 
not  excite  the  usual  hot 
aversion.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  nuidc  him 
desire  to  know  more 
of  tlie  sheep  -  killing 
stranger. 

But  ac(^uaintance  is 
not  made  hghtly  among 
the  wild  kindred,  who 
are  quick  to  resent  a 
presumption.  The  wolf 
slipped  noiselessly  back 
into  his  covert,  emerged 
upon  the  further  side 
of  the  thicket,  and  at 
a  distance  of  some 
twenty  paces  stood  forth 
in  the  glimmering  light.^^'o  attract  the  tall 
bitch's  attentio%)s^  b^ri«^fiCX>^u£wbining 
sound. 


the  wanderers  found  a 
dry  cave," 
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'■A  pack  wliicli  tin  like  number 
of  wolves  in  all  Canada  could 
have  matched." 


dogs  would 
wilderuess. 


soon  be  noisy  on  their  trail,  led 


III. 


At  the  uiiespected  noise  beiiind  her,  tlic  l>it€li  wheeled 
like  hghtniiig.  At  sight  of  the  big  woif,  the  hair  rose 
along  her  back,  her  fan^  bared  themselves  dangerously, 
and  she  growled  a  deep  note  of  challenge.  For  some 
seconds  the  wolf  thought  she  would  fly  at  him ;  but  he 
stood  motionless,  tail  drooping  humbly,  tongue  hanging 
a  little  way  from  his  lips,  a  soft  light  in  bis  eyes.  Then 
he  sat  back  upon  his  lianncbes,  let  his  tongue  liang  out 
still  farther,  aud  drooped  liis  head  a  little  to  one  side— ■ 
the  picture  of  conciliation  and  deference. 

XIic  long-jawed  bitcli  liad  never  before  seen  a  wolf,  but 
she  recognised  hini  at  once  as  a  natural  enetiiy.  Tbcre 
was  something  m  bis  attitude  of  unoffending  confidence, 
however,  wbicli  made  her  hesitate  to  attack,  although  he 
was  plainly  a  trespasser.  As  she  eyed  him,  she  felt  her 
anger  melting  away.  How  like  he  was  to  certain  big, 
strong  dogs  which  she  had  seen  once  or  twice  in  her 
wanderings  with  the  pedlar !  and  how  unlike  to  the 
diminutive,  yelping  curs  of  the  settlement !  Tier  bristling 
hairs  smootbeil  themselves,  tiie  skin  of  her  jaws 
relaxed  and  set  itseif  about  her  teeth  in  a  totally 
diffcrcut  expj-ession  ;  her  growling  ceased,  and 
she  gave  an  amicable  wbiae.  Diffidently  the 
two  approiiched  each  other,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  perfect  understanding  was  es- 
tablished. 

That  night  they  hunted  sheep  togetlxer. 
In  the  joy  of  comradeship  and  emulation, 
prudeuce  was  scattered  to  the  winds, 
and  they  bold  a  riot  of  slaughter. 
When  day  broke,  a  dozen  or  more 
sbeep  lay  dead  about  tlie  pastures. 
And  the  wolf,  knowing  that  men  and 
his  new-found  mate  far  back  into  the 


The  tall  bitch,  hating  the  settlement  and  all  the  folk  therein,  was  glad  to  be  (juit  of  it. 
And  she  found  the  hunting  of  deer  far  more  thriUing  than  the  tame  pui-suit  of  sheep. 
Slipping  with  curious  ease  the  inherited  sympathies  of  her  kind,  she  fell  into  the  ways  of 
the  wild  kindred,  save  for  a  brusque  openness  that  she  never  succeeded  in  laying  off. 

For  weeks  the  strangely  mated  pair  drifted  southward  through  the  bright  New  Bruns- 
wick sprhig,  to  come  to  a  halt  at  last  in  a  region  to  their  liking  between  the  St.  John 
and  the  ChiputTieticook  chain  of  lakes.  It  was  a  land  of  deer  and  rabbits  and  ducks,  with 
settleuicnts  small  and  w'idely  scattered,  a  land  where  never  a  wolf-snout  had  been  seen  for 
half  a  hundred  years.  And  here,  on  a  thick-wooded  bill  slope,  the  wanderers  found  a  dry 
cave  and  made  it  their  den. 

In  due  course  the  long-jawed  bitch  bore  a  litt?r  of  six  sturdy  whelps,  which  throve 
aniiizingly.  As  they  grew  up,  they  showed  almost  all  wolf,  harkiug  back  to  the  type — 
save  that  in  colour  they  were  nearly  black,  with  a  touch  of  tan  in  the  grey  of  their 
under-parfcs.  When  they  came  to  maturity,  and  were  accredited  Imntera  all,  they  were  in 
general  larger  and  more  ^vage  than  either  of  their  parents,  differing  more  widely,  one 
from  another,  than  would  the  like  number  of  full-blooded  wolves.  The  eight,  when  they 
hunted  together,  made  a  pack  which,  for  strength,  ferocity,  and  craft,  no  like  number  of 
full-blooded  wolves  in  all  Canada  could  have  matched. 

The  long-jawed  bitch,  whose  highly  developed  brain  guided,  for  the  most  part,  the 
destinies  of  the  pack,  for  a  time  kept  thorn  far  from  the  settlement  and  away  from 
contact  with  men  ;  and  the  existetu'e  of  wolves  in  ilie  Chiputneucook  country  was  not 
dreamed  of  among  the  backwoods  settlements.     In  this  policy  she  was  backed  by  the 
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sagficity  and  strcnsrtli  of  lier  mate,  under 
whose  wide-arched  skull  was  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  trutU  that  man  is  the  one  master 
animal.  But  the  hybrid  whelps,  by  some 
perversion  of  inherited  instinct,  liated  man 
savagely,  and  had  the  dread  of  him  more 
than  either  of  their  parents. 

The  second  winter  of  the  wolves  in  the 
Cliiputneticook  country  proved  a  very  hard 
one — game  scarce  and  hunting  ditticult ;  and 
towards  l..he  end  of  February  the  pack  drew 
in  towards  the  settlements,  in  the  hope  of 
more  abundant  foraging.  Fate  promjjtly 
favoured  the  move.  Some  sheep,  and  a 
heifer  or  two,  were  easily  killed,  with  no 
calamitous  result ;  and  the  authority  of  the 
leaders  was  somewhat  discredited.  Three  of 
the  young  wolves  even  went  so  far  as  to 
besiege  a  solitary  cabin,  where  a  woman  and 
three  trembling  children  awaited  the  return 
of  the  man.  For  two  hideous  moonlit  hours 
they  i)rowled  and  howled  about  the  door, 
sniffing  at  the  sill  and  grinning  in  through 
the  low  window  ;  and  when  the  sound  of 
bells  came  near,  they  withdrew  sullenly,  half- 
minded  to  attack  the  man  and  horse. 

A  few  nights  after  this,  wlien  the  pack 
was  following  together  the  discouraging  trail 
of  a  long-winded  and  wily  buck,  they  crossed 
the  trail  of  a  man  on  snowshoes.  This  trail 
was  fresher,  and  to  the  young  wolves  ic 
seemed  to  promise  easier  hunting. 

The  trail  was  that  of  a  gaunt,  tan-faced 
backwoodsman,  on  his  way  to  a  lumber  camp 
a  few  miles  down  the  other  side  of  tlie  lake. 
He  was  packing  a  supply  uf  Hght  needfuls, 
of  which  the  lumbermen  had  unexpectedly 
run  short,  and  he  was  pressing  forward  in 
haste  to  avoid  a  second  night  on  the  trail. 
The  pack  was  carried  high  on  his  powerful 
shoulders,  in  a  manner  to  interfere  as  httle 
as  possible  with  his  long,  snowshoeing  stride. 
In  one  hand  he  carried  his  axe.  From  under 
the  brim  of  his  coonskin  cap  his  piercing 


grey  eyes  kept  watch  with  a  quiet  alertness 
— expecting  no  danger,  indeed,  and  feai'ing 
none,  but  trained  to  cool  readiness  for  every 
viciffiitude  of  the  wild. 

He  was  travelling  through  a  stretch  of 
lieavy  timber,  where  tiie  moonlight  came 
down  in  such  sciint  streaks  that  he  had 
trouble  in  pickiiig  a  clear  path,  when  liis  ear 
wascaugiit  by  an  unwonted  sound  far  behind 
him.  lie  paused  to  listen,  no  unwonted 
sound  being  matter  of  indifference  to  them 
who  range  the  wood.  It  came  again,  long- 
drawn  and  high  and  cadenced.  The  big 
woodsman  looked  surprised.  "  I'd  'a'  took 
my  oath,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  tber'  wa'n'fc  a 
wolf  in  Jfew  Brunswick  I  But  I  knowed  the 
deer'd  bring  'em  back  afore  long  ! "  Then, 
unconcernedly,  he  resnmed  his  tramp,  such 
experience  as  he  had  with  wolves  in  the  Far 
"West  having  convinced  him  that  they  would 
not  want  to  meddle  with  a  man. 

In  a  few  minutes,  howe^'cr,  the  instinct  of 
the  woods  awoke  in  him  suddenly  and  told 
him  that  it  was  not  some  buck,  but  himself, 
whom  the  hunting  pack  were  trailing.  Then 
the  sound  came  again,  perceptibly  nearer, 
though  still  far  off.  The  woodman  gave  a 
grant  of  impatience,  angry  to  think  that 
any  four-footed  creature  of  the  forest  should 
]iTesume  to  hunt  Inm  !  But  the  barest 
prudence  told  liim  that  he  should  make  haste 
for  the  open.  Under  protest,  as  it  were,  he 
broke  into  a  long  trot,  and  swerved  to  the 
right  that  he  might  soooner  reach  the  lake. 

As  he  ran,  the  novel  experience  of  feeling 
liimself  pursued  got  on  his  nerves  and  tilled 
liim  with  rage.  Were  there  not  plenty  of 
deer  in  the  woods  ?  he  thought  indignantly. 
He  would  teach  the  vermin%, lesson.  Several 
times  he  was  on  the  point  of  stopping,  to 
have  it  out  with  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  wisdom  prevailed,  and  he  pushed  on 
to  the  open.  About  a  mile  from  sliore,  a  little, 
staep,  rocky  island,  upthrustingjtself  boldly, 
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suggested  to  the  woodsman  that  if  his  pur- 
suers were  really  going  to  have  the  audat;itv 
to  attack  him,  it  might  be  well  to  have  his 
back  to  a  rock,  that  he  might  not  be  sui-- 
rouuded.  He  headed  for  the  islaud,  therefore, 
though  with  protest  iu  his  heart.  And  just 
as  he  got  to  it,  the  wolves  emei^ed  from 
cover  and  darted  out  upon  the  shining  level. 

"WTien  the  pack  came  near,  the  man  was 
astonished  first  at  the  stature  and  dark  colour 
of  its  members,  and  realised  with  a  sudden 
fury  that  the  outcome  was  not  so  assureii  as  he 
had  tiikeu  for  granted  it  would  be.  Perhaps 
he  vvoiild  never  see  camp,  after  all  !  Then 
he  was  further  astonished  to  note  that  one  of 
the  pack-leaders  looked  like  a  dog.  He 
shouted,  in  a  voice  of  angry  comniand  ;  and 
the  onriKhing  pack  hesitated,  checked  them- 
selveB,  spread  apart.  From  that  dominating 
voice  it  was  evident  that  this  was  a  creature 
of  power— not  to  be  attacked  carelessly,  but 
to  be  surrounded. 

That  voice  of  command  had  thrilled  the 
heart  of  a  long-jawed  bitch.  Something  in 
it  reminded  her  of  the  dead  pedlar,  who  had 
been  a  masterful  man.  She  would  have  none 
of  this  hunting.  But  she  looked  at  each  of 
her  savage  whelps,  and  knew  that  any  attempt 
to  lead  them  off  would  be  worse  than  vain. 
A  strange  hatred  began  to  stir  within  her, 
and  her  fangs  bared  towards  them  as  if  they, 
not  the  man  against  the  rock,  were  tlie 
enemy.  She  looked  ^ain  at  the  man  and 
saw  the  pack  at  his  feet  I  Instantly  her  heart 
went  out  to  him.  She  was  no  longer  a  wolf, 
but  a  dog;  and  there  was  her  master — not 
her  old  master,  but  such  a  one  as  he  liad 
been.  At  his  side,  and  lighting  his  foes,  was 
her  place.  Like  a  flash  she  darted  away  from 
her  companion,  stopped  a  few  feet  in  front  of 
the  ready  woodsman,  turned  about,  and  faced 
the  pack  with  a  savage  growl.  Her  hair  was 
stiffly  erect  from  neck  to  tail ;  her  long,  white 
teeth  were  bared  to  the  roots ;  her  eyes  were 
narrowed  to  slits  of  green  flame ;  she  half 
crouched,  ready  to  spring  in  mad  fury  and 
tear  the  throat  of  any  beast  which  should  try 
to  hurt  the  man. 

As  for  the  woodsman,  lie  knew  dogs,  and 
was  not  greatly  surprised  at  liis  strange  ally. 
At  her  sudden  approach  he  had  swung  his  axe 
in  readiness,  but  his  cool  eye  luid  read  her 
signals  aright.  "  Good  dog  !  "  he  said,  with 
cheerful  eonfiden<e.  "  We'll  lick  the  varmin  ! " 

liut  the  young  wolves  went  wild  with  rage 
at  this  defection  and  defiance,  and  rushed  in 
at  once.  They  sprang  first  upon  the  bitch, 
though  one,  rushing  p;ist,  leaped  venomously 
at  the  woodman's  throat,  got  the  axe  in.  his 


skull,  and  dropped  without  a  sound.  Mean- 
while the  old  wolf,  which  had  been  liolding 
back  in  uncertainty,  had  made  his  decision. 
When  he  saw  his  mate  attacked,  his  doubts 
vanished,  and  a  red  haze  for  an  iivstant  went 
over  his  eyes.  These  whelps  that  attacked 
her — he  suddenly  .saw  them  not  m  wolves 
at  all,  bat  as  dogs,  and  hated  them  with  a 
deadly  hate.  Silently  he  fell  upon  the  nearest 
and  tore  him  Siivagely.  He  was  too  late, 
however,  to  save  his  mate.  The  long- 
jawed  bitch,  for  all  her  strength  and  her 
valiant  spirit,  was  overwhelmed  by  her 
powerful  offspring.  One  she  liad  killed,  and 
for  one  she  had  crnnched  a  leg-joint  to 
splinters  ;  but  now  she  lay  mangled  and  still 
under  the  struggle.  The  bruLo  wliose  leg- 
joint  she  had  smashed  dragged  out  from 
the  mUee;  and  her  faithful  mate,  the  wide- 
skulled  old  wanderer  wolf,  found  himself  in 
the  death-grapple  with  three  raging  adver- 
saries, each  fairly  his  match. 

At  this  juncture,  fortunately  for  the  old 
wolf,  the  woodsman's  undi^rstiniiling  eye  had 
penetrated  the  whole  situation.  lie  saw 
that  the  black-haired  beasts  were  the  common 
enemy,  and  he  fell  upon  the  three  with  his 
axe.  His  snowshoes  he  had  kicked  off  when 
making  ready  for  the  struggle.  In  his 
mighty  grasp,  the  light  axe  whirled  and 
smote  with  the  cunning  of  a  rapier  ;  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  old  wolf,  bleeding  but  still 
vigorous,  found  himself  confronting  the 
man  across  a  heap  of  mangled  black  bodies. 
The  man,  lowering  his  axe,  looked  at  the 
bleeding  wolf  ;vith  mingled  doubt  and  appi'o- 
bation.  The  wolf  glared  back  for  an  instant 
—fear,  hate,  and  grief  in  the  green  gleam 
of  his  eyes— then  turned  and  fled,  his  pace 
accelerated  by  the  cheerful  yell  which  the 
man  sent  after  him. 

Turning  about,  the  woodsman  saw  the 
disabled  whelp  trying  to  sneak  off,  and 
with  unerring  aim  threw  his  axe.  The 
black  mongrel  sank  with  a  kick  and  lay 
still.  The  woodsman  turned  over  the 
bodies  and  patted  the  fur  of  the  long- 
jawed  bitch  which  had  so  splendidly  turned 
back  to  her  traditions  in  the  time  ol 
need.  As  he  thought,  the  main  elements  of 
the  story  unfolded  themselves  to  him.  Con- 
siderately, he  carried  the  limp  body  and 
securely  buried  it  under  a  heap  of  stones  on 
the  island.  The  rest  he  hid  carelessly, 
intending  to  return  and  skin  them  on  the 
morrow. 

"  Them  black  pelts'll  be>worth  aomethin', 
I  reckon  ! "  he  saliidstfeo  daftHaiSQ'glQatisfac- 
tion  as  he  took  up  his  pack. 
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11.— THE  CASE  OP  1 

IDOUIiT  whether  fnl!  credit  was  given 
to  Skill  o'  my  Tooth  for  the  solution  of 
that  uiysterious  incident  in  tlie  Saltashe 
AYoods,  which  he— and  no  one  eke — brouj^ht 
about.  Personally,  I  firmly  believe  that 
Kelly,  of  Saltashe  Park,  would  have  allowed 
his  brother  to  hang,  sooner  than  confess,  if 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth  had  not  succeeded  in  abso- 
lutely cornering  him.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
the  Polish  Prince,  no  one  could  deny — but 
perhaps  I  had  better  say  how  it  all  hap- 
pened. 

The  Swanborough  tragedy  was  filling  all 
London  and  provincial  papers  with  its  grne- 
some  mysteries.  Early  on  Tuesday  morning, 
March  3  8th,  the  body  of  a  man,  shockingly 
mutilated,  was  found  on  tlio  level  crossing, 
just  below  the  Swanborough  station  of  the 
London  and  North -Western  Railway.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  dwell  on  the  grim  details 
which  are  the  usual  accompaniment  to  this 
type  of  drama ;  sufficient  to  say,  in  this  in- 
stance, that  the  body  was  found  lying  straiglit 
along  the  metals,  so  that  the  passing  expi-ess 
had  gone  clean  over  the  trunk  and  face. 
What  mutilation  the  train  had  left  unaccom- 
plished had  been  completed  by  the  sparks 
from  the  engine.  The  face  was  unrecognis- 
able, the  hair  had  been  singed,  the  flesli  on 
hands  and  neck  had  been  charred.  The 
peculiar  position  of  the  body,  so  carefully 
laid  down,  with  the  feet  pointing  towards 
Swanborough  station,  and  the  head  towards 
Blefcchley,  disposed  of  any  theory  of  accident 
that  may  at  first  have  suggested  itself.  It 
clearly  eitlier  a  of  murder — the 
unfortunate  man  having,  presumably,  been 
rendered  unconscious  and  then  placed  on  the 
metals — or  one  of  dehberate  suicide. 

The  grim  tragedy  immediately  assumed 
the  appearance  of  complete  mystery.  Though 
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Swanboi-otigh  is  but  a  tiny,  straggling  vil- 
lage, and  this  part  of  Buckinghamshire  but 
scantily  populated,  no  one  seemed  to  have 
missed  a  relative  or  friend,  or  to  recognise 
the  clothes  and  sundry  small  articles  of 
jewellery,  etc.,  found  upon  the  mutilated 
body.  The  police  had  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  clothes  and  articles,  and  of  the 
body,  as  far  as  this  could  be  done.  The  un- 
fortunate man  seemed  to  be  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height, 
and  of  slight  build.  He  was  evidently  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  a  green  silk  shade  over  one 
eye,  for  one  was  found  lying  on  the  ground 
quite  close  to  the  head  ;  the  right  forearm 
showed  a  very  recent  wound  cruised  by  the 
burning  of  some  acid — probably  vitriol. 

The  people  of  Swanborough,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  horrible  gruesomcness  of  the 
tragedy,  seemed  to  take  very  little  interest  in 
the  elucidation  of  its  mysteries ;  perhaps, 
too,  they  had  the  average  English  yokel's 
horror  of  having  anything  to  do  wrth  the 
police.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  not  until 
the  following  day  that  a  more  enlightened 
or  ■  more  entcrpj-ising  villager  bethought 
himself  of  walking  to  the  police-station  ami 
informing  the  ins^x;ctor  there  that  "maybe 
the  murdered  man  was  Mrs.  Stockton's 
lodger." 

It  appears  that  Mrs.  Stockton,  who  rented 
a  small  cottage  not  far  from  the  railway,  had 
liad  a  lodger  on  and  off  for  the  past  six 
months.  No  one  in  the  village  had  ever 
seen  him ;  if  he  ever  went  outside  the 
cottage,  he  must  have  done  so  at  nights ; 
but  young  Stockton  had  sometimes  talked  to 
the  neighbours  about  his  mother's  lodger. 
He  was  a  foreigner,  he  said,  and  "no  end  of 
a  swell,"  with  a  name  no  decent  body  could 
pronounce,  as  it  was  about  half  a  yard  long. 
He  was  certainly  very  odd  in  his  ways,  for 
he  used  to  go  aw^  qiii^,|u^denly,  and  not 
come  home  for  a  weeU  or  so  &a  end.  Mrs. 
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Stockton  never  knew  where  he  went  to  ;  and 
then  he  wonld  tnrn  up  again,  mostly  iu  the 
very  early  inornin<rs. 

Life  in  rural  districts  is  wondeifnliy  self- 
centred  ;  still,  tlic  police  thought  it  odd  that 
this  tardy  information  did  not  come  from 
Mrs.  Stockton  herself  or  from  her  son,  if, 
indeed,  her  lodger  were  mining  just  now.  The 
detective-inspector  immediately  went  down 
to  the  cottage.  Finding  the  door  locked, 
and  getting  no  answer  to  his  repeated  kiiocks, 
he  forced  his  way  in,  followed  by  two 
constables.  , 
Parlour  and 
kitchen  were 
empty,  but  up 
on  the  floor 
above,  in  one 
of  the  three 
little  bed- 
rooms, the 
men  found 
the  unfortu- 
nate woman 
lying  ill  bed 
w  i  t  h  her 
throat  cut. 
Tliere  was  no 
sign  or  ti'aee 
anywhere  of 
young  Stock- 
ton. 

The  mys- 
t  e  r  y  ,  of 
course,  had 
deepened 
in  ore  and 
more.  No- 
thing in  tlie 
cottage 
seemed  to 
have  been 
touched  ; 
there  were 
even  a  couple 
of  sovereigns 
and  some 
silver  lying  in  a  nKiiiey-l)ox.  So  far,  it 
appeared  that  two  purposeless  and  shocking 
murders  had  been  committed  probably 
within  a  few  moments  of  each  other,  as  Mrs. 
Stockton  had  evidently  been  dead  a  good 
many  hours.  Tlie  deteeti-^-inspector  insti- 
tuted immediate  inquiries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood on  the  subject  of  young  Stockton,  who 
certainly  had  unaccountably  disappeared.  It 
seems  that  he  was  a  platelayer  by  trade,  lately 
in  the  employ  of  the  ifl'orth- Western  Railway, 
but  recently  dismissed  owing  to  ill-conduct.  * 


"'I  was  engaffed  to  I'riiM 
yierotka,  who  was  mutdered 
on  the  railway.'" 


A  descri])tion  of  the  missing  man  was 
telegraphed  to  every  police  and  railway 
station  in  the  kingdom,  but  so  far  not  a 
trace  of  hiui  had  been  found.  Tlie  theory 
of  tlie  police  was  that  he  had  boarded  the 
very  train  which  liad  mangled  the  body  of 
his  victim,  and  then  dropped  off  it  again  a 
good  deal  further  down  the  line.  Whether 
he  had  murdered  the  "foreign  swell"  for 
purposes  of  robbeiy,  and  killed  his  mother 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  inconvenient 
witness,  was,  of  course,  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture ;  ccr- 
t a i  11  it  is 
that  he  had 
va  n  i  sli  cd  , 
ahnost  as  if 
the  earth  hiid 
swallowed 
him  up. 

II. 

F  ROM  the 

first,  Skin  o' 
my  Tooth  was 
greatly  inter- 
ested in  the 
Swan  borough 
tragedy.  The 
enigmatic 
personality  of 
one  of  the 
victims,  the 
veil  of  com- 
plete mystery 
which  the 
murderer  had 
succeeded  in 
throwingover 
liis  crime,  the 
''foreign 
swell who 
lived  in 
the  English 
cottage,  all 
appealed 
to  my  chief's 
dramatic  and  mys- 


what  was 


love  for 
terious. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  just 
after  I  bad  come  in  with  the  evening 
papers,  that  there  was  a  timid  rap  at  au  outer 
office  door.  I  went  to  open  it,  and,  to  my 
amazement,  saw  before  me  the  daintiest 
vision  that  had  ever  graced  tfur  fusty  old 
office  in  Finsbnry  Square. 

It  was  a  lovely  youngs  eiri.  solely  out 
of  her  teens,  li*fflS9dMiy'yft^BMn  deep 
black,  who  asked  me  if  she  could  speak  to 
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Mr.  Mulligan  immediately.    It  is  such  an 

unusual  thing  for  ns  to  receive  the  visits  of 
charming  young  ladies  that  for  the  monieut 
I  quite  forgot  to  aslc  for  her  name. 

However,  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  was  quite 
ready  to  receive  her,  whoever  she  was,  and 
the  next  moment  I  had  shown  the  lady  iuto 
the  private  oiiice. 

She  walked  up  to  my  esteemed  employer 
and  held  out  a  daintily  gloved  hand  to 
him. 

"  My  name  is  quite  unknown  to  you,  Mr. 
Mulligan,"  she  began.  "  I  am  Miss  Marion 
Calvert,  and  I  would  not  have  ventured  to 
come  like  tins  to  your  office  without  any 
introduetiuu,  and  all  alone,  but  I  want  the 
best  possible  legal  advice,  and  " 

"  Yes  ? " 

"  My  fi'iend,  Miss  Morton,  who  is  engaged 
to  Mr.  Kdward  Kelly,  of  Haltaaiie  Park,  told 
nie  all  about  you  once,  a  long  time  ago,  and 
how  much  you  had  done  for  Mr.  Kelly.  I 
remember  then  making  up  my  mind  that 
if  ever  I  were  in  trouble  and  wanted  a  lawyer, 
I  would  come  to  you  ;  and  now  " 

She  had.  undone  her  furs  and  seated  herself 
beside  the  desk.  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  gave  me 
a  wink.  I  knew  what  that  meant.  I  was  to 
sit  in  n>y  usual  corner  behind  the  wooden 
pai-tition  and  take  shorthand  notes  of  every- 
tliing  the  lady  said. 

"  Mr.  Mulligan,"  slie  resumed  very  abruptly, 
"  I  was  engaged  to  Prince  Sierotka,  who  was 
murdered  the  otlier  day  on  the  railway  near 
Swanbo  rough." 

"  Then,  indeed,  you  are  in  trouble,"  said 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth  very  gently,  "and  that  is 
why  you  have  come  to  consult  me.  Tell 
me  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

'*  I  am  afraid  that  my  story  will  seem  a 
very  foolish  one  to  yon.  1  was  only  a  scliool- 
girl  then.  It  was  six  months  ago,"  she 
explained  with  touching  ualirte.  "  I  had 
jnst  left  school,  and  was  going  down  to 
Buckingliamsliire  to  stay  with  my  guardian, 
Mr.  Peixjival  Lake  and  liis  wife,  wJieii  I  first 
met  Prince  Sierotka.  It  was  in  the  train 
between  Euston  and  Swanborougli,  and  he 
was  so  kind  and  attentive,  hu  i  oh !  so 
interesting.  He  told  me  that  he  was  a  Pole, 
and  he  telked  about  his  country,  and  the 
revohition,  and  the  Polish  martyrs  who  had 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  He 
iiimsclf  was  an  exile  from  tlie  country  he 
loved  so  well,  because  he  had  taken  part  in 
the  revolution.  He  had  large  estates,  li)nt 
they  were  temporarily  confiscated  by  the 
Czar  ;  so  he  had  to  come  to  England,  which 
he  loved,  and  he  lived  in  a  small  cottage 
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amidst  roses  and  lilies,  and  dreamt  there  of 
Poland  and  her  liberty. 

"  You  may  imagine  how  delighted  1  was 
when  he  told  me  that  this  ideal  cott<iigc  was 
in  Swanboron<^ii,  close  to  where  my  guardian 
lived,  for  I  liad  hopes  then  that  I  should 
see  him  again.  Well,  Mr.  Mulligan,  I  won't 
bore  you  with  all  the  details  of  what  was 
the  happiest  time  of  my  life,  Mi-s.  Lake 
was  kindness  itself,  but  she  kept  rather  a 
strict  eye  over  my  movements.  However, 
very  soon  I  discovered  that  I  could  always 
slip  out  in  the  evenings,  while  she  went  to 
sleep  over  her  game  of  'jiatience,'  and  ilien 
I  used  to  meet  Constiintine  —  Prince 
Sierotka— in  the  fields  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.  Very  soon  we  liad  both  realised 
that  we  loved  one  another  passionately." 

"  But  surely  yoiu-  guardian  "  sug- 
gested Skin  o'  my  Tooth. 

"  My  guardian  was  away  during  the  first 
fortnight  of  my  stay  in  Swanborough.  When 
he  came,  things  were  very  much  altered. 
Someone— one  of  the  servants,  perhaps — had 
evidently  spied  upon  me  and  had  told  him 
of  my  meetings  with  Prince  Sierotka,  for  he 
read  me  a  long  lecture  on  the  subjeet  of 
foreign  ad  venturers  and  English  girls 
with  money,  and  forbade  me  ever  to  see 
this  Polish  Prince  again.  Of  course,  I  was 
obliged  to  obey  him  then,iis  he  kept  a  preUy 
sharp  look-ont  over  my  movements,  and  I 
saw  nothing  of  Coustantine  for  a  week  ;  but 
the  moment  Mr.  Lake  went  back  to  town, 
we  were  able  to  resame  our  happy  evening 
meetings  in  the  fields. 

"  This  went  on  for  some  time,  during 
which  my  love  for  my  future  husband  grew 
with  every  obstacle  my  guardian  placed  in 
my  way.  But  Mr.  Lake  was  often  obliged 
to  be  absent  from  honu;  on  business,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  Coustantine  and  I  made 
the  most  of  these  happy  intervals.  We  had 
agreed  that  wc  should  be  married  as  soon  as 
I  was  of  age  and  free  to  do  as  1  pleased. 

"  During  all  this  time,  Mr.  Mulligan,  I  was 
in  absolute  ignorance  of  uiy  future  financial 
position,  and  Coustantine,  M'ith  a  delicacy 
that  was  positively  sublime,  and  which  put 
to  shame  Mr.  lake's  cynical  insinuations, 
had  never  asked  me  any  questions  on  the 
subject.  I  knew  vaguely  that  my  father  had 
left  me  a  considerable  fortune,  under  the 
trusteeship  of  Mr.  Lake,  and  I  concluded 
that  I  should  have  the  use  of  that  fortune 
when  1  can^e  of  age. 

"  To  my  astonishment,  however,  on  my 
-eighteenth  birtJj^^bwUi'Slt-^V^*?'!'*^  ninth  of 
this  month,  my  guardian  infomied  me  that 
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by  the  terms  of  my  father's  will,  I  was  now 
to  IjecoDie  sole  miatress  of  the  £4(1,000  lie  had 
left  me.    The  next  day  Mr.  Late  took  me 

up  to  hia  office  in  London  and  rendered  me 
an  account  of  his  gaardiansiiip  ;  lie  then 
placed  into  my  bands  three  large  packets, 
which  contained  my  £40,000  wortb  of  sccn- 
rities,  chiefly  rfiibvay  and  mining  shares,  be 
said,  and  told  me  that  I  was  free  now  to  do 
with  them  what  I  pleased.  It  had  been 
ostensibly  arranged  that  I  should  stay  in 
London  a  few  days  with  some  school 
friends  of  mine,  but,  secretly,  Constantiue 
and  I  had  planned  to  spend  lon^,  happy  days, 
together.  I  took  a  room  iu  Victoria  Street, 
and  he  used  to  come  up  from  Swanborough 
in  the  morniiigs  sometimes,  and  we  would  go 
out  to  see  the  sights  of  London.  We  meant 
to  get  married  almost  immediately,  and  go 
iind  live  abroad.  I  was  rich  now,  and  we 
could  afford  to  live  in  the  style  befitting 
Prince  Sierotka's  rank." 

She  paused.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not 
continue  her  narrative  ;  so  far  it  had  been 
one  of  simple,  delicate  love  romance,  in 
which  ordy  the  mysterious  personality  of  the 
foreign  adventurer  appeared  as  a  dim  presage 
of  coming  evil ;  now,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  terrible  tragedy  occun-ed,  the  young  girl 
— little  more  than  a  child — found  herself 
forced  to  speak  of  it  to  a  stranger,  and  her 
very  nerves  must  bave  quivered  at  the 
ordeal.  But  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  did  not 
speak.  lie  sat  in  the  shadow,  watching  the 
play  of  every  emotion  upon  the  delicately 
chiseled  face  before  him. 

*'  Last  Monday,  Mr.  Mnlligan,"  she  re- 
sumed at  last,  with  an  effort  at  self-control, 
'*  Constantine  weufc  jJown  to  Swanborough  in 
the  afternoon,  after  having  spent  the  day 
in  town  with  me.  He  meant  to  settle  what 
small  accounts  he  hatl  in  the  village,  and 
sUiy  in  T-ondon  until  our  marriage.  I  was 
sitting  quietly  at  tea  at  a  shop  yesterday, 
when  ]  heard  -someone  close  to  me  read 
aloud  from  a  newspaper  the  account  of  the 
mysterious  tragedy  at  Swanborough.  A  man 
had  been  found  killed  on  the  level  crossing, 
his  body  and  head  shockingly  mutilated.  A 
description  of  his  clothes  followed — one  or 
two  articles  found  near  the  body.  Oh  I  It 
,was  tbi-rible,  Mr.  Mulligan !  From  those 
descriptions  I  knew  that  the  murdered  man 
must  be  my  fianm.  Prince  Sierotka." 

There  was  a  long  silence  in  the  fusty  old 
office.  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  was  giving  the 
young  girl  time  to  recover  herself,  when  be 
said  quietly:  "It  must  Indeed  have  been 
hai-d   to  bear  in  your  peculiarly  isolated 


po^sition.  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me 
how  I  can  be  of  service  to  yon." 

"  Oh  I  it's  about  the  money,  Mr.  MulHgan — 
my  whole  fortune.  Prince  Sierotka  bad 
charge  of  it  all,  of  course,  and  now  I  am 
pen  ui  less." 

"  You  need  bave  no  fear  ;  we  can  easily 
trace  those  securities  for  you  ;  the  thief  won't 
be  able  to  negotiate  them." 

"  Oh,  the  securities  I  "  she  said  naively, 
"  they  were  all  sold." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  was  Skin  o'  my  Tooth's  very 
dry  comment. 

"  Yes.  At  Constantine's  suggestion,  I 
instructed  the  brokers,  Messrs.  Furnival  and 
Co.,  to  sell  my  shares  for  me.  They  sent  me 
a  cheque  for  t-'JB.OOO,  which  I  endorsed,  and 
Prince  Sierotka  cashed  the  cheque.  lie  had 
all  the  money  in  notes,  and  he  told  me  to 
write  my  name  at  the  back  of  each.  On  the 
Monday  we  went  roimcl  togetlier  to  several 
foreign  banks,  where  Ave  changed  our  English 
notes  into  foreign  money.  You  see,  we 
intended  to  live  in  Russia,  and  meant  to 
stiirt  for  Paris  almost  immediately." 

I  wished  then  that  I  could  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Skin  o'  my  Tooth's  face  ;  as  it  is, 
I  thought  I  heard  the  peculiar  low  whistle 
he  usually  gives  when  a  point  in  a  case 
particularly  strikes  bis  fancy. 

"I  see,"  he  said  at  hist.  'And  that 
money  ?  Did  the  Prince  caiTy  it  about  with 
him  ?  " 

"  He  gave  me  fifty  pounds,  as  I  meant  to 
go  shopping  after  he  left  me ;  the  re- 
maindei'  he  kept  in  his  pocket-book." 

"  Hin  !    Life's  strange  ironic  I  " 

But,  fortunately  for  her  many  illusions, the 
young  girl  did  not  catch  the  drift  of  this 
last  remark,  for  she  said  with  great  vehem- 
ence :  "Y'ou  see,  now,  Mr.  Mulligan,  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  accident  or 
suicide.  Prince  Sierotka  was  murdered  and 
robbed,  and  I  bave  come  to  yon  so  tliat  you 
may  help  me  to  track  bis  murderer." 

"I  will  do  niy  best,"  said  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth,  with  a  smile  ;  "  and  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  hope  to  track  your  lost  fortune  for 
you.  But  I  think  that  is  all  T  need  trouble 
you  about  this  morning.  Where  are  you 
staying  ?  " 

"  I  am  still  at  182,  Victoria  Street." 

'*  Then  I  can  easily  communicate  with 
you.  1  will  see  the  detective-inspector  in 
charge  of  the  case,  and,  of  course,  let  him 
know  about  the  money,  which  should  be 
found  in  the  nnirderer'spoesession.  Was 
the  money  Prencli  or  .^^@©t5'Qlc 

She  shook  her  head.  o 


"  I  really  couldn't  tell  you.  You  see, 
Constantine  saw  to  everything." 

Skin  o'  my  Tooth  sighed.  So  much 
naivete  and  hlind  confidence  would  be 
ridiculous  were  it  not  sublime. 

Five  minutes  later  I  had  shown  the  lady 
downstairs,  and  when  I  returned,  I  found 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth  lounging  in  his  big  arm- 
chair. 

"  It  was  a  case  of  biter  bit,  with  a  ven- 
geance, wasn't  it,  sir  ?  "  I  said,  with  a  laugh, 
whilst  I  carefully  collected  mynotes.  "This  so- 
called  Prince  seeiys  to  have  been  as  complete 
a  scoundrel  as  the  man  who  murdered  hini." 

"Muggins,  you're  an  ass  !"  was  the  only 
comment  my  esteemed  employer  made  during 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  that  afternoon, 

III. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  evening  papers  had 
brought  no  further  news  of  the  Swanborough 
mystery.  No  trace  of  the  missing  platelayer 
had  been  found,  and  it  was  pretty  clear  that 
at  the  inquest,  which  was  fixed  for  to-morrow 
(Friday),  the  police  would  have  no  important 
evidence  to  add  to  the  scanty  scraps  already 
collected  and  published. 

"  The  authorities  at  Scotland  Yard  will 
resent  my  interference  in  this  case,"  said 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth  to  me  ;  "  but  I  must  chance 
that.  If  t  leave  them  to  blunder  on,  as 
they  have  done  over  this  murder,  I  shall 
never  get  Miss  Calvert's  money  for  lier,  for 
the  scoundrel  will  succeed  in  slipping  through 
our  fingers." 

He  sent  me  down  to  Scotland  Yard  the 
next  morning,  to  make  the  necessary  declara- 
tion with  regard  to  Prince  Sierotka's  ante- 
cedents as  related  to  us  by  Miss  Calvert,  and 
also  to  the  missing  quantity  of  foreign 
money.  The  detective-inspector  who  was 
looking  after  tlie  case  was  greatly  excited  to 
hear  my  news. 

"  This  gives  us  the  motive  for  tiie  crime," 
he  said,  "and  the  foreign  money  in  the 
possession  of  an  uneducated  Buckinghamshire 
yokel  like  Stockton  is  sure  to  laid  to  his 
discovery  and  speedy  arrest.  At  any  rate, 
now  tliat  we  have  so  much  fresh  data,  I  will 
send  one  of  our  men — Mason  is  very  capable 
— down  to  Swanborough  again.  I  will  give 
him  instructions  to  place  himself  at  Mr. 
Mulligan's  disposal  sliould  he  reijuire  any 
local  information." 

When  I  went  back  to  the  office,  I  found  a 
hansom  at  the  door,  and  Skin  o'  my  Tooth 
waiting  for  me  with  his  hat  on. 

"  Come  down  to  Swanborough  with  me. 
Muggins,"  he  said.    "I  have  worked  out 


this  case  in  my  own  mind,  and  t  want  to 
ascertain,  by  studying  the  geography  of  the 
place,  whether  1  am  right  or  wrong."  -  " 

We  went  down  to  Swanborough,  catching 
the  12.5  p.m.  from  I'juston.  It  is  a  couple 
of  hours'  run  on  the  North- Western  line, 
but  during  the  whole  of  the  journey  Skin  o' 
my  Tooth  never  spoke  a  word.  lie  sat 
leaning  back  in. his  corner,  with  that  funny 
little  smile  of  his  playing  round  the  corners 
of  his  fat  month,  and  the  thick  lids  drooping 
as  if  in  semi-somnolence.  But  every  now 
and  then  I  cstught  a  flash,  a  steely,  almost 
cruel  look  in  his  lazy  blue  eyes,  and  then  his 
nostrils  would  qiiiver  like  those  of  a  hound 
who  has  just  found  a  scent.  1  knew  those 
symptoms  well.  I  had  seen  them  in  him 
whenever  the  sharp  and  astute  lawyer  was  for 
the  time  being  merged  in  the  tracker  of 
crime.  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  had  all  the  in- 
stincts of  a  bloodhound.  Placed  face  to  face 
with  a  murder,  he  would  follow  the  trail  of 
the  a^assin  with  almost  superhuman  cunning. 
He  did  not  deduce,  he  seldom  reasoned  ;  he 
felt  the  criminal.  I  believe  firmly  that  he 
scented  him. 

When  we  steamed  into  the  small  country 
station,  a  little  after  2  p.m.,  we  found  tliat 
Mason,  the  detective,  who  was  personally 
known  to  Skin  o'  my  Tooth,  had  come  down 
by  the  previous  train.  He  was  standing 
talking  to  the  booking-clerk  when  my  chief 
went  up  to  speak  to  him. 

I  think  that  lie  was  none  too  pleased  to  see 
a  lawyer  mixed  up  in  a  case  which  he  no  doubt 
considered  strictly  the  business  of  the  police  ; 
but  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  seemed  to  have  armed 
liimself  for  the  afternoon  with  a  limitless 
fund  of  Irish  urbanity. 

"  I  won't  detain  you  long,  Mason,"  he 
said,  with  a  bland  smile.  "  I  should  presently 
like  to  have  a  look  at  the  body,  with  you  ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  I  daresay,  while  we 
walk  through  the  village,  you  will  put  me 
an.  fait  of  the  latest  news  in  connection  with 
this  interesting  case." 

"  There  is  very  little  news,"  said  Mason, 
with  marked  impatience.  "  The  cswe  is  a  very 
troublesome  one ;  and  if  it  is  meddled  with, 
T  don't  believe  we  shall  ever  get  at  the  rights 

of  it." 

"I  see  that  you  were  having  a  chat  with 
the  young  booking-clerk  here,"  said  Skin  o' 
my  Tooth,  quietly  ignoring  the  detective's 
rudeness.  "  I  wonder  what  his  impression 
was  of  the  PoHsh  Prince.  So  few  people 
seem  to  have  seen  him  ;  Jljit,  of  cqurse,  at  the 
railway-station  tbg(gd8?ifefe®i®^©>wn  him 
by  sight."  ^ 
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"  Tlie  porteis  iuid  the  bookiiig-clei'k  only 
saw  liiiji  once,  aud  that  was  on  the  Monday, 
wheu  he  came  down  by  an  afternoon  train, 
and  one  man  saw  him  soon  after  eleven  the 
name  evening.  It  was  just  after  the  last 
slow  train  had  ^oiie  through,  and  they  were 
closing  the  booking-office ;  he  was  then 
walking  along  the  line  with  young  Stockton, 
towards  the  level  crossing." 

"  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  was  he  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  a  regular  foreigner,  it  appeai-s,  with 
thick  Iila(;k  hair  falling  back  over  his  fore- 
head, and  a  heavy  black  moustache.  Pie  had 
a  huge  scar  right  across  the  left  side  of  his 
face — from  a  wound,  I  suppose.  They  say  it 
looked  like  a  sabre  cut,  and  it  seems  to  have 
injured  his  eye  as  well,  for  he  wore  a  guard 
over  the  left  one.  Anyway,  he  is  quite  un- 
recognisable now,"  he  added  grimly. 

Mason  had  led  the  way  along  the  platform 
while  he  was  talking,  and  we  had  followed 
him.  He  was  now  walking  along  the  railway 
line,  about  two  paces  in  front  of  as.  On 
our  left  a  tall  and  neat  hedge  fenced  off  a 
field,  and  some  two  hundred  yards  ahead 
was  the  level  crossing,  where  a  road  cut  the 
line  at  right  angles. 

About  twenty  yards  from  the  level  crossing 
there  was  a  wide  gap  in  the  hedge.  Mason 
pointed  this  out  to  us. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  Stockton  enticed  his 
victim  into  the  field  under  some  pretence  or 
other,  and  rendered  him  unconscious  there, 
then  he  dragged  him  on  to  the  metals.  This 
gap,  Mr.  Lake  tells  me,  nsed  to  be  quite  a 
small  one.  It  lias  obviously  been  broken 
and  widened  (pjice  I'ecently." 

"  Mr.  Lake  ?  "  queried  Skin  o'  my  Tooth. 

"Mr.  Percival  Lake.  This  field  is  his 
property  ;  his  house  and  grounds  are  at  the 
opposite  end  of  it." 

"  Oh  !  All,  yes  !  I  am  glad  to  hear  that, 
as  I  should  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Lake  before 
I  leave  Swanborough  to-day." 

We  had  come  to  a  standstill  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  awfnl  and  gruesome  murder 
of  the  mysterious  foreign  prince  had  been 
perpetrated.  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  was  looking 
at  the  surroundings  and  at  the  ground  before 
him,  and  every  now  and  then  I  could  hear 
him  snorting,  and  caught  siglit  of  that 
weird  and  quick  flash  iu  his  eyes  which  gave 
his  jovial,  fat  face  such  a  cruel  look.  Then, 
without  word  or  warning,  he  suddenly 
darted  through  the  gap  in  the  hedge,  into 
the  field  beyond.  With  an  impatient  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  Mason  followed  him,  and 
I  brought  up  the  rear. 

It  was  mid-December,  and  the  ground 


was  as  liard  as  nails  ;  a  few  patches  of  dead 
grass  only  siiowcd  here  and  there.  We  were 
in  a  lieUi  of  about  thii'ty  acres,  triangular  in 
shape,  with  the  same  tall  hedge  surrounding 
it,  and  the  house  and  grounds  forming  its 
apex.  A  road  ran  on  either  side  of  it,  con- 
verging towards  one  another  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house. 

The  afternoon  had  rapidly  drawn  in.  It 
was  past  three  o'clock,  and  a  thick  mist  had 
descended.  Mason  followed,  with  evident 
and  unconcealed  ill-humour.  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth's  pcregi'iiiations  through  that  field. 
At  first  he  had  offered  certain  hints  and 
volunteered  some  information,  but  at  last  he 
seemed  to  have  resigned  himself  to  the  part 
of  abad-tempered  man  in  charge  of  a  lunatic. 

We  walked  straight  across  the  field  to 
where  the  house  and  its  thick  shrubbery 
formed  its  extreme  boundary.  There,  too, 
a  small  gate  led  to  a  eottiige  and  tiny 
garden,  which  occupied,  a  piece  of  ground 
that  seemed  to  have  been  sliced  out  of 
Mr.  Lake's  property. 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Stockton's  cottage,"  explained 
Mason,  in  answer  to  Skin  o'  my  Tooth's 
inquiry.  Quite  close  to  the  gate  there  was 
a  tool-shed,  which  seemed  to  interest  Skin  o' 
my  Tootit  immensely,  for  he  lighted  match 
after  match  in  order  to  examine  it  inside  and 
out.  However,  he  expressed  no  desife  to 
view  the  interior  of  the  cottage,  and  at  last, 
when  I  was  quite  numb  with  fatigue  and 
cold,  he  turned  to  Mason  and  said  quietly  : 
"  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  to  the  station  now 
ajid  have  a  look  at  the  body," 

For  a  moment  I  thongbt  that  Mason 
meant  to  go  on  strike  ;  but  evidently  he  had 
had  his  orders,  or  perhaps  he,  too,  began 
to  feel,  as  I  had  done  so  often,  that  curious 
magnetic  influence  of  Skin  o'  my  Tooth's 
personality,  which  commands  obedience  at 
8trai]ge  moments  and  in  strange  places.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  refrained  from  making 
any  remark,  but  passing  through  the  gate 
and  cottage  garden,  he  went  out  into  the 
road.  About  five  minutes'  brisk  and  silent 
walk  broudit  ns  to  the  village,  and  then  on 
to  the  little  police-station.  Still  without  a 
word,  Ma.sou  led  the  way  into  an  inner  room. 
There  upon  a  deal  table,  and  covered  over 
with  a  sheet,  lay  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man. 

IV. 

It  is  not  often—  thank  Heaven  for  that ! — 
that  I  have  to  go  through  such  unpleasant 
moments  in  my  faithful  adhereiwM  to  my 
duty  towards  my  employat)Q)^lfil  never 
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forget  the  terrible  feeling  and  sickly  horror 
which  overcame  me  wlioii  Skin  o'  my  Tooth 
so  quietly  lifted  tlie  sheet  which  covered  the 
dead  man.  The  whole  scene  is  even  now 
vividly  impressed  npou  my  mind--the  small, 
low-raftered  room,  the  oil-lamp  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  and  throwing  its  feeble  light 
npon  the  gruesome  thing  on  which  I  dared 
uofc  look,  and  upon  the  strange,  bulky  figure, 
so  strangely  impressive  at  this  moment,  of 
my  chief.  Mason  stood  close  by  in  the 
shadow.  I  could  see  that  even  he  did  not 
c.ire  to  cast  too  long  a  look  at  the  hopelessly 
iiintiiated  face  of  «the  murdered  man.  Skin 
o"  my  Tooth,  however,  was  quite  unmoved, 
lie  had  dropped  the  sheet,  and  calmly,  one 
1 17  one,  he  took  np  each  garment  from  the 
pile  of  clothes  which  lay  neatly  folded  beside 
tlie  body. 

"  These  were  found  upon  the  deceased,  I 
understand  ? "  he  asked.  The  detective 
nodded. 

"All,"  he  .rephed,  "escepfc  the  gloves, 
which  were  in  the  grip  of  the  hand." 

"And  which  this  man  could  never  have 
worn,"  comuieiited  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  drily, 
"  though  they  are  quite  old  ;  they  are  fcwo 
sixes  too  small  for  the  hand." 

There  was  silence  again  for  a  few  moments  ; 
then  Skin  o'  my  Tooth,  having  carefully 
examined  each  individual  garment,  put  the 
last  one  down  ;  then,  placing  Siis  hand  upon 
the  pile,  he  said :  "  I  hope  for  your  sake, 
Mason — aud  for  mine,  too,  for  that  matter, 
since  it  would  save  arguments — that  you  have 
arrived  at  the  only  possible  and  complete 
solution  of  the  so-called  mystery."  , 

"  The  only  mystery  in  this  matter," 
retorted  Masun  gruffly,  "  is  the  real  person- 
ality of  the  deceased.  We  know  who 
murdered  him  all  right  enough,  though  we 
don't  know  where  tbe  murderer,  may  be  at 
the  present  moment." 

"  The  pereonality  of  the  deceased  is  no 
mystery  to  me.  He  was  a  young  man  named 
Stockton,  a  platelayer  by  trade,  and  an  in- 
habitant of  this  viil^e,"  said  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth,  making  this  extraordinarv  announce- 
ment as  if  he  were  stating  the  most  obvious 
and  commonplace  fact. 

Miison  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked 
almost  appealingly  at  me,  as  if  he  wanted 
me  to  take  cliarge  of  this  raving  lunatic. 

"  The  only  thing  that  puKzles  m^,"  con- 
tinued Skin  o'  my  Tooth  impcrturbably,  "  is 
that  it  never  struck  any  of  yon  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  this  case  how  very  badly  some 
of  these  clothes  must  have  fitted  this 
man." 


"  People  don't  always  have  their  clothes 
cut  by  a  London  tailor,"  muttered  Mason 
sarcastically. 

"  Undoubtedly.  But  in  this  case  the  fit 
is  so  erratic  ;  while  the  trousers  would  be  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  inch  too  long  in 
the  leg,  the  coat-sleeves  would  be  at  least,  an 
inch  too  short.  This  man  could  not  have 
had  these  gloves  on  at  all ;  and  every  time  he 
wore  these  boots,  which  are  not  new,  he  must 
have  endured  positive  tortures,  yet  he  has  no 
corns  on  his  feet." 

"  The  clothes  might  have  been  a  scratch 
lot,  bought  at  a  second-hand  clothes  shop," 
suggested  Mason. 

"  A  man  docs  not  buy  second-hand  boots 
that  are  much  too  small  for  him." 

*'  What  is  your  idea,  then  ?  " 

"  That  they  are  another  man's  clothes," 
said  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  quietly. 

"But  " 

"Note  one  thing  more.  The  snit  of 
clothes  are  good,  such  as  a  gentleman  might 
wear ;  hoots,  gloves,  hat,  all  are  of  an  .ex- 
pensive kind  ;  but  the  underclothes  are  of 
the  commonest  and  coarsest  make.", 

"  That  often  happens,"  muttered  Mason 
obstinately. 

"  It  certiiinly  in  itself  would  mean  but 
little  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  with 
aimust  superhuman  cunning  everything  has 
been  devised  in  oi-der  to  completely  destroy 
the  identity  of  the  victim.  From  the  clothes, 
every  tag  and  some  buttons  have  been 
removed  which  might  bear  the  tailor's  name  j 
on  the  forearm,  vitriol  was  used,  in  order, 
obviously,  to  obliterate  some  mark — tattoo^ 
perhaps — which  might  have  made  the  body 
recognisable,  whilst  the  same  corrosive 
substance  destroyed  the  finger-nails,  whicli 
miglit  have  told  a  tale." 

"  The  accepted  theory  is  that  deceased 
was  engaged  in  some  work  which  necessitated 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid." 

"  That ,  might  account  for  the.  corrodeiJ 
finger-nails,  if  the  man  was  particularly  care- 
less, but  not  for  the  wound  on  the  forearm^ 
Think  of  it  all  carefully.  Mason,  and  then 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  only  person 
who  might  by  chance  have  identified  the 
body,  in  spite  of  its  mutilation,  wag  !, also 
miu'dered." 

"  Yon  mean  Mrs.  Stockton  ?  " 

"  The  mother  undoubtedly,"  replied  Skia 
o'  my  Tooth  quietly.  "Siireiy  you  see  foi: 
yourself  now  that  the  body  we  h^ve  .here 
before  us  is  that  of  Stockton,  the  platelayer, 
whereas  it  is  this  so-called  Princa  Sierotka, 
this  arch-scoundtfei^  thief,  liar^'^fiOtssassio, 
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■  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  quietly  lifted  the 
sheet  which  covered  the  dead  man." 


who  80  far  has  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
police." 

"You  may  be  right,"  murmured  Mason, 
convinced,  as  I  could  see,  in  spite  of  liimaclf 
witli  the  firm  logic  of  Skiu  o'  ray  Tooth's 
arguments  ;  "  but,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  you 
have  not  by  any  means  solved  our  diflficuity. 
It  was  quite  one  thing  to  hunt  for  a  Bucking- 
hamshire yoTcel,  who  would  be  trying  to  pass 
a  quantity  of  foreign  money  and  could  not 
speak  any  language  Imt  his  own,  and  quite 
another  to  search  through  the  Continent  of 
Europe  now  for  a  foreigner,  of  whose  real 
appearance  I  presume  even  your  client,  his 
sweetheart,  is  ignorant." 

"  You  won't  liave  to  search  througli  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  my  man,"  said  Skin  o' 
my  Tooth,  with  a  jovial  laugh.  "  You  just 
apply — as  quickly  as  you  can,  too,  for  the 
genUeman  may  slip  through  your  fingers 


yet — for   a   search-warrant  and 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Percival  Lake,  of  Swanborongh, 
You  will  find   most  of  the 
£.;^8,()<J0    there,    in  foreign 
money,   Russian  or  French. 
That  money  belongs  to  my 
client,  Miss  Marion  Calvert, 
who  will  file  affidavits  to  this 
effect  to-mori'ow." 

"  Yon  are  mad  !  '*  re- 
torted M;ison. 

"Mad,  am  I  ?  "  laugh- 
■  ed  Skill  o'  my  Tooth 
jovially.  "  Why,  man, 
you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  by  now  that  I  am 
right.  Why,  I  guessed 
the  trick  the  moment 
Miss  Calvert  told  me 
her  pathetic  little 
history  ;  then  I  came 
down  here,  and  1  savir 
how  admirably  the 
geography  of  the 
place  Wiis  adapted 
to  that  arch- 
villain's  infamous 
plot  for  robbing 
Ids  young  ward. 
Why,  you  have 
only  to  remember 
three  points  to 
realise  how  abso- 
lutely right  I  am. 
Point  number 
one  :  Whenever 
Mr.  Percival  Lake 
was  at  home, 
Miss  Calvert  could  never  see  her  sweetheart. 
The  moment  he  was  supposed  to  go  back  to 
town  she  found  him  at  the  trysting-place  in 
the  field  ;  but  always  at  night,  remember, 
when  the  disguise,  the  scar,  the  black  hair, 
would  more  easily  deceive  the  young  girl.  It 
was  only  when  he  had  got  her  money  abso- 
lutely in  his  possession  that  he  became  more 
audacioiw  and  saw  her  in  London  in  broad 
daylight." 

"  I  have  always  thought  that  that  scar 
and  the  thick,  black  hair  meant  a  disguise," 
muttered  Mason.  "Some  people  are  so  clever 
at  making  up,  and  Mr,  Lake  is  a  little  bald 
and  clean-shaved." 

"  The  change  of  costume  was  so  easy  of 
execution  with  that  gonvenient  little  tool- 
shed  in  his  own  shrubbery,  secluded  from  all 
eyes  and,  until  recently,  fitted  ^Mffi  a  good 
lock  and  key,  which  have  sirfra,  very  oh- 
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viously,  been  removed.  Why,  nothing  in 
the  world  could  be  more  easy  than  for  an 
arch-scoundrel  like  that  man  Lake  to  osten- 
sibly leave  for  town  in  the  evening;,  carrying 
his  hiig,  and,  walking  through  his  field,  to 
spend  t!ie  night  in  the  tool-shed,  and  emerge 
therefrom  in  the  very  early  morning  as 
Prince  Sierotka ;  then  to  repeat  this  per- 
formance whenever  the  foreign  adventurer 
had  to  resume  his  original  part  of  Mr. 
Percival  Lake,  Miss  Calvert's  stern  guardian. 
Add  to  this  point  number  two — that  the 
man  who  played  Uie  trick  on  Miss  Calvert 
must  have  known  all  about  her  financial 
position  and  the  fall  terms  of  her  father's 
will,  by  which  she  came  of  age  at  eighteen." 

"  That  certainly  brings  it  nearer  home  to 
Lake  than  ever.  And  your  third  point, 
Mr.  Mulligan  ?  " 

"  That  tliis  so-called  foreigner  was  supposed 
to  have  gone  up  to  London  from  Swan- 
borough  very  frequently  during  the  week, 
when  he  met  Miss  Calvert  in  town  nearly 
every  day,  and  lielped  her.  to  transfer  her 
English  securities  into  foreign  money,  and 
yet  no  one  at  the  Swanborough  railway- 
station  had  ever  seen  him  before  the  night 
of  the  mui-der.  Then,  he  wished  to  show 
himself,  openly,  in  the  company  of  the 
platelayer,  so  that,  when  he  had  murdered 
Stockton  and  dressed  up  his  body  in  his  own 
cast-off  disguise,  everyone  should  fancy  that 
they  recognised  in  the  mangled  remains  the 
personaUty  of  the  Polish  Prince.  He  did 
the  mm-der  at  dead  of  night,  of  coarse,  and 


in  the  privacy  of  his  own  fields ;  he  nsed 
vitriol  where  mar^  of  identification  might 
reveal  the  platelayer ;  then  he  murdered  Mrs. 
Stockton  and  slipped  home  quietly  to  bed. 
I  dare  say  his  wife  was  an  accomplice.  Some 
women  are  very  loyal  or  very  obedient  to 
their  husbands.  But  come  along.  Muggins," 
he  said,  suddenly  altering  the  tone  of  his 
voice  and  turning  to  me  ;  "  we  shall  miss 
that  (!.80  up  to  London.  It  must  be  nearly 
that  now,  and  Mason  will  want  to  think  all 
this  over." 

"  No,  I  don't,  sir,"  said  Mason  firmly.  "  I 
am..going  up  to  town  with  you,  if  you  will 
allow  me." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  To  report  myself  and  to  get  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Percival  Lake." 

^lI  *  !{:  «  « 

Everyone  remembers  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Percival  Lake  on  a  double  charge  of  murder. 
In  liis  safe  at  his  house  in  Swanborougli 
were  found  Prench  and  RuHsiau  notes 
amounting  in  value  to  about  £38,000. 
Tracked  to  earth,  the  scoundrel  made  but  a 
poor  defence.  Fortunately  for  his  relations, 
since  he  was  well  connected,  he  died  of  sudden 
heart  failure  during  the  subsequent  m^is- 
terial  inquiry,  and  was  never  committed  for 
trial. 

This  all  happened  three  years  ago.  Miss 
Calvert  is  married  now,  and  h;is  evidently 
forgotten  her  former  passionate  love  for  the 
mysterious  Polish  patriot. 


SYLVIA'S  ROSE. 


^yi^HEN  Sylvia  to  her  garden  goes, 

I  envy  every  flower  there ; 
And  most  of  all  the  favoured  rose. 
When  Sylvia  to  her  garden  goes. 
It  gladly  dies  because  it  knows 
It  first  will  nestle  in  her  hair. 
When  Sylvia  to  her  garden  goes, 
I  envy  every  flower  there. 


The  rose  that  Sylvia  deigns  to  wear 

Is  happy  in  its  death. 

Though  no  fresh  charm  to  her  can  bear 

The  rose  that  Sylvia  deigns  to  wear ; 

If  breathes  its  soul  forth  from  her  hair 

And  mingles  with  her  breath ; 

The  rose  that  Sylvia  deigns  to  wear 

Is  happy  in  its  death. 


HIS  becrbt! 

Now  do  tell  me — do  you  sit  down  and  dream  out  your  pictures,  or 


Srb  :  I  do  bo  love  art,  Mr.  Dauber ! 

do  you  work  ^ra  InspirHtion  ? 
Pbactioal  R.A.  (wearily) ;  My  dear  young  lady,  I  work  from  ten  to  three. 


.    THE  EDITOR'S 

A  CLERGYMAN  was  exi^laining  to  his  Sunday- 
school  the  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Chrietian  festivals.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson, 
when  he  aeked  for  the  name  of  any  festival 
peculiar  to  the  Christinn  Church,  he  was  delighted 
to  see  the  two  "  bad  boys  "  of  the  class  hold  out 
their  hands.  His  delight  was  modified,  however, 
when  the  first  boy  volunteered  the  suggestion, 
"Bank  Holiday";  and  when  the  second,  not  to 
be  beaten,  burst  forth  with  "CarliBle  races,  sir," 
he  felt  th;it  his  efforts  had  not  been  entirely 
crowned  with  success.    But  to  err  is  human ! 


Mistress  (to  new  maid) :  Your  furnicr  master 
was  rather  an  invalid,  wasn't  he,  Bridget? 

Beidget  :  Shure,  an'  he  was ;  ivery  week  he 
WHd  retoire  to  his  bed  fur  a  fortnoight ! 


"  You  ought  to  know  about  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego,"  said  the  teacher ;  "  all  their  names 

were  read  in  this  morning's  service." 

"  Mebbe  their  bnnns  icere  jmt  u]V'  was  the 
reply,  "  but  they're  not  Slocum  folk ! " 


SCRAP-BOOK.^  " 

The  country  lad  is  always  put  down  as  a 
"  dullard  "  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  the 
following  story  will  prove  that  such  is  not  always 
the  case,  and  that  sometimes  he  is  exceedingly 
sharp  and  witty.  The  particular  lad  I  am  speak- 
ing of  was  one  .of  a  family  of  seven,  all  brought  up 
on  the  farm.  He  was  cne  day  driving  a  lot  of 
young  pigs  aloni.  the  road  to  the  sale,  when  a  prim 
young  curate,  just  down  from  Oxford,  met  him  at 
a  ju7iction  of  three  roads  and  interrogated  tlip 
youth  as  follows:  "Where  does  this  road  go  U 
my  lad  ?  "  To  which  he  got :  "  Don't  go  anywhere 
as  1  knows  on."  "  Weli,  where  does  that  road 
take  you  to?"  asked  tlie  curate,  pointing  up  one  of 
tJie  roads.  "Don't  take  yer  nowhere  as  I  knows 
on,"  replied  the  lad.  'J'he  cuiate  scarcely  knew 
wliafc  to  say,  but  tried  again,  "  Where  does  that 
one  take  you  to  ?  "  pointing  up  the  renviining  road. 
"An' that  don't  take  yer  nowhere  ncithei-— none 
of 'em  goes  anywhere — they're  always  'ere  when  I 
comes  this  way,  and  none  of  'em  ever  took  roe 
anywhere;  but.  this  way  leads  to  Pateley,  that 
way  leads  to  Framley,  and  that  to  Byton,"  replied 
the  lad,  as  he  pointed  with  his  stick  iu  the  various 
directions.  The  young  Jimn  of  the  Cloth  felt 
like  kicking  theHjygialllbi' xniQQ^lC  he  would 
administer  a  lesson  to  him,  so  he  ^id :  "  My  lad, 
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The  excuees  given  by  small  boys  for  their 
absence  from  school,  when  they  have  been  playing 
truant,  are  generally  moulded  on  home  duties. 

The  following  is  a  true  instance: — 

Teacher  (to  a  well-known  six-year-oldoffender); 
Willie  Hai  t,  why  weren't  you  at  school  yesterday? 

Wir.uE  Hart  (with  a  saintly  Joolt);  'Ad  to 
stay  at  'onie  to  mind  the  baby,  teacher. 

This  was  too  much  for  a  neighbour  of  hia,  who 
excitedly  called  out  — 

,  "  Teacher !  they  ain't  got  (lo  baby  at  their  'ouse ! " 

Then  Willie  took  part  In  a  striking  tragedy  in 
one  act. 

An  infant-school  head-mistress,  expecting  a 
visit  from  an  inspector  who  was  always  on  the 
qui  vive  for  bad  discipline,  thinking  by  timely 
judicious  warning  to  avoid  any  complaint,  said  to 
her  scholars— 

"Now,  cbUdren,  when  the  inspector  comes, 
be  very  careful  to  sit  quite  still  and  behave  pro- 
perly, because  while  he  ia  talliing  to  me,  and  you. 
think  he  cau't  see  you,  he  will  be  looking  at  you 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  and  noticing  every- 
thing you  do." 

Here  a  young  hopeful  frantically  called  out — 

"  (roverneaa  !    Govemesa  1 " 

"Yes,  Alec  l^den." 

"  Governess !    I  say,  ain't  'e  artful  ?  " 
Collapse  of  governess. 


gall'tiefi,  an'  yer  libiarieB  ? 


A  MATTt.K  OK  liKCOGNITION. 

Major  (to  sentry,  who  has  failed  to  salute  him) :  Do 

you  know  who  I  am  ? 
Rbcruit  (fresh  from  the  North) :  Nae ;  do  ye  keo  me  ? 


who  do  these  pigs  belong  to  ?  "  The  lad  answered  : 
"The  maister."  "And  who  ia  master  of 'em?" 
askefl  the  curate.  The  lad  giggled  aa  he  replied : 
"  Well,  sir,  I  think  as  how  that  little  sandy  'un 
with  ttie  black  ears  is,  for  he's  a  little  beggar  to 
fight."  Tlie  curaie  hurried  on,  saying  a  lot  under 
his  brcatli  about  that  lad,  but  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  he'd  got  plenty  to  learn  yet. 


TdE  POINT   OF  VI KW. 


SwEEi'  Skvknteex  (to  Joneo,  who  has  come  out  first  ball) :  What  a  pity  you  didn't  have  the  other 
to  boivl  for  you !    He  always  manages  to  hit  the  bat. 
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AN    AUTO    BUGLE  SONG. 


A  lo»g  way  after  Tennyson. 


THE  splendour  falls  on  cast-steel  walls 
Of  flying  racers  grim  and  gory  ; 
The  cliauffeur  shakes  the  shining  brakes, 
And  t^e  wild  auto  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow ; 

Set  the  wild  public  flying ; 
Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes — 

"  Dying,  dying,  dying  I  " 

O  hark !  O  hear !  now  far,  now  near. 
Then  fainter,  clearer,  farther  going — 

Beyond  the  red  of  maimed  and  dead 
The  horns  of  swelldom  faintly  blowing! 


Blow,  bugle,  blow 

From  the  wild  auto  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer — 

"Dying,  d^g,  dying!" 

Oh,  see  Uiem  fly  toward  yon  sky 
And  faU  on  pave  and  field  uid  river  I 

Our  autos  roll  o'er  each  poor  soul, 
And  run  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow  ; 

Set  the  doomed  people  flying — 
What  if  each  echoes  answer  you  : 

"  Dying,  dying,  dying  "  ? 


HOWARD  CLARK. 
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THE  BONDS  OF  DISCIPLINE. 


By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.* 


S  literature,  it  ia 
beneath  con- 
tempt. It 
concerns  the 
endurance, 
armament, 
turning  -  circle, 
and  inner  gear 
of  every  ship 
in  the  British 
Navy  —  the 
whole  embel- 
lished with 
profile-plates.  The  Teuton  approaches  the 
matter  w  i  th  pagan  tho  rough  n  ess  ;  the 
Muscovite  runs  him  close ;  but  the  Gaul, 
ever  an  artist,  breaks  enclosure  to  study 
the  morale,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  British 
sailormau. 

In  this,  1  conceive,  he  is  from  time  to 
time  aided  by  the  zeaLons  amateur,  though 
I  find  very  little  in  bis  dispositions  to  show 
that  he  relies  on  that  amateur's  hard-won 
information.  There  exists  —  unlike  some 
otlier  publication,  it  is  not  bound  in  lead 
boards— a  report  by  one  "  M.  de  C,"  based 
on  the  absolutely  unadorned  performances 
of  one  of  our  well-known  Acohjte  type  of 
cruisers.  It  contains  notliing  that  did  not 
happen.  It  covers  a  period  of  two  days ; 
runs  to  twenty-seven  pages  of  large  type 
exclusive  of  appendices ;  and  carries  as 
many  exclamation  points  as  the  average 
French  novel. 

I  read  it  with  care,  from  the  adorably 
finished  prologue— it  is  the  disgrace  of  our 
Navy  t!>at  wc  cannot  produce  a  com- 
missioned officer  capable  of  writing  one  page 
of  lyric  prose — to  the  eloquent,  the  joyful, 
the  vindictive  end  ;  and  ray  first  notion  was 
that  I  had  been  cheated.  In  this  sort  of 
book-collecting  you  will  see  how  entirely  the 
bibliophile  lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  agent. 

M.  de  C,  I  read,  opened  his  campaign  by 
stowing  away  in  one  of  her  boats  what  time 
H.M.S.  ArchimandrUe  lay  off  Fanchal.  M. 
de  O.  was,  always  on  behalf  of  his  country, 
a  Madeira  Portuguese  fleeing  from  the  con- 

*  Copyright,   1903,   by  Rudj-ard   Kipling,  in  the 
United  States  of  America.    AU  rights  reserved. 
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scription.  They  discovered  him  eighty  miles 
at  sea  and  bade  him  assist  tiie  cook.  So 
far,  this  seemed  fairly  reasonable.  Next 
day,  thanks  to  his  histrionic  powers  and  his 
ingratiating  address,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  "  supernnmerary  captain's  servant  " 
— "post  which,"  I  give  his  words,  "  I  flatter 
myself,  was  created  for  me  alone,  and  fur- 
nislied  me  with  opportunities  unequaUed  for 
a  task  in  which  one  malapropos  word  would 
have  been  my  destruction," 

From  this  point  onwarrl,  earth  and  water 
between  them  held  no  mar\  els  like  to  those 
M.  de  C.  had  "envisaged" — if  I  translate 
him  correctly.  It  became  clear  to  me  that 
M.  de  C.  was  either  a  pyramidal  liar,  or  .  .  . 

I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  officer, 
seaman,  or  marine  in  the  Archimandrite ; 
but  instinct  told  me  I  could  not  go  far 
wrong  if  I  took  a  third-class  ticket  to  Ply- 
mouth. 

I  gathered  information  on  the  way  from  a 
leading  stoker,  two  seamen-guiinoi's,  and  an 
odd  hand  in  a  torpedo  -  factory.  They 
merrily  set  my  feet  on  the  right  path,  and 
that  led  me  through  tlie  alleys  of  Devonpoi't 
to  a  pubHc-lionse  not  fifty  yaids  from  the 
water.  Wc  drank  with  the  proprietor,  a 
huge,  yellowish  man  called  Tom  Wessels ; 
and  when  my  guides  had  departed,  I  asked 
if  he  could  produce  any  warrant  or  petty 
officer  of  the  Archimandrite. 

"  The  Bedlamite,  d'you  mean — 'er  last 
commission,  when  they  all  went  crazy  ?  " 

"Shouldn't  wonder,"  I  replied.  "Fetch 
me  a  sample,  and  I'll  see." 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  o'  course,  but — what 
d'you  want  'im  for  ?  " 

"I  want  to  make  him  drunk.  I  want  to 
make  you  dmnk — if  you  like.  1  want  to 
make  him  drunk  here." 

"  Spoke  very  'audsome.  I'll  do  what  I 
can."  He  went  out  towards  the  water  tiiat 
lapped  at  the  foot  of  the  street.  I  gathered 
from  the  pot-hoy  tliat  he  was  a  person  of  in- 
fluence beyond  Admirals. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  noise  of  an 
advancing  crowd,  and  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Wessels. 

"'E  only  w^t^^^tg^@]5(ygj^mnk  at 
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'is  expense.  Dessay  'e'U  stand  you  all  a 
drink.  Come  up  an'  look  at  'im.  'E  don't 
bite." 

A  square  man,  with  remarkable  eyes, 
entered  at  the  heajd  of  six  large  bluejackets. 
Behind  them  gathered  a  contingent  of  hope- 
ful free-drinkers. 

"  'E's  the  only  one  I  could  get.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  Postulant  six  months  back.  I 
found  'im  quite  accidental."    Tom  beamed. 

"  I'm  in  chtiTge  o'  the  cutter.  'Arf  our 
officers  are  diiiin'  on  the  beach.  They  won't 
bo  'ome  till  raorninV'  said  the  square  man 
with  the  remarkable  eyes. 

"  Are  you  an  Archimandrite  ? "  I  de- 
manded. 

"  That's  me.    I  was,  as  you  might  say." 

**  'Old  on.  I'm  a  Archimandrite y  AKed 
Marine  with  moist  eyes  tried  to  climb  on  the 
table.  "  Was  you  iookia'  for  a  Bedlamite  ? 
I've—I've  been  invalided,  an'  what  with  that, 
au'  visitin'  mv  family  'ome  at  Lewes,  per'aps 
I've  come  late.    'Ave  I  ?  " 

*'  You've  'ad  all  that's  good  for  you,"  said 
Tom  AVessels,  as  the  Red  Marine  sat  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor. 

"  There  are  those  'oo  'aveii't  'ad  a  thing 
yet !  "  cried  a  voice  by  the  door. 

"  I  will  take  this  Archimaiuirite,"  I  said, 
"and  this  Marine.  Will  yoi^please  give  the 
boat's  crew  a  drink  now,  and  another  in  half 
an  hour  if — if  Mr.  " 

"  Pyecroft,"  said  the  square  man. 
*'  Emanuel  Pyecroft,  second-class  petty- 
officer." 

"—Mr.  Pyecroft  doesn't  object  ?" 

'*  'E  don't.  Clear  out.  Goldin',  you 
picket  the  hill  by  yourself,  throwiu'  out  a 
skirmisliin'  line  in  ample  time  to  let  me 
know  when  umber  One's  comin'  down 
from  'is  vittles." 

The  crowd  dissolved;  We  passed  into  the 
quiet  of  the  inner  bar,  the  Red  Marine 
zealously  leading  the  way. 

"  And  what  do  you  drink,  Mr.  Pyecroft  ? " 
I  said. 

"  Only  water.  Warm  water,  witii  a  little 
whisky  an'  sugar  an'  per'aps  a  lemon." 

"Mine's  beer,"  said  the  Marine.  "It 
always  was." 

"  Look  'ere.  Glass,  You  take  an'  go  to 
sleep.  The  picket'll  be  comin'  for  yon  in 
a  little  time,  an'  per'aps  you'll  'ave  slep'  it 
off  by  then.    What's  your  sliip,  now  ? " 

"  'Oo  cares  ? "  said  the  Red  Marine 
mj^nificently,  and  shut  his  eyes. 

«  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Pyecroft.  "E's 
safest  where  'e  is.  An'  now — 'ere's  santy  to 
«8  all ! — what  d'you  want  o'  me  ?  " 


"  I  want  to  read  you  something." 

"  Tracts,  again  !  "  said  tlie  Marine,  never 
opening  his  eyes,  "  Well,  I'm  game.  .  .  . 
A  little  more  'ead  to  it,  miss,  please." 

"  'E  thinks  'e's  drinkin'— lucky  beggar  !  " 
said  Mr.  Pyecroft. 

"I'm  agreeable  to  be  read  to.  'Twon't 
alter  my  convictions.  I  may  aa  well  tell 
you  before-'and  I'm  a  Plymouth  Brother." 

He  composed  his  face  with  the  air  of  one 
in  the  dentist's  chair,  and  I  began  at  the 
third  page  of  "M.  de  C." 

"  '  At  the-  mommt  of  tispki/xiatijn,  for  I 
had  hidden  myself  under  the  boaPs  cover,  I 
heard  footntep-s  upon  the  superstructure  and 
coughed  with  empress''  — coughed  loudly,  Mr. 
Pyecroft.  '  By  this  time  I  judged  the  vessel 
to  be  sufficientlij  far  from  land.  A  number  of 
sailors  extricated  me  amid  language  ctppro- 
priate  to  thdr  national  brutality.  I  responded 
that  I  named  myself  Antonio,  and  that  I 
sought  to  save  myself  from  the  Portuguese 
conscription.'' " 

"  Ho  !  "  said  Mr.  Pyecroft,  and  the  fashion 
of  his  conntenance  changed.  Then  pen- 
sively :  "  Ther  beggar  !  What  might  yon 
'ave  in  your  'and  there  ?  " 

"  It's  the  story  of  Antonio— a  stowaway 
in  the  Archimandrite's  cutter.  A  French 
spy  when  he's  at  home,  I  fancy.  What^do 
you  know  about  it  ?  " 

"  An'  I  thought  it  was  tracts  !  An'  yet 
some'ow  I  didn't."  Mr.  Pyecroft  nodded 
his  head  wonderingly.  "  Our  old  man  was 
quite  right —so  was  'Op— so  was  I.  'Ere, 
Glass  ! "  He  kicked  the  Marine.  "  'Ere's 
our  Antonio  'as  written  a  impromptu  bobfc  I 
He  u-as  a  spy  all  right." 

The  Red  Marine  turned  slightly,  speaking 
with  the  awfnl  precision  of  the  half-drunk. 
"  'As  'e  got  anythin'  in  about  my  'orrible 
death  au'  execution  ?  Vjxcuse  me,  but  if 
I  open  my  eyes,  I  shan't  be  well.  That's 
where  I'm  different  from  all  other  men." 

"  What  about  Glass's  execution  ? "  de- 
manded Pyecroft. 

"  The  book's  in  French,"  I  replied. 

"Then  it's  no  good  to  me." 

"  Precisely.  Now  I  want  you  to  tell  your 
story  just  as  it  happened.  I'll  check  it  by 
this  book.  Take  a  cigar.  I  know  about  his 
being  dragged  out  of  the  cutter.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  what  was  the  meaning 
of  all  the  other  things,  because  they're 
unusual." 

"  They  were,"  &aid  Mr.  Pyecroft  wjth 
emphasis.  "  Lookin'  back  on  it  as  I  set  here, 
more  an'  more  I  see  what  a  'ighly  unusual 
affair  it  was.    Rut  it  'appened.  It  transpired 
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in  the  Arrhima}idrite—i\\Q  ship  you  can  trust. 
.  .  .  Antonio  !    Ther  beggar  !  " 
"  Take  your  time,  Mr.  Pyecroft." 
In  a  few  moments  we  came  to  it  thus— 
"  The  old  man  was  displeased.    I  don't 
deny  he  was  quite  a  litUe  displeased.  With 
the  mail-boats  trottin'  into  Madeira  every 
twenty  minutes,  he  didn't  see  why  a  lop- 
eared  Portugee  had  to  take  liberties  with 
a  mau-o'-war's  first  cutter.     Any'ow,  we 
couldn't  turn  ship  round  for  'im.    We  drew 
'im  out  and  took  'irn  to  our  Number  One. 
'Drown  'im,'  'e  says.    'Drown  "im  before  'e 


V 


dirties  my  fine  new  decks.'  But  our  owner 
was  tender-hearted.     '  Take  'im  to  the 

galley,'  'e  says.  '  Boil  'im  !  Skin  'im  ! 
Cook  'im  !  Cut  'is  bloomin'  'air  !  Take  'is 
hloomin'  number  1  'E'U  get  three  months 
on  C^ipe  Town  Breakwater  for  this,  any'ow.' 

"  Retallick,  our  chief  cook,  an'  a  Carth'lic, 
was  the  on'y  one  any  way  near  grateful  < 
bein'  short'anded  in  the  galley.  'E  annexes 
the  blighter  by  the  left  ear  an'  right  foot 
an' .  sets  'im  to  work  peelin'  potatoes.  *  So 
then,  this  Antonio  that  was  avoidin'  the 
conscription  " 

"  tSw^Jscription,  you  pink-i^yed  uiatlow  1  " 
said  "the  Marine,  witli  the  face  of  a  stone 


Buddha,  and  whimpered  sadly  ;  "  Pye  don't 
see  any  fun  in  it  at  all." 

"  Conscription — come  to  'is  illegitimate 
sphere  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  an'  it  was 
just  then  that  old  'Op,  our  Yeomen  of 
Signals,  an'  a  fastidious  joker,  made  remarks 
to  me  about  'is  'ands. 

"'Those  'ands,'  says  'Op,  'properly  con- 
sidered, never  doue  a  day's  honest  labour  in 
their  life.  Tell  me  those  'ands  belong  to  a 
blighted  Portugee  manual  laborist,  and  I 
won't  call  you  a  liar,  but  I'll  say  you  an'  tlie 
Admiralty  are  pretty  much  alike  in  your 


statements.'  'Op  was  always  a  fastidious 
joker — in  his  language  as  much  as  anything 
else.  'E  pursued  'is  investigations  with  the 
eye  of  an  'awk  outside  the  galley.  'E  knew 
better  than  to  advance  line-ahead  against 
Retallick,  so  "c  attacked  ong  esA/rtrty,  speakin' 
liis  remarks  as  much  as  pos.sible  into  the 
breach  of  the  starboard  four-point-seven,  an' 
'ummin'  to  'imself.  Our  chief  cook  'ated 
'unimin'.  '  What's  the  matter  of  your 
bowels  ? '  'e  says  at  last,  flstin'  out  the  mess- 
pork  agitated  like. 

"  *  Don't  mind  me,'  says  'Op.  '  I'm  only 
a  mildewed  buntin'-tosser,'  'e  sajs^  'but 
speakin'  for  my  mess,  I  do  'oQe^^^  says, 


"'Drown  'im,'  'e  says.    'Drown  'im  before  'e  dirties  my  fine  new  decks.' " 
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'  you  iiin't  ^oin'  to  boil  your  Portusjce 
friend's  boots  along  o'  that  pork  you're 
smellin'  so       ! ' 

" '  Boots !  Boots  !  Boots ! '  says  IletiiUick, 
an'  'e  run  round  like  a  earwig  in  a  aider- 
stalk.     *  Boots   iu  the   galley,'   'e  says. 


'"Those  'andB,'  says  'Op,  'properly  considered,  never  done  a  day's 
honest  lalMur  in  their  life.'" 


'  Cook's  mate,  cast  out  an'  abolish  this  cutter- 
cviddliii'  abori// boots.' 

"Tliey  was  liove  overboard  in  quick  time, 
an'  that  was  what  'Op  was  lyin'  to  for.  As 
subsequently  transpired. 

" '  Fine  Ai-ab  arch  to  that  cutter- 
cuddler's  hinstep,'  'e  says  to  me,  '  Run 
your  eye  over  it,  Pye,'  'e  says.  'Nails  all 
present  au'  correct,'  'e  says.  'Bunion  on 
the  little  toe,  too,'  'e  says ;  '  which  comes 
from  wearin'  a  tight  boot.  What  do  yoit 
think  ? ' 

"  '  Dook  in  trouble,  per'aps,'  I  says.  '  'E 
ain't  got  the  hang  of  spud-skinniu'.'  Xo 
Tnore  'e  'ad.  'Ewas  simply  cannibalizin'  'em. 

"  '  I  want  to  know  wliat  'e  'as  got  t!ic 
'ang  of,'  says  'Op,  obstructed-like.  '  Watch 
'im,'  lie  says.  '  Those  shoulders  were  foreign- 
drilled  somewhere.' 

"  When  it  come  to '  Down  'anmiicks ! '  which 
is  our  naval  way  o'  goin'  to  bye-bye,  I  took 
particular  trouble  over  Antonio,  'oo  'ad  'is 
'ammick  'ove  at  'im  with  general  instmc- 
tions  tQ  sliPK      ^n'      sugared.    In  the 


ensnin'  nielly  I  pioneered  'im  to  the  after- 
'atcli,  whieh  is  a  oritice  commuiiicatin'  with 
the  after-flat  an'  similar  suites  of  ajtavLiiients. 
'E  'aviu'  navigated  at  three-hfths  power  im- 
inejit  ahead  o'  me,  /^vasn't  j^oin'  to  volunteer 
any  assistance,  nor  'e  didn't  need  it. 

"'Mong  Jew!'  says  'e,  snifhn'  round. 
An'  twice  more,  '  Mong  Jew  I  '—which  is 
pure  French.  Then  'e  slings  'is  'ammick, 
nips  in,  an'  coils  down.  'Not  bad  for  a 
Portugee  conscript,'  I  says  to  myself,  casts 
off  the  tow,  abandons  'im,  and  reports 
to  'Op. 

"About  three  minutes  later,  I'm  over'aitled 
by  our  sub-lootenanfc,  navigatin'  under  forced 
draught,  with  'is  bearin's  'eafced.  'E  'ad  the 
temerity  to  say  I'd  instructed  our  Antonio  to 
sling  'is  carcass  in  the  alleyway,  an'  'e  was 
peevish  about  it.  0'  course,  I  prevaricated 
like  'eil.  You  get  the  'ang  of  it  iu  the 
service.  Nevertheless, 
to  oblige  Mr.  Ducaue, 
I  went  an'  readjusted 
Antonio.  You  may 
not  'ave  ascertained 
that  there  arc  two 
ways  o'  comin'  out  of 
an  'ammick  when  it's 
cut  down.  Antonio 
came  out  t'other  way 
— slidin'  'andsome  to 
'is  feet.  That  showed 
me  two  things.  First, 
'e  'ad  been  in  an 
'ammick  before,  an' 
next,  'e  'adu't  been  asleep.  Then  I  re- 
proached 'im  for  goin'  to  bed  where  'e'd 
been  told  to  go,  instead  o'  standin'  by  till 
someone  give  'im  entirely  contradictory 
orders.  Which  is  the  essence  o'  naval 
discipline. 

"  In  the  middle  o'  this  argument  the 
gunner  protrudes  'is  ram  bow  from  'is  cabin, 
an'  brings  it  all  to  an  'urried  conclusion  with 
some  remarks  suitable  to  'is  piebald  warrant 
rank.  Navigatin'  thence  under  easy  steam, 
an'  leavin'  Antonio  to  re-sling  'is  little 
foreign  self,  my  large  flat  foot  comes  in 
detoiiatin'  contact  with  a  small  objec'  on  the 
deck.  Not  'aitiu'  for  the  obstacle,  nor 
changin'  step,  I  shuffles  it  along  under  the 
ball  of  the  big  toe  to  the  foot  o'  the  'atch- 
way,  when,  lightly  stoopin',  I  catch  it  in  my 
right  'and  and  continue  my  evolutions  in 
rapid  time  till  I  eventuates  under  'Op's 
lee. 

"  It  was  a  small  moroccer-bound  pocket- 
book,  full  of  indelible -pencil  writin'-^in 
French,  for  I  could  plainly  ^jscern  the 
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doodeladays,  which  is  about  as  far  as  my 
education  runs. 

"  *0p  fists  it  open  and  peruses.  'E'd 
known  an  'arf-caste  Frcncliwoiiian  pretty 
intricate  before  he  wii.-^  ni;i.ri'icd  wlien  'e  was 
trained  man  on  a  stinkin'  gnnboat  up  the 
Saigon  River.  'E  understood  a  lot  o'  French 
—domestic  biuuds  chiefly — the  kind  that 
isn't  in  print. 

" '  Pye,'  'e  says  to  me,  '  you're  a  tattieian 
o'  no  mean  value.  I  am  a  trifle  shady  about 
the  precise  bearin'  an'  import  o'  tliis  beggar's 
private  log  'ere,'  'e  says,  '  but  it's  evidently  a 
case  for  the  owner.  You'll  'ave  your  share 
o'  the  credit,'  'e  says. 

"  'Kay — nay,  Pauline,'  1  says.  '  You 
don't  catch  Emanuel  J'yecroft  miue-droppin' 
under  any  post-captain's  bows,'  T  says,  '  in 
search  of  honour,'  I  says.  '  I've  been  there 
oft.' 

" '  Well,  if  you  must,  you  must,'  'e  says, 
takin'  me  up  quick.  '  But  I'll  apeak  a  good 
word  for  you,  Pye.' 

"  *  You'll  shut  your  mouth,  'Op,'  I  says, '  or 
you  an'  me'll  part  brass-rags.  The  owner 
'as  'is  duties,  an'  I  'ave  mine.  We  will  keep 
station,'  I  says,  '  nor  seek  to  deviate.' 

"  '  Deviate  to  blazes  ! '  says  'Op.  '  I'm 
goin'  to  deviate  to  the  owner's  comfortable 
cabin  direct.'    So  he  deviated." 

Mr.  Pyecroft  leaned  forward  and  dealt  the 
Marine  a  large  pattern  Navy  kick.  "  'Kre, 
Glass  !  You  was  sentry  wbeu  'Op  went  to 
the  old  man— the  first  time,  with  Antonio's 
washin'  -  book.  Tell  us  what  transpired. 
You're  sober.  You  don't  know  'ow  sober 
you  are  I '  ■ 

The  Marine  cautiously  raised  his  head  a  few 
inches.  As  Mr.  Pyecroft  said,  be  was  sober 
— after  some  R. M.L.I,  fashion  of  his  own 
devising.  "  'Op  bounds  in  like  a  startled 
anteloper,  carryin'  'is  signal-slate  at  the 
ready.  The  old  man  was  settin'  down  to  'is 
bountiful  platter — not  like  you  an'  me,  with- 
out anythin'  more  in  sight  for  an  'ole  night 
an'  arf  a  day.    Talkin'  about  food  " 

"  No  I  No  !  No  !  "  cried  Pyecroft,  kicking 
again,  "  What  about  'Op  ?  "  I  thought  the 
Marine's  ribs  would  have  snapped,  but  he 
merely  hiccupped. 

"  Oh,  'im  !  'E  'ad  it  written  all  down  on 
'is  little  slate— I  think — an'  'e  shoves  it 
nnder  the  old  man's  nose.  '  Shut  the  door,' 
says  'Op.  '  For  'Eavin's  sake,  shut  the 
cabin  door  ! '  Then  the  old  man  must  ha' 
said  somethin'  'bout  irons.  '  I'll  put  'cm 
on,  sir,  in  your  very  presence,'  says  'Op, 
*  only  'ear  my  prayer,'  or — words  to  that 
'feet.  ...    It  was  jus'  the  same  with  me, 


when  I  called  our  Sei^eant  abladder-bellied, 
lard-'eaded,  perspirin'  pension  cheater.  They 
on'y  put  on  the  charge-sheet '  words  to  that 
effect.'    Spoiled  the  'ole  'feet." 

*'  'Op  !  'Op  !  'Op  !  What  about  'Op  ?  " 
thundered  Pyecroft. 

"'Op?  Oh,  shame  thing.  Words  t' 
that  'feet.  Door  shut.  Nushin'  more 
transhpired  till  'Op  comes  out  —  nose 
exshtreme  angle  pluiigin'  fire  or — or  words 
'that  effect.  Proud's  parrot.  '  Oh,  you 
prou'  old  parrot,'  I  says." 

Mr.  Glass  seemed  to  slumber  again. 

"  Lord  !  'Ow  a  little  moisture  disin- 
tegrates, don't  it  ?  When  wo  'ad  ship's 
theatricals  off  Vigo,  Glass  'ere  played  Dick 
Deadeye  to  the  moral,  though  of  course  the 
lower  deck  wasn't  pleased  to  see  a  leatherneck 
interpretin'  a  strictly  maritime  part,  as  yon 
might  say.  It's  only  'is  repartees,  which  'e 
can't  contain,  that  conquers  'im.  Shall  I 
resume  ray  narrative  ?  " 

Another  drink  was  brought  on  this  hint, 
and  Mr.  Pyecroft  rtsumed. 

"  The  essence  o'  strategy  bein'  fore- 
thought, the  essence  o'  tatties  is  surprise. 
Per'aps  you  didn't  know  that  ?  My  fore- 
thought 'avin'  secured  the  initial  advanUige 
in  attack,  it  remained  for  the  old  man  to 
ladle  out  the  surprise- packets.  'Eavens  ! 
What  surprises  !  That  night  he  diiies  with 
the  wardroom,  bein''  of  the  kind — I've 
told  you  we  were  a  'appy  ship  ?— that  likes 
it,  and  the  wardroom  liked  it  too.  This 
ain't  common  in  the  service.  They  'ad  up 
the  new  Madeira— awful  undisciplined  stuff 
which  gives  you  a  cordite  mouth  next 
morni  n'.  T  h  ey  told  the  mess-m  en  to 
navigate  towards  the  extreme  an'  remote 
'orizon,  an'  they  abrogated  the  sentry  about 
fifteen  paces  out  of  earshot.  Then  they  'ad 
in  the  Guuner,  the  Bo'sun,  an'  the  Carpenter, 
an'  stood  them  large  round  drinks.  It  all 
come  out  later— wai'droom  joints  bein'  lower 
deck  'ash,  as  the  sayin'  is— that  Number  One 
stuck  to  it  that  'e  couldn't  trust  the  ship  for 
the  job.  The  old  man  swore  'e  could,  'avin' 
commanded  'er  over  two  yeare.  'B  was 
right.  There  wasn't  a  ship,  I  don't  care  in 
what  fleet,  could  come  near  the  Archiman- 
drifes  when  we  give  our  mind  to  a  thing. 
We  'eld  the  cruiser  big-gun  records,  the  sail- 
ing-cutter (faiicy-rig)  championship,  an'  the 
ciialleuge-cup  row  round  the  fleet.  We  'ad 
the  best  iiigger-minstrels,  the  bcstfootbaii  an' 
cricket  teams,  an'  the  beat  sqnee-jee  band  of 
anything  that  ever  pushed  in  front  of  a 
brace  o'  twizzHn'  screws.  An'  yet  Number 
One  mistnisted  us  I     'E  said'-^e'd  be  a 
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floatin'  'ell  in  a  week,  an'  it  'ud  take  the  rest 

o'  tbe  commission  to  stop  our  way.  They 
was  arguiii'  it  in  the  wardroom  when  the 
bridge  reports  a  light  three  points  off  tiio 
port  bow.  We  overtakes  'er,  switches  on 
our  searchlight,  an'  she  discloses  'ei'sclf  a;-;  a 
collier  o'  no  mean  reputation,  makiu'  about 
seven  knots  on  'er  lawful  oecasions — fco  the 
Cape  moat  like. 

"Then  the  owner— so  we  'eard  in  good 
time— sprang 'is  tatties :  all  mines  together 
at  close  interval. 

" '  Look  'ere,  my  j(?kers,'  'e  says  (I'm 
giviu'  the  grist  of  'is  ailments,  remember), 
'  Number  One  says  we  can't  enlighten  this 
cntter-cnddlin'  Ganlish  lootenant  on  the 
manners  an'  customs  o'  the  Navy  without 
niakin'  the  ship  a  market-garden.  There's  a 
lot  in^that,'  'e  says,  '  'specially  if  we  kept  it 
up  lavish,  till  we  reached  Cape  Town. 
But,'  'e  says,  '  the  appearance  o'  this  strange 
sail  'as  put  a  totally  new  aspect  on  the  game. 
We  can  run  to  just  one  day's  amusement  for 
our  friend,  or  else  what's  the  good  o' 
discipline  ?  An'  then  we  can  turn  'im  over 
to  our  presumably  short  -  'aiided  fellow- 
subject  in  the  small-coal  line  out  yonder.  He'il 
be  pleased,'  says  the  old  man,  '  an'  so  will 
Antonio.  M'rover,'  'e  says  to  Number  One, 
'  I'll  lay  you  a  dozen  o'  liquorice  an'  ink  ' — 
it  nmst  ha'  been  that  new  tawny  port— 
'  that  I've  got  a  ship  I  can  trust— for  one 
day,'  'e  says.  *  Whei'efore,'  'e  says, '  will  you 
'ave  the  blighted  goodness  to  reduce  speed 
as  requisite  for  keepin'  a  proper  distance 
be'ind  this  providential  tramp  till  farther 
orders  ? '   Now  that's  what  I  call  tatties. 

"The  other  manoeuvres  developed  next 
day,  strictly  in  accordance  witli  the  plans  as 
laid  down  in  the  wardroom,  where  they  sat 
long  an'  steady.  'Op  whispers  to  me  that 
Antonio  was  a  Number  One  spy  when  'e  w;is 
in  commission,  and  a  French  lootenant  when 
'e  was  paid  off,  so  I  navigated  at  three 
'undred  an'  ninety-sis  revolutions  to  the 
galley,  never  'avin'  kicked  a  lootenant  up 
to  date.  I  vmj  as  well  say  that  I  did  not 
manoeuvre  against  'im  as  a  Frenchman, 
because  I  like  Frenchmen,  but  stric'ly  on  'is 
rank  an'  ratin'  in  'is  own  navy.  I  inquired 
after  'is  'ealth  from  Retallick. 

'"Don't  ask  me,'  'e  says,  sneerin'  be'ind 
'is  silver  spectacles.  '  'B's  promoted  to  be 
captain's  second  supernumerary  servant,  bo 
be  dressed  and  addressed  as  such.  If  'e 
does  'is  dooties  same  as  he  skinned  the  spuds, 
/ain't  for  changin'  with  the  old  man.' 

"  In  the  balmy  dawnin'  it  was  give  out, 
all  amongthe  'olystoneSjbyoursab-lootenant, 


who  was  a  three-way-discharge  devil,  that  all 
orders  after  ei^lit  bells  was  to  be  executed  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  cube  o'  the  velocity. 
'  The  reg'lar  routine,'  'e  says,  '  was  an-ogatcd 
for  reasons  o'  state  an'  policy,  an'  any  llat- 
foot  who  presumed  to  exhibit  surprise, 
annoyance,  or  amusement,  would  be  slightly 
but  firmly  reproached.'  Then  the  Gunner 
mops  up  an'  'eathenisli  large  detail  for  some 
hanky-panky  in  the  magazines,  an'  led  'em 
off  along  with  our  Gunnery  Jack,  which  is  to 
say,  our  Gunnery  Lootenant. 

"  That  put  us  on  the  viva  voce  —  par- 
ticularly when  we  understood  'ow  the  owner 
was  navigatin'  abroad  in  'is  sword-belt 
trustin'  us  like  brothers.  We  shifts  into  the 
dress  o'  the  day,  an'  we  mnstei's,  «»'  we  prays 
oiiij  rfif/f/Jp,,  an'  we  carries  on  anticipatory  to 
bafHin'  Antonio. 

"  Then  oar  Sergeant  o'  Marines  come  to 
me  wringin'  'is  'ands  an'  weepin'.  'E'd  (jeen 
talkin'  to  the  sub-lootenant,  an'  it  looked 
like  as  if 'm  upper-works  were  coHapsiu'. 

" '  I  want  a  guarantee,'  'e  says,  wringin'  'is 
'ands  like  this.  '  /  'aven't  'ad  sunstroke 
slave-dhowin'  in  Tajurrah  Bay,  an'  been 
compeUed  to  live  on  quinine  an'  chlorodyue 
ever  since,  /don't  get  the  horrors  off  two 
glasses  o'  brown  sherry.' 

"  '  What  'ave  you  got  jiow  ?  '  I  says. 

"  *  /  ain't  an  officer,'  'e  says.  '  M//  sword 
won't  be  handed  back  to  me  at  the  end  o' 
the  court-martial  on  account  o'  my  little 
weaknesses,  an'  no  stain  on  my  character. 
I'm  only  a  pore  beggar  of  a  Red  Marine  with 
eighteen  years'  service,  an'  why  for,'  says  'e, 
wringin'  'is  'ands  like  this  all  the  time,  '  must 
I  chuck  away  my  pension— sub-lootenant  or 
no  sub-lootenant?  Look  at  'em,'  'e  says, 
'only  look  at  'em.  Marines  fidlin'  in  for 
small-arm  drill  !  ' 

"The  leatliernecks  was  layin'  aft  at  the 
double,  an'  a  more  insanitary  set  of  accidents 
I  never  wish  to  be'old.  Most  of  'era  was  in 
their  shirts.  They  had  their  trousers  on,  of 
course — rolled  up  nearly  to  the  knee,  but  what 
I  mean  is  belte  over  shirts.  Three  or  four  'ad 
our  caps,  an'  them  that  'ad  drawn  'elmets 
wore  their  chin-straps  like  Portugee  earrings. 
Oh,  yes ;  an'  three  of  'em  'ad  only  one  boot ! 
I  knew  what  our  bafflin'  tatties  was  goin'  to 
be,  but  even  I  was  mildly  surprised  when 
this  'ole  fantasia  of  Brazee  drummers  'alted 
under  the  poop,  because  of  an  'ammick  in 
charge  of  our  navigator  an'  a  small  but 
'ighly  efficient  landin'-party. 

"  *  'Ard  astern  both  screws  I '  jsays  the 
navigator.  '  RocHiEt&)iry  VbreQ^i^Jfis  'am- 
mick I '   The  captain's  servant — Cockbum 
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'is  name  was— 'ad  one  end,  an'  oiii-  newly 
promoted  Antonio,  in  a  blue  slop-rig,  'ad  the 
otlioi".  Tliey  slunj^  it  frozn  tlie  muzzle  of 
the  port  poop  (juick-firer  thort-ahips  to  a 
stiinoliion.  Then  the  old  man  flickered  up, 
smokin'  a  cigarette,  an'  brought  'is  stern  to 
an  anchor  slow  an'  oriental. 

"'What  a  blessin'  it  is,  Mr.  Ducane,'  'e 
says  to  our  aub-lootenant,  *  to  be  out  o'  sight 
o'  the  'ole  pack  o'  blighted  admirals  1  "What's 
an  admiral,  after  all  ?  '  'e  says.  *  Why,  'e's 
only  a  post  -  captain  with  the  pip,  Mr. 
Dnciine.  The  drill  will  , 
now  proceed.  What 
0!  Anlo\i\o,  descendez 
an'  get  me  a  split.' 

When  Antonio  came 
back  with  the  whisky- 
an'-soda,  'e  was  told 
off  to  swing  the  'am- 
mick  in  slow  time, 
an'  that  massacritin' 
small-arnt  party  went 
oTi  witii  their  oratorio. 
'I'iie  Sergeant 'ad  been 
kindly  excused  from 
participatin',  an'  'e  was 
junipin'  round  on  the 
poop-ladder  strctchin' 
'is  leatlier  neck  to  see 
the  disgustin'  exhibi- 
tion an'  cluckin'  like  a 
ash-hoisfc.  A  lot  of 
IIS  went  on  the  fore 
an'  aft  bridge  an' 
watched  'em  like 
'  Listen  to  the  Band 
in  the  Park.'  All 
these  evolntiona,  T 
may  as  well  tell  yon, 
are  'igiily  unusual  in 
the  Navy.  After  ten 
minutes  o'  muckin' 
about,  Glass  ere—pity 
'e's  BO  drunk  1 — says 
that  'e'd  'ad  enough 
exercise  for  'is  simple 

needs  an'  'e  wants  to  go  'ome.  Mr. 
Ducane  aitches  'im  a  sanakatowzer  of  a 
smite  over  the  'ead  with  the  flat  of  'is  sword. 
Down  comes  Glass's  rifle  with  language  to 
correspond,  an'  'e  fiddles  with  the  bolt.  Up 
jumps  Maclean— 'oo  was  a  Gosporl  'ighlauder 
— an'  lands  on  Glass's  neck,  thus  bringin' 
'im  to  the  deck,  fully  extended. 

*'  The  old  man  makes  a  great  show  o' 
wakin'  up  from  sweet  slumbers.  'Mistah 
Ducane,'  'e  says,  '  what  is  this  painful  inter- 
reffimra  ? '  or  words  to  that  effect.  Ducane 


takes  one  step  to  the  front,  an'  salutes  : 
'  Only  'nothcr  c^se  of  attempted  tissassina- 
tion,  sir,'  lie  says. 

"  '  Is  that  uU  ?  '  says  the  old  man,  while 
Maclean  sits  on  Glass's  collar- button.  '  Take 
'im  away,'  'e  says  ;  '  'e  knows  the  penalty.'  " 

"  Ah  I  I  suppose  that  is  the  '  invincible 
morgvs  Britannic  in  the  presence  of  brutally 
provoked  mutiny,' "  I  muttered,  as  I  turned 
over  the  pages  of  M.  de  0. 

"Well,  Glass,  'e  was  led  off  kickin'  an' 
squealin',  an'  'ove  down  the  ladder  into  'is 


'' '  Behold  m;^ captain  in  plain  sea, 
at  issue  with  his  navigator! "'. 


sergeant's  volupshua  arms.  'E  run  Glass 
forward,  an'  was  all  for  puttin'  'im  in  irons 
as  a  maniac. 

'"You  refill  your  w'afcerjacket  and  cool 
off ! '  says  Glass,  sittin'  down  rather  winded. 
'  The  trouble  with  you  is  you  'aven't  any 
imagination.' 

"  '  'Aven't  I  ?  I've  got  the  remnants  of  a 
little  poor  authority  though,'  'e  Bays,.lookin' 
pretty  vicious. 

■  "'Yon  'ave  ?'  says  Glass.  '  Tlieu  for  pity's 
sake  'ave  some  proper  feelin',^t^oo.  I'ni 
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goin'  to  be  shot  this  eveiiin'.  You'll  take 
charge  o'  firiri'-party.' 

"Hoiiie'ou-  or  other,  tliafc  made  tlie  Ser- 
geant froth  at  the  month.  'E  'ad  no  more 
play  to  'is  intellects  than  a  spit-kid.  'E  just 
took  everything  as  it  come.  Well,  that  was 
about  all,  I  think.  UnlesB  you'd  care  to 
'ave  me  resume  my  narrative." 

We  resumed  on  the  old  terms,  hut  with 
rather  less  hot  water.  Tlie  Harine  on  tlie 
floor  breatlied  evenly,  and  Mr.  Pyecroft 
nodded. 

"I  may  'ave  omitted  to  inform  you  that 
our  Number  One  took  a  general  row  round 
the  situation  while  the  small-arm  party  was 
at  work,  an'  o'  course  'e  supplied  the  outlines  ; 
bat  the  details  we  coloured  by  ourselves. 
These  were  our  tatties  to  baffle  Antonio. 
It  occurs  to  the  Carpenter  to  'ave  the  steam- 
cutter  down  for  repairs.  'E  gets  'is  cheero- 
party  together,  an'  down  she  coraes.  You've 
never  seen  a  steam-cutter  let  down  on  the 
deck,  'ave  yon  It's  not  usual,  an'  she 
takes  a  lot  o'  Immourin'.  Tims  we  "ave  the 
starboard  side  completely  blocked  an'  the 
general  traffic  tricklin'  over'ead  along  the 
fore-an'-aft  bridge.  Then  Chips  geta  into 
'er  an'  begins  balin'  out  a  mess  o'  small 
rackonin's  on  the  deck.  Simultaneous, 
there  come  up  three  o'  those  dirty  engine- 
room  objects  which  we  call  *  tiffies,'  an'  a 
stoker  or  two  with  ordei-s  to  repair  'er 
steamin'  gadgets.  They  get  into  her  an' 
bale  out  another  young  Christmas-troeful  of 
small  reckon  in's  —  brass  mostly.  Simul- 
taneous, it  hits  the  Pusser  that  'e'd  better  serve 
out  mess  pork  for  the  poor  matlow.  These 
things  'arf  shifted  Retaliick,  our  Chief  Cook, 
off  'is  bed-plate.  Yes,  you  might  say  they 
broke  'im  wide  open.  'E  wasn't  at  all  used 
to  'em. 

"Number  One  tells  off  five  or  six  prime, 
able-bodied  seamen-gun nei"s  to  the  pork- 
barrels.  You  never  see  pork  fisted  out  of 
its  receptacle,  'ave  you  ?  Simultaneous,  it 
hits  the  Gunner  that  now'sthe  day  an'  now's 
the  hour  for  a  non-continuous  class  in 
Maxim  instruction.  So  they  all  gave  way 
together,  and  the  general  effect  was  non 
plus  ultra.  There  was  the  cutter's  innards 
spread  out  like  a  Fratton  pawnbroker's 
shop ;  there  was  the  '  tiffies '  'ammerin'  in 
the  stern  of  'er,  an'  the^  aren't  antiseptic  ; 
there  was  the  Maxim  class  in  light  order 
among  the  pork,  an'  forrard  the  blacksmith 
'ad  'is  forge  in  full  blast,  raakin'  'orse-sboes, 
I  suppose.  Well,  that  accounts  for  the  star- 
board side.  The  on'y  warrant  officer  'oo 
'adu't  a  look  in  so  fj^r      the  Bosun.   So  'e 


stated,  all  out  of  'is  own  'ead,  that  Chips's 
reserve  o'  wood  an'  timber,  which  Chips  'ad 
stole  at  our  last  refit,  needed  restowin'.  It 
was  ou  the  port  booms— a  young  an'  'ealthy 
forest  of  it,  for  Charley  Peace  wasn't  to  be 
named  'longside  o'  Chips  for  burglary. 

"'All  right,'  says  our  iXumber  One.  'Yon 
can  'ave  the  'ole  port  watch  if  you  like. 
'Ell's 'ell,'  'e  says,  'an' when  there  we  must 
study  to  improve.' 

"  Jarvis  was  our  Eosiiu's  name.  'E  'iinted 
up  the  'ole  of  the  port  watcli  by  'and,  as  you 
might  say,  cailin'  'em  by  name  loud  an' 
lovin',  which  is  not  precisely  Navy  makee- 
pigeon.  They  'ad  that  timber-loft  off  the 
booms  an'  they  dragged  it  up  an'  down  like 
BO  many  sweatin'  little  beavei-s.  But  Jarvis 
was  jealous  o'  Chips  an'  went  round  the  stiir- 
board  side  to  envy  at  'im. 

""Tain't  enough,'  'e  says,  when  'e  'ad 
climbed  back.  '  Chips  'as  got  'is  hnr/Mir  lookin' 
like  a  coal-hiilk  in  a  cyclone.  Wo  must  adop' 
more  drastic  measures.'  Off  'e  goes  to 
Number  One  an'  communicates  with  'im. 
Number  One  got  the  old  man's  leave,  on 
account  of  our  goiii'  so  slow  (we  were  keepin' 
be'ind  the  tramp),  tofit  the  ship  with  a  full  set 
of  patent  supernumerary  sails.  Four  trysails 
— yes,  you  might  call  'em  trysails— was  our 
Admiralty  allowance  in  the  un'eard  of  event 
of  a  cmiser  breakin'  down,  but  we  had 
our  awnin's  as  w^ell.  They  M'as  all  extricated 
from  the  various  flats  an'  'oles  w^bere  they 
was  stored,  an'  at  the  end  o'  two  hoars  'ard 
work  Number  One  'e  made  out  eleven  sails 
o"  different  sorts  and  sizes.  I  don't  know 
wliat  exact  nature  of  sail  you'd  call  'em^ — ■ 
pyjania-stnn'sles  with  a  touch  of  Sarali's 
shimmy,  per'aps— but  the  riggia'  of  'em  an' 
all  the  supplementary  details,  as  you  might 
say,  bein'  carried  on  through  an'  over  a;n' 
between  the  cutter  an'  the  forge  an'  the  pork 
an'  cleanin'  guns,  an'  the  Maxim  class  an' 
the  Bosun's  barricades  and  the  paintwork, 
was  wonderful.  There's  no  other  word  of 
it.    Wonderful ! 

"  The  old  man  keeps  swinimin'  up  an' 
down  through  it  all  with  the  faithful  An- 
tonio at  'is  side,  fetchin'  'im  numerous  splits. 
'E  'ad  eight  that  niornin',  an'  when  Antonio 
was  detached  to  get  'is  spy-glass,  or  'is  gloves, 
or  'is  lily-white  'andkerchief,  the  old  man 
would  waste  'em  down  a  ventilator.  Antonio 
must  lia'  learned  a  lot  about  our  Navy 
thirst." 

"  He  did." 

"  Ah  !  Would  you  kindly  mind  turnin' 
to  the  precise  page  indicated  an'  givin'  me  a 
resume  of  'is  tatties  ? "  said  i^r.  Pyecroft, 
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drinkincr  deeply.  "  I'd  like  to  know  ow  'it 
looked  from  'is  side  o'  the  deck." 

"  ITow  will  this  do  ?  "  I  said.  '"O/fce  clear 
off  the  land,  like  Voltaire's  Habakhiik  " 

"  One  o'  their  new  commerce-destroyers,  I 
sappose,"  Mr.  Pyecroft  interjected. 

"  man  seemed  verifably  capable  of 

all — to  do  according  to  his  will.  The  boats, 
dismantled  and  forlorn^  were  lowered  upon  tfie 
planking.  One  cries  'Aid  me!*  Jlomishvig 
at  the  same  time  the  weapons  of  his  business. 
A  dozen  launch  themseh'es  upon  him  in  the 
orgasm  of  zeal  misdirected^  He  heats  them 
off  with  the  ho'vlings  of  dogs.  He  has  lost 
a  hammer.  This  ferocious  outcry  signiies 
that  only.  Eight  men  seek  the  utensil,  colliil- 
ing  on  the  ivay  with  some  mmy  others  tvhich, 
seated  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  tear  tip  and 
scatter  upon  the  planking  the  ironwork  which 
impeded  their  brutal  efforts.  Elsewhere,  one 
detaches  from  on  high  wood,  oanvas,  iron  bolls, 
coal-dust — what  do  I  know  ? ' " 

"  That's  where  'e's  comin'  the  bloomin' 
onjene/r.    'E  knows  a  lot,  reely." 

"  '  They  descend  thundering  upon  the  plank- 
ing, and  the  spectacle  cannot  reproduce  -itself. 
In  my  capauty  of  valet  to  the  captain,  whom 
I  have  well  and  beautifully  piled  with  drink 
since  the  rising  of  the  sun  (behold  me  also, 
Ganymede!)  I  pass  throughout  observing^  it 
may  be,  notalUtle.  They  ask  orders.  There  is 
none  to  give  them.  One  sits  upon  the  edge  of  the 
vessel  and  chants  interminably  the  lugubrious 
'■^  RouJs  Britannia      to  endure  how  lonj?''  " 

"  Tliat  was  me  !  On'y  'twas  '  A  Life  on 
the  Ocean  Wave  ' — whicii  T  'ate  more  than 
any  stinkin'  tune  I  know,  'avin'  dragged  too 
many  nasty  little  guns  to  it.  Yes,  Number 
One  fcold  me  off  to  that  for  ten  minutes,  an' 
I  ain't  musical  yoa  might  say." 

" '  Then  come  marines,  half-dressed,  seeking 
vainly  trough  this  tohiir-bohu"^  (that's  one 
of  his  names  for  the  Archimandrite,  Mr. 
Pyecroft),  'for  a  place  whence  they  shall  not 
be  dislodged.  Tlie  captain,  heavy  with  drink, 
rolls  himself  from  his  hammock.  He  would 
have  his  people  fire  the  Maxims.  They  demand 
which  Maxim.  That  to  him  is  equal.  The 
breech-Jock  indispensable  is  not  there.  They 
demand  it  of  one  tvho  opens  a  barrel  of  pork, 
for  this  Navy  feeds  at  all  hours.  Be  refers 
them  to  the  cook,  yesterday  my  master  ' " 

"  Yes,  an'  Retaliick  nearly  'ad  a  fit.  "What  a 
truthful  aa'  observin'  little  Antonio  we  'ave  ! " 

"  is  discovered  in  the  hands  of  a  boy 
who  says,  and  they  do  not  rebuke  him,  that  he 
has  found  it  by  hazard.''  I'm  afraid  I  haven't 
translated  quite  correctly,  Mr.  Pyecroft,  but 
I've  done  my  best." 


"Why,  it's  beautiful — you  ought  to  be  a 
Frenchman —you  ought.  .Y'ou  don't  want 
anything  o'  me.    You've  got  it  all  tiiere." 

"  Yes,  but  I  Uke  your  side  of  it.  For 
instance.  Here's  a  little  thing  I  can't  quite 
see  the  end  of.  Jjisten  1  'Of  the  domain 
tvhich  Britannia  rules  by  sufferance,  my  gross 
captain  knew  nothing,  and  his  navigator,  if 
possible,  less.  From  the  bestial  recriminations 
and  the  indeterminate  chaos  of  the  grand  deck, 
I  ascended — always  with  a  wMsky-and-soda 
in  my  hands-— to  a  scene  truly  grotesijue. 
Behold  my  captain  in  plain  sea,  at  issue  with 
his  navigator  !  A  crisis  of  nerves,  clue  to  the 
enormous  qucmtity  nf  alcohol  tvhich  he  had 
swallowed  vp  to  then,  has  filled  for  him  the 
ocean  with  dangers,  imaginary  and  fantastic. 
Incapable  of  fudgment,  menaced  by  the  phan- 
tasms of  his  brain  inflamed,  he  envisages 
islands  perhaps  of  the  Ifesperides  beneath  his 
keel — vigias  innumerable.  He  creates  shoals 
sad  and  far-reaching  of  the  mid-Atlantic ! ' 
What  was  that,  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  That  come  after  dinner, 
when  onr  navigator  'ove  'is  cap  down  an' 
danced  on  it.  Dauby  was  quartermaster. 
They  'ad  a  tea-party  on  the  bridge.  It  was 
the  old  man's  conti'ibution.  l)ocs  'e  say 
anything  about  the  leadsmen  ?  " 

"  Is  this  it  ?  '  Overborne  by  his  superiors 
causeless  suspicion,  tJie  navigcttor  took  off  the 
bad/es  of  his  rank  and  cast  them  at  the  feet  of 
my  captain  and  sobbed.  A  disgusting  and 
maudlin  reconciliation  followed.  T/te  argu- 
ment renewed  itself  each  grasping  the  wheel, 
crapulous''  (that  means  drunk,  Mr.  Pyecroft), 
'  shouting.  It  appeared  that  my  captain  would 
chmaler '  (I  don't  know  what  that  means, 
Mr.  Pyecroft)  '  to  the  Cape.  At  the  end,  lis 
placed  a  sailor  with  the  so  wm^' (that's  the  lead, 
I  think)  'in  his  hand,  garnished  with  suet.'' 
Was  it-  garnished  with  suet  ? " 

"  He  put  two  leadsmen  in  the  chains,  o' 
course  !  'E  didn't  know  that  there  mightn't 
be  shoals  there,  'e  said.  Morgan  went  an' 
armed  'is  lead,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  o'  the 
thing.  They  'eaved  it  for  twenty  minutes, 
but  there  wasn't  any  suet — only  tallow,  o' 
course." 

"''Garnished  with  suet  at  tv)o  thousand 
metres  of  jnrofundUy.  Decidedly  the  Britannic 
Navy  is  ivell  guarded,^  Well,  that's  all 
right,  Mr.  Pyecroft.  Would  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  anything  else  of  interest  that 
happened  ? " 

"  There  was  a  good  deal,  one  way  an' 
another.  I'd  like  to  know  what  this  Antonio 
thought  of  our  sails." 

"  He  merely  says  that '  the  engines  having 
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brokm  dotvn,  an  officer  extemporised  a  mourn- 
f  ill  and  useless  parody  of  mils. ^  Oli,  yea  1  lie 
siiys  tliat  some  of  them  looked  like  '  bonnets 
in  a  needlecase,  I  think.''  " 

"Bonnets  in  a  needlecixso  !  'I'iiey  were 
stuii'alca.  That  shows  the  beggiir's  no  sailor. 
That  trick  was  really  the  one  tiling  we  did. 
Pho  I  I  thought  'e  was  a  sailoniian,  an'  'e 
'dsn't  sense  enough  to  see  wliat  extemporisin' 
eleven  good  an'  drawin'  sails  out  o'  four 
trya'les  an'  a  few  awnin's  iBeans.  'E  must 
'ave  been  drunk  I " 

"Never  mind,  Mr.  Pyecfoffc.  I  want  to 
liear  about  your  target-practice,  and  the 
execiitiwi." 

"  Oil  !  AVe  'ad  a  special  targe fc-practice 
thifc  afternoon  all  for  Antonio.  As  I  told 
iny  crew— me  bein'  captain  of  the  port-bow 
quick-firer,  though  I'm  a  torpedo  man  now 
—it  just  showed  'ow  you  can  work  your 
gun  under  any  discomforts.  A  shell— twenty 
six-inch  shells  —  bnrstiii'  inboard  couldn't 
'ave  begun  to  make  the  varicose  collection 
o'  tit-bits  which  we  'ad  spilled  on  our  deck. 
It  was  a  lather — a  rich,  creamy  lather  1 

"  "We  took  it  very  easy — that  gun-practice. 
"We  done  it  in  a  complimentary  '  Jenny-'ave- 
anotlier-cup-o'-tea '  style,  an'  the  crews  was 
strictly  ordered  not  to  rupture  'eniselves  with 
unnecessary  exertion.  This  isn't  our  'iil)it  in 
the  Navy  when  we're  in  purls  naturaiibas, 
as  you  might  say.  Hut  we  wasn't  so  then. 
,We  was  impromptu.  An'  Antonio  was  busy 
fetchin'  splits  for  the  old  man,  and  the  old 
man  was  wastin'  'em  down  the  ventilators. 
There  must  'ave  been  four  inches  in  tlie 
bilges,  I  should  think — wardroom  whisky- 
au'-soda. 

"  Then  I  thought  I  might  as  well  bear  a 
hand  as  look  pretty.  So  I  let  my  bundoop 
go  at  fifteen  'undred— sightin'  very  particu- 
lar. I'here  was  a  sort  of  'appy  little  belch 
like— 110  more,  I  give  you  my  word — an'  the 
sliell  trundled  out  maybe  fifty  feet  an' 
dropped  into  the  deep  Atlantic. 

*' '  Government  powdery  sir  1 '  sin^  out 
our  Gunnery  Jack  to  the  bridge,  laughin' 
'orrid  sarc^tic  j  an'  then,  of  course,  we  all 
laughs,  which  we  are  not  encouraged  to  do 
in  puris  naturalibus.  Then  o'  eonrse  1 
saw  what  our  Gunnery  Jack  'ad  been  afnir 
with  'is  subcutaneous  detiiiis  in  the  magazines 
all  the  mornin'  watcii.  He  'ad  redooced  the 
charges  to  a  miniimini,  as  you  might  say. 
But  it  made  me  feel  a  trifle  faint  an'  sickish, 
Dotwithstandin'  this  spit-in-the-eye  business. 
Every  time  such  transpired,  our  Gunnery 
Lootenant  would  saysomethin'  sarcastic  about 
Goverameut  stores,  an'  the  old  man  fair 


'owled.  'Op  was  on  the  bridge  with  'im,  an' 
'e  told  me — cause  'e's  a  physiologist  an'  reads 
cliaractei-s — that  Antonio's  face  was  sweatin' 
with  pure  joy.  'Op  wanted  to  kick  'im. 
Does  Antoitio  say  anything  about  that  ?" 

"  Not  about  the  kicking,  but  he  is  great 
on  the  gun-practice,  Mr.  Pyccroft.  He  has 
put  ail  the  results  into  a  sort  of  appendix— 
a  table  of  shots.  He  says  that  tlie  ligures 
will  speak  more  eloquently  than  words." 

"  What  ?  Nothin'  afcout  the  way  the 
crews  flinched  an'  'opped  ?  Nothin'  about 
the  httle  shells  rumblin'  out  o'  the  gnus  so 
casual  ?  " 

"  There  are  a  few  pages  of  notes,  but  they 
only  bear  out  w'hat  you  say.  He  says  that 
these  things  always  happen  as  soon  as  one  of 
our  sliips  is  out  of  sight  of  land.  Oh,  yes  ! 
Tve  forgotten.  He  says;  '■From  the  con- 
versation of  my  captain  ivitli  his  inferiors  I 
gathered  that  no  small  proportion  of  the 
en^mse  of  these  nominally  efficient  cartridges 
Ji/ids  itself  in  his  pockets.  So  much,  indeed, 
was  signified  by  an  officer  ori  the  deck  below, 
who  cried  m  a  high  voice :  "/  hope,  sir,  yon 
are  making  somethmg  out  of  it.  Tt  is  raifier 
monotonous."  This  insult,  so  ft  ay  rant,  albeit 
U'ell-merited,  tvas  received  vdth  a  smile  of 
drunken  bonhommy  '—  that's  cheerfulness, 
Mr.  Pyecroft.    Your  glass  is  empty." 

"  Kesuinin'  afresh,"  said  Mr.  Pyecroft, 
after  an  interval,  "  I  may  as  well  say  that 
the  target-practice  occupied  the  two  hours, 
and  then  we  'ad  to  dig  out  after  the  tramp. 
Then  we  'arf  an'  three-quarters  cleaned  up 
the  decks  an'  mucked  about  as  requisite, 
liaulin'  down  the  patent  awnin'  stun'sles 
which  Number  One  'ad  made.  The  old  man 
was  a  shade  doubtful  of  'is  course,  'cause  I 
'eard  'iui  say  to  Number  One :  '  You  were 
right.  A  week  o'  this  would  turn  the  ship 
into  a  blighted  beanfeast.  But,'  'e  says 
pathetic,  *  aven't  they  backed  the  band 
noble  ? ' 

Oh!  it's  a  picnic  for  them,' says  Number 
One.  *  But  when  do  we  get  rid  o'  this 
whisky-peddlin'  blighter  o'  yours,  air  ? ' 

"  *  That's  a  cheerful  way  to  speak  of  a 
viscount,'  says  the  old  man.  ''E's  the  bluest 
biood  o'  Franco  when  'e's  at  'ome.' 

"  '  Which  is  the  precise  landfall  I  wish  'im 
to  make,'  says  Number  One.  '  It'll  take  all 
'ands  and  the  Captain  of  the  Head  to  clean 
up  after  'iin.' 

"  '  They  won't  grudge  it,'  says  the  old 
man.  'Just  as  soon  as  it's  dusk,  we'll 
overhaul  our  tramp  friend  anj  waft  'im 
over.'  Hosted  by  LjOOQIC 

"Then  a  sue— midshipman  — Moorshed 
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was  'is  name — come  up  an'  says  sometliin' 
in  a  low  voice.    It  fetches  the  old  man. 

" '  You'll  oblige  nie,'  'e  says,  '  by  takin' 
the  wardroom  poultry  i'or  that.  I've  ear- 
marked every  fowl  we've  shipped  at  Madeira, 
80  there  can't  be  any  possible  mistake. 
M'rover,'  'e  says,  '  tell  'em  if  they  spill  one 
drop  of  blood  on  the  blighted  deck,'  'e  says, 
'  they'll  not  be  extenuated,  but  hung.' 

"  Mr.  Moorehed  goea  forward,  lookin'  un- 
usual "appy,  even  for  'im.  The  Marines  was 
enjoyin'  a  committee-meetin'  in  their  own 
(iat. 

"After  that  it  fell  dark,  with  just  a  little 
streaky,  oily  light  ou  tlic  sea  -  an'  anythin' 
more  chronic  than  the  Archimandriie  I'd 


'abit  o'  permittin'  leathernecks  to  assassinate 
lootenants  every  morning  at  drill  without  im- 
mejitly  'avin'  'eni  shot  on  the  foc'sle  in  the 
'orrid  crawly-crawly  twilight  ? '  " 

" '  Yes,'  I  murmured  over  my  dear  book, 
^the  iiijinitely  lugubrious  crepusmk.  A  spec- 
tacle of  barbarity  unparalleled  —  hidmm — 
cold-blooded,  and  yd  toucfml  with  appalling 
grandeur.'' " 

"  *  Ho  !  Was  that  the  way  Antonio 
looked  at  it  ?  That  shows  'e  'ad  feelin's. 
To  rcsoom.  Without  anyone  givin'  us 
orders  to  that  effect,  we  began  to  creej) 
about  an'  whisper.  Things  got  stiller  an' 
stiller,  till  they  was  as  still  as— mushrooms  ! 
Then  the  bugler  let  off  the  Dead  March 


"An'  we  lay  by  till  slie  lowered  a  boat. 


trouble  you  to  be'old.  She  looked  like  a 
fancy  bazaar  and  a  auction-room — yes,  she 
lookeil  like  a  passenger  steamer.  We'd 
picked  up  onr  tramp,  an'  was  about  four 
mile  be'ind  'er.  I  noticed  the  wardroom 
as  a  class,  yon  might  say,  was  mancenvrin' 
en  masse,  an'  then  come  the  order  to  cock- 
bill  the  yards.  We  'adn't  any  yards  except- 
a  couple  o'  signallin'  sticks,  bat  we  cock- 
billed  'em.  I  'adn't  seen  that  sight,  not 
since  thirteen  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
when  a  post-captaia  died  o' yellow  jack.  U 
-means  a  sign  o'  mournin',  the  yards  bein' 
canted  opposite  way,  to  look  drmik  an'  dis- 
orderly.   They  do. 

"*An'  what  might  our  last  giddy-go- 
round  signify  ?  '  I  asks  of  'Op. 

" '  Good  'Evins  I '  'e  says,  '  are  you  in  the 


from  the  upper  bridge.  'K  done  it  to  cover 
the  remarks  of  a  cock-binl  bein'  killed  forrard, 
but  it  come  out  paralysin'  in  its  toiit  enmnlle. 
T'ou  never  'eai"d  the  Dead  March  on  a  bugle  ? 
Then  the  pipes  weut  twitterin'  for  bolh 
watches  to  attend  public  execution,  an'  we 
came  up  like  so  many  ghosts,  the  'ole  ship's 
comiKiny.  Why,  Mucky  'Arcourt,  one  o' 
our  boys,  was  that  took  in,  e'  give  tongue 
like  a  beagle-pup,  an'  was  properly  kicked 
down  the  ladder  for  so  doin'.  AYeli,  there 
we  lay — engines  stopped,  rollin'  to  the 
swell,  all  dark,  yards  cock-bil!ed,  an'  that 
blighted  tune  yowlin'  from  the  upper  bridge. 
We  fell  in  on  the  foc'sle^ — all  pressed  up 
against  the  connin'-tower  an'  thereabouts, 
leavin'  a  large  o()en  space  by  the  capstan, 
where  our  sailmaker  was  sittin'seviiu'  broken 
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firebars  into  the  foot  of  an  old  'ammick. 
'E  looked  like  a  corpse,  an'  Mucky  'ad 
another  tit  o'  hysterics,  an'  you  could  'ear 
U8  breathin'  'ard.  It  beat  aaythin'  in  the 
theatrical  line  that  even  us  Arch'mandrites 
'ad  done— an'  we  was  the  ship  you  could  trust. 
Then  come  the  doctor  an'  lit  a  red  lamp 
which  'e  used  for  'is  photographic  muckin's, 
an'  chocked  it  on  the  capstan.  That  was 
finally  gashly. 

"Then  come  twelve  Marines  guardin'  Ohiss 
'ere.  You  wouldn't  think  to  see  'im  what  a 
gratooitous  an'  abouiidiu'  terror  'e  was  that 
evenin'.  'K  was  in  a  white  shirt  'e'd  stole 
from  Cockburn,  an'  'is  regulation  trousers, 
bare-footed.  'E'd  pipe-clayed  'ia  'ands  an' 
face  an'  feet  an'  as  much  of  'is  chest  as  the 
opeuin  of  'is  shirt  showed.  'E  marched 
under  escort  with  a  firm  an'  undeviatin'  step 
to  the  capstan,  an'  came  to  attention.  The 
old  man,  reinforced  by  an  extra  strong  split 
—'is  seventeenth,  an'  'e  didn't  throw  that 
down  tlie  ventilator — come  up  on  the  bridge 
an'  stood  like  a  image.  'Op,  'oo  was  with 
'iui,  Siiys  that  'e  'eard  Antonio's  teeth  singin' 
— not  chatterin' — -singin'  like  funiiei-stiU's  iu 
a  typhoon.  Yes,  a  moanin'  ieolian  'arp,  'Op 
said. 

" '  When  you  are  ready,  sir,  drop  your 
'andkerchief,'  Number  One  whispers. 

•' '  Good  Lord  I '  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
jump.  *Ehl  what?  What  a  sight !  What 
a  sight ! '  an'  'e  stood  drinkin'  it  in,  I  sup- 
pose, for  quite  two  minutes. 

"Glass  never  saysa  word.  'E  shoved  aside 
an  'andkerchief  which  the  sub-lootenant 
proffered  'im  to  bind  'is  eyes  with— quiet  an' 
collected  ;  an'  if  we  'adn't  been  feelin'  so  very 
much  as  we  did  feel,  'is  gestures  would  'ave 
brought  down  the  'onse." 

"  I  can't  open  my  eyes,  or  I'll  be  sick," 
said  the  Marine,  with  appalling  clearnera. 
"  I'm  pretty  far  gone— I  know  it — but  there 
wasn't  anyone  could  'ave  beaten  Edwai-do 
Glass,  R.M.L.I.,  that  tune.  Why,  I  scared 
myself  nearly  into  the  'orrors.  Go  on,  Pye  ; 
Glass  is  listenin'," 

"  Then  the  old  man  drops  'is  'andkerchief, 
an'  the  firin'-party  fires  like  one  man.  Glass 
drops  forward,  twitchin'  an'  'eavin',  'orrid 
natural,  into  the  shotted  'ammick  all  spretid 
out  before  'im,  and  the  firin'-party  closes  in 
to  guard  the  remains  of  the  deceased  while 
Sails  is  stitchin'  it  up.  An'  when  they  lifted 
that  'ammick  it  was  one  wringia'  mess  o' 
blood.  They  on'y  expended  one  wardroom 
cock-bird.  too.  Did  you  know  poultry  bled 
that  extravagant  ?    /never  did. 

"The  old  man — so  'Op  told  me — stayed 


on  the  bridge,  brought  up  on  a  dead  centre. 
Number  One  was  similarly  but  lesser  im- 
pressed, but  o'  course  'is  duty  was  to  think 
of  'is  fine  white  decks  an'  the  biood.  'Arf  a 
mo',  sir,'  'e  says,  when  the  old  man  was  for 
leavin'.  '  We  'ave  to  wait  for  the  burial, 
which  I  am  informed  takes  place  immijit.' 

" '  It's  beyond  me,'  says  the  owner.  '  There 
was  general  instructions  for  an  execution,  but 
I  never  knew  I  had  such  a  dependable  push 
of  mountebanks  aboard,'  'e  says.  '  I'm  all 
cold  up  my  back,  still.' 

"  The  Marines  cai'ried  the  corpse  below. 
Then  the  bugle  give  us  some  more  Dead 
Marcis.  Tiieii  we  'card  a  splash  from  a 
bow  six-pounder  port,  an'  the  bugle  struck 
up  a  cheerful  tune.  T!ie  'ole  lower  deck 
was  coniplimentin'  Glass,  'oo  took  it  very 
meek.  'E  is  a  good  actor,  for  ail  'e's  a 
leatherneck. 

"  *  Now,'  said  the  old  man,  '  we  murt  turn 
over  Antonio.  'E's  in  what  I've  'eard  called 
one  perspirin'  funk.' 

"  Of  course,  I'm  tellin'  it  slow,  but  it  all 
'appened  much  quicker.  We  run  down  to 
our  trampo— without  o'  course  informin' 
Antonio  of  'is  'appy  destiny— an'  inquired  of 
'er  if  she  'ad  any  use  for  a  free  gratis 
stowaway.  Oh,  yes  I  she  said  she'd  be  'ighly 
grateful,  but  she  seemed  a  sliade  puzzled  at 
our  generosity,  as  you  might  put  it,  an'- we 
lay  %>j  till  she  lowered  a  boat.  Then 
Antonio — 'oo  was  un'appy — distinctly  nn- 
'appy — was  politely  requested  to  navigate 
elsewliere,  which  1  don't  think  'e  loo'"ed  for. 
'Op  was  deputed  to  convey  the  infonnaticn, 
an'  'Op  got  in  one  sixteen-inch  kick  which 
'oisted  'im  all  up  the  ladder.  'Op  ain't  really 
vindictive,  an'  'e's  fond  of  the  French, 
especially  the  women,  but  'is  chances  o' 
kicking  lootenants  was  same  as  mine-— 
limited. 

"  The  boat  'adn't  more  than  shoved  off 
before  a  change,  as  you  might  say,  came  o'er 
the  spirit  of  our  dream.  The  old  man  says, 
like  Elphinstone  an'  Bruce  in  the  Ports- 
mouth election  when  I  was  a  boy  :  '  Gentle- 
men,' 'e  says,  'for  gentlemen  you  have  shown 
youreeh'es  to  be— -from  (.he  bottom  of  my 
"eart  I  thank  you.  Tiie  status  an'  position 
of  our  late  lamented  shipmate  made  it  obii- 
gat'  'e  says,  '  to  take  certain  steps  not  quite 
included  in  the  regulations.  An'  nobly,' 
says  'e, '  'ave  you  assisted  me.  Now,'  'e  says, 
'  you  'old  the  false  and  felonious  reputation 
of  bein'  the  smartest  ship  in  the  Service. 
Pigsties,'  'e  says,  '  is  plane  trigonometry 
alongside  our  present  disgustin'  ^fcate.  Efface 
the  effects  of  this  indecent  oi^y,'  'e  says. 
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'Jump,  yon  lop-eared,  flab-footed,  butter- 
back  ed-Amale  kites  !  Dig  out,  you  briny- 
eyed  beggars  ?  '  " 

"  Do  captains  talk  like  that,  Mr.  Pye- 
croft  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  I've  told  you  ouce  I  on'y  give  the  grist 
o'  'is  arguments.  The  bosnn's  mate  tratia- 
latea  it  to  the  lower  deck,  as  you  may  put  it, 
and  the  lower  deck  springs  smartly  tj 
attention.  It  took  us  'arf  the  night  'fore  we 
got  'er  anyway  shipshape  ;  but  by  suinise 
she  was  beautiful  as  ever,  an'  we  resumed. 
I've  tliought  it  over  a  lot  since  ;  yes,  an'  I've 
thought  a  lot  of  Antonio  trimmin'  coal  in 
that  tramp's  bunkers.  'E  must  'ave  been 
'ighly  surprised.    Wasn't  'e  ?  " 

"He  was,  Mr.  l^yecroft,"  I  responded. 
"  But  now  we're  talkin'  of  it,  weren't  you  all 
a  little  surprised  ?  " 

"  It  come  as  a  pleasant  relief  to  the 
regular  routine,"  said  Mr.  Pyecroft.  "  We 
appreciated  it  as  an  easy  way  o'  workin'  for 
your  country.  But— the  old  man  was  right 
—a  week  o'  similar  manoeuvres  would  'ave 
knocked  our  moral  double-bottoms  dean  out. 
Now,  couldn't  you  oblige  with  Antonio's 
account  of  Glass's  execution  ?  " 

I  obliged  for  nearly  ten  minutes.  It  was 
at  best  a  feeble  rendering  of  M.  de  O.'s 
magnificent  prose,  through  which  the  soul 
of  the  poet,  the  eye  of  the  mariner,  and  the 
heart  of  the  patriot  bore  magnificent  accord. 
His  account  of  his  descent  from  the  side  of 
the  ^'■infamous  vessel  consecrated  to  blood'''' 
in  the  "  vast  and  gathering  dusk  of  tlie 
tremhlmg  ocean  could  only  bo  matched  by 
his  description  of  the  dishoiioarcd  hanmiock 
sinking  unnoticed  through  the  depths,  while 
above  the  bugler  played  music  "  of  an  in- 
definable brutality.'''' 

"  By  the  way,  what  did  the  bugler  play 
after  Glass's  funeral  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  'Im  ?  Oh  1  'e  played  '  The  Strict  Q.T.' 
It's  a  very  old  song.    We  'ad  it  in  Frattou 


nearly  fifteen  years  back,"  said  Mr.  Pyecroft 

sleepily. 

I  stirred  the  sugar  dregs  in  my  glasf. 
Suddenly  entered  armed  men,  wet  and  dis- 
courteous, Tom  Weasels  smiling  nervously  in 
the  background. 

"  Where  is  that— minutely  particularised 
person — Giaaa  ? "  said  the  sergeant  of  the 
picket. 

"  'Ere  \  "  The  Marine  rose  to  the  strictest 
of  attentions.  "  An'  it's  no  good  smellin'  of 
my  breath,  because  I'm  strictly  an'  ruinonsly 

sober." 

"  Oh  !    Ati'  what  may  you  have  been  doin' 

with  yourself  ?  " 

"  Listenin'  to  tracts.  Yon  can  look ! 
I've  'ad  the  evenin'  of  my  little  life.  Lead 
on  to  the  Gormmopia^s  midmost  diuijing 
cell.  There's  a  crowd  of  brass-'atted 
blighters  there  which  will  say  I've  been 
ab^ut  without  leaf.  Kever  mind.  I  forgive 
'era  before'and.  The  evenin'  of  my  life,  an' 
please  don't  forget  it."  Then  in  a  tone  of 
most  ingratiating  apology  to  me  :  "I  soaked 
it  all  in  be'ind  my  shut  eyes.  'Im  " — 
he  jerked  a  contemptuous  thumb  towards 
Mr.  Pyecroft—"  'e'a  a  flat-foot,  a  iudigo-bhie 
matlow.  'E  never  saw  the  fun  from  Hrst  to 
last.  A  mournful  beggar- — most  depressin'," 
Private  Glass  departed,  leaning  heavily  on 
the  escort's  arm. 

Mr.  Pyecroft  wrinkled  liis  brows  in  thought 
— the  profound  and  far-reaching  meditation 
that  follows  five  glasses  of  hot  whisky-aud- 
water. 

"Weil,  I  don't  see  anything  comical 
— much — except  'ere  an'  tlicrc.  Specially 
about  those  redooccd  charges  in  the  guns. 
Do  yon  see  anything  funny  in  it  ?  " 

There  was  tliat  in  his  eye  which  wanied 
me  the  night  was  too  wet  for  argument. 

"No,  Mr.  Pyecroft,  I  don't,"  I  i-eplied. 
"It  was  a  beautiful  tale,  and  I  thank  you 
very  much." 
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CI.BKK. 


There'*  a  Oivitiity  that  shapes  <nir  ends, 
Ilim^li-hew  them  hin\-  we  will. 

//HEN  we  consider 
wliat  some  greit 
men  might  ha\e 
been,  we  shudder 
to-  think  what 
would  liave  lieen 
lost  had  thej"  suc- 
ceeded in  their 
early  avocsition. 
Civil  law  would  not 
have  appreciated 
Handel  as  higlily 
as  lovers  of  music 
do  and  always 
will.  Rousseau, 
who  wrote  *'  Cou- 
f  e  s  s  i  0  n  s  "  and 
"  Emile,"  would 
surely  have  beeu 
lost  to  the  world 
as  a  cobbler. 
Hume's  "  History 
of  Oommerce," 
written  in  the 
ledgers  of  an  office,  would  not  have  been 
equal  to  his  "  History  of  Euglaiid."  Smeatoii, 
the  great  engineer,  might  never,  as  an 
attorney,  have  risen  to  the  bench.  And 
although  our  great  landscape  painter, 
Turner,  might  have  eventually  become  the 
champion  barber,  his  talents  would  certainly 
have  been  thrown  away  shaving  the  stubbly 
chins  of  drunken  sailors  down  the  Thames. 
It  is  a  strange  reflection  that  this  great 
painter,  the  first  great  leader  of  English 
water-colour,  the  painter  of  "Adonis  Depart- 
ing for  the  Chase,"'  "  Ulysses  Deriding 
Polyphemus,''  "  The  Rigi  at  Hiuirise,"  "  The 
Fighting  Teraeraire,"  and  other  masterpieces, 
in  oil,  of  which  the  nation  is  justly  proud, 
should  have  remained,  in  his  tastes,  un- 
influenced by  his  art,  humbler  perhaps  than 
those  very  sailors  in  the  slams  of  the  East 
End. 

What  England  would  have  lost  had  young 
Disraeli  remained  a  solicitor  1  The  youthful 
occupant  of  the  dingy  office  in  Frederick's 
Place,  Old  Jewry,  in  1821,  who  was  bound 
as  clerk  to  William  Stephens,  attorney-at-law, 
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may  possibly  have  reahsed  this  catastrophe. 
The  words  "  A  day  wiU  come  I "  may  have 
escaped  his  lips  as  he  carved  "  B.  D."'on  the 
deal  slope  at  which  he  worked,  and  day- 
dreamt  of  his  life  to  come,  full  of  prosperity, 
brilliancy,  and  colour.  His  early  love  for 
cfFect  and  dress,  the  hereditary  love  of 
colour  and  show,  must  have  been  sorely  tried 
in  the  miserable  City  office.  It  is  strange 
that  the  office  door  he  so  frequently  entered 
in  those  early  days  strongly  resembles  the 
entrance  to  the  official  door  he  so  frequently 
entered  in  the  later  year's — No.  10,  Downing 
Street.  What  a  life  was  lived  between  the 
time  he  left  the  one  door  and  entered  the 
other  !  Yet  when  he  left  the  solicitor's 
office,  it  was  to  become  a  ffishionable  novelist. 
Clever  as  his  books  are,  no  one  will  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  name  of  Bcaconsfield 
would  not  have  survived  his  own  day  had 
his  reputation  depended  solely  upon  his  pen. 

He  pubhshed  "  Oontarini  Fleming " 
anonymously,  in  order  to  test  the  apprecia- 
tive faculty  of  the  public,"  having  written  it 
with  deep  thought  and  feeling.  This  falling 
fiat,  he  said  :  "  I  was  naturally  discouraged 
from  further  effort,"  and  he  resolved  to  atra-n- 
don  literature  and  betake  himself  to  politics. 

Had  the  father  of  John  Keats  not  been 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  when  his  son 
was  nine  years  old,  it  is  just  possible  Keats 
would  have  follow^ed  his  grandfather's  and 
I'ather's  occupation  and  kept  livery-stables, 
letting  out  worn-out  hacks  at  three-and- 
sixpence  an  hour,  to  Cockney  sportsmen,  in 
place  of  unharnessing  his  poet's  imagination. 

So  from  the  turf  outspTang  two  steeds  jet  black, 
Each  witli  large  dark  blue  wings  upon  liis  back. 

It  was  to  his  mother  he  owed  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  education.  He  gave  no 
evidence  of  any  taste  for  poetising,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton  for 
five  years.  After  that  had  expired  he  walked 
the  London  hospitals.  "  The  operations  he 
performed  were,  in  fact,  successful  ;  but  an 
overwrought  apprehension  of  doing  mischief 
in  this  way  haunted  him  continually,  so  he 
laid  down  the  knife  and  took  up  the  pen." 
To  that  fact  we  owe  fiome  oL  it^^e  most 
charming  poetry  iif'^ife'TSa^MI^B^^age — 
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"  Endymion,"  "  Tltc;  Eve  of  St.  Agues,"  the 
unfiiiislied  "  Jlyperion."  This  deliaite 
genius  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  with 
a  request  that  over  his  bones  should  be 
inscribed — 

"  HERE  LIBS  OHE  WHOSE  NAME  WAS 
WRIT  IN  WATKR." 

And,  as  W.  M.  Rossetti  has  written  :  "  That 
_  is  an  age-long 

and  shoreless 
water,  which 
will  continue 
flowing  while 
generation 
after  genera- 
tion of  men,  as 
hrotliers  and 
lovers,  come 
to  contemplate 
the  sacred  tomb 
in  Rome,  with- 
in the  shadow 
of  the  pyramid 
of  Cains  Cestns. 
They  liave  to 
.step  aside  a  few 
paces  and  stand 
by  a  still  more 
sacred  tomb, 
which  opened 
in  the  ensuing 
year,  1822  — 
that  of  the 
wave-worn  and 
world  -  worn 
SUeiiey,  the 
diviuest  of  tlic 
demigods." 

I  w  o  u  d  e  r 
w  0  u ! d  such 
lines  Imve  been 
written  over 
tlie  tomb  of 
Burgeon  Keats, 
of  H  a  r I e  y 
Street. 

If  a  man 
ever  lived  with 
all  the  k'stand 
the  worst 
characteristics  of  a  genius  combined,  (iold- 
smith  was  that  man.  He  was  boin  in 
poverty,  the  son  of  a  very  inipro\ident 
country  parson,  "passing  rich  on  forty 
pounds  a  year."  It  was  characteristic  of 
the  whole  family  that  the  less  they  had  to 
spend,  the  more  prodigally  they  spent  it. 
Goldsmith  was,  at  the  early  age  of  six,  "  re- 
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markalde  chiefly  for  idleness  and  smallpox." 
A  good,  kind,  generous  uncle  eventually  sent 
him  to  college.  He  was  there  remarkable 
chiefly  for  extravagance  and  pawniiig.  The 
good  uncle  then  paid  for  his  preparation  to 
enter  the  Clmrch ;  he  rent  him  to  a  coAch 
at  Lissoy,  M'here  he  was  remarkable  for 
miscellaneous  reading  and  drinking  at  tlie 
"Three  Jolly  Pigeons."  Fifty  pounds  was 
found  for  him  to  start  as  a  lawyer  in 
London.  This  venture  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  his  gambling  that  money  away  in 
Dublin,  and  Ids  disgrace  in  conse<|ueuce.  He 
went  to  Edinliurgh,  to  l)ecome  a  physician  ; 
from  thence  to  Leyden.  His  conTiection 
with  medicine  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  his 
bomwing  proj>ensitie8,and  for  a  sentimental 
journey  started  n]>on  with  one  abirt,  one 
guinea,  and  one  flute.  He  then  became  a 
school-teacher,  chiefly  remarkable  for  failure 
and  poverty. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  his  biographere 
inform  m,  "  commenced  his  hard  struggles 
with  the  world." 

A\'e  all  know  the  subsecpient  history  of 
"Poor  Goldsmith" — of  his  appeal  to  Dr. 
.loiinson  when  he  was  arrested  by  his  land- 
lady for  rent ;  of  the  sale,  at  that  moment, 
of  bis  novel,  "  The  Viear  of  "Wakefield,"  to 
Xewberry,  for  sixty  pounds  ;  of  the  success 
of  his  poem,  "  The' Traveller,"  and  the  other 
delightful  works  which  have  made  his  name 
immortal. 
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It  is  clear  Goldsmith  would  never  have 
succeeded  in  any  other  walk  of  life.  He  was 
a  downright  stupid  man,  wayward,  a  spend- 
thrift, and,  save  in  his  writings,  apparently 
without  humour— a  typical  Irishman  in  all 
but  the  last-named  failing.  "  He  was  a 
fool,"  said  a  man  who  knew  him.  "  Tlie 
right  word  never  cjime  to  him.  If  you  gave 
him  back  a  bad  shilling,  he  would  say  :  '  Why, 
it's  as  good  a  shilling  as  ever  was  horn.''  You 
know  he  ought  to  have  said  coined.  Coined,  sir, 
never  entered  his  head.    He  was  a  fool,  sir," 

Had  he  been  less  jDf  a  genius,  he  might 
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have  applied  himself  to  one  of  the  various 
professions  his  forgiving  and  generous  uncle, 
the  R«v.  Thomas  Coutarine,  started  him  in. 
An  absent-minded  parson  would  have  been  a 
calamity.  As  a  lawyer,  he  would  have  been 
tlie  butt  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar.  As  a 
S{!hooimaster,  he  might  certiiinly  have  enjoyed 
the  games  and  fun  of  the  holiday-time— a 
qualification  for  modern  masters,  but  hardly 
considered  one  in  his  day.  His  childish 
nature  would  not  have  suited  a  Don. 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  tbeii  carea  beguiled ; 
llie  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child. 

Goldsmith  was  the  child  of  impulse  to  the 


very  last.  One  cannot  picture  him  as  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  or  of  any  other  place. 
Had  he  followed  his  father's  calling,  should 
we  ever  have  hud  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
or  "The  Deserted  Village,"  to  liand  down 
for  the  delight  of  generations  to  come  ? 

Another  man  of  letters  who  tried  several 
professions  was  James  Russell  Lowell,  poet, 
essayist,  and  diplomatist.  He  first  thought 
of  being  a  clergyman,  then  a  lawyer,  and 
afterwaras  a  doctor.  A  propos  of  the  first 
calling,  he  wrote  :  "  No  man  ought  to  be  a 
minister  who  has  not  a  specia!  calling  that 
way.  I  don't  mean  an  old-fashioned  special 
calling,  with  winged  angels  and  fat-bottomed 
cherubs,  but  an  inward  one.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  no  man  ought  to  be  a  minister 
who  has  not  money  enough  to  support  him 
besides  his  salary.  For  the  minister  of  God 
should  not  be  thinking  of  his  own 
and  children's  bread  when  dis- 
pensing the  bread  of  life.  I  have 
been  led  to  reflect  seriously  on  the 
subject  since  I  have  thought  of 
going  into  the  Divinity  School. 
Some  men  were  made  for  peace- 
nuikers  and  others  for  shoemakers, 
and  if  each  man  follow  his  nose  we 
shall  all  come  out  right  at  last.  If 
I  did  not  think  that  I  should  some 
day  make  a  great  fool  of  myself 
and  marry  (not  tliat  I  would  call 
all  men  fools  who  marry),  I  would 
enter  the  school  to-morrow.  Certain 
am  I  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  work 
for  a  living  any  way ;  but  *  we 
youth  '  must  live,  and  verily  this 
'  money '  is  a  very  good  thing, 
though  on  that  account  we  need 
not  fall  down  and  worship  it.  The 
very  cent  on  which  my  eye  now 
rests  may  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  its  day  ;  pei'haps  it  has 
made  glad  the  heart  of  the  widow, 
and  put  a  morsel  of  bread  in  the 
famishing  mouths  of  her  children ,  and 
perhaps  it  has  created  ranch  misery  ;  perhaps 
some  now  determined  gambler  began  his 
career  of  sin  by  playing  chuck-farthing  with 
that  very  piece  of  stamped  copper." 

So  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  world  of 
law.  This  he  soon  renounced  as  follows:  — 
"  A  very  great  change  has  come  o'er  the 
spirit  of  my  dream  of  life.  I  have  renounced 
the  law.  I  am  going  to  settle  down  into  a 
business-man  at  last,  after  all  I  have  said  to 
the  contrary.  Farewellvr*  long  fpreweU  to 
all  my  greatness.  Hoi^ftd^tiJ^^C^lJwt  bring 
myself  to  like  the  law,  and  I  am  now  looking 
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out  for  a  place  '  in  a  store.'  You  may 
imagine  that  all  this  has  not  come  to  pass 
without  a  great  struggle.  I  must  expect  to 
give  up  almost  all  literary  pursuits,  and 
instead  of  making  rhymes  devote  myself  to 
making  money.  If  1  thought  it  possible  tliat 
I  ever  could  love  the  law  (one  can't  make 
a  lawyer  without  it),  I  wouldn't  hesitate  a 
moment ;  but  I  am  confidftnt  that  I  shall 
never  he  able  even  to  be  on  speaking  terms 
with  it.  I  have  been  thinking  seriously  of 
the  ministry,  but  then  I  have  also  thought 
of  medicine,  but  then — still  worse  !  " 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  born  on  George 
'W'ashington's  birthday,  1819.  The  Jantes 
represents  his  English  descent,  the  Lowells 
having  left  Bristol  for  Massachusetts  nearly 
two  hundred  years  before  his  birth.  The 
Russell  represents  his  Scotch  blood,  his 
mother  being  of  Scotch  descent.  The  fact 
that  his  father  was  a  cultured  clergyman 
may  account  for  his  leaning  towards  the 
Church  ;  and  law  may  have  entered  his  head 
as  his  grandfather  was  a  judge.  It  is  difliciilt 
to  say  why  he  thought  of  medicine — certainly 
the  liking  was  not  hereditary.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  eventually,  like  all  clever  men, 
developed  what  was  born  in  him,  the  natural 
talent  of  his  mother.    She  was  an  exceptional 
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woman,  a  linguist  endowed  with  a  woTiderfu! 
memory,  and  devoted  to  ballads  and  ancient 
songs. 

David  Garrick  was  born  at  Hereford — 
where  tlie  cider  comes  from— in  the  year  1717. 
His  father  was  an  Army  man.  Garrick,  in 
March,  1736,  was  entered  a  member  of  the 

Honourable 
Society  of  Lin- 
coln's Itu),  being 
intended  for  the 
Ear.  His  earliest 
biographer  states 
that  he  (Garrick) 
found  the  law  too 
heavy,  saturnine, 
and  ban'en  of 
amusementa  (how 
times  have  not 
changed!)  for  his 
act.ive  and  more 
lively  disposition. 
A  genius  like  his 
— s  0  like  the 
magnetic  needle, 
pointed  directly 
to  its  proper 
centre  —  could 
not  continue  cii- 
cumscrilied  with- 
in the  limits  of 
any  profession 
but  that  to 
which  it  was 
.\  more  particu- 
larly adapted, 
for  in  the  year 
1740  he  quitted 
the  law  entirely 
for  the  stage. 
From  Garrick  the  Great  to  Smith  the 
Small  {nom  de  iA^fo-e— anything  you  like), 
few  members  of  the  profession  have  been 
bom  to  it  or  educated  for  that  calling.  A 
great  number  in  latter  years  have  drifted  on 
to  the  stage  after  trying  other  walks  in  life. 
This  is  i>;ircicul;irly  the  case  witii  actresses. 
In  the  old  days  of  ^tock  companies,  matters 
were  diff(^rcnt — training  was  severe,  pay  bad, 
and  the  social  status  deplorable.  Nowadays, 
the  petted,  K])oilt  children  of  Society  are  on 
the  stage.  It  is  all  very  well  for  its  leaders 
to  read  papers  at  learned  societies,  make 
speeches  at  dinners  and  at  Imaars  about  the 
nece^iy  training  required,  when  those  same 
actor-managers  will  engage  a  lady  they  have 
never  seen  or  heard  if  they  see,  by  her  photo- 
graph, that  she  has  a  pretty  face.  I  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  lady       offered  an 
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ongagemenfc  in  a  London  West  End  theatre 
by  an  actor-manager  who  had  merely  seen 
tier  photograph, 

Mr.  Beerbohra  Tree  was  originally  in  the 
office  of  his  father — a  grain  mei-ehant  in  the 
City.  J.  L.  Toole  started  life  in  a  wine 
merchant's  City  office.  The  two  great 
French  actors,  Coquelin  (known  as  Coquelin 
Ain^  and  Coquelin  Cadet),  were  not  originally 
actors.  Benoifc  a  baker  at  Boulogne, 
and  Eincst  was  in  the  service  of  the  Northern 
Railway  (?omj)any. 

Anyone  who  saw  Mr.  Hall  Oaine's  play, 
"  The  Eternal  City,"  must  have  been  struck 


by  the  fine  performance  of  Mr.  Lionel 
Brougli .  Always  a  sound,  clever  comedian, 
as  the  Italian '  revolutionist  in  that  melo- 
drama, he  was  the  one  strong  and  natural 
character,  owing  solely  to  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  stage  and  how  to  fill  it.  Since 
1864,  he  has  been  one  of  o\vc  very  best  actors, 
yet  this  youngest  of  the  famous  "  Hrotliei^ 
Brongh "  was  originally  in  the  newspaper 
world.  He  published  the  first  number  r)f 
tiie  Daily  Telegraph,  having  served  iiis 
apprenticeship  as  office-boy  at  the  office  of 
the  fUustrated  London  News.  While  con- 
nected with  the  Morning  Star,  he,  as  an 
amateur,  acted  with  other  members  of  the 
Savage  Club,  aiid  Ifficame,  through  that 
accident,  at  once  a  professional  theatrical  star. 


Tlie  Bar  w^ould  indeed  be  the  cleverest 
body  of  men  in  the  country  if  aU  the 
young  men  who  had  been  called  remained, 
instead  of  deserting  law  for  literature.  At  a 
guess  I  should  say  seventy  per  cent,  of  our 
clever  writers  were,  or  are,  barristers,  from 
the  present  Poet  Laureate  of  England,  Alfred 
Austin,  to  the  writer  of  mottoes  for  Christmas 
crackers. 

Humorists  have,  in  many  cases,  begun  life 
in  serious  occupations.  Mark  ''Twain  (Samuel 
Langhome  Clemens),  "  the  greatest  hnmorist 
of  the  age,"  author  of  "  The  Jumping  Frog," 
"  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn," 
"  A  Tramp  Abroad,"  wit,  raconteur,  speech- 
maker,  famous  all  the  w^orld  over,  had  he 
remained  at  one  of  his  early  vocations,  would 
have  been  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  number  of  geniuses, 
'  of  those  already  mentioned,  who  were  origin- 
ally medical  students.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  is  perhaps  an  exception.  He  did 
not  abandon  the  medical  world  when  he 
entered  that  of  literature. 

I  must  add  Victorieu  Sardou,  the  author 
of  "  Fedora,"  "  Theodora,"  etc.,  to  tbose  who 
"  chucked  "  tlie  medical.  Saved  from  starva- 
tion and  death  by  the  kindness  of  a  lady 
whom  he  afterwards  manned,  he  made  his 
first  success  at  thirty-five. 

Sir  Conan  Boyle  is  another  instance.  Had 
he  continued  in  the  medical  profession,  he 
might  have  been  now  a  serious  rival  to  Sir 
Andrew  Critchett,  for  it  was  as  an  eye 
speciahst  that  he  came  to  London  after  some 
years'  general  practice  at  Southsea. 

Thomas  Henry  Hall  Caine  began  life  as  an 
architect.  Just  fancy  the  author  of  "The 
Eternal  City  "  superintending  the  building 
of  wash-houses  and  working-men's  dwelhngs  ! 
Should  we  ever  have  read  "  The  Deemster," 
*'  The  Manxman,"  or  "  The  Christian  "  ? 
Should  we  ever  have  seen  Mr.  Hall  Caine  in 
photographs,  or  npon  the  stage  or  platform, 
had  he  followed  his  firet  profession  ?  He 
has,  it  must  be  admitted,  succeeded  in  being 
exceptionally  successful  as  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune. 

Tliat  delightful  novelist,  Thomas  Hardy, 
was  also  destined  for  the  architectural  pro- 
fession. For  him  to  have  spent  his  days 
in  building  a  pobee  -  station  "Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree  "  "  Far  From  the  Madding 
Crowd,"  or  a  group  of  noble  housM  in  place 
of  writing  "A  Group  of  Noble  Dames," 
Wessex  cottages  in  place  of  '*  Wessex  Tales," 
a  village  inn  in  place  of  writing  "The 
Tliree  AVayfarers,"  would  have  been  a  loss 
to  tJie  world  indee4^^H(g|5^^|ppt  at 
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literary  work  was  an  essay  on  "Coloured 
Brick  and  Terra-Cotta  Architecture,"  which 
received  a  gold  medal.  I  am  glad  the 
reward  did  not  turn  his  head  finally  %o 
architecture. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  so  few  of  my  own 
profession — if  one  may  be  permitted  to  call 
caricaturing  a  profession — ^bave  started  life 
as  caricaturists.  John  Leech  and  George  du 
Mauricr  were  both  in  the  medical  profession. 
Sir  John  Tennicl  was  a  aeriouB  painter  ;  one 
of  his  frescoes  decorates  the  walls  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Charles  Keene  was 
at  first  intended  for  the  law,  and  afterwards 
worked  iu  an  architect's  office.  John  Gordon 
Thompson,  who  first  drew  for  Punch,  and 
aubaec^uently  was  cartoonist  for  Fun,  was  in 
the  Civil  Service.  Mr.  Liuley  Samboui'ne 
started  as  an  engineer's  draughtsman  in  the 
oiJice  of  Messrs.  Penn  and  Sons,  of  Greenwich. 
"W.  Ralston  began  life  as  a  photographer  in 
Glasgow.  His  clever  work  in  the  Graphic 
and  Punch  is  well  known  and  appreciated, 


yet  he  pro\"ed  himself  tlie  inevitable 
exception  to  the  rule  and  retuniod  to 
photography  in  Ghtsgow.  Mr.  J.  Bernard 
Partridge  was  first  an  architect,  and 
afterwards  became  an  actor,  aa  he  is  still. 
Mr.  Phil  May  was  also  an  architect  before 
becoming  a  caricaturist.  Mr:  F.  C.  Go\ild 
was  not  originally,  he  liimself  modestly  de- 
clares, intended  for  an  artist,  but  luckily  his 
bright  imagination  and  extraordinary  clever- 
ness and  humour  forced  him  from  the  dull 
Stock  Excliauge  to  brighten  our  lives  by 
his  clever  caricatures.  In  faet,  those  wlio 
limit  their  work  to  cariciiture  pure  and  simple; 
are  often  happier  in  their  efforts  if  untrained 
for  correct  drai^htsmanship.  Leech  is  an 
instance,  and  many  others  could  be  men- 
tioned ;  but  at  the  same  time,  caricaturists 
are  frequently  able  artists,  and  their  branch 
of  art  is  one  which,  unless  tlie  artist  is 
extremely  limited  in  his  efforts,  requires 
quite  as  hard  study  as  yjaintiug  itself.  At 
Llie  same  time,  aptitude  for  it  nmst  be  born 
in  one — you  cannot  train  an  artist  to  be  a 
(caricaturist,  nor  is  it  possible  to  train  a 
caricaturist  to  be  a  serious  artist.  The 
quotation  with  which  I  started  this  brief 
article  is  perhaps  more  applicable  to  carica- 
turists than  any  other : — 

Th(!rr"rt  ;i  Diviiiifcy  that  siiajjes  our  ends, 
Koiigh-bcw  them  bow  we 
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"XTT^HAT  was  that  matter,  Captain 
YY"     Bass,    about    Mary  Jones?" 
We  were  sitting;  in  Captain  Bass's 
cat-boat  Lormia,  while  tlie  tide  drifted  us 
southward  in  Panasquan  Inlet. 

My  plan  had  been  to  go  blue-fishing,  and 
so  on  Tuesday  morning  I  went  down  upon 
the  accommodation-train  on  the  New  Jeraey 
Midland  raikoad,  and  got  off  at  Hurryup 
Junction.  There,  as  everybody  knows,  a 
duBty  stage  with  two  horses  takes  travellers 
twice  a  day  to  Bivalve  Centre,  the  queer 
little  village  which  straddles  Hitalick  Creek 
Just  above  the  point  where  it  empties  into 
the  Inlet. 

I  had  not  known  Captain  Bass,  but  ray 
friend  Wliitaker,  who  keeps  his  own  cat-boat 
at  Bivalve  Centre,  and  knows  every  good 
fishing-hole  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  told 
me  that  if  I  really  wanted  to  catch  blue-fish, 
Bass  was  the  man  to  command  the  expedition. 

The  st^e-driver  pointed  out  the  Captain's 
cottage  as  he  lielped  me  down  the  steps  at 
the  rear  of  the  stage  and  pocketed  the  faro, 
and  he  smiled  in  an  odd  way  as  he  showed 
me  the  building. 

As  1  came  near,  I  saw  a  man  working  in 
the  garden  behind  the  house.  He  heard  my 
footsteps,  and  turning  his  head,  he  dropped 
his  spade  and  hurried  to  the  back  door, 
which  he  opened  and  slammed  violently 
when  he  had  gone  in. 

If  I  had  not  seen  him  run  towards  the 
building  and  heard  him  enter,  I  should  have 
gone  away  after  knocking  at  the  front  door 
five  or  six  times ;  but  my  curiosity  was 
stimulated  by  such  queer  behaviour,  so  I 
continued  knocking. 

After  a  while  3  heard  him  coming  to  the 
door.  He  put  his  hand  upon  the  knob, 
drew  a  creaking  bolt,  turned  a  key,  and  the 
door  opened  for  about  one  and  a  half  inches. 

"  What  d'you  want  ?  "  said  the  voice  of 
Captain  Bass,  of  whose  bearded  face  what 
might  be  called  only  a  slice  was  seen. 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  it  upon  my 
mind  to  try  to  catch  blue-fish  on  the  next 


*  Copyright,  1903,  by  CbarleB  lleber  Clark,  in  the 
United  States  of  Amenca. 
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tide,  and  tiiat  Whitakor  liad  urged  me  to 
come  to  him  for  help. 

"  Is  your  name  Jones  ?  "  he  asked,  still 
holding  the  door  so  that  I  could  see  but  a 
corner  of  his  left  eye. 

I  told  him  my  name. 

"  No  relation  to  any  Mary  Jones  ? " 

"  No." 

"Not  lookin'  fur  trouble  or  nothiu'." 
"  No." 

Captain  Bass  moved  his  head  over,  so  thiit 
he  could  examine  me  with  his  right  eye  ;  and 
then  he  added  another  inch  ,  to  the  crack  in 
the  doorway. 

"  Fair  an'  square  now,  between  man  and 
man,  an'  you  cross  your  breath  to  it— you're 
not  a-playin'  that  Mary  Jones  business  on 
me  ?    Honest,  now  ?  " 

When  I  had  convinced  him  that  I  was 
completely  innocent  of  connivance  with,  or 
knowledge  of,  or  interest  in  Mary  Jones, 
Captain  Bass  swung  the  door  wide  open  and 
asked  me  to  step  in. 

Twenty  nn'nutes  afterwards  we  were  down 
at  tlie  little  wooden  pier  in  the  creek,  and 
while  I  leaped  into  the  Lorena,  Captain  Bass 
loosened  her  painter  and  swung  her  head 
around. 

Tlie  Captain  was  afraid  we  should  not 
have  wind  enough,  but  we  sailed  bravely 
down  the  creek,  and  I  suppose  had  gone 
about  two  miles  up  the  bay,  or  inlet,  when 
the  wind  dropped  down  and  the  tide  slowly 
drifted  us  back  again  towards  the  Hitalick. 

"  What  was  that  matter  about  Mary  Jones, 
Captain,"  1  asked  him,  "  that  worried  yon  so 
much  when  I  knocked  on  your  door  iust 
now  ?  " 

The  sail  was  flapping  and  wabbling  in  a 
vain  way  between  the  boom  and  the  mast, 
and  while  Captain  Bass  held  the  tiller  and 
smoked  his  pipe,  I  propped  my  back  against 
the  side  of  the  cockpit  and  put  my  feet 
upon  the  casing  of  the  centre-board. 

Captain  Bass  hesitated  and  swfdlowed  a 
couple  of  times,  so  that  I  could  see  the  himp 
travel  down  along  the  line  of  his  Adam's 
apple.  Then  he  looked  at  the  peak  of  the 
mast,  cast  an  eye  seaward,  passed  his  hand 
over  his  foreheaJ^^^i^jsj^^ightly, 
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expectorated,  and  said :  "  An'  you  never  heard 
nothin'  about  it  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Mr.  Whitaker  didn't  tetl  you  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  Hall  !  1  thouglit  ill!  the  folks  up  in 
Philadelphia  knowcd  about  tiiat  thing.  Yon 
ranstVe  been  West,  I  reckon." 

"I  should  be  glad  to  hear  about  it  now," 
I  said.  In  fact,  at  that  moment  I  cared 
more  about  the  Mary  Jones  case  than  I  did 
about  blue-hsh. 

"  It  was  this  yer  way,"  said  Captain  Bass, 
laying  doAvn  liis  pipe,  letting  out  one  hole  in 
his  single  suspender,* and  seating  himself  on 
the  gunwale,  wliere  he  could  manage  the 
tiller  with  his  knee.  "  Jes'  four  weeks  ago 
my  wife  was  called  away,  of  a  sudden,  you 
might  say ;  and  when  she  was  eleaii  gone  and 
we  come  back  from  the  funeral,  \  was  kind  o' 
lonesome  ;  so,  a-settin'  iu  the  upstairs  room, 
I  begun  a-rummagin',  you  might  say,  among 
her  things  in  the  bureau  drawer.  The  fus' 
thing  you  know  I  come  acrost  a  paper  all 
folded  lip  and  writ  on  it  the  words,  'My 
Will' 

"  W^hy,  man  alive,  I  never  suspicioned 
that  Matty  had  made  a  will,  fur  she  had  no 
prop'ty  that  I  kuowed  of ;  so  I  opened  the 
wiU,  and — what  do  you  think  ? — it  read 
somethin'  like  this  : — 

'"I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  my  imitation 
tortoiseshell  comb  to  Ann  Martin,  my  German 
silver  coffee-pot  to  Jane  B.  Pennington, 
and  my  husband  Joseph  Bass  to  Mary  Jones.' 

"  There  it  was,  signed  and  sealed  and  writ 
fair,  and  witneroes  and  everything  Just  right. 
Me  and  the  coffee-pot  and  the  comb  all 
handed  around  as  gifs  to  her  friends. 

"  What  she  went  an'  lef  me  to  that  woman 
fur,  I  dunno,  fur  she  always  hated  Mary 
Jones  wuss'n  pizin— that  is,  if  it  irnf  Mary 
Jones  she  meant  that  lives  over  the  ereek 
there  in  Bivalve. 

"  So  I  set  there  tilt  well  on  towards 
mornin'  a-thinkin'  about  it— just  a-  thinkin' 
and  a-thinkin' — when,  all  of  a  sudden,  like, 
it  come  to  me  that  Miu-y  Jones  might  mean 
one  woman  and  it  might  mean  another. 
Why,  my  gracious,  man  1  there's  maybe 
about  a  million  Mary  Joneses  in  this  nation, 
black,  white,  and  yaller;  and  so  the  question 
become  interostin'  right  away — which  Mary 
Jones  was  to  inherit  me  ?  Yuu  nndersUiud, 
the  tiling  was  kind  o'  open. 

"  I  never  knowed  nothin'  about  no  law, 
as  you  kin  guess,  so  in  the  mornin'  I  put 
Matty's  will  in  my  pocket  and  walked  over 
to  Squire  Tysort's.   He's  no  reg'Iar  lawyer, 


but  he's  the  Squire,  and  follers  the  law  some, 
and  so  I  showed  him  the  will  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  about  it. 

"  When  he  come  to  the  name  o'  Mary 
.lones,  I  seen  him  flinch,  but  he  said  nothin' ; 
and  80  1  says  :  '  That's  the  widder  Jones 
Matty's  give  me  to,  I  s'pose;  and  what  I  ask 
you  is :  Am  I  obleedged  to  marry  her  under 
tliat  will,  or  am  I  not  obleedged  to  marry 
iier  ? '  - 

"  Squire  Tyson  got  a  little  red  in  the  face, 
I  thought,  and  pretended  fur  a  minute  that 
he  wanted  to  look  out  of  the  back  winder  ; 
and  when  I  asked  him  agin,  he  wheels 
around  and  Sfiys :  '  I'm  not  a-sayin'  you're 
obleedged  and  T"ui  not  a-sayin'  you're  not 
obleedged.  What  I  waui  to  kiH)w,'  says  he, 
'  is  what  the  case  is  wutli  to  nie  ?' 

"  Tt  looked  to  me  like  he  was  a-wantin'  to 
gain  time  to  tliink  it  over,  so  1  Siiys  :  'It 
might  be  wuth  somethin'  to  you  ef  I  could 
break  the  wilt ;  but  ef  the  law  passes  me 
right  on  to  Mary  Jones  helpless,  so's  I've 
got  to  take  her,  the  case  is  not  wnth  shucks. 
I  won't  pay  a  cent.' 

"  So  then  he  takes  dowzi  a  big  yaller  leather 
book  and  pretends  to  be  looking  up  the  facts, 
but  I  could  see  his  mind  wa'nt  on  it ;  for  he 
kep'  a-turnin'  and  a-turnin'  the  leaves,  till 
after  while  he  says  :  '  That  will's  not  been  re- 
glstrated,  has  it  ?  Very  well,  then,  you  must 
have  it  registrated  the  very  fns'  thing,  so's  to 
start  right  and  keep  along  with  Ihe  law.' 

"  '  Still  tryin'  to  gain  time,'  I  thinks  ;  but, 
anyhow,  I  went  right  over  to  Tuckahoe  in 
the  next  train  and  registrated  the  will,  and 
there's  where  I  give  myself  dead  away." 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Why,  when  the  will  was  once  registrated, 
anybody  could  read  it ;  and  it  was  such  a 
queer  will  that  the  news  got  about,  an'  the 
fus'  tiling  1  knowcd,  the  Tackahoe  Register 
printed  the  hull  document.  The  next  day 
Ave  men  from  the  city  come  down,  and  in 
the  mornin'  the  Philadelphia  papers  had  the 
wilt  in,  an'  a  picture  they  said  was  me,  but 
Cap  Chambers  said  it  was  a  picture  of  General 
Bumside,  that  he  fit  under  in  the  war. 

■  "But the  wust  of  it  was  that  they  said  I 
was  a  wealthy  shipowner  and  clammer  ;  that  I 
farmed  a,  cranberry  bog,  and  was  one  of  the 
(;ap'iis  of  Industry  in  South  Jersey.  I  never 
seen  such  lyiti'.  1  wouldn't  Uike  a  cranberry 
bog  as  agif',  and  the  I.orena\s  the  only  craft 
1  own. 

"  Huwsomedever,  that  very  morning  after 
the  papers  got  down,  the  widder  Jones- 
Mary  Ulrich  Jones -slie  coBjes  right  over  to 
see  me,  and  pushes  Rt^gdtMsBl@10^4&L  with- 
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out  even  knockin',  and  sets  down  in  Matty's 
rockiu'-chair.  She  was  a-tryin'  to  look  sok'inii, 
but  I  seen  slic  was  a-suickerin'  to  lierself. 
"  '  This  yer  is  strange  news  to  me,  Joseph— 


"  He  dropped  ]nf  spfldc  mid  liurried  tu  the  bnck  door." 


very,  very  strange,'  says  she,'  a-f nniblin'  lier 
liaiidkercher  around  her  nose  aiul  eyes.  '  ft 
was  quite  a  shock  to  me.  I  hadn't  really 
thouglit  o'  marrjin'  agin.    Deax  Matty  ! 


Slie  was  always  kind  an'  fond  o'  givin'  tliin<i:s. 
Is  that  comb  real  imitation  that  she  gave 
Ann  Martin  ?  I  disremember  it.  And  Jennie 
gets  that  lovely  coffee-pot,  and  f  git  you.' 

"  *  As  fur  gittin'  me,  Mi's.  Jones,'  says 
I,  '  what  the  biw  says  goes.  Ef  it  says 
Matty  bad  u  right  to  will  me  away,  you 
git  me.  Ef  it  don't  say  so,  why,  maybe 
we'll  see  about  it.' 

" '  Jes'  so,'  says  she.  '  We  must  obey 
the  law.  in  be  no  lawbreaker,  and  have 
to  go  to  the  penitentiary  with  stripe  clothes 
on,  and  live  in  a  cell  on  bread  and  water 
and  cold  tilings  !  Never  !  And  speakiii' 
o'  clothes,'  says  she,  '  Matty's  a!  ways  fit 
me  like  I  was  growed  fur  'em  ;  and 
that  grey  shally's  the  veiy  thing  with 
my  complexion  —  don't  you  think  so, 
Joseph  ? ' 

"'Mrs.  Jones,'  says  1,  '  Fm  no  'thority 
on  shalhes  and  complexions.' 
K        "  ■  Mine  is  brown,'  she  says  ;  '  but 
I    Abrum  always  said  my  double  chin  and 
my  dimples  was  my  cluirm.'  Abrum 
was  her  fust.    But  I  was  kind  o'  mad, 
and  so  I  says  :  '  I  never  cared  much  fur 
'em ' ;  and  then  she  said  she  was  afeared 
it'd  grow  larger  herself,  and  so  she 
was  takin'  Swedish  movements  to  reduce 
it." 

"  Reduce  tlie  dimple  ?  "  J  asked. 
"The  double  cliin.  She  was  takin' 
the  movements  from  a  professor  over  at 
Manasaukin.  ^'ino  long  breaths  in  tlie 
mOTiiing,  nine  in  the  afternoon,  and 
l'-  fourteen  at  night,  with  Injun  clubs  at 
eleven  and  seven. 

"  Then  she  stai-ts  up  agin  and  says 
she  didn't  care  so  much  fur  marriage, 
but  slie  M'as  sure  Matty'd  lia'nt  her  ef 
she  broke  the  wiU.     '  She  was  an  angel 
woman,'  she  says,  'with  good  qualities, 
but  Fni  bound  to  say  no  housekeeper  to 
make  a  man  comfortable.' 

"  Then  she  gits  up  and  rubs  hei'  finger  on 
ill';  winder-glass,  to  let  on  it  wa'nt  clean,  and 
flicks  the  dust  off  the  mantelpiece  with,  her 
handkercher,  and  pulls  the  table-cover  on 
straight,  and  sets  down  agin,  lookin'  at  the 
pipe  in  my  hand.  Then  she  says  :  '  Ahruui 
never  smoked  in  the  settln'-room,  on  account 
o'  my  nerves ;  and  I  do  hope  you'll  git  to  love 
our  dog,  hut  I'm  bound  to  t<;ll  yon  he's 
suspicious  of  strangers.  And  ef  yon  are 
willin',  I'll  fetcli  right  over,  so's  you  kin  finisli 
'em,  the  iwo  bottles  and  imrt,  of  another  bottle 
of  l)i'.  liakli  H  Specific,  that  Abrum  was 
takin'  when  he  died.'       ^  ■ 

"  *  Mra.  Jone8,'H88^  bJ.Va^etDgte  them 
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and  the  dog  off  until  things  is  more  settled 
about  the  law.' 

"  *  Mrs.  Jones ! '  says  she.  *  Now,  that's 
distant  1  Why  not  just  Mary,  so's  you'll 
get  used  to  it  ?  Abmm's  pet  name  was 
Mazic' 

"  i  wii.K  glad  to  be  rid  of  her,  as  you  may 
think ;  biit  wuss  was  a-couiin'  !  Tliem 
pictures  and  lies  in  the  papers  set  all  the 
Mary  Joneses  in  the  country  wild.  They 
begun  to  seird  in  their  likenessca  when  they 
couldn't  come  themselves,  and  I've  got  three- 
quarters  of  a  peck  of  photographs  o'  women 
so  homely  you  couMii't  cut  'em  up  fur  bait 
without  scarin'  the  fish.  The  mail  was  full 
of  'em,  and  the  postmaster  was  obleedged  to 
put  another  boy  on  the  force.  Letters  ! 
Bushels  of  'em  !  all  claimin'  to  be  from  the 
only  real  Mary  Jones.  Came  from  every- 
wlieres  ;  only  the  fur-away  platics,  like 
Arizona  and  the  Phillipynes,  to  hear  from. 

"  But  that  wa'iit  notliin'.  The  Mary 
Joneses  begun  to  swann  into  Hivaive  like  a 
freshet.  From  Cayuga  and  Ghillicothe  and 
St.  Louis  and  Perkiomen  and  Skippack  and 
Tonkers  and  most  everywheres.  Alec  Joy 
put  on  two  more  stages  to  the  Junction. 
Mary  Ann  Jones  came,  and  Mary  Jane  Jones 
and  Mary  P.  Jones  and  Mary  Musgrove 
Jones  and  plain  Mary  Joneses,  till  you 
couldn't  conut  'em. 

"  One  Mary  Jones  bronglit  her  mother  and 
three  trunks  and  a  canary  I)ird,  and  anotlier 
carried  her  golf-set  down,  and  anotlier  one 
broke  her  spectacles  on  the  train  and  got  off 
by  mistake  at  Pullalong  station,  so  she  footed 
it  over  and  got  to  Bivalve  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  just  wore  out,  and  was  took  ill,  and 
sent  fur  me  to  come  to  the  liotel  to  see  her 
with  the  doctor.  It  jes'  rained  Mary  Joneses, 
you  might  say,  all  bound  to  carry  out  poor 
Matty's  will  and  to  become  partners  in  the 
cranberry  bog  with  the  Oap'n  of  Industry. 

"  Skeercd  !  My  life  wa'nt  safe.  So  I  sent 
for  Cap  Chambers,  and  he  brought  over  tlie 
musket  he  fit  with  in  the  war,  as  I  was  a- 
sayln',  and  1  paid  him  two  dollars  a  day  to 
stand  guard  out  by  my  front  gate  and  fend 
*em  off.  There  he  was,  a-marchin'  up  and 
down  with  his  weepin,  and  there  they  was, 
hangin'  over  the  fence  and  campin'  around 
on  the  grass,  determined  not  to  quit  nntil 
they  seen  the  Oap'n  of  Industry.  I  was  so 
nervous  f  couldn't  eat,  and  Ijie  postmaster 
every  once  in  a  while  seiidin'  in  fresh  pictures 
and  fresh  letters  from  all  over  the  rollin' 
earth,  till  the  house  wouldn't  hold  'em. 

"  Two  or  three  times  the  delegation  tried 
to  rush  Cap  Chambers,  but  he  had  nerve, 


and  held  'em  off  by  sweepin'  the  horizon 
with  his  gun. 

"  In  the  midst  of  it  he  let  in  our  own 
Mary  Ulrich  Jones,  because  he  knowed  her  ; 
and  when  she  was  once  in  the  house,  lookin' 
pale  and  skeered,  Cap  let  another  one  in — a 
young  thing  with  gold  hair  and  a  lovely  smile, 
who  worked  on  his  feelins  so's  he  couldn't 
say  '  No  '  to  her. 

"  So  there  we  was.  Mary  Ulrich  Jones,  of 
Bivalve,  and  this  other  one,  who  introduced 
herself  as  Mary  Jones  Barlow,  of  the  Kastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  and  made  herself  at  home 
right  off. 

"  Then  I  sent  a  boy  fur  Squire  Tyson  ;  and 
when  he  came,  I  says  :  *  Now,  Squire,  this 
thing's  got  to  be  settled.  Let  the  law  take 
its  course,  cf  you  know  what  the  law  is. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  :  Must  I  marry 
Mary  Jones  under  the  will?  and  ef  so,  which 
Mai-y  Jones  ? ' 

"  Mary  Uh"ich  Jones  goes  and  sets  down 
by  the  stove,  lookin'  half  mad  and  half 's  if 
she  was  goiu'  to  cry,  and  starin'  hard  at  the 
widder  from  Maryland,  who  comes  over  and 
sets  clost  to  me  and  picks  a  thread  off  o'  the 
sleeve  of  my  coat,  and  puts  her  white  hand 
on  the  arm  o'  my  rockin'-chair.  She  wa'nt 
goin'  to  be  bluffed — I  seen  that  right  off. 

"  Then  Squire  Tyson  clears  his  throat  and 
pulls  up  his  collar  and  says  :  *  There's  two 
p'ints  to  thisyer  case.  Fus' :  la  that  will  o' 
Martha  Bitss's  reg'lar  ?  The  law  says,  "  Yes." 
A  will  gives  away  prop'ty.  Was  Josepli  Bsiss 
prop'ty  ?  Certain  and  sure.  Aecordin'  to 
the  law,  when  he  married  the  said  Martha 
Bass,  he  became  bone  o'  her  bone  ;  and  ef  a 
woman  hain't  got  a  right  to  give  away  her 
own  bon^  wliat  right  has  she  got  ? 
Second,'  says  he  :  '  Which  Mary  Jones  was 
intended  by  the  said  Martha  Bass  in  writin' 
that  will  ?  Here  we  have  trouble,'  says  he. 
*  I  dunno,  and  you  dunno,  and  nobody  dunno. 
And  so  what  I  say  is,  instead  o'  hghtin"  and 
law"ht'  about  it,  s'pos'n  we  put  the  said 
Joseph  Bass  up  and  raffle  him  off,  and  let  all 
the  Mary  Joneses  take  chances  ?  ' 

"  Ijookiii'  out  o'  the  winder  while  he  was 
a-speakin',  you  could  see  the  crowd  at  the 
fence,  and  Cap  Chambers  holdin'  his  musket 
at  *  ready.' 

*'  So  I  step  over  to  the  Squire  and  whispers 
to  him  :  '  Speakin'  about  what  it  is  wuth  to 
you,  it'll  be  wuth  jes'  twenty  dollars  ef  you 
can  fix  it  betwixt  these  two  and  settle  it  on 
the  Maryland  one.' 

"  Then  Squire  Tyson  clears  his  throat 
agin  and  says  :  H'  Ti^ftrMi^t^^Bm^ass  says 
two's  enough,  and  now  I  propoy  that  these 
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yer  two  candidates  plays  checkers  to  decide 
which  one  has  him.' 

"  The  Squire  biowt^d  Mary  Uh-ich  Jones 
was  drefful  weak  on  checkei's. 

"  So  Mary  .ToneR  Barlow,  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  says  :  '  I'd  ruther  chance 
it  with  a  spellin'  hee,'  for  likely  she  was  pour 
at  checkers,  too,  and  strong  on  spellin'. 

"But  Mary  Uirich  Jones,  ahnost  a-spittin' 
fire,  says  :  '  No  !  I  won't  raffle,  and  I  won't 
checker,  and  I  won't  spell.    I'm  'posed  to 


yer  Maiy  TJlrich  Jones  and  Mary  Jones 
Barlow,  qjairnants  under  the  will  of  the  said 
Martha  Bass.  Xow,  it's  cleaj','  says  he, '  that 
one  claimant  started  'rii^iually  as  Mary 
Uirich  and  the  other  st^irted  'riginally  as  Mary 
Jones.  So  ef  you  take  Mary  Jones  Barlow 
and  resolve  her  into  her  'riginal  elements  that 
she  had  afore  she  was  married,  there  you 
have  her,  Mary  Jones.  And  so  ef  you  take 
Mary  Ulrieh  Jones  and  resolve  her  into  her 
'riginal  elements,  what  do  you  get  ?  Jes' 


"  '  Now,  Squire,  thia  thing's  got  to  be  settled.* " 


gamblin'  in  any  form  ;  it's  agin  the  Com- 
niandnients  ;  and  ef  ever  I  start  in  to  break 
"em,  I'll  hreak  'em  fur  a  man  that  ain't 
lioraely.'  Spite  agin  me,  yon  know,  because 
tlie  Maryland  wicider  was  so  tiaiulsume. 
'  And  her  name  ain't  Jones,  anyway,'  says 
Mary  Uirich  Jones. 

"  That  made  the  Squire  go  over  and 
whisper  to  her  until  I  seen  her  get  more 
cheerful ;  and  then  Llie  Squire  sjiys  :  '  That 
Jones  difficulty  is  reg'lated  by  law.  We  have 


Mary  Uirich.  No  Jones  there ;  and  so  I 
decide  that  under  the  will  of  the  said  Martha 
Bass  the  said  Joseph  Bass  goes  to  that 
woman  a-settin'  there'— p'intin',  you  under- 
stand, at  the  Maryland  widder. 

"Then  Mary  Uirich  Jones  gits  up  and 
hooks  herself  to  Squire  Tyson's  arm  and 
goes  right  out  the  door  without  sayin' '  Good- 
bye'; although  I  thought^  I  caught  her  a- 
wiiisperin'  to  the  Sijuirei^fefi^mp^ce  I ' 
— which  was  whaib  I  thought.  o 
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"  Squire  Tyson  toltl  tlie  news  to  Cap 
Chambers,  and  lie  shoLited  to  the  crowd  that 
it  was  all  over.  80  they  scattei'cd  fnr  home, 
and  Cap  Chambers  shouldered  liis  musket 
and  went  over  to  the  blacksmith  shop  and 
drawed  the  load ;  and  there  X  was,  jes'  a-settin' 
there  alone  with  Mary  Jon^  Barlow  fi'om 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  ;  and  I  wa'nt 
mad  about  it,  neither. 

"  She  shook  her  gold  hair  and  laughed  as 
Mary  Jones  went  out  with  the  Sipiire,  and 
says  ;  '  I  kiiowed  yon  wouldn't  ha\  e  her.' 

"  '  Never,  Mrs.  Barlow  ! '  says  I. 

'"Not  Mrs.  Barlow  !  Don't  call  me  that,' 
says  she.    '  Call  me  Dottv.    Harry  used  to.' 

"'What  Harry?'  says  1. 

"  *  My  first  husband,'  says  she.     '  Are  you 
very,  very  fond  o'  flowera  ?  He  used  do  lo^  e 
'em  so.     And  I'm  sure  you  don't  know 
the  language  of  flowers ;  now,  do  you  ? 
It  is  80  lovely.     Daffodils — what's  the 
meanii^  0'  daffodils  ? ' 

"  '  I  dunno,  ma'am,'  says  I. 

" '  Why,'  says  she,  '  they  mean  "  un- 
requited love."     Isn't  that  just  sweet  f 
And  pansies  ?    Now  guess.    "  Thoughts  of 
you  !  "    So  nice,  ain't  it  ?    Did  auybod; 
ever  read  your  palm  ? ' 

"  '  No,  nui'aui ! '  says  T. 

"Then  she  reached  over  and  paLted 
my  necktie  and  took  liold  0'  my  hand, 
and  that  veiy  minut3  the  front  winder 
begun  to  dance  up  and  down,  and  the 
room  to  go  round  and  round.  , 

"'Le'  uie  look,'  says  Mary  Jones 
Barlow,  fixiii'  her  eyes  on  the  palm  of 
my  hand.    'What  do  I  see  here  ? 
I  see  a  fair  young  woman  with  gold 
hair  whose  future  is  linked  with 
yourii ;  and  I  see  a  dark  threat 
jicrost  your  path  from  a  middle-aged  won 
with  a  double  chin.    But  all  ends  happ 
because  you  were. born  under  a  lucky  star, 
when  Mars  was  in  applegee,'  J  think  she  said. 

"  So,  then,  Mary  Jones  Barlow  kep'  a  hold 
o'  my  hand  and  says  :  *  Where  is  the  family 
jewels,  Joseph  ?  '  And  I  says  :  '  I  never  had 
no  family  jewel  but  Matty.'  And  then  she 
says  :  '  I  want  you  to  show  me  your  cranberry 
bog  right  away,  please.  I  do  so  love  to 
wander  about  among  the  cranberries  and  pick 
'em  when  the  dew  is  on  'em.  Where  is  it 
located? ' 

"  80  1  had  to  tell  her  that  I  had  no  craii- 
l)erry  bog,  and  no  real  estate  of  any  kind  but 
this  lot  around  my  house,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  feet  by  seventy-two,  *Cap 
Chambers,'  1  says,  '  owns  the  only  cranberry 
bog  anywheres  about  yer.' 


"  'No  family  jewels,'  she  says,  lookin'  out 
the  winder,  '  and  no  cranberry  bog  I  I've 
been  deceived.  But  you  are  a  Cap'n  of 
Industry  and  a  wealthy  shipowner  ?  '  says 
she,  lookin'  straight  at  me  till  I  blinked. 

"  '  No,  ma'am,'  says  I.    '  The  Lorem  cat- 


"  Hooks  herself  to  Squire 
Tyson'a  arm." 

boat's  all  the  craft  I  own,  and  I'm  cap'n  of 
nothiit'  but  her.' 

"She  dropped  my' hand  and  looked  kind 

0"  sail 

'  And  this  place  is  mortgt^ed  for  half  its 
value,  too,'  says  I. 

"She  started  for  her  bonnet,  which  was 
a-layin'  over  on  the  settin'-room  table  by 
the  front  winder. 

'* '  But  wliat's  niortgagffi  whqre  t!ie 
affections  is  in^Nd^b?  V^^^^Jg^j.  j  ^as 
worried  about  her. 


MARY  JONES. 
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"•H-m-m,'  says  slie.  '  Mortfjiifjes,  cat- 
liuitts,  (!miil)erry  bogs  !  Well,  Mr.  Bass,  I 
think  1  must  be  f^oiu'.  'j'lie  train  starts  at 
U.8(i,  T  think.    I've  jes'  tnne  to  kttch  it.' 

"'  And  everythiiif^'s  off  ?'  says  T — '  Matty's 
will,  an' all?' 

"'Matty  nnist  'a'  been  a  queer  l)ir(l,'  says 
sbc,  a-puttiii'  on  her  glovQ  and  workiii'  it 
down  with  her  finger  and  thumb.  '1  never 
cared  for  Jersey.  The  Eastern  Shore's  good 
enough  for  me.    Good  mornhi'  ! ' 

"  Then  she  flitted  out,  and  from  the  winder 
I  seen  her  cliinb  into  Alec  Joy's  stiage  and 
start  for  Hurrynp  Junction  befoi-e  I  conld 
get  juy  breath.  The  curious  tiling  wa^?,  Cap 
Ciianibers  got  in  with  licr ;  and  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  they  both  c;omc  back  in  the  same 
stage  tliat  eveuin',  and  Oap  ran  over  bd'orc 
dark  to  tell  ]ne  that  lie  and  Mary  Jones 
Barlow  was  to  be  married  three  weeks  from 
Tuesday.  The  thing  that  fetched  her  was 
that  he  owned  a  cmnberi-y  bog.  Extr'or'nary 
thing,  the  yeamin'  o'  that  widder  fur  a 
cranberiy  bog — and  so  young,  too ! 

"Well,  that  night,  when  they  was  all  gone, 
I  got  my  own  supper,  and  I  set  there  in  the 
settin'-room  alone,  tiiinkin'  and  gettin'  lonc- 
somer  and  loticsomer,  a]](l  madder  and  madder 
at  Mary  Jones  Harlow  at  tiie  way  she  played 
it  low  down  on  me.  And  the  more  I  kep'  a- 
thinkin',  the  more  it  seemed  to  me 's  if  may- 
be, after  all,  Mary  Ulrich  Jones,  of  Bivalve 
Centre,  must  'a'  been  the  woman  Matty  really 
meant  —and  she's  not  such  a  rag  of  a  woman 
neither,  ef  you  looked  at  it  right.  And 
then  I  said  to  myself  that  I  could  smoke 
comfortable  in  the  front  yard,  and  Mary's 
dog  wouldn't  be  so  bad  to  keep  off  tramps, 
and  the  winder-panes  was  a  leetle  cloudy,  and 
Matty's  clothes  would  fit  Mary  Jones,  and  it 
wa'nt  playin'  fair  to  Matty  jes'  to  break  her 
will. 

"So,  in  the  mornin',  1  stej^  over  to 
Squire  Tyson's  office,  and  1  says  t-o  liim  : 


'  Squire,  there's  some  p'ints  about  your  law 
that's'  nut  perfeckly  straight,  now  that  I 
think  on  it.' 

"  '  AVhat's  them  ? '  says  he,  pretty  cross. 

"  '  Wliy,'  says  I,  '  only  one  o'  them  women 
was  a  real  fair  and  square  Mary  Jones,  and 
tliat's  tiie  one  that  lives  yer  in  Bivalve.' 

"  '  Xever  you  mind  about  no  law,  or  no 
]>'ints  o'  law,'  says  he,  very  sharp.  'You're 
lietter  at  elammin'  than  at  law— or  at  courtin' 
either,'  he  says,  with  a  kind  o'  wicked 
laugh. 

"  '  Well,  that's  the  Mary  Jon^  I'm  a-goiu' 
to  take  under  the  will,  anyhow,'  says  I. 

"'I  guess  not,'  says  he,  a-fumblin'  with 
some  papers  on  his  desk,  and  a-sniiliii"  ta. 
himself  :  '  because  Mary  and  1  hev  hit  it,  and 
wu're  a-goin'  to  be  married  three  weeks  from 
'i'uesday,  along  with  Cap  Chambers — goin' 
to  liev  a  double  weddin'.' 

"  Supprisin',  ain't  it,  how  mnch.wuss  a  man 
wants  a  woman  fur  a  wife  when  he  can't  git 
her  ?  " 

Captain  Bass  stopped  and  sighed,  and  I 
tliought  his  bi'east  heaved,  but  it  may  have 
been  a  mere  movement  of  his  loose  shirt- 
front,  for  the  wind  just  then  sprang  up 
strong  out  of  the  south-west,  and  Captain 
Bass  put  the  Lorma  about,  and  we  began 
to  go  back  towai-ds  the  lishing-gi'ound. 

There  was  anotlier  Ixiat  coming  towards  us  ; 
and  as  she  d)-ew  near,  Captain  Bass  gave 
a  stiirt,  and  he  said  to  nic  softly :  "  That's 
Cap  Chambers  and  Mary  Jones  Barlow  over 
there,  now  !  They're  a-goin'  down  to  see 
his  cranberry  bog." 

As  they  passed  us,  Mary  Jones  Barlow, 
with  her  golden  hair  flying  in  the  M'ind, 
threw  kisses  at  us  a  couple  of  times.  Capuiin 
Bass  pulled  his  soft  hat  down  over  his  eyes 
and  took  no  notice  ;  but  again  I  saw  a  lump 
go  down  his  throat  by  his  Adam's  apple,  and 
I'm  almost  sure  1  lieani  liin;  say,  under  his 
breath  ;  "  Blame  them  Joneses  1 " 


THE  SHRINE. 

Jj^N  every  heart  there  is  one  lonely  spot. 

That  Memory  revisits,— in  her  tears, — 
Where  wander,  mute,  yet  never  quite  forgot, 
The  loved  of  vanished  years  ! 


ERNEST  NEAL  I^N  , 

Hosted  byVjOOgle 


THE  POACHER 


By  JESSIE  POPE. 


WE  should  never  have  thought  of  a 
poacher  if  we  hadn't  eeen  those 
footprints  in  the  sand.  It  was 
our  own  particular  barbel  swim— that  was 
the  trouble — and  we'd  had  magnificent  and 
consisteut  sport  till  there  came  a  day,  followed 
by  others,  when  we  never  even  got  a  bite. 
We  were  exceedingly  puzzled,  but  we  knew 
that  the  fish  were  there,  and  every  morning 
before  lessons  began  we  rushed  off  to  ground- 
bait — ah  !  how  we  ground-baited!  Even  now 
I  hate  to  think  of  that  lob-worm  slaughter  I 
— and  e\'ery  afternoon  when  lessons  were 
over  we  hurried  away  to  tlie  river,  only  to 
return  with  drooping  spirits  and  an  empty 
basket.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  as 
we  were  preparing  for  oar  dejected  walk 
home,  that  White  Panther's  eagle  eye  caught 
si<(ht  of  a  strange  trail.  He  dropped  with 
his  ear  to  the  ground  as  if  lie  had  been  shot, 
and  I — sworn  to  serve,  obey,  and  imitate — 
dropped  also.  Twinges  of  cramp  were  just 
stealing  up  my  muscles  when  he  rose  with 
the  remark — 

"  Too  late  I  But  to-morrow  the  coyote  dog 
will  come  again,  and  he  shall  not  return." 

•■  Shall  you  fight  him  ?  "  I  inquired.  He 
glanced  at  me  with  contempt. 

«  Blitherer  ! "  he  said  disdainfully.  The 
White  Panther  does  not  fight  coyote  dogs — 
he  Jdlh  them  !  " 

I  said  "  Oh  !  "  and  followed  aubmiBsively 
as  he  turned  on  his  heei. 

WliiU;  Piuither  is  getting  famous  nowa- 
days ;  but  when  he  was  a  little  boy  in  knicker- 
bockers, I  was  his  only  admirer.  He  realised 
for  me  the  ideal  of  both  our  lives — a 
haughty  Indian  chief  with  pure  Mexican 
blood  in  his  veins,  this  anomaly  being 
accounted  for  in  the  romantic  mystery  of 
his  birth.  Certainly  I  was  an  ideal  follower, 
and  it  was  enough  for  me  to  share  in  his 
sanguinary  raids,  miraculous  escapes,  and  go 
with  him  —  how  often  !  —  to  torture  and 
the  death.  We  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
swarthy  ra/'a/Z^os,  wrapped  in  graceful  serapes 
with  silver-fringed  calzonrro^  and  tinkling 
spurs.  Our  language  was  high-flown  and 
mysterious,  and  our  keenest  sorrow  lay 
in  the  fact  that  we  were  English  born.  If 
we  could  have  discovered  the  merest  hint  of 
even  half-breed  blood  in  our  veins,  the  world 
would  have  been  a  different  place  for  us. 


But  no ;  it  was  all  quite  ordinary  and 
commonplace — not  a  shadow  of  doubt  could 
be  cast  upon  our  origin,  and  I  remember 
how  wide  poor  Maujuia  opened  her  eyes 
when  I  hopefully  snggested  she  was  not 
really  our  mother. 

So,  to  the  outside  world  the  haughty  Indian 
chief  was  only  a  freckle-faced  boy  in  a 
shabby  Norfolk  suit,  named  Wi'.ly,  of  all 
names,  while  the  ladies  staying  at  the  bouse 
called  that  dashing  cahallero  of  his,  myself, 
"an  insipid  little  creature  with  straw-coloured 
hair."  They  would  have  been  astonished  if 
they  had  known  how  dreadfully  straight  the 
'*  insipid  little  creature  "  could  hurl  an  open 
knife — the  result  of  much  stealthy  practice 
in  the  barn. 

Our  disgust,  therefore,  can  be  imagined 
when  we  found  that  we  had  been  baffled  by 
a  poacher  whose  footprints  were  only  a  little 
bigger  than  mine  and  not  so  big  as  the 
Panther's.  We  knew  those  footprints  well 
— it  was  the  short,  broad,  thick-soled  trail  of 
Jem  Mather,  a  coyote  dog  of  the  village, 
who  owed  the  Panther  a  grudge  ever  since 
he  had  been  chased  for  a  mile  and  then 
thrashed  for  discovering  this  very  river  camp 
of  ours.  I  happened  to  be  behind  the  window 
curtains  when  Mrs.  Mather  came  up  to  the 
house  afterwards,  and  1  heard  Mamma  answer 
her  complaints  with  the  reproachful  cry— 

"  What,  Wilty  !  My  gentle  little  Willy  ! 
No,  Mrs.  Mather,  my  gentle  Willy  could  not 
do  such  a  thing  !  "— tiU  the  outraged  matron 
was  herself  convinced. 

But  Jem  was  equal  to  us  at  last,  and  we 
carefully  matured  onr  plans  to  score  nest 
and  to  score  heavily.  Pirst  we  persuaded 
Mamma  to  give  us  a  whole  holiday  without 
telling  Father ;  then  we  went  round  to  the 
stables,  found  William,  and  pressed  him  into 
the  service.  We  called  William  our  vaqmro, 
and  he  was  very  proud  of  the  title,  but  in 
other  quarters  there  seemed  some  difficulty 
in  describing  his  position  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  I  have  often  heard  Father  ask  in 
heated  tones  "  why  he  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  a  young  idleboncs  7,^.  6f?.  a  week  for 
getting  into  mischief."  People  sometimes 
thought  that  Father  meant  to  be  humo?ons 
when  be  said  things  like  that,  but  tiiey  took 
good  care  not  to  make  the  mistakaa  second  ■ 
time.  At  any  rate,  the  young  idiSi^cs  was 
I  u 
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invaluable  to  us.  I  fancy  he  took  a  real 
interest  in  our  mysterious  strata^rems — I'm 
sure  he  did  in  our  weekly  pocket-money. 
On  the  present  occasion  the  Punther  promised 
him  foiirpence,  and  I  promised  him  twopence 
if  our  plans  were  successful — lie  would  have 
sixpence,  anyhow,  for  taking  a  barrow-load 
of  things  down  to  the  river. 

It  was  a  clear  June  morning,  with  a  fresli 
breeze  to  faa  our  hot,  excited  cheeks,  when 
we  started  on  our  enterprise.  The  Panther 
carried  a  lariat  and  a  lasso  wound  round  his 
body,  the  former  to  picket  our  prisoner  with, 
the  latter  to  recaptufe  him  in  case  he  eluded 
our  guard.  The  weapons  he  secreted  in  the 
belt  under  his  Norfolk  jacket,  and  I  remember 
how  the  scalping-knife— ii  disused  oyster- 
opener — kept  slipping  down  into  the  leg  of 
his  knickerbockers.  My  loose  sailor  blouse 
was  full  to  bulkiness.  In  front  was  a  packet 
of  tea  and  sugar,  loot  from  the  grocery  cup- 
board, and  half  a  tin  of  condensed  milk, 
which  caused  me  some  anxiety,  as  the  warm 
weather  had  made  ifc  in  a  very  liquid  state. 
A  star  map  went  flat  against  my  back,  and 
was  quite  comfortable  when  once  we  had  got 
it  hi.  1  also  found  room  for  two  bullet- 
moulds,  a  small  spirit-stove,  and  a  bottle  of 
agmrdient^'.  Aguardiente  is  the  Mexi(;an 
for  wine — ^in  our  case  it  happened  to  be  cold 
tea,  flavoured  with  brown  sugar  and  lemon 
juice.  It  was  an  excellent  dilnk — at  least,  we 
fought  all  our  battles  on  it,  and  they  were 
anything  but  bloodless.  We  were  specially 
anxious  to  keep  out  of  Father's  way,  for  he 
not  only  expected  ns  fco  be  at  our  lessons, 
but  his  suspicions  had  already  been  aroused 
by  a  recent  occurrence.  It  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  one  of  our  raids,  two  days  before,  and 
I  was  the  videfte  stationed  in  tlie  shrubbery, 
with  one  eye  on  Tompkins  waternig  the 
asparagus,  and  the  other  on  that  Apache  dog 
"Knock  Knee  "—otherwise  Dr.  Simpson — 
coming  up  the  drive  in  his  gig.  At  much 
pei^onal  risk.  White  Panther  had  scalped 
three  beetroots — we  loved  scalping  beetroots, 
it  was  so  realistic — and  with  the  trophies 
hanging  from  his  belt  was  squirming  along 
by  the  vegetable-garden  wall,  entirely  ignorant 
of  Father's  presence  until  he  blundered  into 
his  legs. 

"  Well,  AVilly,  and  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 
I  heard  Father  exclaim  in  tones  of  iong- 
sulTering.  From  White  Panther's  red  and 
sullen  face,  I  knew  he  was  refusing  to  explain ; 
and  he  was  right,  for  Father  would  never 
have  understood.  But  he  became  very 
angry,  and  I  heard  him  vociferate  after 
White  Panther  as  he  slunk  away — 


"  I'll  trouble  you  to  keep  out  of  my 
garden,  sir,  if  that's  all  you  can  do.    I'll  try 

and  find  some  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 
this  wanton  destruction.  AVhat  is  the  use  of 
me  paying  my  gardeners,  with  a  boy  like  you 
about  the  place  ?  " 

But  to-day  ail  went  well  witli  us  ;  and  as 
we  stole  round  by  the  house,  we  heard  Father 
and  Mother  safely  talking  together  in  the 
morning-poom.  It  was  evident  that  a  call 
of  much  importance  was  to  be  made  that 
afternoon,  and  Mother  was  referring  the 
question  of  her  toilet  to  Father,  as  she 
always  did,  and  Father  was  insisting  on  the 
smartest  possible  both  in  gown  and  au  riage. 

When  Mother  suggested  that,  "  after  all, 
she  may  be  out,"  we  heard  Father  say :  "  No  ; 
I  believe  she  goes  nowhere  at  all,  though  I 
hope  it's  possible  we  may  induce  her  to 
make  an  exception  in  our  favour.  At  any 
rate,  1  wish  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and 
to  pay  her  every  attention." 

It  was  a  fact  that  Father  was  the  leading 
man  in  our  part  of  the  county,  a  fact  he 
always  kept  well  in  view ;  and  if  we  had 
been  less  engrossed  in  our  own  business,  we 
should  certainly  have  wondered  who  might 
be  the  object  of  this  unusual  consideration. 

Can  1  ever  forget  our  river  camp,  or  how 
lovely  and  peaceful  it  looked  that  day,  the 
sunlight  flickering  through  the  branches  of 
the  ash-stoles,  and  picking  out  brilliant  little 
patches  in  the  still,  dark  water  (jf  the  pool  ? 
How  perfectly  happy  I  felt,  as  I  sank  down 
and  began  to  sift  the  line  warm  sand 
between  my  fingers,  and  quite  forgot  our 
desperate  undertaking  in  the  delight  of  being 
there  once  more  !  We  loved  our  river 
passionately,  and  every  hour  spent  beside  it 
seemed  somehow  to  make  it  more  part  of 
ourselves.  But  White  Panther  called  me  to 
his  side,  where  he  was  unpacking  the  wheel- 
barrow that  William  had  brought  down  for 
ns.  There  was  methylated  spirit  and  a  bottle 
of  soda-water,  bought  in  mistake  for 
lemonade,  a  hammock-chair— for  the  Chief 
liked  to  be  luxurious — and  a  curious  assort- 
ment of  stakes  and  small  poles,  and  a  good- 
sized  piece  of  garden  netting.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  time  for  dreaming,  for  we  had  much 
work  before  ns.  The  summer  morning  wore 
stealthily  away,  the  passing  of  the  hours 
only  marked  by  the  patches  of  sunlight 
moving  further  across  the  river,  and  it  must 
have  been  after  two  before  we  were  ready 
for  our  visitor.  Then  we  straightened  our 
backs  and  looked  upon  our  work  with  silent 
delight,  for  our  preparations  had  been  exten- 
sive and  elaborat^stSGhi^  ftitfigHtMil^an-trap 
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much  in  vop^ue  with  us  at  that  time,  and  is 
made,  as  most  peoplo  know,  by  tunnellint^ 
the  sand  as  far  as  possible  in  various  direc- 
tions, while  the  hole  left  for  the  hand  and 
arm  is  easily  concealed  by  two  or  three  twij^s, 
some  loose  leaves,  and  a  thin  layer  of  sand. 
We  had  directed  our  attention  principally  to 


among  the  pitfalls,  the  net  would  drop  on 
his  bewildered  head  and  complete  his  ruin — 
at  least,  we  hoped  it  would.  I  was  to  be 
stationed  in  another  ambush  w^ith  the  draw- 
string in  my  hand,  which,  when  I  jerked 
tight  at  a  given  signal,  would  not  only 
secure  but  possibly  half -strangle  our  wretched 


the  narrow  path  leading  to  the  pool,  while 
overhead,  in  the  branches  of  the  ash-stoles, 
White  Panther  had  stretched  the  garden 
netting  and  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
stakes  and  poles,  with  small  weights  attached. 

The  whole  thing  was  worked  by  a  piece 
of  clothes-line  under  his  control,  and  as 
the  coyote  dog    tripped   and  floundered 


victim.  Silently  we  swallow'ed  a  few  mouth- 
fuls  of  buffalo  steak,  and  with  a  couple  of 
pulls  at  the  agvardienU  bottle  nerved  our- 
selves for  the  coming  encounter.  Silently 
we  donned  our  mocassins  and  blacked  our 
eyebrows.  White  Pantljer  fastened  on 
Father's  spura  aii^sfli^NSfced.  the  weapons. 
Then  nt  a  signal  we  narted  and: 'noiselessly 
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retired  to  our  respective  ambushes.  From 
where  I  crouched  1  could  see,  through  the 
veil  of  leaves,  glimpses  of  the  dazzling 
water,  where  the  river  passed  from  the 
Bhadc  of  the  trees  and  left  the  dark  pool 
for  the  brilliant  sunshine.  I  wanted  so 
much  to  be  an  ideal 
Indian  scout,  every 
nerve  tense,  and  ear 
and  eyeon  the  strain, 
liut  somehow,  that 
languid  afternoon, 
tilings  would  keep 
growing  I'ai'  away 
and  distant  ;  the 
murmur  of  the 
gentle  river  gradu- 
ally changed  to  the 
rush  and  roar  of  the 
wind  on  the  rolUng 


the  incidents  of  iny  dream,  when  suddenly 
on  the  opposite  tree-trunk  tlie  great  green 
woodpecker  tapped  thrice.  1  was  instantly 
on  tlie  alert,  for  it  was  our  alarm  note,  and 
1  knew  the  poacher  was  near.  1  heard 
footsteps — I  was  sure  of  it — and  the  sound 
of  someone  pushing  back 
branches.  My  breath 
came  short,  and  the 
beating  of  my  heart 
made  me  feel  sick 
and  choked.  Tlie 
next  moment  there 
was  a  scuffling 
sound,  a  quick 
exclamation,  a 
crash  among 
the  branches, 


'''I  am  BQrry,  ni^dam,  that  this  has  happened;  but 
BOmebody  has  been  poaching  our  barbel.'  ' 


prairie  ;  I  saw  a  moving  herd  of  buffalo 
on  the  horizon,  while  in  the  foreground 
a  party  of  painted  Redskins  liotly  pursued 
a  silken-locked  caballero.  1  followed  his 
hairbreadth  escapes  in  a  sort  of  drowsy 
comfort,  half  conscious  that  I  was  guiding 


and  my  fingers  tightened  on  the  draw- 
string. 

"  Pull !  "  cried  White  Panther,  and  I 
pulled  in  the  ecstasy  of  mjt  excitement,  and 
felt  a  fierce  pride  HKitetiaj^Wii^HQtgl  Ejacula- 
tions that  followed. 
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Then  the  voice  of  my  Chief  exclaimed 
with  haughty  iiisoleuce  :  "  Surrender  !  You 
are  my  prisoner  I  " 

I  quitted  my  ambush  and  presented  myself 
on  the  field  of  action.  Surely  never  had 
trap  acted  better — never  in  our  experience 
before  or  since  has  trap  acted  so  well ! 
Soraetliiii^  f^rcy  was  in  tlio  net,  Bomctliiiig 
that  hciived  mid  stfui;<iied  ami  answered 
the  cballenge  in  a  bhilT,  hearty  voice. 

"Rijjlit  you  are ;  but  lielp  me  out  of  tliis !" 

We  hurried  forward  and  loosened  the  cord, 
and  f^radually  there  extricated  itself  before 
our  astonished  gaze  a  stout,  middle-aged 
lady.  She  wore  an  old  shooting-skirt,  a 
short,  loose  jacket,  and  thick  boots.  Her 
hair  was  raffled,  her  hat  very  much  on  one 
side,  and  I  think  she  had  swallowed  a  good 
deal  of  sand. 

"  Oh  I  "  cried  White  Panther.  « I'm 
awfully  " 

Tlien  he  stopped,  and  his  brow  darkened, 
for  he  caught  siglit  of  the  rod  in  !ier  Imnd 
and  tlie  basket  on  licr  back.  To  be  out- 
witted by  a  village  boy  was  bad  enough,  but 
the  discovery  that  he  had  been  fooled  by  a 
woman  brought  the  hot  blood  to  his  cheek. 
He  drew  himself  up  and  rose  proudly  to  the 
occasion. 

"  I  am  sorry,  madam,  that  this  has 
happened,"  he  said  ;  "but  somebody  has 
been  poaching  our  barbel.  It  was  necessary  to 
stop  it.   If  any  mistake  has  been  made  " 

At  this,  the  lady,  who  had  been  trying  to 
get  rid  of  the  sand,  stopped  choking  and 
looked  down  at  us  both  with  a  pair  of  very 
shrewd  blue  eyes. 

"  No  mistake,"  she  said  —  or  rather 
vociferated,  her  voice  was  so  loud  and 
mauly — "quite  right.  I'm  the  poacher! 
I've  had  some  fine  sport.  Didn't  expect  it 
would  last.  No  excuse,  except  there  were 
the  fish  and  hei'e  was  my  rod." 

"  1  suppose  you  know  you're  trespassing  ?  " 
observed  tiie  Panther. 

"  Trespassing  !  "  she  lauglied.  Sucli  a 
bluff,  hearty,  weather-beaten  langh,  it  was 
like  her  face  and  her  dress  and  everything 
about  her.  "  Bless  you,  my  friend  !  Fve 
been  trespassing  all  my  life.  But  I  did 
begin  to  wonder  whom  those  very  fine  barbel 
belonged  to." 

Wiiite  Panther  looked  dignified  and  said  : 
"  To  me." 

"  And  you  are  ? " 

"  The  White  Panther  !  "  I  exclaimed.  It 
was  the  only  remark  I  made  during  the  whole 
interview— I  was  not  a  talker  in  those  days — ■ 
and  it  slipped   out  spontaneously.  Next 


moment  I  saw  a  quiver  go  tlirouj^h  my  Chief's 
face,  and  could  have  bitten  oat  my  tongue  to 
recall  the  tell-tale  woi'ds.  He  shrank  from 
derision,  but,  like  the  hero  that  he  was,  braced 
himself  silently  to  bear  it.  It  never  came. 
Instead,  the  poacher  bowed  gravely,  and  her 
blue  eyes  took  note  of  the  mocassins,  scalping- 
knives,  and  blackened  eyebrows  without  the 
suspicion  of  a  smile. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  cheerful  sigh,  "  I 
am  your  prisoner,  as  you  say.  I  don't  want  to 
be  inquisitive,  hut  I  .should  like  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  me.  I  sujipoae  it 
will  be  a  ransom  or  my  hfe  ?  "  She  pursed 
her  lips  thoughtfully.  "  Pm  sure,"  she  said, 
"my  good  people  could  never  raise  the 
ransom,  so  I  suppose  it  will  have  to  be  the 
other  thing.  In  that  case,"  she  added, 
looking  down  at  her  feet,  "you  might  let 
Trix  have  the  boots— she's  badly  wanting  a 
pair." 

"Madam,"  rephed  White  Panther— and 
how  1  admired  him  at  that  moment,  he 
seemed  so  iiobU; ! — "I  never  kill  women.  I 
shall  not  even  wish  to  detain  you  if  you  will 
give  me  your  word  of  honour  to  respect  my 
property  in  future." 

"  Couldn't  do  it ! "  exclaimed  the  poacher. 
"  No,  Senor  Panther,  I'm  willing  to  take  the 
consequences,  but  I  never  guarantee  anything 
to  anybody  ;  and  if  I  did,  a  woman's  word 
isn't  worth  tJiat ! "  She  snapped  her  fingers. 
"  I  don't  ask  for  promises,  and  I  don't  make 
'em.  But  at  the  same  time,  you'll  find  me  a 
very  docile  captive.  I  shan't  give  you  any 
trouble— that  is,  if  you  feed  me  regularly." 

We  exchanged  uneasy  glances.  "  And 
now,"  she  added,  "  I  don't  know  that  I  mind 
sitting  down,  if  you've  got  such  a  thing  as 
a  chair." 

We  hastened  to  adjust  the  hammock -chair, 
and  after  carefully  examining  the  supports 
herself — which,  in  the  light  of  recent  events, 
was  excusable — she  lowered  herself  rather 
stifRy  into  its  depths. 

"All  !  that's  nice,"  she  exclaimed  in  her 
bluff,  hearty  way.  "  I'm  told  I've  got  one 
or  two  comfortable  chairs  of  my  own  at 
home  ;  but  with  all  my  yoang  people  about,  I 
don't  get  much  chance  of  trying  'em." 

Her  praise  of  the  chair  seemed  to  please 
White  Panther. 

"  Can  I  offer  you  any  refreshment  ?  "  he 
inquired  politely. 

"  Well"  she  replied,  screwing  up  her  face 
in  a  whimsical  little  smile— and  for, all  it  was 
rough  and  weather-beaten,  it  was  the  delicate- 
featured  face  of  a  lady — "  I've  not  only 
poached  your  barbel,  but  Vxe,  swallowed 
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some  of  your  sand,  and  1  think  I  could 
do  with  juat  a  small  drink  to  wash  it  down." 

I  turned  at  once  to  the  camp  pantry  with 
my  hand  on  the  agmrdimte  bottle,  but 
White  Panther  stayed  me  with  an  imperative 
gesture. 

"What  will  you  take,  madam  ? "  he  said. 

She  pursed  her  lips  and  looked  up  at  him 
with  her  head  a  little  on  one  side. 

"  Well,"  she  remarked,  "  I  mustn't  stretch 
the  reaonrces  of  this  outpost  too  far— suppose 
we  say  a  small  wliisky-and-soda  ?  " 

There  was  a  silence.  , 

'*  Or,  if  you  haven't  soda,"  she  exclaimed, 
as  if  an  afterthought  struck  her,  "I'll  take 
it  plain — just  as  soon  have  plain  water." 

"Madam,"  replied  White  Panther  with 
dignity,  "  we  have  soda." 

He  came  across  to  where  I  stood  rooted  to 
the  ground. 

"  Aren't  you  j^oing  to  tell  her  we  haven't 
any  whisky  ?  "  I  whispered,  but  1  saw  from 
his  grim-set  jaw  that  he  would  rather  die 
tliaii  confess  such  a  defection  to  one  who 
had  Uiken  the  whole  thing  so  seriously. 
His  frenzied  glance  ranged  the  stores — mine 
followed — and  both  came  to  a  sudden  stop 
at  the  squat  whisky  bottle  that  held  our 
methylated  spirit.  We  faced  each  other.  It 
had  been  done  before — our  acquaintance  with 
prairie  literature  taught  ns  that.  It  had 
been  done  before,  and  done  without  soda. 
Our  glances  mot  furtively— no  word  was 
spoken.  I  turned  away  and  presently  heard 
the  sound  of  a  bottle  chink  against  a  glass, 
and  then  the  pop  of  a  soda-water  cork. 

When  White  Panther  approached  the 
hammock-chair  with  a  tumbler  half  full  of 
fizzing  liquid  in  his  hand,  our  prisoner  cer- 
tainly looked  astonished.  She  glanced  from 
White  Pantlier  to  me  very  curiously,  and 
took  the  glass  from  his  hand. 

*'  Well.  Good  fishing  I  "  she  said  in  a 
cordial  voice,  and  drank  it  off.  I  half 
expected  her  to  die  at  once,  but  she  only 
coughed  and  prilled  a  big  handkerchief  out 
of  one  of  the  roomy  pockets  of  hi^r  coat  and 
wiped  her  eyes.  Then  she  looked  at  us  both 
agiiin,  and  remarked  \'ery  gnively— 

"TliEit's  a  fine  dry  whisky,  senor — Mexi- 
can brand,  I  presume.  I  wi?ih  I  had  got 
some  like  it  for  my  boys.  I  believe  it  would 
satisfy  them  sooner  than  Scotch." 

Then  she  coughed  again  —  very  up- 
roariously this  time  —  hehind  her  hand- 
kerchief. I  still  felt  uneasy,  and  I  was  much 
relieved  when  she  lifted  her  fitce,  to  see  that 
her  eyes  were  twinkling. 

"Why,  this  is  like  old  times!"  she  cried 


gaily.  "  Don't  think  it's  my  first  experience  of 
being  taken  prisoner.  Oh,  no  !  I  was  over 
in  Arizona  in  '78 — haviiig  a  prowl  round 
with  poor  Harry.  The  freebootera  got  hold 
of  us — thought  we  were  spies — kept  us  in 
their  cave  best  part  of  a  week.  Never  had 
such  a  good  time  in  my  life— never  !  " 

"  Did  you  live  in  a  cave  ? "  said  White 
Panther. 

"  We  did.  Such  a  cave,  too.  Talk  about 
Arabian  Nights.  Right  up  on  the  mountain- 
side—just a  little  dark  entrance;  but  I 
thought  I  was  dreaming  when  I  got  inside. 
Turkey  carpets  on  the  floor — silk  cushions- 
grand  pianos —electric  light — iced  cham- 
pagne—^a^e  ffe--  --"  She  paused  and  looked 
keenly  at  us.  We  had  drawn  quite  close  and 
were  drinking  in  every  word. 

"  The  only  drawback  I  found  with  the 
place,"  she  continued  carelessly,  "  was  that 
they  would  leave  the  nuggets  of  gold  about 
the  floor,  and  poor  Harry  (my  lute  luisbaud) 
being  shortsighted,  used  to  keep  tripping 
over  them.  Why,  there's  nothing  in  the 
world  hke  being  out  tiicre  and  seeing  tilings 
you  would  never  dream  of  at  home.  Not 
but  what  I  was  very  glad  to  get  home,"  she 
added  thoughtfully. 

"  Are  you  English,  then  ?  "  asked  White 
Panther,  and  the  question  was  on  my  lips' 
too,  for  she  was  so  different  to  Mamma  and 
all  the  ladies  we  knew. 

"  Well,  I  should  hope  so,"  she  observed 
drily,  and  that  brief  remark  went  a  long 
way  to  curing  us  of  our  Mayne  Reid  fancies. 

"  There's  no  place  like  the  old  place,"'she 
continued ;  "  and  as  1  always  say,  you'll  find 
sportsmen  all  the  world  over,  but  they  always 
came  from  England  to  start  with.  Now  just 
as  an  instance — a  couple  of  years  ago,  while 
I  was  living  with  my  youngsters  out  in.  ■" 

But  our  greedy  ears  never  heard  where, 
for  at  that  moment  a  clear,  linging  voice 
from  beyond  the  trees  called  out — 

"  Mummy  !    Mummy  !    Where  are  you  ? 

'*  Hal — lo  !  "  vociferated  our  captive  in 
reply.    Then  she  turned  to  White  Panther. 

"  Senor  Paiitiier,"  slie  said,  "  here  are 
some  of  my  people  come  to  find  me.  I  really 
feel  quite  flattered — and  1  suppose  I  must 
explain  the  situation." 

1  looked  ab  him  also,  but  he  avoided  our 
glances  and  began  to  kick  at  a  stump  of 
wood  in  the  ground ;  then  he  said  hurriedly — 

"  No — don't ;  and — you're  quite  welcome 
to  any  barbel  you  like— in  future." 

"Thank  you,'*  she  replied  heartily,  "  but 
I  won't  touch  one  of  'em.  What's  more,  I'll 
send  you  round  a  bucket  of  ground-bait  in 
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the  moniii^.  I'm  pretty  sure  I  owe  you 
some.    My  own  special  mixture,  so  give  it 

a  trial. 

"  Now  then,  Trix,  what  <lo  you  want  ?  " 
she  cried,  as  a  giri  came  down  the  path 
followed  by  a  gentleman  who  was  trying  to 
protect  her  from  the  springing  branches— a 
girl  with  a  mischievous,  dainty  face,  fair  hair 
curling  up  under  her  tam-o'-slianter,  and 


her  lips  parted  in  a  surprised  little  smile.  I 
was  used  to  fashionable  ladies  np  at  the 
house,  and  at  first  glance  I  thought  Trix 
was  fashionable,  too,  but  there  was  a  certain 
untidiness  about  her.  Her  dress,  if  well 
cut,  was  certainly  well  worn,  the  lace  round 
her  throat  wasa'little  draggled ;  but  then  her 
face  was  a  picture,  and  every  expression  that 
crossed  it  was  more  cjiptivating  than  the  last. 
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But  when  we  glanced  at  tiie  gentleman  who 
was  holding  back  the  ]jranches,  we  became 
transfixed  where  we  stood — for  it  was  Father! 

"  Why,  Mummy,"  said  Tris,  "  the  Ever- 
ards  have  called,  and  Mr.  Everard  came 
down  with  me  to  look  for  you." 

That's  very  charming  of  Mr.  Everard," 
rettiarked  our  prisoner,  holding  out  her  hand 
with  a  smile.  I  have  never  seen  Father  so 
deferential  and  courtly  ;  he  bowed  over  the 
poacher's  hand  and  was  just  in  the  middle 
of  a  little  speeeh  aboiifc  the  pleasure  the 
meeting  gave  him,  ,wbeu  hia  eve  fell  on 
White  Panther. 

Willy!  "  he  said,  in  quite  a  different 
voice,  "  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"Why,  is  that  a  boy  of  yours?"  de- 
manded the  poaciier,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  with  her  shrewd  blue  eyes. 

Father  gave  an  uneasy  assent. 

^'  Keally  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  And  we've 
'been  spending  the  whole  afternoon  together 
witliout  knowing  it !  He's  a  very  fine  fellow, 
Mr.  Everard,  and  I  congratulate  you." 

Father  looked  extremely  perplexed.  It 
was  quite  unusual  for  him  to  look  upon 
Willy  as  a  matter  for  congratulation. 

"  I  iiope  they  haven't  disturbed  your  fish- 
ing," he  said.  "  Miss  Trix  has  been  telling 
me  what  a  good  fisherman  you  are." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Trix,  turning  to  White 
Panther.  "  You  should  see  the  baskets 
she's  been  bringing  home  lately." 

Our  prisoner  laughed. 

"  Your  'fishing,  1  believe,  Mr.  Everard," 
she  observed. 

"  No  ;  indeed,  no  !  "  cried  Father  ;  "yours 
—if  you  will  do  me  the  honour.  I  hope 
you've  had  some  fair  sport  to-day." 

"  Weil,  no  ;  the  barbel  have  had  a  holiday 
this  afternoon,  and  we've  been  iiaving  a  long 
talk  instead,"  rephed  our  prisoner,  while 
Trix  exclaimed  reproachfuUy — 

"  Oh,  Mummy !  I  believe  you've  been 
yarning.  You  poor  things  I  I  know  what 
she  is."  And  she  looked  at  us  with  a  tender 
pity  that  was  very  bewitcbiug.  But  Father 
could  hardly  concesil  his  annoyance. 

"  They  must  have  been  worrying  you," 
he  remarked.  '  "They're  an  extraordinary 
couple.    I  really  must  apologise  for  them." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  beg  you  won't.  I'm  the 
one  to  apologise  for  intruding  into  their  own 
especial  domain." 

"  Ah !  and  I'm  afraid  they  hardly  know 
how  to  do  the  honours  at  present,"  said 
Father  rather  bitterly. 

"  Oh !  I  can  assure  you  they  did  the 
honours,"  replied  the  stout  lady.     "  They 


gave  me  quite  a  warm  welcome  and  treated 
me  with  most  unexpected  hospitahty," 

I  shuddered,  but  Father's  face  suddenly 
brightened. 

"Is  that  so  ?"  he  said.  "Well,  I  am  very 
delighted  to  hear  it  ;  and  I  must  tell  you 
that  it  was  my  ambition  to  be  the  first  to 
entertain  you  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I 
am  gratified  to  know  that  it  is  'my  son  who 
has  been  before  nie.  Still,  let  me  show  you 
that  my  welcome  can  be  as  cordial  as  his." 

"  Very  good  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  replied  the 
poacher,  with  a  broad  smile.  "  But  where's 
your  wife  ?  I  mustn't  keep  her  waiting  any 
longer.  I  suppose  your  young  people  would 
rather  stay  whore  they  are  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  why  they  are  here  at 
all,"  remarked  Father.  "  They  ought  to  be  at 
their  lessons." 

"  My  friend,  they'll  learn  more  lessons  out- 
side the  schoolroom,  days  like  this.  Not 
only  learn  'em,  but  teach  'em,  too,"  she  added, 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "  Good-bye,  both 
of  you  ;  good-bye.  Glad  to  have  met  you, 
and  thank  you  for  giving  me  such  a  good 
time.  And  look  liere,  come  and  see  me  next 
week.  I've  got  some  fine  carp  in  the  pond, 
and  a  stack  full  of  rats ;  and  not  a  man- 
trap or  spring  gun  on  the  premises — I'll 
guarantee  that— won't  I,  Trix  ?  " 

"Oh,  Mummy  I "  said  Trix,  wilih  a  re- 
signed air,  as  she  took  her  by  the  arm  and 
led  her  away,  "  wha,^ver  are  you  talking 
about  ? "  Then  looking  at  us  with  a  be- 
witching little  smile,  she  added  :  "  She's 
quite  mad— and  such  a  responsibility." 

But  Father  stayed  behind  a  moment.  He 
was  smiling  very  kindly — and  put  his  hand 
on  White  Panther's  shoulder. 

"  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  I'm  pleased  witli  yon. 
Polite  attentions  to  a  stranger  are  rarely 
wasted,  and  in  this  case  they  have  found 
you  a  friend." 

Then  he  joined  the  others,  and  as  they 
disappeared  among  the  branches  we  heard 
him  exclaiming  at  the  state  of  the  path,  and 
assuring  his  companions  he  would  have  it 
attended  to  at  once. 

White  Panther  threw  himself  into  the 
hammock-chair,  and  1  sank  down  beside  him 
and  began  to  sift  the  sand  through  my 
fingers. 

"Who  is  she?"  I  said. 

He  shook  his  head  moodily. 

"  Do  you  think  she'll  tell  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  looked  up  quickly. 

"  No,  I  don't !  "  was  his  brief  reply,  and  it 
was  evident  that  if  White  Panther  had  made 
a  friend,  the  poaciier  had  found  ap  admirer. 


TH.K  casuiil  person,  va^^uely  interested 
in  the  beasts  and  birds  around  bim, 
is  inclined  to  look  upon  them  as  beings 
entirely  different;  in  every  respect  from  the 
species  of  animal  to  which  he  himself 
belongs.  In  taking  this  attitude,  he  not 
only  holds  a  quite  erroneous  view,  but  in  all 
probability  prevents  himself  from  obtaining 
the  pleasures  which  a  small  comparison  of 
animal  Hfe  with  that  of  human  beings  woiilil 
afford  him.  The  truth  is  that  the  student 
of  natural  history  is  at  every  turn  confronted 
with  facts  about  aniniais  which  have  parallels 
in  liumaii  beings — often  parallels  esact  to  an 
almost  inconceivable  degree  ;  and  a  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  ought  to  awaken  our 
interest  and  sympathy  for  the  dumb  creatures 
around  us.  In  their  behaviour  when  young, 
"  bird  babies  "  reflect  many  of  the  habits  of 
their  human  prototypes,  and  it  is  therefore 
possible  that  a  few  facts  about  them,  viewed 
from  an  eminently  human  standpoint,  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  genci'a]  reader. 

The  nurseries  in  which  bird  babies  arc 
brougiit  up  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
objects  in  Xature.  The  long-tailed  titmouse, 
for  example,  provides  for  its  young  not  only 
a  feather  bed  softer  than  that  of  the  most 
sybaritic  of  human  beings,  but  even  roofs  it 
over  with  moss  and  renders  it  watertight 
by  an  internal  covering  of  spider-webs  ; 
and  would  not  many  poor  little  children  at 
the  East  End  envy  the  young  ducks  revelling 
in  a  verital}lo  bed  of  eiderdown  plucked 
from  tlieir  mothers'  breasts  ? 


The  veracioiis  historian  is  compelled, 
however,  to  admit  that  in  bird  hfe,  as  in  our 
own,  there  is  a  submerged  tenth  whose 
children  have  to  put  up  with  much  dis- 
comfort. The  hoopoes,  for  instance,  for  all 
their  refinement  of  aspect,  generally  con- 
struct a  home  from  filthy,  decaying  matter 
and  dung.  In  China,  indeed,  they  evince  a 
d(!cided  preference  for  lioles  in  coffins,  and  in 
at  least  one  case  a  nest  has  been  found  in  the 
chest  of  a  decomposed  corpse.  Such  a  case, 
however,  may  fortunately  be  regarded  as 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  for  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  blind  mites  of  the 
feathered  world  are  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  exemplary. 

As  might  perhaps  be  expected,  it  is  in 
cases  where  the  nest  is  most  elaborate  that 
the  chicks  are  least  efficient  on  their 
emergence  from  the  shell,  while  the  young 
of  the  species  which  make  no  nest  at  all,  bub 
lay  their  eggs  on  the  ground  or  in  promis- 
cuous crannies,  usually  make  their  first 
bow  to  tlie  world  clad  in  downy  pelisses 
(really  singularly  like  those  in  which  small 
human  babies  are  often  clothed)  and  able  to 
take  the  initiative  in  their  daily  toddle  in 
search  of  food. 

Birds'  nests,  as  the  majority  of  people  are 
aware,  may  be  found  in  almost  any  con- 
ceivable situation^ — on  the  branches  or  in 
the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  ;  on  the  face  of 
cliffs  ;  on  the  ground  ;  in  rabbit  burrows ; 
or  even  occasionally  floatiTig  on  the  water  ! 

Not  less  diversified  than  the  situations 
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clioscn  are 
the  materials 
of  which  the 
birds'  nur- 
series are 
formed.  Vege- 
table life  it  is 
which  does 
duty  ill  most 
cases,  but 
in  some  de- 
mands are 
made  upon 
the  animal 
kingdom,  as 
happens,  for 
example,  with 
the  k  i  n  g- 
fisher,  which 
forms  a  nest 
entirely  of 
fish  -  bones. 
Other  at]uatic 
birds  maice 
their  bouses 
of  shells, 
while  swal- 
lows, martins, 
flamingoes, 
and  many 
others  de- 
scend to  the 

more  human  method  of  building  from  mud 
or  stones.     Houses  of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion must  not,  however,  be  looked  upon 
as  among  the  highest 
effoi-ts  of  bird  architeeture. 

With  these  few  words 
on  bird  nui'scries,  we  turn 
to  their  inmates,  the 
babies  themselves. 

Bird  babies,  like  those 


of  the  human  species,  though  occasionally 
pretty,  are  generally  (except  in  the  eyes 
of  then"  indulgent  parents)  very  mut^h  the 
reverse.  Sadly  in  want  of  clothing,  with 
eyes,  appearing  for  the  moment  ridiculously 
like  blue  goggles,  as  yet  unopened,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  mouths,  which  even  the 
most  lenient  must  account  preposterously 
lai^e,  nestlings  strike  a  note  of  hideouBness 
so  unrelieved  as  to  be  fiwcinating.  As 
in  the  human  race,  however,  even  the  un- 
attraetiveiiess  of  babies  has  its  exceptions, 
and  nothing  could  be  prettier  than  the 
sight  of  a  new-born  chicken,  pheasant,  or 
plover.  Kvcn  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
newly  born  are  unattractive,  the  gi'otesque- 
ness  of  their  forms  soon  disappears,  and 
with  more  elaborate  clothes,  and  eyes 
opened  almost  as  wide  as  their  expectant 
mouths,  bird  babies  at  this  stage  are, 
most  of  tliem,  beautiful  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  This  infantile  uttmctiveness 
is  seldom  permanent.  We  are  all  familiar 
witli  the  way  boys  and  girls  of  our  own 
species  pass  through  a  period  of  gawky 
awkwardness,  and  this  happens  no  less 
among  the  babes  of  which  we  write.  Particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  young  plovers,  sandpipers, 
and  the  like,  there  comes  a  time  when,  witli 
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legs  too  long  for  the  undeveloped 
wings  and  tail,  the  little  ones 
seem  inclined  to  totter  about  as 
though  outgrowing  their 
strength,  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  collapse  until  the 
moment  arrives  when  the  quills 
sprout  and  their  normal  balance 
is  once  more  restored. 

Hutching  successfully  accom- 
plished, Lhe  first — nay,  the  only 
consideration  is  food.  Most 
bird  babies  follow  in  their  early 
days  the  simple  but  singularly 
efficacious  plan  of  opening  to 
the    fullest    extent  their 
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the  old  bird  injects 
into  the  youngster's 
throat,  after  thrusting 
her  bill  into  its  mouth. 

Among  cormorants 
and  shag  we  get  the 
reverse  proceeding,  as 
with  these  Ijirda  it  is 
the  baby  which  pushes 
its  bill  as  far  down  tlie 
parent's  gullet  as  its 
outstretched  wings  will 
permit,  and  obtains  iu 
this  manner  the  (to 
it)  dainty  morsels  of 
lialf-macerated  fish 
which  the  old  bird  has 
recently  eaten.  Our 
illustration  depicts  a 
young  shag  in  the  very 


OW  LETS. 

capacious  mouths  in  readiness  for 
the  morsel  to  be  dropped  in  by  an 
assiduous  father  or  mother. 

There  are,  however,  no  small 
number  of  cases  in  which  strange  ^ 
and  interesting  methods  of  taking 
nourishment  are  resorted  to. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
a  bird  well  known  in  this  country 
—the  pigeon.  Most  people  with 
any  interest  in  bird  life  have 
heard  of  the  so-called  "pigeon's 
milk  1 "  but  Tiot  all  are  aware  that 
thi.'^  consists  of  a  secretion  which 
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act  of  dininer,  while  around  the  epicnreaii 
youngster  an;  ^i'oa])ert  anxiously  expectant 
brothers  and  sisters  (in  expression  curiously 
like  a  popular  comeilian)  awaitiuj^  their  turn. 
These  infant  "birds  are  certainly  among 
the  most  grotesque  to  be  found,  devoid 
as  they  are  of  any  pretence  of  dowiiy 
covering,  and  with  skin 
of  a  kind  of  purple- 
black  hue. 

The  pelican  is  an- 
other bird  which  feeds 
its  young  from  its  own 
dinner,  and  does  not, 
as  is  m  often  depicted  in 
ecclesiastical  heraldry, 
revivify  its  otfsprnig 
with  blood  from  its 
own  breast.  Opening 
wide  its  mouth,  it 
lets  the  youngsters 
take  their  fill  of  fish 
from  its  enormous 
pouch. 

At  first,  of  course, 
bird  babies,  like  the 
hmnau  variety,  are  en- 
tirely confined  to  the 
house ;  but  after  a 
short  time  they  will  oceasionally  venture  out 
of  the  nest  to  meet  their  parente  bringing  in 
food,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
those  species  .whose  house  is  on  the  ground. 

Another  of  our  illustrations  portrays  one  of 
the  most  interesting  birds  known  to  science— 
the  hoatzin.  Indigenous  to  South  Ameritsi; 
this  precocious  youngster  has  made  itself 
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famous  by  the  arboreal  feats  which  it  per- 
forms while  yet  at  a  very  tender  age.  On 
the  thumb  "  and  "  forefinger  "  of  the  young 
lioatzin's  wing  appear  tiny  claws  ;  and  armed 
with  these,  the  little  creature  crawls  out  of 
its  nest  and  clambers  about  the  boughs  of 
trees,  using  them  as  hands,  by  means  of 
which  it  hooks  itself 
along.  The  progress, 
indeed,  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  early 
pedestria.n  efforte  of 
the  human  baby,  whose 
lirst  perambulations  are 
made  with  the  assist- 
ance of  friendly  chairs 
and  other  funviture. 
These  little  claws  of 
the  hoatztn  are  only 
used  in  infancy, 
dropping  oil  as  soon  as 
the  power  of  flight  has 
been  attained .  The 
chief  interest  of  the 
species,  however,  at- 
taches to  the  fact  that 
it  is  ofie  of  the  most 
primitive  forms  of  bird 
now  in  existence,  and 
affords  an  importiuit  link  with  the  ancestry 
of  the  fowl  of  to-day.  Originally,  as  is 
generally  known,  birds  were  evoh'ed  from 
the  lizard  family,  and  the  hoatzin  forms 
a  comparatively  early  step  in  the  pro- 
gression from  reptile  to  bird.  Even  when 
its  wings  are  Ifidfed  igrs^vh,-  <  toi perfect 
are  they  that  no  upward  soarmg  can  be 
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negotiated,  and  their  only  use  is  in  makiiic^ 
short  flights  from  h  higher  to  a  lower  branoh, 
while  the  ease  with  which  the  hoatzin  climbs 
affords  another  indication  of  its  proximity 
to  the  lizard  tribe.  Before  leaving  the 
subject,  it  majr  be  remarked  that  claws  such 
aa  those  mentioned  are  found  in  many  birds 
before  hatching^  but  that  the  hoatzin 's  is  the 
only  case  in  which  tbey  afford  any  pn«!tical 
help. 

The  look  of  discomfort,  combined  with 
some  temper,  which  is  depicted  on  the 
countenance  of  the  baby  heron  possibly 
emphasises  liis  Hkcness  to  an  Indian  chief- 
tain, suggested  ill  tlio  first  instance  by  the 
peculiar  white  feathers  of  the  top-knot. 
Perhaps  his  troubled  face  results  from  the 


natural  discomfort  of  his  surroundings,  for. 
lialf-growi),  young,  newly  hatched  nestlings 
and  eggs  are  often  to  be  found  in  one  and 
the  same  nest ;  and  eggs,  liowever  warm 
they  may  be,  must  be  uncomfortable  bed- 
fellows. Certainly  the  nestling  heron  looks 
a  quaint  and  somewhat  pathetic  picture  as 
he  sits  there  almost  lost  amid  the  huge 
structure  of  sticks  which  forms  his  home. 

The  pure  white  down  which  encases  young 
eagles  and  falcons  gives  to  their  heads  a 
quite  venerable  appearance.  Indeed,  so 
much  is  this  the  case  that,  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  rock,  the  nestling  peregrine  reminds 
one  forcibly  of  the  pictures  one  sees  of 
St.  Simeon  Stylites  seated  on  his  pillar. 

Young  owlets,  on  the  other  hand,  first 
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coiisiTis  to  tlie  peregrine  though  they  be, 
have  an  air  of  being  well  groomed  and 
cared  for.  So  completely  are  they  wrapped 
up  that  the  vvliite  owlets  look  very  hke  large, 
round  powder-puffs,  and  are  quite  without 
the  old-fashioned  and  scraggy  appearance  of 
their  relations.  But  for  all  their  soft  looks, 
they  are  plucky  and  pugnacious  youngstei-s, 
and  an  incautious  hand  inserted  into  their 
gloomy  retreat  will  call  forth  a  chorus  of 
threatening  hisses,  bill  -  snappings,  and 
peouliiir  snoring  noises.  Moreover,  if  they 
can  bark,  iltey  are  not  without  a  companion 
bite,  and  the  in- 
truder wlio  has  the 
temerity  to  insist 
after  such  a  recep- 
tion will  frequently 
be  met  by  the  little 
ones  turning  on 
their  backs  and 
fighting  thus  for 
dear  life  with  their 
long,  sharp  claws. 

It  is  not  all  bird 
babies,  however, 
who  have  such  war- 
liiie  dispositions, 
and  the  young  of 
those  parents  who 
are  themselves  of 
a  timid  nature,  or 
unable  personally 
to  protect  tlieir 
offspring  from 
marauders,  fre- 
quently adopt  very 
different  tactics. 
Their  plnms^e  is, 
in  many  cases, 
so  beautifully 


adapted  to  the  surrounding  vegetation,  earth, 
or  stones,  as  to  be  practically  indiscernible  so 
long  as  the  chick  remains  still.  Indeed,  the 
aviary  is  able  to  afford  examples  of  protective 
resemblance  at  least  as  perfect  as  that 
demonstrated  by  beast  or  fish.  Hereditary 
instinct  it  is  which  teaches  the  baby  that  this 
protective  coloration  is  its  best  safeguard, 
and  it  is  not  slow  to  put  its  advantage  into 
practice. 

The  example  of  tliis  chosen  for  illustration 
is  the  case  of  the  stone  curlew.  The  tiny 
chick,  just  emerged  from  its  shell,  will,  at  the 
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approach  of  some 
real  or  supposed 
danger,  flatten  its 
little,  sand-colonred 

body  against  the 
sa  n  d  y  ground, 
Btretcli  out  its  neck 
to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  lie  t  li  e  r  e 
motionless  and  sil- 
most  indistinguish- 
able from  the  stones 
around  it,  until  all 
sign  of  danger  is 
past.  Unless,  in 
fact,  he  chances  to 
catch  sight  of  the 
heady,  yellovp  eye, 
the  man  will  be  a 
keen  observer  in- 
deed who  detects 
anything  different 

in  that  little  heap  from  others  on  the 
surrounding  waste. 

In  all  Nature  there  is,  perhaps  nothing 
more  wonderful  than  these  instinctive 
promptings  which  seem  in  animals  to  do  so 
much  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  reasoning 
powers.  In  the  case  of  the  bird  babies  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  it  is  iheir 
whole  life.  Tliis  it  is  which  prompts  the 
mothers  to  sit  on  the  eggs  till  the  tiny  mites 
emerge  from  them,  and  this  it  is  which 
prompts  these  same  mothers  to  go  in  seai'ch 
of  food  for  their  young. 

The  very  confined  situations  and  cramped 
f^narters  in  which  some  baby  birds  spend 
their  early  days  are  very  remarkable.  The 
six  young  blue-tits  fill  up  their  nest-hole 
fairly  well,  but  six  is  much  below  the 
average  for  these  prolific  little  birds.  Where 
are  the  others  of  the  family  ?  Perhaps  being 
sat  npon  by  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
out  of  sight.  Eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  is 
not  an  unusual  number. 

Even  six  young  birds  blessed  with  insati- 
able appetites  keep  both  parents  busy  from 
"  early  morn  to  dewy  eve  "  collecting  grubs 
and  caterpillars  ;  for  the  young  of  the 
majority  of  birds  are  fed  in  infancy  on  insect 
food ;  even  the  seed-eating  birds  are  no 
exception,  and  the  sparrow  may  claim  to  he 
a  useful  tiiember  of  society  wiiile  rearing  its 
family,  inasmuch  as  at  that  time — and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  sparrow  rears 
a  good  many  broods  in  the  year — it  feeds  its 
young  on  grubs. 

It  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  see  the 
rapidity  with  which  small  birds,  warblers  and 
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others,  will  collect  a  bcakful  of  insects  for 
their  yo^ng  broods,  and  the  amount  of  such 
food  the  ever-hungry  nestlings  will  devour. 
The  result  is  shown  in  their  extraordinary 
rate  of  growth  and  rapid  development. 

Young  chaffinches  and  hawfinches  are 
curiously  hairy  when  in  the  neat,  and  present 
a  very  extraordinary  appearance  before  they 
don  their  first  feather  suits. 

Flight  is  a  perfectly  natural  gift  to  birds  ; 
they  require  no  lessons  from  tlieir  parents, 
but  as  soon  as  their  wing  feathers  are 
sufficiently  grown  they  fly  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  young  of  the  raptores  certainly  want 
practice,  not  in  flight,  but  in  dexterity  and 
quickness  in  turning,  to  enable  them  to  catch 
tneir  prey  ;  and  the  young  of  this  class  of 
birds  are  accordingly  accompanied  by  their 
parents  after  they  leave  the  nest  until  they 
have  acquired  this  dexterity.  The  young  of 
the  insectivorous  birds  arc  earlier  able  to  get 
their  own  living,  and  therefore  this  parentid 
care  is  not  so  much  needed. 

And  so  at  length  comes  the  time,  hke  that 
in  the  mortal  liousehold,  when  the  youngsters 
must  make  their  own  way  in  the  world. 
Uutil  at  last  those  birds  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  must  exchange  the  land  of 
their  bi  rth  for  summer  shores,  set  out  on  their 
long  voyage;  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  in 
making  their  first  flight  across  the  trackless 
ocean,  it  is  not  the  tried  fathers  of  families 
who  lead  the  van  in  this  migration,  but  the 
inexperienced  youngsters  who  first  set  out, 
frequently  preceding  theiiv^arents  hj  many 
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STRONG  MAC. 


By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.* 


SYN'OPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS.— The  story  opened  in  the  schooUionse  of  I.owran.  The  PIoukIihiS 
MiitcU  lldv  liad  been  ;i  holitiay  since  tlie  beginning  of  time;  but  llonalii  Gracie,  the.  schonhnaster,  bad  un  this 
occasiou  denied  the  request  of  his  scholars.  A  riot  provoked  the  Dominie  into  strikiD<r  the  biggest  youth  in  the 
school,  Muckle  Sandy,  who  retorted  by  knocking  the  schoolmaster  dovm.  Dora  Gracie,  the  schoolmaster's  dan^ter, 
with  the  aid  of  "Strong  Mac,"  one  of  the  bigser  boys,  proceeded  to  teach  the  school.  'ITie  Dominie  himself 
comes  of  distinguished  stock,  but  has  fallen  on  evil  days  through  his  fatal  craving  for  drink.  Strong  Mac  wins 
the  "Single-handed"  cup  in  the  jilounliing  niateh,  Charlotte  Webster,  in  love  with  Strong  Mac,  is  alarmed  lest 
in  her  pique  at  his  preference  for  Adora  Gracie  she  has  betrayed  him  as  a  poacher  into  the  hands  of  the  laird's 
gamekeepers.  The  real  fact,  however,  was  that  an  incriminating  pheasant  in  Mac's  hag  bad  been  taken  from  his 
shoolders  by  a  boyish  devotee  of  Mac's,  known  as  Daid  the  Deil,  who  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  keeper's 
gun,  Strong  Mac  himself  being  released  as  blameless.  The  injury  to  the  boy  fired  Sharon  McCiilloch,  the  father 
of  Mac,  a  dour  enemy  of  the  great  landlord  from  reasons  of  ancient  wrong,  to  establish  afresh  a  right  of  way 
"to  kirk  and  market"  through  recently  locked  gates  on  the  I.aird's  estate.  Further  developments  showed  the 
repulse  of  the  Laird's  attentions  by  Adora,  and  the  revealing  to  the  former  that  Strong  Mac  is  probably  his  more 
favoured  rival,  .loci;  Fairies  and  Sandy  Ewan  arc  also  suitors  to  Adora,  and  Sandy  Ewan  plots  with  one  Crob 
McRobb  to  have  Mac  aeci:;ied  of  sheep-stealing;  and  as  Mae  and  Adora  loiter  homewards  from  a  party,  Mac  is 
arrested.  While  Mac  is  awaiting  trial,  Sandy  Euan  renews  his  suit  to  Adora  ;  and  when  again  rojecteil,  vows  to  be 
revenged.  On  the  day  of  the  annual  Presbyterial  Esaniinabion,  he  plies  the  weak  Dominie  with  drink,  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  Presbytery  are  kept  waiting,  and  eventually  defied  by  the  drunken  old  man,  who  is  thereupon 
dismissed  from  his  post  and  left  homeless  and  disgraced.  tjnex|iecteilly  set  free  by  the  Lord  Advocate's  decision, 
Strong  Mac  learns  from  Sidney  I^timer  of  what  has  befallen  Adora  and  her  father,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
murdered  liody  of  Sandy  F.wan  is  found  by  the  roadside  ;  and  while  he  halts  between  a  suspicion  that  Mac  is  guilly 
and  the  desire  to  spare  the  lover  of  Adora,  the  young  Laird  of  Lowran  is  himself  attacked  and  kidnapped,  and  Mac 
and  his  father  are  arrested  for  his  supposed  assassination.  Subsefjuent  events  illustrated  the  homelessness  of  Adora 
and  her  disgraced  parent  until  taken  care  of  by  the  old  maid  Aline  McQuhirr,  and  the  devotion  to  Mac  of  the  hoy 
Daid  the  l)eil,  who  returns  from  a  mysterious  absence,  maimed  by  the  cutting  out  of  his  tongue.  The  boy 
presently  recovers  sufficiently  to  warn  Adora  in  writing  that  "Laird  Latimer  is  no  deid.  They  pressed  him 
for  a  man  to  feeht  on  the  King's  ships,  thinking  he  was  some  ither  body.  But  he  got  afF,  and  has  gone  to 
fecht  Bony,  because  ye  wadna  hae  him— the  truth  as  sure  as  daith.—DAvm  ^IcRonEt."  And  Adora  decidra  that 
she  must  go  herself  to  Spain— to  the  armies.  It  is  the  sole  means  of  preserving  the  JlcCulincha,  and  of  preventing 
Sidney  Latimer  from  being  the  cause,  through  his  own  sullen  tempers,  of  the  death  of  two  innocent  men. 


CHAPTER  XXXIH. 

THE  CAPTAfN"  OF  THE  "'FORTUNE'S  QUEEN." 

TTIHAT  long  serrated  line  of  indigo  blue, 
J[_  flecked  with  touches  of  remote  white, 
waa  the  coast  of  Spain.  Adora  looked 
at  it  with  a  heart  that  struggled  to  be  brave. 
She  had  done  this  for  what — for  whom? 
The  litUe  iiousehold  gods  of  the  schoollionse, 
hitherto  stored  in  Caini  Edward,  had  pass(_'(l 
into  the  possession  of  others  that  she  might 
come  liitlier.  She  liad  left  lior  father  a  burden 
on  AUne.  An  additional  loan  (Adora  thought 
of  it  with  shame)  luid  been  obtained  from 
the  farmer  of  (Jairie  throngh  Aline's  media- 
tion. All  these  things  weighed  on  the  heart 
of  the  young  girl  beyond  even  the  thought 
of  the  strange  country  and  the  warring  un- 
known peoples  among  whom  she  was  soon 
to  find  herself. 

Oil  Adam  McQnhirr's  part  there  had  been 
great  willingness  to  lend,  even  to  give,  with 
the  sole  stipulation  that  his  wife  should  not 
be  told  of  his  genertfflity. 

*  Copyright,  1903,  by  S.  U.  Crockett,  in  the  United 
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"  It  wasna  her  that  brocht  the  siller  into 
the  home,  and  it  winna  hurt  her  no  to  ken 
liow  it  gangs  cot ! "  was  Adam's  view  of  the 
matter. 

But  his  kindness  had  gone  further.  Most 
opportunely  he  remembered  that  when  a 
liiddie  he  had  "shorn  on  the  next  rig"  along 
witli  a  callant  who  had  afterwards  Uikeii  to 
the  sea.  "And  they  tells  me,"  he  added, 
"  that  he's  up  to  the  neck  in  tlie  Portugal 
traffic.  It's  maistly  the  Oporto  wine,  ye 
ken,  that  the  Government  are  sae  keen  to  hae 
fowk  drink  nowadays ;  and,  fegs!  if  there's 
a  drappie  gaun,  Ebie  Sinclair  is  fell  sure  to 
be  in  the  thick  o't ! " 

So  after  many  backs  and  forths  of  letter- 
writing  unkindly  to  the  farmer's  stiff  fingers, 
Adam  McQuhirr  had  set  Adora  on  board 
Captain  Ehenezer  Sinclair's  shfp  at  Port 
Glasgow^  As  it  happened,  he  luid  business 
at  Falkirk — a  debt  to  collect,  as  he  asserted, 
for  "  some  twal'  score  o'  as  gnid  hoggets  as 
ever  gaed  to  tryst  or  market.  And  'gin  the 
man  be  na  at  Falkirk  on  the  Monday,  he  is 
sure  to  be  i'  the  Grassmaiket  o'  Edinburgh 
on  the  Wednesdag&tfea'by  LiOOQIC 
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At  any  nilc,  it  was  oljvi<insly  iiii  vm'^s  ih'wv^ 
for  Atlaui  to  set;  Adorn  on  boiird  tlit;  Forfiiniis 
Queen  as  she  lay  ofT  Port  (ihisgow,  ready  to 
spread  her  wings  for  flight,  along  with  other 
twenty  sail,  escorted  by  tUi-ee  of  His  Majesty's 
war-frigates  as  a  convoy,  and  their  destina- 
tion, as  at  present  announced,  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus. 

Ebeiiezer  Sinclair  proved  to  be  a  gruff, 
bearded  man  whose  vocabulary  of  Galloway 
Scota  had  taken  on  no  other  sea-cbange 
except  a  slight  flavoui"  of  the  Tail  of  tlie 
Bank.  He  receiveS  Adora  without  en- 
thusiasm—indeed, with  a  certain  daunting 
severity. 

"  y.G  ai'c  a  daft  liissie,"  he  siud,  glowering 
at  her  under  his  eyebrows,  "  to  gang  sae  far 
for  ony  man,  and  into  siccau  a  country.  But 
— I  kenned  your  faither  afore  ye  ;  and  ony- 
thing  that  Captain  Ebenezer  Sinclair  can  do 
for  ye  shall  no  be  found  wantin'," 

Once  on  deck,  he  called  Adora  to  him,  as 
he  stood  conning  the  ship  down  the  narrow 
muddy  river,,  and  in  the  interval  of  pro- 
claiming Anathema  Maranatiia  upon  all 
sailormen,  he  gave  her  sundry  counsels  of 
utility. 

"  I'm  a  rough  man,  liissio,"  he  said.  "  Ye 
will  often  hae  to  excuse  my  ill-scrapit  tongue  ; 
but,  ye  see,  tiiao  waistrils  gathered  olf  the 
seeven  seas  vvadna  understand  ony  ither  kind 
o'  talk.  But  it  will  be  as  weel  for  ye  to  say, 
'gin  onybody  speers,  that  Ebenezer  Sinclair, 
o'  Port  Glasgow,  is  your  uncle,  and  that  as 
ye  are  on  his  business,  he  will  answer  ony 
questions  that  folk  hae  to  ask.  An'  when 
ye  win  to  the  airmy,  baud  nae  talk  \vi'  this 
yin  or  that,  neither  wi'  sergeants'  cane  nor 
cockit  hat,  but  gang  straight  to  my  Lord 
Wellington  bimsel'.  An'  when  ye  meet  on 
wi'  him,  says  you  to  him  :  '  My  lord,  I  am  a 
decent  Scots  lass,  the  niece  o'  Captain 
Ebenezer  Sinclair,  o'  Port  Glasgow,  that  has 
dune  an  obleegement  or  twa  for  your  Lord- 
ship in  his  time,  and  nacthing  said  aboot 
it.'  Ditma  be  feared  o'  his  crooked  neb 
an'  his  grand  ways.  Haud  till  him,  and  aye 
keep  niiiidin'  him  o'  your  Uncle  Ebenezer. 
Then  oot  wi'  your  askiu',  lassie— an'  the 
Lord  be  mcrcifu'  to  ye  I  Fur  me,  I  wuss  I 
liad  been  a  younger  man,  to  hae  a  lass  come 
that  far  for  the  sake  o'  me.  JSTo  but  what  I 
hae  seen  the  day— aye,  and  let  it  slip  awa' 
frae  me  like  a  slack-banded  villain  !  And 
noo  I  am  ower  auld  for  ony  young  thing  to 
gang  to  the  doorstep  for  the  sake  o'  my  auld 
cankei-ed  veesage,  wrinkled  and  wizened  up 
like  a  year-auld  tawtie  ! " 

So,  as  Adora  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 


Foiidiic's  Qweii,  ol'  Port  Glasgow,  it  was  as 
niece  of  the  cajitain  and  owner  of  that  stout 
brig  that  she  made  her  passage.  She  had  a 
Spanish  gmmmar  and  dictionary  constantly 
in  her  hand,  and  she  laboured  hard  at  the 
language,  enlarging  the  scanty  vocabulary 
which  Sharon  McOuUoch  had  taught  her 
during  those  summer  evenings,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  tales  of  the  old-time  Free 
Trade,  and  his  explanation  of  the  nicks  on 
the  handle  of  the  Leonese  knife. 

Besides  the  master,  there  were  two  young 
officers  on  board,  the  fii'st  and  second  mates, 
both  hailing  "  oot  o'  the  Clyde."  John  AVhite, 
the  first  mate,  was  a  tall  blonde  son  of  Anak, 
with  a  sort  of  gentle  perspiration  always 
breaking  over  him,  whicli,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  caused  the  crew  to  dub  him  Sweatin' 
Jock.  The  other,  Edgar  Hillowton,  was 
a  stoutish,  thick-set  little  man,  with  a 
tremendOM  voice,  and  a  fist  like  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  So  that  if  the  crew  bad  any 
nickname  for  him,  they  confined  it  strictly 
to  the  forecastle. 

A  well-found  ship  was  the  Fortune's  Queen. 
There  was  no  lack  of  sound  viand  or  excellent 
water  on  board,  nor  was  the  "auld  man"  at 
ail  stingy  with  a  drop  of  grog  upon  occasion. 
Bnt  it  was  a  working  ship.  If  any  A.B. 
did  not  do  the  whole  duty  of  man  aboai-d 
ship,  be  beard  about  it  unto  demonstration, 
and  the  next  time  was  apt  to  do  it  on  the  ran. 

Adora  thought  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the 
fine  swift  war-frigates  working  the  convoy 
like  shepherds'dogs,  bringing  up  the  laggards, 
restraining  the  clean-heeled,  and,  as  often  as 
a  clump  of  sails  showed  suspect  above  the 
horizon,  forming  np  for  defence,  the  black 
nmzzles  of  the  guns  showing  at  the  port- 
holes, ready  to  fight  to  the  death  for  the 
commerce  committed  to  them.  Verily,  as 
our  great  enemy  said  in  18i;i,  we  were  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers — only  the  shopkeepers 
could  fight  and  did  fight  for  their  shops,  and, 
above  ail,  for  the  right  of  the  highway  of 
the  sea  upon  which  to  bring  home  their  wares. 

The  coast  of  Spain  was  stecl-grey  and 
ragged  in  the  distance,  when  there  shot  out 
towards  the  convoy  a  swift  Basque  schooner, 
crusted  to  the  masthead  with  the  salt  Biscay 
spray.  The  three  Jiritish  frigates  insUmtly 
closed  in.  There  ensued  a  going  and  coming 
of  messages,  hot  consultations,  and  in  an 
hour  the  direction  of  the  whole  convoy  was 
changed.  San  Sebastian  had  been  taken 
with  infinite  fury  and  shame.  The  port  of 
Bilbao  was  in  British  hands,  and  my  Lord 
Wellington  was  CiiUing  np  every  soldier  and 
every  pound   of    provend  an^,  ounce  of 
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aiiiiiitinitiun  for  liis  (la.sli  across  the  Pyrenees 
into  Fiuucu. 

Amoug  others,  the  Foriime's  Queen  recei  ved 
orders  to  cross  the  bar  of  the  Kervion,  and 
disload  her  cargo  at  the  quays  of  the  port  of 
Bilbao. 

Throu^li  the  white  breaking  surf  the  ship 
of  Captain  Ebenezer  Sinclair  U)ok  lier  way 
to  lier  new  destination.  Tlie  narrow  Nervion, 
witli  t)ie  straiglit  qnays  of  Bilbao  on  either 
side,  seemed,  after  the  leaping  surges  of 
Biscay,  no  more  than  an  ugly  ditch. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  and  rising  tier 
above  tier  up  the  hillside,  Adora  saw  the 
white  houses  'Of  the  town  of  many  sieges, 
and  the  wooded  heights  that  stand  about  it. 
She  heard  the  speech  of  the  chill  disdainful 
Basque  folk,  proud  of  their  fveros  and  their 
unknown  ancient  descent.  Mixed  with  them 
were  the  soldiers  of  a  dozen  nationalities  — 
British,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Braz,ilian«, 
Hanoverians,  Swiss.  A  clamour  of  voices, 
a  swarm  of  men,  not  a  woman  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  Such  was  Adora's  first  impression 
of  Spjiin  from  the  ship's  deck. 

The  captain  of  the  Fortime's  Qimn  was 
abundantly  fitted  to  hold  his  own  iu  such  a 
scene.  Never  had  the  virtues  of  Galwegian 
vocabulary  added  to  the  powera  of  vitupera- 
tion acquired  along  the  water-front  of  fifty 
ports  stood  the  stout  mariner  in  better  stead. 
He  sent  Adora  down  to  his  cabin  and  saw  to 
the  closing  of  the  }>ortlioles.  Then  lie  went 
on  deck  and  expressed  his  opinions  with  a 
sober  joyous  freedom. 

"It'sasweelMr.  McPhuil,  o'  St.  Outhbert's, 
disna  hear  me,  or  I  wad  hae  sma'  chance  o' 
the  nest  eldership  when  \  get  hame,"  he 
conlided  to  Jock  White,  his  first  mate,  who 
stood  by  his  side  with  a  pistol  in  each  pocket. 
"  But,  faith  !  this  is  nae  place  to  be  askin'  a 
blessin'  afore  meat  in !  The  strong  hand, 
the  primed  pistol,  and  the  braid  aith — them's 
the  jockies  that  wil!  Itfing  ye  safe  hame  to 
your  wife  and  sma'  family.  An'  after  that, 
ye  can  gang  to  the  kirk  three  times  ilka 
Sabbath  to  square  the  account,  'gin  it  happens 
that  your  conscience  checks  ye." 

And  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  181;-},  these 
were  largely  the  moral  principles  of  the  Scot 
abroad.    They  have  altered  since,  of  course. 

Now,  Captain  Ebenezer  was  a  stout  and 
valiant  sailor,  and  he  had  kept  the  type  of 
his  farming  stock  intact  through  yeara  of 
sea-spray  and  wind-tan.  Also  liis  heart,  un- 
known to  itself,  had  grown  warm  for  his  girl 
])assciiger.  He  knew  the  perd  of  her  journey, 
the  wild  places  into  which  she  must,  venture, 
and  in  special  he  heard  with  terror  and 


shame  the  unspeakable  detiiils  of  the  sack  of 
San  Sebastian,  the  deepest  dlsgnice  with  which 
the  British  Army  has  ever  been  attainted. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  he  feared  for  Adora, 
and  he  resolved  that  he,  a  countryman  and  a 
bachelor,  without  a  soul  to  mourn  for  him, 
or  tiie  bond  of  tie  domestic,  should  under- 
take the  girl's  task  while  she  remained  by 
the  vessel,  or  If  that  could  not  content  her, 
lie  would  accompany  Adora  on  her  quest. 

Tlie  next  evening  after  supper  he  opened 
out  his  plan. 

"  Lassie,"  he  said,  "  I  am  an  auld  carle, 
but  Hke  an  aik  tree  in  the  plantin',  gye  an' 
sturdy  aboot  the  girth.  I  will  never  tak 
ony  maiden's  e'e  for  my  beauty,  though 
some  that  I  ken  o'  micht  do  waur  tlian  draw 
up  wi'  the  auld  sailoi'man,  into  a  snug  bit 
anchorage  wi'  white  stanes  aboot  the  door, 
and  gravelled  walks,  and  maybe  a  painted 
figurehead  or  twa  set  up  aneatli  the  flagstaff. 
But,  lassie,  that's  neltlier  here  nor  tiiero  ; 
an'  we'll  e'en  let  that  flee  stick  to  the  waa'  !  " 

The  captain  of  the  Fortunes  Queen  rested 
his  eyes  a  moment  or  two  a  little  sadly  on 
Adora,  who  sat  witii  her  slender  pocket-book 
open  before  her.  The  captain  had  been 
changing  ten  of  her  scant  store  of  English 
guineas  into  Spanish  dollffi"S,  which  now  sat 
sqaatly  before  her  in  a  canvas  bag.  Certainly 
Ebenezer  Sinclair,  of  the  good  sliip  Forti/iifi's 
Qi(ee)i,h'a.d  not  made  money  by  the  exchange. 

"  Aweel,  hissle,"  lie  continued,  seeing  she 
did  not  answer,  "  we'll  say  niie  inair  aboot 
tliat.  Auld  ('aptain  Ebenezer  made  his  bed 
hmg  syne,  and  noo  them  that  he  wad  tak 
winna  liae  him,  and  them  that  wad  tak  him 
he  wadna  hae  at  a  bargahi.  But,  lassie,  ye 
can  look  in  the  glass,  and  if  ever  on  your 
travels  ye  come  across  onybody  tliafc  micht 
pass  for  your  born  sister,  you  julst  send 
woi"d  to  the  auld  captain,  and  fcgs  !  Ebenezer 
Sinclair  will  brush  himsel'  up,  and  pit  on  his 
Sunday  coat,  an'  syne  aff  to  try  his  luck  !  " 

Adora  smiled,  but  still  said  nothing. 
There  was  a  little  pile  of  dollars  laid  in  a 
place  by  themselves,  which  seemed  to  belong 
to  nobody.  These  were  the  covenanted 
pieces  for  Adora's  passage-money,  presently 
in  dispute  between  them. 

*'  Na,  na,"  said  the  captain ;  "  na,  na,  lass. 
Your  bite  and  your  sup  are  neither  here  nor 
there.  And  faith  !  if  ye  count  a'  the  repairs 
ye  hae  made  in  my  wardrobe— no  to  gie  the 
thing  a  mair  intimate  name — faith !  Fm 
thinkin'  the  balance  nncht  well  be  on  the 
ithcr  side  !  When  I  cam  frae  the  Tail  o' 
the  Bank,  I  declare  I  had  neveria,  hale  clout 
to  sit  me  doon  on  ;  and  now  I  micht  dance 
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the  Keeluiit  ^\\\^  afore  tlie  Queen  lierser— - 
(iod  bless  licr  I  — and  never  be  shamed. 
Siller,  na  faith  !  If  there's  ouy  siller  gangiu', 
it's  Captain  Ebenezer  Sinclair  that  will  hae 
to  pay  the  piper." 

"  But,  captfiiu,"  said  Adora,  with  genuine 
distress  iu  her  voice,  "  it  was  agreed  between 
us.  Mr.  McQidiiiT,  of  the  Gairie,  told  me 
liimself  that  tlie  cliarj^e  for  my  passajje  was 
exceedingly  reasonable  ;  and,  indeed,  take  it 
you  must." 

And  she  pushed  the  little  pile  of  pieces 
towards  the  old  saihir'  who  looked  at  the 
dollars  m  if  each  might  be  expected  to  bite. 
Then  he  shook  his  head  still  more  em- 
phatically. 

"  Na,  ua,  lafisockie,"  he  said.  "  Captain 
Ebenezer  has  no  come  to  that  o'fe  yet,  that 
he  wad  tak  the  hard-won  siller  o'  a  Lowi-an 

lass,  who  hae  corned  to  a  foreign  land  to 
save  a  lad  frae  the  wuddy  (gallows).  And 
mair  nor  that,  hearken  you  to  me,  mistress, 
ye  are  gangiu'  to  nae  misleared  airmy  by 
yoursel'— Captain  Ebenezer  Sinclair  couldna 
sleep  sound  in  his  bunk  for  thinkiir  o't. 
The  ship  is  braw  and  safe  wi'  Sweatia'  Jock 
White  there  and  Lang-airmed  }lillowt.oii  to 
look  after  her,  no  to  speak  o'  thae  deevils  o' 
artillerymen  up  there  on  the  hillside,  wi' 
their  pieces  primed  to  the  mnzzle.  Na,  na  ! 
Gallowa'  is  Gallowa' ;  aud  it  shall  never 
be  said  that  a  Gallowa'  man  let  a  Gallowa' 
lass  gang  her  lane  into  sic  a  deil's  byke  o' 
wickedness  as  the  cainp  o'  the  allied  armies. 
Guid's  truth,  no  !  " 

Aud  thongh  Adora  strove  valiantly  to 
carry  out  alone  what  she  had  imagined 
alone,  the  sturdy  sober  determination  of  the 
veteran  was  too  much  for  her.  And  when 
she  left  the  gate  of  Bilbao  with  a  pass  from 
the  Governor,  the  stout  sailor-like  figure  of 
Captain  Ebenezer  Sinclair  marched  at  the 
right  hand  of  her  mule. 

In  vain  in  that  land  of  cavaliers  had  she 
besought  him  to  ride  also. 

'*  Its  110  U.)\-  nie  at  my  time  o'  life  to  be 
teniptin'  Providence  on  ony  beast's  riggin' !  " 
was  ail  his  answer.  And  so  ho  trudged 
along  stoutly,  with  a  complete  pirate's  arma- 
ment at  his  lielt,  entirely  careless  of  the 
amusement  the  convoy  caused  to  the  entire 
garrison  of  Bilbao. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

exemy's  country. 

Luckily  for  the  little  cavalcade  which  went 
forth  from  the  gate  of  Bilbao,  on  tlie  side 


which  looks  along  the  liill-foreheads  towards 
S.(ii  Sebastian,  they  came  across  many  parties 
taking  their  way  north-eastward  with  stores 
for  the  troops,  arms  and  armament  for  head- 
quai-ters.  Among  these  were  several  trans- 
port officers  who  had  been  long  in  Spain 
and  who  knew  Captain  Ebenezer  well.  To 
them  the  master  of  ships  frankly  explained 
himself. 

"  Noo,  lioiu'ken,"  he  said,  "  ye  ken  Eben 
Sinclair  frae  Gallowa'  ;  or  if  ye  dinna,  it's 
time  ye  did.  His  word  is  as  gnid  as  his 
aitii,  though  whiles  no  juist  fjae  convincing 
amang  sailorfolk.  Weel,  here  is  Eben  cut 
adrift  frae  his  ship  and  wi'  a  bonny  bit  craft 
in  tow.  Noo,  it's  nae  use  speakin'  to  thae 
haythen  folk.  Them  I'll  shoot  at  the  first 
word,  'gin  yin  o'  them  meddles  the  la^. 
But  as  for  you,  ye  are  bauld  birkies  and 
understand  a  gnid  Scots  tongue.  Noo,  the 
lass  is  no  for  you,  nor  for  your  like.  She's 
my  aiti  sister's  dochter,  'gin  it  behoves  ye 
to  ken,  and  she  is  gaiin  to  find  a  certain 
Captain  Sidney  Eatimer,  tliat  was  lust  heard 
o'  here  in  the  King's  airuiies.  So  her  and 
me  are  gangin'  to  my  Lord  Wellington  to 
get  news  o'  the  lad.  And  if  ony  man,  be  he 
French  or  English,  Scot,  Irisher  or  black 
Bon  Dumbolino,  sets  a  finger  on  the  lass 
that's  kin  to  Ebenezer  Sinclair,  he  will  find 
hipisel'  shot  oot  o'  hand,  aud  then  if  he's  no 
deid,  my  friend  wi'  the  crookit  nose  will 
forthwith  order  him  t,o  be  liangcd  for  a 
warnin'  to  a'  blackguards  I    Tliat's  a' !  " 

***** 

The  headquarters  of  Lord  Wellington's 
armies  was  presently  at  the  village  of  Estella, 
a  tumble  of  white  houses  with  rickety  green 
suu-shutters,  streets  of  alternate  mud  and 
ankle-deep  duat,  white  as  flour,  a  village 
that  scrambled  and  struggled  up  a  grey  hill- 
side in  the  heart  of  the  Pyrenees.  By  its 
position  Estella  forms  a  natural  sti'ongliold, 
and  all  war  commanders  have  striven  foi"  its 
possession,  from  the  earliest  guerillas  who 
withstood  the  Roman  arms,  to  the  last 
Carlists  who  tried  hard  to  ])ut  life  into  the 
bleaching  bones  of  a  dead  cause. 

But  Estella  was  many  long  leagues  across 
the  mountains,  the  way  thither  perilous  with 
desperate  unfed  men,  who  cared  not  in  what 
way,  or  from  whose  military  train,  their 
bellies  were  filled. 

The  last  months  of  Wellington's  sojourn 
in  Spain  were  marked  by  the  growing 
brigandage  of  the  country  populations,  and 
by  the  stern  methods  of  oppression  which  in 
turn  caused  the  Spaniards  of  the  north-west 
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to  bate  the  British  troops  more  bitterly  than 
the  French  themselves. 

Nor  was  this  wholly  the  fault  of  the 
Spaniards.  From  the  first  they  had  lacked 
generals— and,  indeed,  officers  of  any  rank — 
in  whom  they  could  have  confidence.  Tlieir 
large  armies  never  liad  any  cumniissariat 
worthy  of  the  name.  Their  troops  in  the 
field  were  never  fed  SiU'e  by  partaking  with 
British  soldiers,  never  paid  except  out  of  the 
British  army  chests  ;  above  all,  if  they  were 
caught  phmdering  while  near  the  provost- 
marshals  of  "  El  Grftn'  Lor',"  they  were 
promptly  and  remoraelessly  banged. 

Moreover,  it  was  no  wonder  if  the  sack  of 
San  Sebastian  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  such 
men,  and  if,  hungry  and  desperate,  with 
winter  closing  in  upon  them,  these  starving 
bands  flung  tliemselves  fiercely  upon  Wel- 
lington's rear,  and  cut  off  Ins  details  and 
provision-trains  as  if  he  had  been  in  an 
enemy's  country. 

Towards  evening  on  the  third  day  after 
leaving  Bilbao,  the  small  convoy  of  fourteen 
mules,  with  an  equal  number  of  muleteers, 
the  four  British  transport  officers,  and  our 
two  voyagers  arrived  at  the  little  hill  villj^e 
of  Hernani.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  a  village 
— a  "  farm-town  "  rather,  as  they  would  say 
in  Scothind.  whieli  denotes  a  large  farniliouKf: 
with  ouibuiidings.  Yet  Hernani  was  almost 
like  a  fortress,  its  walls  loupholed  and  ready 
for  defence,  the  cluster  of  huts  for  herdsmen 
and  labourers  well  away  from  the  main 
buildings,  while  at  the  end  of  the  little 
street  was  a  veiita-,  or  public-bouse  of  the 
commonest  sort,  the  immemorial  haunt  of 
brigands  and  broken  men  of  all  soi-ts. 

Ko  caution  was  used  by  the  four  British 
officers — all  of  them  sergeants  of  com- 
missariat, except  one  warrant-officer  on  loan 
from  a  frigate.  They  cared  nothing  for  the 
muleteers,  speaking  to  them  as  to  so  many 
.dogs,  and  treating  their  silent  resentment  as 
so  much  sulkiness  to  be  exorcised  with  blows 
and  curses. 

The  chamber  of  their  first  lodging  at 
Hernani  was  the  common  room  of  the  venta. 
But  tlie  British  sergeants,  loudly  swearing 
that  the  place  was  not  good  enough  for  an 
English  dog-kennel  (which  was  true  enough), 
made  bold  to  demand  quartera  of  the  owner 
of  the  farm,  Don  Juan  Hernani,  recently 
returned  to  his  pati'in)ouy  after  a  prolonged 
expulsion  during  the  Fi'ench  occupatioi;. 

The  night  was  already  falling  rapidly,  and 
at  these  altitudes  the  cold  began  to  bite 
keenly.  The  sergeants  hainmored  on  the 
door  with  the  butts  of  their  guns  and 


shouted  impatiently  for  tlie  inmates  to  open. 
At  last,  with  infinite  creaking  of  bolts  and 
jingling  of  chains,  the  great  door  was  opened, 
and  a  tall  stoop-shouldered  old  man  stood 
before  them,  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 

"What  might  it  happen  to  your  honours 
to  require  at  the  door  of  this  poor  house  ?" 
said  the  man,  with  the  utmost  formal 
politeness. 

The  four  sergeants  were  about  to  brush 
past  him  with  a  rough  word,  after  the 
manner  of  their  kind.  But  Adora,  who  had 
not  forgotten  certain  lessons  in  Spanish 
character  which  the  ex-smuggler  Sharon 
McGulloch  had  given  her  along  with  the 
Leonese  knife,  went  forward  and,  taking  the 
old  man's  hand,  kissed  it,  saying  in  her  pretty 
broken  child's  Spaiiisii:  "\Ve  ask  oidy  your 
liospitality  for  the  night.'* 
■  The  old  man  instantly  took  his  lantern 
in  t!ie  other  hand  and  offered  bis  arm  to 
Adora. 

"Your  Ladyship's  house  is  at  your  service," 
he  said.  "  Permit  an  ohl  man  to  attend  you 
to  your  chamber  !  " 

So  it  came  about  that  for  that  night  Adora 
was  lodged  as  a  grandee  of  the  first  class, 
while  in  the  wide  kitchen  or  house-place, 
the  three  sergeants,  the  warrant-officer,  and 
Captain  Ebenezer  waited  upon  themselves. 
Don  Juan  Hernani  occupied  only  two  or 
three  rooms  of  hia  large  house.  The  rest 
had  been  completely  gutted  by  the  attentions 
of  its  last  occupants,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Duke  (»f  Dalmatia.  But  nevertheless,  the 
old  Spaniard  proved  himself  an  epicure  after 
his  kind.  His  herdsmen  had  brought  liim 
game  from  the  bilk  in  celebration  of  his 
return,  and  he  prepared  and  cooked  it  in 
little  casseroles  m  a  tiny  kitchen  attached  to 
the  larger  sitting-room  by  a  short  piissage. 
As  he  finished  the  prepiiration  of  each  dish, 
he  would  transfer  all  the  eiioieest  portions  to 
Adora's  plate,  putting  up  himself  with  a 
crust  of  brciul  soaked  in  gra.vy,  and  sending 
all  the  rest  down  to  his  guests  in  the  kitchen. 
Adora  and  her  friend  Captain  Ebenezer 
did  their  best  to  mediate  between  the 
Bensitive  exigencies  of  Spanish  politesse  and 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  soldiers,  whom 
years  of  campaigning  had  accustomed  to 
take  the  gifts  of  the  gods  without  either 
"  Prithee  "  or  "  By  your  leave." 

Meanwhile  there  were  the  fonrteen  mule- 
teers. All  day  long  they  had  been  taking 
words  and  blows  with  a  dangerous  quietude. 
It  now  occurred  to  onejjf  the  Englishmen 
that  they  had  better  §^Q0wQto  |§aniai*d8 
were  spending  their  time.  ^ 
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"  The  bnites  will  get  drunk,  ten  fco  one  \  " 
Siiid  Sergeant  'Pjiddy,  who  liailed  from  the 
leafy  lanes  and  branibly  liedgcs  of  Essex, 
where  Buch  methods  of  spending  the  evening 
are  not  iinconimon.  "  Anyway,  they  will 
never  be  ready  for  tlie  morning  work  unless 
we  stir  tliem  up  a  bit.  A  little  kicking 
never  does  a  Don  any  harm  I  " 

It  was  by  such  methods  that  the  British, 
soldier  in  Spain  has  left  a  name  and  fame 
most  unsavoury  in  the  country  lie  delivered; 
so  that  to-day  the  general  sympathy  is  more 
with  the  Frenchnian,  who  oppressed  and  en- 
slaved, than  with  the  Briton,  who  shed  his 
blood  to  deliver.  Which  thing  shows  the 
advantage  of  personal  good  manners  even  in 
warfare. 

Now,  Pjbenezer  Sinclair,  like  a  cautious  old 
ship's  captain,  had  insisted  npoii  arrival  that 
the  ammunition  and  valuable  lading  of  the 
mules  should  be  placed  within  the  farm- 
buildings  of  Hernani,  and,  therefore,  out  of 
reach  of  the  muleteers  and  their  allies— with- 
out, that  is,  passing  through  the  bouse  of 
Don  Juan,  i)r  breaking  down  the  strongly 
barred  gate  of  the  alqimia.  It  was  to  this 
thoughtful  naval  ])re\'isiou  tliafc  the  party 
now  owed  its  safety.  For  hardly  had 
Sergeant  Taddy  and  Ilia  friend  "Warraii  t- 
offieer  Oswald  passed  oiitside  the  door  than 
a  bullet  whistled  from  the  direction  of  the 
vmta  and  flattened  itself  on  the  carved  work 
of  the  lintel  close  to  his  ear. 

"  Back  into  cover  ! "  cried  the  sergeant. 
"  To  your  mnekets,  boys !  There's  fun 
forward  ! " 

For  though  they  w^ere  ready  enough  to 
plunder  when  they  had  the  chance,  as  wx'l!  as 
prone  to  abuse  the  Spaniards  for  "  bally- 
banded  scaramouches,"'  these  soldiers  of  the 
great  Peninsular  commander  were  never  so 
well  pleased  as  when  there  was  prospect  of 
a  fight. 

"Can  you  load  muskets?"  they  asked 
Adora,  when  they  were  back  again  in  the 
kitchen. 

"No;  but  I  om  teach  her!"  ;nisvvered 
Captain  EbeiRV-er  promptly  before  the  girl 
had  time  to  speak. 

"  Well,  go  ahead,  then,  captiiin  ;  there  are 
plenty  in  that  rack  over  the  mantelpiece. 
And  keep  an  eye  on  the  old  Don,"  said 
Sergeant  Taddy.  "Blow  out  his  brains 
if  he  tries  any  of  his  Dago  tricks  on  true- 
born  Britons  ! " 

But  Don  Juan  Hernani  wont  calmly  about 
the  washing  up  of  his  dishes,  doing  it 
tinically,  rubbing  the  platra,  breathing  on 
and  polishing  the  glasses,  even  examining 


them  critically  with  one  eye  closed,  and  so 
on  till  lie  was  satisfied. 

Stray  shots  went  off  witliout.  Thei'e  were 
loud  cries  and  shrill  screams.  The  English- 
men looked  at  one  another  a  little  grimly 
and  sniffed  the  burnt  powder. 

"  I  think  if  these  are  only  our  muleteers," 
said  Taddy  to  the  warrant-officer,  Oswald, 
"  the  business  will  not  be  a  long  one." 

"  If,  by  the  grace  of  God,  my  particular 
rascal  has  Come  to  try  and  steal  my  saddle- 
bags, which  are  the  property  of  His  Majesty's 
(jiovernnient,"  cried  Sergeant  Taddy,  "  I 
shall  have  great  ]ileasure  in  putting  a  bullet 
through  him  !  I  never  saw  a  face  and  figure 
better  fitted  for  being  set  up  between  a  wall 
and  a  firing-party." 

The  cries  took  on  more  distinctness.  The 
shouters  seemed  to  be  rjuite  near  the  doore 
of  the  alipmia. 

"  San  Sebastian  !  "  "  Come  out  and  die, 
robliei'S  and  mui-derers  1 "  "  Dogs  of  Eng- 
lish !  Remember  San  Sebastian  and  come 
out ! " 

"  That  we  will !  "  said  Sergeant  Taddy, 
priming  his  nnisket.  His  pair  of  pistols  lay 
ready  on  the  table  before  him.  "  If  you 
refuse  a  Spaniard's  invitation,  he  knifes  you, 
so  they  say.  If  yon  accept,  yon  die  of  the 
grub  he  gives  you." 

"See  iiere,"  said  Oswald,  the  warrant- 
officer,  to  Captain  Ebenezer,  "none  of  us  can 
speak  their  beastly  lingo.  Just  you  ask  tiie 
old  fellow  over  there  which  is  the  way  to  a 
window  or  a  balcony  that  will  overlook  his 
front  door,  will  you  ?  Tell  him  he  is  to 
come  himself — to  go  in  front,  too.  And  by 
Heaven  !  if  he  gives  us  away— well,  there 
will  be  a  good  (-iovernnient  pistol  within  two 
inches  of  his  ear  I  " 

All  this  while,  Don  Juan  was  calmly  pro- 
ceeding with  his  after-dinner  work  of  washing 
up.  Adora  and  the  captain  went  to  him 
together,  and  then,  by  pooling  their  scanty 
store  of  Spanish,  finally  made  him  understand 
the  request  of  the  four  English,  soldiers. 

"  These  outside  there  are  but  sous  of 
dogs !"  he  said,  jerking  his  elbow  towards  the 
door  ;  "  they  will  Jiot  venture  here.  They 
know  Don  Juau  Hernani  I  " 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Captain  Ebenezer 
in  English  ;  "  but  these  four  gentlemen  in 
the  kitclien  are  somewhat  hasty  in  their 
manner.  You  see,  Senor  Don,  they  are  in 
charge  of  a  considerable  aninimt  of  military 
stores,  and  if  they  lose  so  much  as  a  musket 
or  a  pound  of  powder,  it  will  be  the  woi-se 
for  them ! "  ^  i 

"The  worse  iflwte*tmV«^i?g(te  firet !" 
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growled  the  wari-ant-officer,  Oswald,  who  had 
come  to  the  door.  "  Do  tell  the  old  cockatoo 
to  hurry  up.  AVe  cau't  keep  these  noisy 
donkey-prickers  waiting  all  nigbt ! " 

■  Adora  managed  to  convey  the  substance, 
though  not  the  form,  of  these  observations 
to  their  host,  who,  hanging  his  towel  over 
his  arm  to  srive  it  the  beiiffit  of  the  drying 
night  air,  led  the  way  up  a  stone  staircase  in 
the  angle  of  t]ie  wall. 

Adora  ascended  along  with  the  five  men, 
chiefly  that  she  might  not  be  left  alone  in 
the  great  empty  mloii.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  came  out  on  a  stone  parapet,  roughly 
made  by  joining  two  parallel  walls  together 
with  broad  flag  stones.  The  space  was  about 
four  feet  wide,  and  ran  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  front  of  the  square  of  buildings 
constituting  the  alqneria  of  Hernani. 

"  Don't  let  the  i-ascals  glimpse  us  !  " 
whispered  the  warrant-officer.  "I  claim 
first  pot-shot." 

Bat  the  old  Don  was  already  some  way 
along  the  battlements,  his  white  hair  flying 
in  the  wind.  In  tlu^  dim  light  of  the  pine 
knots  and  pitch  torches  that  had  been  lighted 
below,  they  could  see  twenty  or  thirty  men 
trying  to  force  the  great  door  which  led  into 
the  arcaded  courtyard  where  the  mule-loads 
had  been  placed. 

The  old  Spaniard  ran  towards  them  along 
tlic  hattlenient,  waving  his  towel  as  if  he 
had  been  chasing  flies  out  of  a  room. 

"Go  away!"  lie  cried  in  the  country 
speofih.  "  Go  away  quickly.  1  am  Don 
Juan  Heniani,  and  I  desire  that  my  guests' 
pi'operty  siioidd  be  respected." 

"Come  down  and  help  us,  Don  Juan!" 
they  cried  up  to  him.  "  Your  father  would 
have  helped  us.  Ay,  or  your  son  Don 
Pedro,  either,  who  is  with  his  parlida  in  the 
mountains.  These  four  English  are  of  the 
men  wlio  sacked  San  Sebastian.  We  will  do 
the  same,  and  worse,  to  them.  Open  the 
doors  to  us,  or  we  will  Imrn  your  farmhouse 
about  your  ears  for  a  traitor  and  a  spy  !  " 

"Burn  and  welcome  !"  cried  Don  Juan, 
with  unexpected  spirit ;  "  but  while  1  live 
you  shall  not  steal  so  much  as  an  ounce  of 
salt  from  the  guests  of  my  house  of 
Hernani !  " 

A  volley  of  musketry  from  the  English- 
men put  a  sliarp  end  to  the  colloquy.  They 
had  stolen  along  under  cover  of  the  l»ttle- 
ments,  and  now  fired  directly  down  on  the 
group  who,  with  a  battering-ram  made  of 
the  trunk  of  a  fir  tree,  were  endeavouring 
to  burst  in  the  great  door. 

'*  That  shook  the  rascals  I  "  cried  the 


warrant-officer,  "(iivc  them  anotlier  while 
they  ai'e  on  the  quake  !  Quick,  the  pistols  ! 
They  are  near  enough  for  that  !  " 

And  leaning  over  the  walls,  the  four  shot 
their  pistols  point-blank  into  tlie  cluster  of 
struggling  men  beneath  them.  Adora  could 
see  many  wounded,  who  limped  away  into 
shelter,  while  others  lay  on  the  ground 
motionless.  Fierce  yells  and  sliuuts  filled 
the  air.  This  time  tlie  noise  seamed  to  come 
from  all  ai'ound  the  s(|nare  of  the  tdgiieria. 
Also,  from  the  farther  end,  which  was 
sheltered  from  sight,  a  red  unsteady  light 
began  to  rise,  pulsing  against  the  volumes 
of  rolling  smoke  which  the  breeze  canied 
to\>arLl8  iihem  over  the  dark  qfladrangle  of 
buildings. 

"  They  have  fired  the  cattle  fodder ! "  cried 
Don  Juan,  clasping  his  hands,  "  It  is  all 
that  the  Frenchmen  left.    Between  English 

thieves,  French  thieves,  and  one's  own 
countrymen,  the  sooner  a  pooi'  old  man  is 
quiet  in  the  grave,  the  happier  foi'  him  ! 
And  I  have  not  had  time  to  hide  my  glass 
and  silver,  either  !  " 

And  with  that  lie  was  hurrying  away 
towards  the  ground  floor. 

"Stop  him!"  cried  Sergeant  Taddy.  "Old 
Gracias-d-Dios  is  going  to  open  the  gates  to 
that  howling  crew.  Stop  him,  or  by  Heaven, 
sir !  I'll  stop  him  myself  as  quick  as  wink, 
with  a  bullet  in  the  back  I  Stop  there,  I 
say,  Sefior  Don  ! " 

Something  in  the  soldier''s  tone,  even 
more  than  Adora's  warnhig  cry,  caused 
Don  Juan  to  turn  back  in  time  to  prevent 
Sergeant  Taddy  from  carrying  out  his 
threat. 

"  Captain  Sinclair,"  said  the  warrant- 
oJlicer,  "  lierc  are  a  pair  of  good  Navy 
pistols.  They  are  all  we  can  spare  you,  but 
yon  have  plenty  of  muskets  and  ammunition 
of  your  own.  We  leave  you  here  in  charge 
of  the  main  door.  We  must  go  and  examine 
tlie  other  side,  where  llie  v  illains  are  trying 
to  fire  the  buildings.  Do  not  fail  to  shoot 
anyone  who  tries  to  enter  there.  You  see 
the  door.  If  they  bother  you  there,  wait 
till  they  are  witiiin  a  yard  of  it,  an<i  then 
even  a  sailor  can't  miss.  If  yon  lean  far 
enough  over,  you  can  put  the  muzzle  to  the 
rascal's  ear,  and  have  the  Papist  in  purgatory 
in  two  shakes  of  a  cat's  nine  tails  ! " 

In  a  few  moments  the  long  parapetcHi 
southern  wall  of  the  alqneria  was  deserted 
save  for  Adora  and  Captain  Ebenezer,  who, 
with  his  own  armoury  and  the  pair  of  pistols 
which  he  had  confided  to  Adora,  stood 
watching  the  great  gate  which  the  partida  of 
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miilebeera  and  brigands  had  vainly  tried  to 

force. 

Beneath,  faintly  visible,  could  be  seen  the 
pine  trunk  whicli  had  been  used  as  a  batter- 
ing-ram. A  man  was  lying  behind  it  as  if 
wounded.  It  was  very  dark,  but  along  the 
ground  there  lay  a  mild  phosphorescent  mist 
which  rendered  objects  faintly  visible.  In  a 
little  while  it  seemed  to  Captain  Sinclair  that 
the  man  behind  the  tree-trunk  had  moved. 
He  hat.1  been  quite  at  the  lower  end.  Now 
he  was  half-way  up  and  nearer  to  the  door 
by  at  least  a  couple  of  yards. 

"  Adora,"  said  tjie  old  man  softly,  "  is 
that  man  lying  still  ?  " 

Adoiu  looked  intently.  Her  younger  eyes 
could  make  out  details  more  clearly. 

"  He  is  moving,"  she  answered  at  last, 
"  and  he  is  holding  something  dark  in  his 
hand  as  well." 

"  Keep  away  from  the  door,"  shouted 
Captain  Ebenezer  suddeidy,  "  or  I  fire  !  " 

The  man  hastily  threw  something  in  the 
direction  of  the  great  door,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  captain's  piece  cracked.  The 
man  broke  into  a  run  towards  the  woods, 
but  presently  stumbled  and  fell  on  his  face. 
The  projectile  which  he  had  launched  at  the 
door  struck  it  heavily,  rebounded  a  little, 
and  lay  between  the  bottom  of  the  door  and 
the  tree  trunk.  From  this  last  a  spark  of 
light  crawled  slowly  towards  it. 

"  That  is  a  slow-match,"  said  the  old  man ; 
"  and  I  am  nothing  of  a  shot,  or  I  could  cnt 
tlie  line." 

*'  Give  me  the  musket,"  said  Adora ;  "  I 
will  try.  I  Ciin  see  better  than  you,  and  the 
distance  is  not  great." 

She  aimed  in  the  centre  between  the  dark 
mags  of  the  bomb  and  the  creeping  wink  of 
light. 

She  fired  once,  apparently  without  result. 
Then  she  leaned  as  far  over  as  she  dared  and 
fired  a  second  musket.    The  spark  crawled 

on  for  some  time,  but  in  the  midst,  with  a 
bttle  bluish  jet  of  flame,  suddenly  went  out. 
Adora  had  cut  the  train  of  the  slow-match 
and,  for  the  time  being,  saved  the  door  from 
being  blown  in. 

Meantime  the  light  from  the  distant 
northern  front  of  Hernani  loomed  up 
brighter,  the  lurid  smoke  bellied  out,  more 
lurid  than  before,  while  shoutings  and  cries 
of  pain  came  to  their  eara  from  that 
direction.  Ever  and  anon  they  could  see, 
out  against  the  glare,  the  figures  of  the  four 
defenders  of  Hernani  as  they  leaned  over 
and  fired  in  defence  of  their  commissariat 
loads. 


"  This  is  poor  work,"  said  Captain 
Ebenezer,  setting  his  mnsket  against  tlie 
wall.  "  If  I  had  not  got  my  orders,  I  would 
be  over  yonder,  where  at  least  there's  some- 
thing doing." 

But  the  fire  died  down.  There  was  less 
and  less  crackling  of  musketry.  The 
shouting  seemed  further  off.  Captain 
Ebenezer  lit  his  pipe  with  a  flint  and  steel, 
crouching  meanwhile  behind  the  parapet  of 
the  roof.  Not  even  Adora's  sharp  young 
eyes  could  see  a  sign  of  an  enemy  on  their 
side  of  the  alqucria. 

Suddenly  from  the  dat'kness  of  the  wood 
in  front  came  an  astonishing  burst  of  flame, 
against  which  the  entire  quadrangle  of 
building  stood  out  bright  as  day.  A  roar 
deafened  their  eai's,  and  part  of  the  wall  by 
the  gate  crumbled  and  fell  forward  on  the 
abandoned  battering-ram  and  the  dead  men, 
with  a  rush  of  shattered  stone  and  lime. 

"  Merciful  Heavens  !  "  cried  the  captain, 
"all  our  throats  are  sis  good  as  cnt  1  They 
have  got  a  cannon  somewhere.  That  is  an 
eight-pounder,  at  the  least !  " 

Once  more  the  cannon  spoke,  and  then 
witli  a  rush  up  came  the  four  valiant 
defenders— the  warrant -otflcer  touched  in 
the  arm  by  a  chance  bullet,  but  having  tied 
a  handkerchief  about  tlie  place,  making 
nothing  more  of  it. 

"All  up,"  they  said,  "unless  we  can  find 
sonie  niiderground  place  in  which  to  hold 
out  till  morning,  Some  of  our  fellows  may 
hear  us  and  turn  up.  The  fools  are  making 
enough  row  to  be  heard  twenty  miles  off  ! " 

The  gun  went  off  again,  the  ball  striking 
the  gate  full  this  time,  crashing  and  splinter- 
ing it  into  suiall  fragments  of  wood  and 
twisted  ir(m.  Still  the  fear  of  the  growing 
light  and  of  these  five  inevitable  British 
muskets,  which  they  knew  were  waiting  for 
them,  held  back  the  partida  from  making  a 
final  rush. 

But  at  the  longest  it  could  not  last  long. 
Men  were  to  be  seen  creeping  nearer  under 
cover  of  trees  and  bushes,  waiting  at  al!  the 
angles  of  the  alqveria.,  and  lying  thick  in  the 
ditches  below  the  cattle-sheds. 

Crasli. !  The  last  fragments  of  the  gate 
were  down  this  time.  The  brigands  renewed 
tlieir  loud  shouts. 

"  San  Sebastian  !  "  "  S;in  Sebastian  !  " 
"  Death  to  the  English  ! "  they  cried. 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
clear  of  the  wood,  a  storm  of  bullets  from 
behind  lashed  their  rear.  They  tied  this 
way  and  tliat,  the  swift  horses  of  four 
compaiiies  of  British  cavalry  fiercely  riding 
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them  down.  Swords  flashed  and  were  dulled 
iu  tbe  fast-coming  dawn.  The  little  cannon 
was  captured,  and  just  as  the  morning  broke 
clear,  a  young  officer  rode  up  to  the  gateway 
of  Hemani.  He  leaped  his  horse  over  the 
debris  of  the  planking  and  so  made  his  way 
fearlessly  into  the  courtyard  of  Hernani. 

"  Witt's  up  here  ? "  he  cried,  for  the 
moment  seeing  no  one. 

At  the  first  glance,  Adora  had  precipitated 
herself  towards  him.  She  ran  down  the 
stairs  anil,  w'ithout  knowing  how,  found 
herself  clasping  Sidney  Latimer  roniid  the 
neck,  witli  tiie  tears  streaming  fi'Oin  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  thank  God  I"  she  cried,  '-thank 
God~I  have  found  you — in  time  ! " 

And  she  was  not  even  conscious  that  the 
Yoiiiig  man,  struck  to  the  heart  by  this 
greatest  marvel  of  cartli,  iiud  stooped  and 
kissed  her  with  the  kiss  of  possession. 


.  CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'rHK  LATIMKll  TEMPER. 

Adora  awoke  from  a  brief  period  of  un- 
consciousness to  find  herself  the  centre  of 
a  deeply  interfiled  group.  She  was  still  in 
Sidney  Ijatimer's  arms,  and  that  young  man 
seemed  to  have  no  intention  of  letting  her 
go.  The  troopei-s  of  '■  El  Gran'  Lor'  "  tried 
to  look  11  uinte rested,  or  grinned  broadly- 
according  to  their  upbriiigiTig.  There  was 
even  a  serene  suiile  of  content  in  the  eyes 
of  the  stout  sea-captain.  His  part  was 
played.  He  had  brought  this  dainty  craft 
to  port.  Responsibility  was  lifted  from  his 
shoulders.  The  true  pilot  had  come  onboai-d. 

Instantly,  with  one  qnitk  nervous  motion, 
Adora  .  removed  hei-aelf  out  of  Sidney 
Latimer's  arms  ;  but  she  was  not  comfortable. 
Slowly  and  snrely  out  of  the  lifting  mists 
tlicre  came  to  her  the  liot  consciousness  that 
slic  had  been  kissed.  Yes,  in  sight  of  all 
these  men  ;  tiiis  otiier  consciousness  also— 
that  she  had  not  resented  it.  Indeed,  how 
could  she  ?  And  it  was  too  late  now,  at 
any  rate. 

She  put  her  hand  against  Sidney  Latimer's 
breast,  as  if  to  push  him  from  her. 

"No,  no,  you  must  not.  You  do  not 
understand,"  she  stammered,  the  words 
coming  ■  pell-mell.  *'  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you.  I  have  come  all  this  way  to  find  you — 
to  tell  you  " 

The  young  man's  arras  went  about  her 
again. 

"You  make  me  liappy,"  he  said.  "Ah  !  if 
only  I  had  known  ! " 


"That  is  i!,  that  is  it!"  she  moaned. 
"  You  do  not  know.  You  will  not  understand, 
and — I  cannot  speak  to  you  before  all  these." 

*'  No,  of  course  you  cannot,"  cried  Sidney 
Latimer  with  joyous  alacrity.  "  How  stupid 
I  am  !  Let  us  go  in.  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  convoy  belonging  to  Lord 
Wellington's  army  here.  General  Barnard 
sent  me  out  to  seek  it — to  bring  it  in.  Little 
did  I  think  when  I  started— ah  !  bowlittie!— 
what  was  waiting  for  me—seeking  uie— how 
precious  a  thing  I  should  bring  back  ! " 

And  he  gazed  tenderly  at  Adora,  with 
such  a  face  of  radiance  that  the  girl  was  for 
the  time  being  borne  away.  She  let  him 
press  her  hand,  saying  all  the  while  to 
herself :  "  This  is  not  the  time  to  speak  I 
This  is  not  tlie  time  !  " 

So  guess  yc  how  fast  the  hniif  ran  about 
the  companies,  busily  unsaddling  their  liorses, 
or  gingerly  watering  tliem  after  tiieir  long 
ride;  how  that  their  ca]itain's  sweetheart  bad 
come  all  the  way  to  find  him— out  of  Scot- 
land, they  said.  And  they  were  all  glad,  for 
the  young  friend  of  (leueral  Hai'nard  had  not 
shared  tbe  fate  of  njost  military  favourites  — 
he  was  liked  by  his  comrades  and  adored  by 
his  men.  He  was  rich,  too,  they  Siiid,  and  a 
girl's  hard  heart  had  driven  him  to  the  wars, 
well,  most  of  them  could  say  something 
like  that ;  but  this,  at  least,  was  new, 

Witli  the  breaking  of  the  day  and  the 
arrival  of  the  detachment  sent  to  bring  in 
the  ammnnitiou-convoy,  the  parfitlas  had 
vanished  like  blown  smoke  among  the 
mountiiins.  The  sun  bad  i-isen,  and  only 
the  patient  mules,  the  empty  f;mt(/,  and  the 
dead  brigands  abonfc  the  (piadrangle  of  the 
farm  buildings  gave  evidence  of  the  struggle 
of  the  night. 

Don  Juan  Hernani  was  as  calmly  courteous 
as  if  an  attack  upon  his  alqmrta  witli  cannon, 
and  tbe  arrival  of  a  cavalry  relief  in  the 
dawn,  liad  been  every-day  events. 

He  had  already  given  directions  for  the 
transport  of  the  dead  men  to  their  lionies. 
Tbey  were  laid  out  temporarily  in  tbe  orchard  ; 
and  as  Don  Juan  looked  at  each,  he  took 
his  cigarette  out  of  bis  mouth  and  crossed 
himself,  muttering  the  while :  "  God  be 
merciful  to  him  I  He  belonged  to  an 
excellent  family  ! " 

Or,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  without  any 
religious  sign,  he  said  aloud:  "The  devil 
bath  gotten  a  sore  bargain  this  day,  for  no 
rankcV  raterillo  ever  chewed  slug  behind  a 
stone  wall  than  thou,  0  unblessed  one  ! " 

Meantime  Ado^u  a^^  |g,53^g(i^er  have 
been  waitmg.  o 
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Down  in  the  court  was  T)ou  Jiiaii,  going 
from  <rronp  to  j^ronp,  deploring  tbat  lie  had 
so  little  to  offer  the  cavaliers  of  My  Lord 
Wellington's  army.  But  these  accursed 
French— Soult'smen!  HisfrieiidstheKnglish 
would  understand.  Tlie  thieves  had  hardly 
left  much  as  would  fodder  a  mouse  over 
the  winter  lu  all  his  barus.  Nevertheless,  the 
camp  fires  were  lighted,  and  with  a  fresh- 
killed  lamb  from  the  hills,  and  old  pressed 
wine  from  some  secret  vats,  unUipped  by  the 
French  troopers,  the  gentlemen  cavaliers  and 
tiieir  companions  did  none  so  ill.  Indeed, 
they  thought  themselves  in  clover  after  the 
half-i'atioiis  of  the  bleak  hilltops  around 
Fsteila,  where,  as  the  saying  went,  the 
Portuguese  dug  for  pig-nuts,  and  the  Irish 
ate  them,  all  the  while  cursing  their  benc- 
fivctors  for  dagos  because  they  could  not  find 
them  potatoes. 

Adora  knew  that  a  difficult  task  awaited 
her  in  the  great  upper  room  where  she  Iiad 
dined  in  soliUiry  state  the  night  before,  with 
tiie  Don  fiuttering  to  and  fro  with  his  dainty 
cakes  and  made  dishes,  while  llis  Britannic 
Majesty's  Connniswiriatsei'geahts fumed  below- 
over  tiieir  snail  j)atties  and  sparrows'  legs. 
The  good  captain  kept  careful  watch  that  the 
firet  meeting  of  the  lovers  should  not  he 
overlooked  nor  their  priviicy  broken  in  upon. 

Strange  as  it  nn'ght  seem,  Adora's  eyes 
dropped  before  the  smiling  gladness  she  saw 
in  those  of  Sidney  Latimer.  Of  course,  he 
thought  what  any  man  would  think  in  the 
circumstances.  It  seemed  a  hard  thing  to 
begin  to  undeceive  him.  Yet  she  must.  He 
liad  kissed  her  once,  and  that  must  be  done 
with  for  ever.  Yet  what  if  he  were  to  refuse 
her  request— refuse  to  return  to  Scotland 
with  her  ?  She  might  indeed  return  thither, 
and,  with  good  Captain  Ebenezcr  to  back 
her,  swear  that  with  the  eyes  of  flesh  she 
had  seen  Sidney  Latimer.  But  from  a  person 
as  suspect  as  sue,  that  might  advantage  Roy 
MeCulIoch  but  little.  For  Adora  knew  that 
she  was  looked  upon  by  the  legal  authorities 
as  being  the  cause  of  the  quarrel. 

They  stood  awhile  gazing  at  one  another 
uncertainly.  Then  it  was  Sidney  Latimer 
who  spoke  first. 

"You  love  me?"  he  began,  in  a  low 
questioning  voice,  looking  at  her  with  sudden 
shyness. 

Adora  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"You  mistake,"  she  said. 

"  Then  why  are  you  here  ?  "  he  asked,  the 
colour  fading  from  his  face.  "  Have  you  not 
come  to  find  me  ?    I  thought  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  away  to  avoid  his 


eyes,  "I  came  to  meet  you.  I  came  to  find 
you,  but  not  for  tlie  reason  you  tliink.  1 
have  much  to  tell  you.  Sit  down  and  listen. 
I  ask  you  to  grant  me  a  hearing,  if  you  have 
any  feeling  for  the  old  time." 

Sidney  Latimer  sat  down.  He  unhooked 
his  sword  because  it  fretted  him,  and  threw  it 
with  a  jangle  upon  the  table.  Adora's  eyes 
followed  it.  "  Well,'^  she  thougJit,  "at  least 
if  I  hurt  him,  he  will  have  something  else  to 
turn  to.  A  soldier  easily  consoles  himself, 
so  they  say." 

She  reached  out  her  hand  towards  him. 
He  did  not  take  it. 

"  I  must  know'  first,"  he  said,  "  to  whom 
that  hand  belongs.    Is  it  mine  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  own,"  said  Adora  quietly. 
"  It  belongs  to  no  man." 

"  Then  you  are  not  married  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Nor  yet  engaged  to  mawy  any  man  ?  " 
"  No." 

His  eyes  looked  the  further  question  his 
lips  did  not  utter. 

The  girl  aj)prehended  and  answered  it. 

"  I  am  here  to  ask  yon  to  eome  back  with 
me,  to  save  a  jnan's  life.  Two  men's  lives. 
They  are  accused  of  //our  murder  .'  " 

"  Of  my  murder  ?  "  The  look  on  Sidney 
Latimer's  face  w'jis  one  of  genuine  astonish- 
ment. "  How  can  that  be  ?  I  have  written 
repeatedly  to  my  mother.  All  that  she  had 
to  do  was  to  produce  my  letters,  dated  from 
the  camp  of  General  Wellington." 

The  marvel  was  now  as  swiftly  transfeiTed 
to  Adora's  face. 

Had  Sidney  Latimer's  mother  kept  back 
the  letters  ?  At  the  first  blush  it  seemed 
like  it.  But  no.  She  remeiubered  the 
coautcnance  of  the  woman  who  had  cursed 
her  on  the  road  through  the  Cleuch  of 
Pluckamin.  That  was  not  the  face  of  a 
woman  who  knew  that  her  son  was  in  safety. 

"  Then,"  said  Adora,  "  this  much  is 
certain.  Your  mother  has  not  received  those 
letters,  for  two  men  are  to  be  tried  at  Drum- 
fern  Spring  Sessions  for  your  murder." 

"  And  who  are  these  men  ?  "  asked  Sidney 
Latimer,  looking  steadily  upon  the  ground. 
For  indeed  he  knew  already. 

"Sliarou  McCullocli  and  his  sou  Key," 
said  the  girl.  And  she  supported  his  gaze 
almost  defiantly,  knowing  that  it  was  fixed 
upon  her  with  meaning. 

After  this  ensued  a  long  time  of  silence 
before  either  of  them  spoke. 

Adora  knew  what  the  young  man  w^ 
thinking.  He  knew  that  Adora  knew.  But 
he  gave  his  thought  words  all  tl^^  same. 


"Found  lierself  clasping  biduey  Latimer  round  the  neck." 
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"  And  yon  Itavii  come  to  Spain  fuv  this " 
he  suid,  witli  slow  strong  enipliiusis.  "  Yon 
ask  me  to  leave  my  profession  to  rctnrn  home 
with  yon  only  to  save  lloy  McCulloch's  life  ?  " 

It  Wiis  Adora  Gracie  who  this  time  looked 
straight  at  the  young  soldier. 

"  That  is  why  I  have  come,"  she  said. 
"  For  that  and  for  no  other  reason." 

The  face  of  Sidney  Lutiiuer  glowed  hotly. 
Then  the  fire  faded,  till  it  grew  grey  and 
pallid.  He  compressed  his  lips  sternly.  The 
Latimer  temper  was  showing. 

"And  suppose  [.refuse?"  He  shot  the 
words  out  brusquely. 

'*  You  will  not  refuse,"  said  Adora,  with 
tliat  same  look  as  before,  firm  and  straight 
and  confident,  which  always  found  its  way  to 
his  heart.    "  I  know  yon  better." 

He  jumped  up,  went  hastily  to  the  window, 
then  two  or  three  times  paced  the  whole 
length  of  the  chamber. 

"Yes!"  he  cried.  "Yes!  that  is  just 
it!  You  know  that  I  will  not  refuse.  I 
have  to  play  up  to  what  yoii  think  of  me. 
And  you  make  jnc  better  tluui  I  am.  Better 
than  I  want  to  be.  Adora  Gracie,  T  could 
kill  the  man — the  man  who  took  you  from 
me  !  Yes,  kill  him  with  my  own  hands  ! 
Yet  you  would  make  me — you  ask  me  to 
go  home  to  save  this  very  man  from  the 
gallows  he  has  twice  merited !  t  will 
not  go ! " 

.  He  flung  out  his  hands  with  a  sudden 
fierce  gesture  of  defiance. 

"  I  tell  you  I  would  not  go  a  mile  to  save 
Roy  McCulloch,  that  you  might  many  him  ! 
Jle  can  swing  for  me — that  is  all  I  have  to 
say  !  " 

Adora's  filance  never  shifted  or  weakened. 
She  looked  iiim  squarely  in  the  eye. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  tranquilly,  "  you  will  come 
back — not  because  I  am  going  to  marry  Roy 
McCulloch,  nor  because  I  am  not  going  to 
marry  Roy  McCulloch,  bub  because  it  is  your 
duty  as  a  man  to  save  two  innocent  men 
from  tlie  gallovra.  I  expect  it  of  you.  I 
have  come  here  to  ask  you." 

Adora  smiled  at  him  for  the  first  time 
since  they  bad  begun  to  talk  togetlior. 

"Ah  I "  cried  Sidney  Ijatiiner,  bitterly 
restive,  "  you  think  that  a  smile  ])ays  for 
all !    I  will  not  go  !  " 

But  Adora  still  held  him  with  her  eyes. 
The  right  that  was  iu  the  girl's  heart  mas- 
tered the  selfishness  in  his.  A  certain  fear- 
less him  of  manner  made  it  difficult  for  a 
man  to  refuse  Adora  anything.  Sidney 
Latimer  knew  that  he  was  conquered  and  at 
length  he  yielded. 


"  Well,  I  will  go,"  he  said  ;  "  and  if  1  ask 
you  nothing  in  return,  it  is  only  because  I 
know  you  have  nothing  to  give  me  that  I 
would  cai'e  to  accept." 

Kven  then  the  bright  directness  of  the 
girl's  gaze  answered  neither  "Yea"  nor 
"  Nay." 

"  When  I  have  anytliing  to  say  of  love 
to  you  or  to  another  man,  1  will  say  it,"  she 
said.  "  Now  I  only  ask  you  to  do  justly  for 
your  own  sake,  that  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood  be  not  upon  your  hands." 

The  fierce  Latimer  blood  swung  loose  as  a 
gate  ou  crazy  hinges. 

"  1  tell  you  if  all  the  McOullochs  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  were  hanged  as  high  as 
ever  Haman  was,  it  would  not  lose  me  one 
night's  sleep!"  he  cried.  "Nevertheless  I  ' 
will  go,  because  you  ask  me  !  That  is  how 
I  take  it.  So  pray  understand  that  any 
nobility  of  sentiment  is  entirely  on  your 
side." 

Adora  laughed,  and  at  the  ripple  of  sound 
something  heavy  and  threatening  seemed  to 
pass  away  from  their  colloquy.  The  old 
captain  bustled  in  as  at  a  signal. 

"Well,  now,"  he  said,  "have  you  young 
folk  no  arranged  your  affairs  yet  ?  " 

AVherenpon,  with  one  breath,  they  re- 
assured him.  And  he  shook  his  head  with 
mock  severity  as  he  pointed  out  Sidney 
Latimer's  blushes. 

"  It's  aye  the  woman  that's  the  brazen 
face  at  sic  times  and  seasons,"  he  declared. 
For  Captain  Fbenezer  had  seen  the  kiss, 
when  foi'  a  long  moment  Adora  lay  un- 
conscious in  the  young  officer's  arms.  And 
after  tliat,  liatl  an  angel  from  heaven  come 
down  to  declare  that  these  two  were  not 
lovers,  the  sea-captain  would  have  told  him 
that  he  lied  in  his  throat.  Nay,  more  sacred 
still,  he  would  have  put  the  fact  of  their ' 
plighted  troth  in  the  ship's  log,  so  prone 
are  people  to  see  what  they  expect  to  see. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  PROPHETIC  UTTERANCES  OF  CAPTAIH" 

EB-RNKZER  SINCLAIR. 

It  was  some  time  before  even  the  goodwill 
of  General  Barnard,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  duly  reported  in  the  highest 
quarters,  smoothed  Sidney  Latimer's  way 
out  of  the  victorious  allied  army,  now 
watching  at  the  threshold  of  France.  But 
it  was  done ;  and  when  the^ood  ship 
Fortune's  ^■^^^ee/^^o8^*}^-^!^tf^^ftao,  she 
carried  with  her  Adora  Uracie  and  the 
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captive  of  her  bow  and  S|K!ar— the  ex- 
comniaudcv  of  lioi'se,  Sidney  Latimer. 

The  old  captain  was  more  plesksed  with 
himself  than  ever.  Tiie  pair  bad  kept  their 
secret,  Aud  the  \iiifiagging  zeal  witli  which 
the  shipmaster  removed  Sweatin' Jock  White 
and  Hiliowtou  of  the  Tjoiig  Arm  out  of 
the  way  of  possible  lovera'  conferences  was 
wortliy  of  more  success  tiian  the  manoeuvre 
obtiiined. 

ludeed,  even  iu  the  anug  cabin  of  tlie 
Fortune's  Qmeti^  with  the  lamp  swinging 
aloft  and  throwing  strange  bare  of  light  and 
shadow  athwart  the  wall  and  roof  as  the 
brig  turned  and  swayed  in  the  Biscay  surges, 
the  pair  found  strangely  little  to  say  to  each 
otluir.  Sidney  Lathner  held  himself  bitterly 
wronged  in  that,  without  hope  of  any  reward 
to  himself,  he  must  go  back  to  set  free  a 
successful  rival,  who,  if  he  were,  indeed, 
innocent  of  one  nnn'der,  was  as  certainly 
guilty  of  another.  Not  only  so,  but  he 
must  not  speak  of  what  he  knew  to  Adora. 
Honour  forbade  him.  He  could  not  tell  her 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  on  the  evening 
when  Eoy  McOulloch  liiM.1  been  released  from 
prison,  or  how  his  rival  had  sUirted  for  tlic 
house  of  the  nuirdered  man  only  an  hour  or 
two  befoj'c  tiie  deed,  with  threats  of  vengeance 
on  his  lips. 

No.  His  month  was  cU)SGd  i>y  the  girl's 
very  coiilidcnce  in  liim.  lie  mnsL  go  back 
to  save  tiie  life  of  a  guilty  man  [  And  for 
what?  Jn  order  tliat  that  man  might  rob 
him  of  all  tliat  had  become  most  precious 
to  him.  Sidney  Latimer  brooded  npon  the 
thought.  He  was  not  of  the  Adora  stamp, 
to  whom  the  doing  of  one  noble  action  for 
its  own  sake  would  afford  satisfaction  for 
years.  H  is  selfishness  was  of  the  more 
blatant,  masculine  kind,  though  perhaps  not 
more  really  selfish.  It  was  no  satisfaction, 
so  Sidney  told  Itimself,  to  go  back  all  the 
way  to  Scothuid  to  do  this  thing.  Any 
pleasure  he  got  out  of  it  was  of  the  dour 
national  sort — 

"  I  said  I  would  do  it,  and  I  will ! " 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Sidney  Latimer 
showed  to  better  advantage  when  the 
Fortnm'x  Queen  began  to  near  home.  A 
worse  man  would  have  managed  to  give  a 
better  impression  of  hiniseif  to  a  woman  lie 
loved.  Yet  no  man  could  have  treated 
Adora  with  more  courtesy  and  reserve  in 
the  difficult  position  in  which  the  girl  had 
placed  herself.  And  this  was  all  the  more 
to  Latimer's  credit  because  he  was  of  the 
class  set  apart — in  the  land  of  Scots,  a 
Brahman  twice  bom,  the  thread  upon  his 


forehead,  lord  of  lands  and  heritages,  patron 
of  parochial  cures  of  souls.  Adora  was  the 
ontcast  daughter  of  an  outcast  father.  Yet 
Sidney  Latimer  treated  her  as  though  she 
had  been  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  earls. 
A  young  girl,  she  had  gone  to  a  far  land  to 
seek  hiin,  to  ask  a  great  service  of  Iiim  for 
the  sake  of  another.  Yet,  after  the  first 
outbreak  of  tempei',  he  acted  as  if  the 
sacrifice  of  his  prospects  had  been  the  merest 
matter-of-course  courtesy. 

When  they  talked  at  all,  it  was  chiefly 
concerning  how  his  lettere,  of  which  he  had 
written  a  good  many,  had  not  reached  his 
mother.  DifHcnlties  of  service,  the  accident 
of  camp  and  transport  were  urged.  But, 
truth  to  tell,  neither  of  them  believed  much 
in  their  own  arguments,  though  the  suspicious 
which  underlay  them  were  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder. 

Like  a  man,  and  knowing  his  mother's 
jealous  nature,  Sidney  suspected  Mrs.  Latimer. 
As  to  Adoi-a — but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe 
to  state  plainly  what  Adora  suspected. 

The  winds  in  the  Bay  were  contrary,  as 
their  manner  is  ;  and  as  each  ship,  however 
fast,  had  to  wait  for  the  slowest  of  her 
convoy,  it  was  the  day  of  long  passages. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  it  wanted  but  three 
days  to  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
Brumfern  Sessions  when  the  Fortune's  Queen 
made  her  way  up  to  the  quay  of  Port  Glasgow 
and  set  the  captiiin  and  his  two  passengers 
safe  ashore. 

Captain  Ebenezer's  eyes  were  still  tight 
shut  as  to  the  relations  which  existed  between 
Adora  and  Sidney  Latimer.  These  had 
received  a  rude  shock  when  first  he  knew 
of  Sidney's  quality,  aud  he  had  promptly 
subjected  that  young  man  to  the  straightest 
of  cross-examinations  as  to  his  position  and 
intentions  with  regard  to  Adora— a  catechism 
which, considei'ing  the  circumstances,  was  sub- 
mitted to  with  very  creditable  outward  good 
humour,  but  with  much  internal  restlessness. 

■The  result,  however,  was  satisfactory  so 
far  as  Captain  Ebenezer  was  concerned. 

"The  laddie's  a  guid  laddie  an'  means 
weel  by  the  lass,"  he  confided  to  Sweatin' 
Jock  White,  who,  being  taciturn,  was  his 
confidant;  "  raaistways,  he's  no  hke  a  laird 
ava'— no  ava'.  For  the  lairds  o'  Scotland 
are  either  wild  asses  o'  the  desert,  roarin' 
hulls  o'  Basliati,  wi'  a'  their  strength  in  their 
tails,  or  else  fushioniess  as  frosted  turnips  in 
a  thaw,  pokin'  their  noses  here  after  auld 
Druid  stanes  and  there  after  Eonmu  camps. 
But  this  yin's  amal^a^  8e»0)©^ff  he  had 
been  a'  his  life  a  decent  gi-o^,  or  even 
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'prcnticed  in  his  yontli  to  the  aeaFariu'  like 

you  and  me,  Swwitiu'  Jock." 

*  %  *  *  * 

The  captain  was  pleased  with  Ilia  success 
as  a  diphjmatist.  In  iiis  own  view  lie,  and 
he  alone,  had  assured  Adora's  position  as 
Iiadv  of  Lowran.  He  said  as  much  to  Jock 
AVhi''te. 

"  You  wi'  yonr  lieid  half  doon  the  com- 
panion-way listenin',  an'  mo  for  a  face-to-face 
witness — cerbes,  gin  we  canna  hand  him  tilt, 
my  name's  no  Ebeqezer  Sinclair.  Young 
birkiea  wi'  landed  estates  o'  their  ain  are  no 
to  lippen  to  wi'  a  guid-looking  lass." 

"  It's  my  opinion  that  this  particular  lass 
will  no  he  the  waur  o'  the  braw  landed 
^'entleina.ii,  or  ony  ither  gentleman,"  said 
Hweatin'  Jock  drily.  "  Na,  she'll  send  them 
aff  with  a  flee  in  their  lug,  estate  or  no 
estate." 

And  it  is  quite  possible  Jock  had  his  own 
reasons  for  knowing. 

"  Nog,"  said  the  captain,  when  at  last  the 
three  stood  together  on  the  solid  stones  of 
the  Port  Glasgow  quay,  "understand,  I'm 
gann  to  see  ye  hame — haith  the  twa  o'  ye  ! 
Jt's  no  befittin'  for  a  young  pair  to  be 
gallivantiu'  the  country  as  if  they  were  on 
the  road  to  Gretna.  Na,  na  ;  when  ye  gang 
into  Lowran,  it  maun  be  wi'  the  minister's 
blessing  on  your  heads,  and  sax  horses  in 
front  of  ye,  wi'  a  postillion  on  ilka  yin. 
And,  faith  !  auld  daft  Ebenezer  Sinclair  wad 
scatter  half  the  profits  o'  a  cruise  to  the 
Lowran  bairns  'gin  he  could  see  the  sichfc." 

So  they  posted  down  to  Drumfern,  with  the 
captain  iu  jubilant  spirits.  He  had  oi^nised 
the  festival  games  at  Lowran,  and  even  settled 
where  the  bonfires  were  to  blaze,  by  the  time 
the  party  had  reached  Sanquhar.  And  as 
they  passed  Thornhill,  ho  was  deep  in  the 
architecture  of  the  new  house  which  Sidney 
Lathner  was  to  build  on  his  estate. 

"It  maun  he  on  tlie  Fairy  kuowe,  there's 
nae  doot  aboot  that,"  he  said  with  immense 
earnestness  of  manner,  marking  the  site  and 
ground-plan  on  the  back  of  a  receipt  for  dock 
dues  with  the  remains  of  a  stubby  pencil, 
the  light  twinkling  all  the  time  in  his  small 
grey  eyes,  sunk  deep  in  the  pnckera  of  forty 
years  among  the  salt  sea  winds. 

"The  way  o't  is  this,"  iie  cried.  "The 
Mucklc  Hoose  o'  Lowran  is  a'  weel  an'  weel 
eneuch.  But  it  will  simply  no  do  for  twa 
youag  folk.  Deed,  and  it's  me  that  should 
ken,  for  mony's  the  time  I  hue  carried  the 
lettera  to  your  aiii  grandfather,  JIaister 
Latimer — and  a  deevil  o'  a  man  he  was, 


asking  yom  grace  for  lettin'  oot  the  woi-d 
aboot  yin  that's  hlood-kin  to  ye.  But  it 
was  for  that  verra  reason  it  was  laid  on  me 
to  speer  at  ye  sae  carefully  ye  ken  what 
you  an'  me  had  the  bit  piilavs'r  aboot.  Hut 
at  ony  rate,  on  the  .Fairy  knowe  the  new 
Hoose  o'  Lowran  is  to  sLaml.  Dod,  sir,  but 
I'm  pleased  ye  agree  wi'  me.  The  auld  yin 
did  weel  eneuch  for  a  bachelor  man  wi'  twa 
auld  wives  to  mix  his  grog  and  see  that  he 
gaed  to  his  bed  in  time  o'  nicht.  But  to  be 
plain  wi'  ye,  the  Auld  Hoose  is  no  in  the 
proper  situation  for  a  man  wi'  a  young 
family.  An'  your  Honour  kens  it  will  tak 
some  while  for  them  to  grow  up — wi'  a  pond 
afore  the  door  for  the  laddies  to  be  for  ever 
fiiain'  into  an'  friclitin'  tlieir  mither  oot  o' 
her  reason,  thiiikin'  them  drooning  ;  whilk 
is,  of  coorse,  a  moral  impossibeelity,  for  to 
my  kennin'  Lowran  Big  Hoose  pond  is  no 
mair  than  three  feet  deep,  if  that.  But,  a' 
the  same,  sae  nnickle  water  afore  the  door  is 
nane  healthy.  For  grown  folk  it  is  little 
maitter,  hut  for  bairns,  be  they  never  sae  '■ 
sturdy  on  their  legs  " 

At  this  point  Sidney  Latimer,  after 
vehement  attempts  to  change  the  current 
of  the  captiiin's  meditations,  took  the 
extreme  measure  of  pleading  a  sudden  faint- 
ness,  and  asking  leave  to  go  outside  in  order 
to  sit  with  the  driver. 

Wiiereupon  Adora,  thus  basely  deserted, 
was  willy-nilly  instructed  upon  the  conduct 
of  married  hfe  and  tlie  upbringing  of  a 
young  family,  and  listened  to  wisdom  from 
the  lips  of  a  bachelor  sailorman,  who  had 
left  home  at  fourteen  and  never  seen  a  boy 
since,  except  when  springing  responsive  at  a 
rope's  end  ! 

This  year  the  spring  had  come  early  over 
all  the  Scottish  southland.  Tlie  leaves  on 
the  hedgerows,  the  buds  on  the  ash 
trees,  were  ushering  themselves  calmly  and 
temperately  into  a  snell,  dry,  airy  world  of 
abundant,  but  not  intemperate,  sunshine. 
They  were,  indeed,  in  no  particular  haste 
to  be  born.  On  the  whole,  they  were  more 
comfortable  where  they  were,  with  their 
overcoats  lapped  about  their  ears ;  but 
business  was  business,  and  must  be  attended 
to  by  all  things  Scottish. 

So  it  was  the  first  gay  flush  of  this  low- 
land spring — the  yellow  time  which  brings 
a  certain  untranslatable  gladness  into  young 
hearts  was  upon  the  land  —  whin-spikes 
surging  along  the  banksides  and  the  lemon- 
yellow  of  the  broom  laiiglj^ing  upfrom  every 
clench  like  thciogg;p|^tl^^0^6*  spoilt 
country  beauty. 
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There  ave,  perhaps,  times  more  beautiful 
in  Scotland— the  rich  siniimer  abundance  of 
jrreeii  woods  and  full-fed  waters,  the  autumn 
ling  spreadiiij^  lea*iae  on  purple  league  ;  but 
nothing  tonclies  the  heart  of  the  country- 
bred  boy  like  the  first  yellow  of  the  primrose 
and  of  the  daffodil,  of  the  prickly  gorse  and 
the  tall  lady-broom,  and,  above  ^1,  that  first 
thrilling  rush  barefoot  over  the  grass  of  the 
meadow-lands.  Something  tricksome  and 
flaunting  doubtless  there  is  about  this  garish 
gold  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  contrast  with 
the  rich  dark  breiidtlis  of  ploughland  and 
the  chill  unsmiling  grey  of  the  mountain 
sides  makes  the  yellow  time  of  broom-flourish 
and  whin-bloom  the  gladdest  in  all  the  year. 

After  passing  through  miles  of  tliis  brave 
canary-coloured  wood,  it  was  at  Thoruliill 
that  the  first  whisper  of  what  was  before 
them  reached  the  trio  in  the  posfc-chaise. 
There  was  a  halt  of  a  few  minutes  at  the 
change-house  near  to  Morton  Kirk,  and 
Sidney  Latimer,  strolling  somewhat  apart, 
heard  two  men  call  to  each  other  across  the 
road,  both  of  them  weary  with  the  do- 
nothing  of  a  village  afternoon. 

"  They'll  hae  gotten  their  sentence  by  noo, 
eh,  Robin  ?  "  said  one. 

To  which,  in  due  course,  Robin  replied, 
equally  glad  to  have  a  topic  upon  which 
something  new  might  be  said  :  "  Ay,  Gib, 
ye're  speakin' !  They'll  ken  the  day  an' 
hour  o'  their  latter  end  by  this  time,  and 
that's  mair  nor  ony  o'  us  can  tell !  " 


In  an  instant  Sidney  Latimer  was  iipon 
them. 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  men  ? "  he 
cried  — "  not  of  the  Drumfern  Assizes, 
surely  ?    They  do  not  open  till  Monday." 

"  Maybes  no,"  answered  the  man  who  had 
been  called  Robtn,  "since  your  Honour  seems 
to  ken  sae  weel  aboot  them.  But  onyway, 
the  judges'  procession  was  y^terday  morning, 
for  my  ain  een  saw  it.  And  the  twa 
Galloway  men  were  to  be  tried  for  their 
lives  this  verra  day  —  McGuiilanis,  or 
McOullochs,  or  McCar<iIes— some  o'  thfie 
auld  cut-throat,  covenantin',  west-coniitry 
names ! " 

The  young  Laird  ran  back  quickly  to  the 
inn  and  told  Adora  what  he  iiad  heard. 

"  1  am  going  to  get  a  horse,"  he  said, 
"  and  ride  to  Drumfern  as  hard  as  I 
can." 

"  I  will  come  with  you,"  she  said,  taking 
his  arm. 

"No,"  said  Sidney  Latimer.    "I  have  a 

work  to  do.    1  will  do  it  alone." 

She  looked  long  at  him,  but  this  time  his 
eye  did  not  falter  or  shrink.  It  was  as 
steady  as  her  own. 

"  You  may  trust  me,"  he  said. 

And  five  minutes  afterwards  Sidney 
Latimer  was  galloping  down  the  valley  of 
the  Nith  as  fast  as  whip-leather  and  spur- 
prick  could  send  his  liircd  liack  towards  the 
court  where  Sharon  and  Roy  McCulIoch 
were  being  tried  for  his  own  murdei'. 


{To  be  continued.) 


ONCE  I  found  you  in  an  iris  nieadow 
Ddwii  between  the  soasliore  and  the  river, 
Playing  on  a  golden  willow  whistle 
You  had  fashioned  from  a  bough  in  springtime. 
Piping  such  a  wild,  melodious  music, 
Full  of  sunshine,  sadness  and  sweet  longing, 
As  the  heart  of  earth  must  have  invented. 
When  the  wind  firat  breathed  above  her  bosom, 
And  above  the  sea-rim,  silver-lighted, 
Pnre  and  glad  and  innocent  and  tender, 
The  first  melting  planets  glowed  in  splendour. 


There  it  was  1  loved  you  as  a  lover, 

Then  it  was  T  l((st  the  world  for  ever. 

For  your  slender  fingers  on  the  notches 

Let  free  more  than  tliat  mere  earthly  cadence, — 

Loosed  tile  piercing  stops  of  mortal  passion, — 

Touched  yunr  wood-mate  with  the  spell  of  wonder, 

And  the  godhead  in  the  man  awakened. 

Virgin  spirit  with  unsullied  sensra, 

There  was  earth  for  him  all  new-created. 

In  a  moment  when  the  music's  rapture 

Bade  soul  take  what  never  thought  could  cap^'™  • 
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Just  the  sheer  glad  bliss  of  being  human, 
Jiist  the  large  content  beyond  all  reason, 
Just  the  love  of  flowers,  hills  and  rivers, 

Sliadowy  forests  and  lone  lovely  bird-soj]f^fi 
"When  the  Tnorniog  briglitens  in  tlie  fiea-wind  ; 
Aiul  beyond  ail  these  the  fleeting  vision 
Of  the  shining  soul  that  dwelt  within  you 
(Magic  fragrance  of  the  meadow  blossom) 
All  the  dear  fond  madness  of  tiie  iover. 
These,  all  these  the  ancient  wood-god  tunglit  nic 
From  the  theme  you  piped  and  the  wind  brought  me. 


Was  it  strange  that  I  should  stop  the  playing? 
Was  it  strange  that  I  should  touch  the  blossom  ? — 
,„  Must  (a  man's  way  !)  see  whence  came  the  music, 

f:-i:j!il!l!       Must  with  childish  marvel  count  the  petals  ? 
0  but  sweet  were  your  uncounted  kisses  ! 
Wild  and  dear  those  fii-st  impulsive  fondlings, 
Wlien  your  great  eyes  swept  mc,  then  went  seaward, 
Too  o'ercharged  to  bear  the  strain  of  yearning, 
And  the  little  head  must  seek  this  shoulder  I 
Then  we  heard  once  more  the  wood -god's  measure, 
And  strange  gladness  filled  the  world's  great-leisure. 
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THE   MAKING   OF   A  MANDOLINE. 


By  R.  J.  Power  Bebrey. 


Photographs   bn   O,  PilMngton. 


FROM  time  immemorial  Contiiiontally 
manufactured    musical  instruments 
have  been  much  sought  after,  and 
liiive  lieen  highly  prized  when  obtained,  m 
well  as  highly  priced  -^\\^\\  sold. 

With  stringed  inatruraents  this  has 
been  more  especially  the  case,  and  until 
the  last  five  or  sis  years  Italian-made 
mandolines  have  held  undisputed  sway 
in  England. 

Now,  however,  a  cliange  has  come 
over  this  state  of  things,  and  gradually 
English-made  mandolines  have  won 
first  place  in  the  race  for  quality  of 


The  continual  complaints  encouraged  Mr. 
Winder  to  try  his  hand  at  making  a  mando- 
line, and  after  first  striking  out  a  new  line 
for  himself  and  inventing  a  shape  easy  to 


Heckt"  afld  "toMe*," 


fashion,  Mr.  Winder,  after  many 
difficulties  had  been  overcome, 
succeeded  in  "  building "  a 
mandoline  of  which  the  tone 
was  excellent.  It  was  not  good 
enough,  however  ;  but  once  the 
initial  battle  had  been  fought, 
the  rest  was  comparatively  easy 
work.     In  succeeding  attempts 


/losewHiil  ribs. 

tone,  make,  and  finish,  and  their  Italian 
rivals  have  been  forced  into  the  back- 
ground. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  really  good 
instrument  at  a  reasonable  price  is  mainly 
responsible  for  this,  and  now  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  Euglisii-niade  mandolines  are 
known,  in  most  English-speaking  quarters 
of  the  world. 

Like  most  important  undertakings,  the 
establishment  of  a  mandoline  factory  com- 
menced in  a  very  small  way  indeed.  In- 
cluded in  a  small  band  of  enthusiastic 
players,  who  were  always  grumbling  be- 
cause their  instniments  were  not  so 
melodious  as  they  might  be,  was  Mr. 
J.  G.  Winder,  a  musician  wlio  lias  been 
playing  various  instruments  from  his  boy- 
hood, and  who  for  some  years  liad  been 
manufacturing  banjos  and  other  similar  in- 
struments. 


On  the  mould  in  Hie  centre  is  slmwu  the  hack  of  a 
'uuindiilint  partly  '■(nii]ile(ed. 

KIllST  STUIVS  IN  THE  MANUKAOTUliK  OF  THK  BIANIIOI.INE. 

the  many  mistakes  were  grsidually  rectified  ; 
various  parts  of  the  instrimient  were  improved 
upon,  and  in  a  few  short  months  Mr.  Winder 
turned  out  a  beautiful  instr9(g9gtyfl|gch  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  most  roseate  dSiams. 

SOS 
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STItENGTIIBNING  THE  HACK  AS1>  MTTING 
"  TABLES." 


Its  tone  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  when  otlier  players  heard  it  tbey  were  eager 
to  a:i't  one,  and  so  the  mandoline  faetory,  ■\vliiclt  T  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  tihe 

other  day,  soon 
beciime  au  accom- 
plislied  fact. 

The  factory  is 
in  Kentish  Town 
Road,  and  tlie 
amount  of  work 
carried  on  inside  it 
is  simply  wonder- 
ful, for  everytliing 
included  in  the 
manufacture  of  a 
mandoline  is  done 
there — from  the 
cutting  up  of  logs 
of  wood  to  the 
making  of  the 
strings. 

The  wood  used  consists  of  rosewood  for  the  hack 
and  Swiss  pine  for  the  belly,  or  "table,"  iis  it  is 
known  in  the  trade,  and  tlie  same  for  the  "nock," 
or  finger-board.  The  Swiss  pine,  by  the  way,  really 
comes  from  Boliemia.  The  rosewood  reaches  the 
factory  in  big  logs,  and  leaves  it  forming  tlie  l>acks 
of  mandolines. 

The  logs  are  first  split  up  into  a  "veneer"  of 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  this 
is  further  cut  up  into  ribs  about  sixteen  inches  long,  about  half  an  inch  wide  at  the 
middle,  and  tapering  to  both  ends.  The  back  of  eacb  mandoline  is  formed  of  a  number  of 
these  ribs,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  in  between  each  is  placed  a  mu(;b  smaller  rib 
of  holly-wood,  celluloid,  or  silver,  as  fancy  suggests,  which  reidly  forms  tlie  seam  of  the  ribs. 

This  is  done  on  an  iron  mould,  into  which  the  roughly  hewn  neck  has  been  fastened, 
and  as  each  rib  is  bent  into 
shape    and    put    on  the 
mould  it  is  firmly  glued 
into  place. 

When  this  has  been 
done,  and  various  support- 
ing pieces  have  been  fixed 
jnsfc  below  tbe  ribs  upon 
which  the  table  rests,  the 
mould  is  taken  away  and 
the  glue-pot  comes  into 
req  u  is  i  tioii  agai  1 1 .  It  is 
freely  used  until  the  inside 
of  the  ribs  becomes  one 
mass  of  glue,  after  which 
a  lining  of  cloth  is  jnit 
inside  the  instrument  to 
ensure  the  secure  binding 
together  of  the  whole  of 
the  ribs. 

Then  comes  the 
strengthening  process. 
Various  pieces  of  seasoned 

wood  are  laid  in  along  the  top,  and  these,  in  addition  to  giving  the  mandoline  greater  solidity, 
if  one  may  use  that  expression,  also  help  to  support  the  table,  which,  by  the  vf^^,  is  made 
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from  two  pieces  of  wood  so  beautifully  joined 
that  the  seam  cannot  be  seen.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work. 
An  ornamental  lining  and  the  maker's  name, 
together  with  the  number  of  the  mandoline, 


THE  IMl'UKIOK  MECHANISM  OP  A  GUITAR. 

arc  then  put  inside,  after  whicli  the  table  is 
put  on,  and  the  side  and  back  pieces  holding 
this  in  place  are  glued  into  position. 

Next  the  finger-board,  consisting  of  a  thick 
piece  of  ebony,  is  fixed  on  the  "neck,"  and 
after  wards  themosb 
important  process 
in  the  whole  manu- 
facture is  entered 
upon. 

This  is  the  fixing 
of  the  "  frets 
the  strips  of  Ger- 
man silver  running 
horizontiiUy  on  the 
linger-taoard  which 
denote  and  mark 
the  various  notes. 
Grooves  are  cut  at 
set  distances,  and 
so  much  CMe  has 
to  be  taken  in  the 
cutting  that  a 
hai  r's-b  r  ead  t  h 
makes  all  thediffer- 
ence  between  a 
true  and  a  false 
note.     On  this 


a  graceful,  shapely  adjhnct  to  the  body  of 
the  mandoline. 

Tliis  practically  finishes  the  ruugli  stages  of 
the  work,  and  what  may  be  termed  fine  work 
is  alone  left  to  be  done. 

The  sound  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  table  is  next  pierced,  and  then 
a  piece  of  tortoiseshell  is  cut  and 
platjed  to  form  a  frame,  and  extended 
to  the  side  so  as  to  protect  the  table 
froln  the  effects  of  the  plectrum 
when,  later  on,  the  mandoline  is 
being  played  upon.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  only  one  of  the  many  im- 
provements introduced  by  Mr.  Win- 
der, and  has  proved  exceedingly 
popular,  more  especially  with  those 
])layerswhowhen  performing  habitu- 
ally scratched  the  table  with  the 
plectrum. 

Next  the  head  of  the  instru- 
ment receives  attention,  and  the 
machine  arrangement  for  tuning 
the  strings  is  fitted,  whilst  a  veneer 
of  rosewood  or  some  other  fancy  wood  is 
added  to  the  neck. 

After  this  the  inlaying  is  proceeded  with, 
pieces  of  pearl  and  tortoiseshell  being  let  in 
on  the  finger-board  and  round  the  sides  of 


MR.  WINDEU  TKSTING  THE  '"I-'KKTS      OF  THE  COMPLETED  INSTKUiH K>iT. 


work  Mr.  Winder 

specially  prides  himself,  and  no  instrument 
with  a  false  note  ever  leaves  his  place.  Into 
these  grooves  the  "  frets  "  are  fastened,  and 
then  these  have  to  be  levelled,  filed,  and 
rounded  off,  whilst  the  "  neck,"  from  being 
an  unlovely  piece  of  wood,  quickly  becomes 


the  table,  the  instrument  being  handed  to 
the  polisher  when  this  work  has  been  com- 
pleted. Under  the  hands  of  this  workman 
the  mandoline  soon  assumes  a  handsome 

appearance,  and  when  it  leaves  him  it  is 
practically  finished.    All  that  f^^ains,  in- 
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deed,  is  the  fixing  of  tlie  bridges  over  which 
the  strings  pass,  and  the  putting  on  of  the 
tailpiece  and  the  strings. 

Now  every  "fret"  is  tested,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  tone  of  each  note  is  abso- 
hitely  correct.  If  the  mandoline  "  fills  the 
bill "  in  this  particnlar,  and  the  general  tone 
of  the  instrument  is  up  to  the  high  average 
Mr.  Winder  has  set  for  his  mandolines,  it  is 
then  rea(.ly  for  sale. 

I  have  only  given  a  slight  idea  of  the  work 
entailed  in  the  making  of  mandohnes,  but 
the  diificulties  which  Mr.  Winder  had  to 
overcome  when  he  first  commenced  their 
manufacture 
were  enor- 
mous. 

He  knew 
very  little 
about  the 
technical 
portion  of  the 
work,  ;uni 
had  to  p\it 
his  theories 
into  practice. 
His  experi- 
ments were 
iiumcr  0  u  s, 
but,  ag  has 
been  men- 
tioned above, 
after  the  first 
m  a  n  d  oline 
had  been 
made,  the 
work  was 
greatly  sim- 
plified, for 
then  Mr. 
Winder  had 
some  data  to 
work  upon. 

Players, 

who  knew  the  value  of  good  instraments, 
flooded  Mr.  Winder  with  orders,  and  the 
factory  was  in  a  few  months  in  full  swing, 
the  workmen  employed  being  foreigners 
who  had  been  brought  np  to  the  business. 
These,  however,  although  excellent  work- 
men in  their  own  way,  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  turn  out  absolutely  perfect  work, 
and  as  one  little  defect  spoils  the  whole 
instrument,  Mr.  Winder  was  now  and  ^ain 
in  the  depths  of  despair. 

English  workmen,  who  knew  the  work  were 
not  to  be  obtained,  for,  as  a  fact,  very  few,  if 
any,  then  existed  ;  and,  taking  the  hull  by 
the  horns,  Mr.  Winder  cast  about  and  found 


A  CQRN&K  IN  THE  FACl'OBY,  SHOW 
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an  English  workman  here  and  another  there 
—men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  own 
trades,  one  a  cabinet  maker  and  another  a 
joiner — whom  he  speedily  taught  the  art  of 
mandoline  maJ^ing. 

Thus  Mr.  Winder  obtained  a  competent 
staff  of  men,  who,  taking  an  interest  in  the 
work  placed  before  them,  set  themselves  the 
task  of  becoming  perfectly  ac(iuainted  with 
every  little  detail.  Really  the  men  are  a 
little  band  of  enthusiasts,  who  take  so  great 
a  pride  in  their  work  that  they  have  learned 
all  about  other  makers'  mandolines,  and  can 
almost  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  subject. 

They  can 
speak  oracu- 
larly of  the 
various 
models  on 
the  market- 
there  being 
many,  good, 
bad,  and  in- 
different— 
and  can  point 
outwhat  they 
consider  the 
defects  and 
wherein  these 
defects  can  be 
remedied. 

Certiiin  it 
is  that  Mr. 
Winder  luis 
now  deve- 
loped a  new 
industry  in 
this  country 
— a  rarity  in 
these  days 
when  every 
week  the 
newspapers 
pointoutfchat 
some  country  ur  otiier  lias  encroached  upon 
the  preserves  of  Great  Britain  and  is  taking 
oj'ders  for  goods  in  the  mannfuehire  of 
which  this  country  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  pre-eminent — and  it  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  find  that  someone  has  taken  up  a 
business  for  which  other  countries  have 
always  been  famous,  and,  by  reason  of  the 
excellence  of  the  'work  turned  out  of  the 
factory,  is  proving  more  tlian  a  formidable 
competitor  with  Continental  makers. 

Mr.  Winder  does  not  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  mandolines.  He  also  manufactures 
banjos,  banjeaurines,  guitsirras,  and  the 
ordinary  guitar,  whilst  he  has  a^  ~experi- 
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mented  with  violiiis,  and  has  turned  ont  a 
very  fine  double  bass.  One  mandoline, 
shown  partly  finished  in  the  pliotographs  on 
page  3118,  was  being  made  as  a  specimen  of 
English  work.  Tiie  body,  which  is  fluted, 
and  not  flat  as  in  the  ordinary  instnimcnt,  is 
made  of  ebony  in  place  of  tlie  rosewood,  the 
seams  being  strips  of  silver,  wliilst  the  table 
and  finger-board  are  one  mass  of  pearl,  silver, 
and  tortoisesheli  itdaid  in  most  delicate  and 
artistic  patterns.    Last  year  the  prize  pre- 


sented to  tlie  head  of  the  mandoline  class,  at 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  was  one  of 
Mr.  Winder's  instruments. 

As  the  mandoline  is  gaining  in  p()pnlarity 
daily,  the  sale  of  the  instrument  increases, 
and  i(.  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  this 
pai'tionlar  musical  indnstry  the  Old  Country 
has  commenced  to  oust  foreigners  from 
tlie  position  in  which  they  have  held 
undisputed  sway  right  up  to  the  past  year 
or  two. 


HAHDOLINES  OV  DIFFBKEST  SHAPES  ASD  SIZES, 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  PUNCTURE. 


By  CLARKE  LITTLE, 

Avthor  of  "Ouilawsr 


HE  conversation  had 
been  strictly  con- 
fined to  petrol  for 
the  whole  of  the 
evening,  till  some- 
one, a  propos  of 
nothing  at  all, 
suddenly  went  off 
at  a  tangent  on 
electric  cars. 

Gray's  wonderful 
nou  -  stop  ran  of 
two  hundred  miles,  on  a  car  that  turned  the 
scale,  accumulators  and  all,  at  something  less 
than  15  cwt.,  was  fresh  in  our  memori^  and 
for  a  time  the  pros  and  eons  of  electricity 
as  a  possible  rival  to  petrol  were  eagerly 
discussed. 

"Gray  is  a  clever  fellow,"  Ilamlyn.  re- 
marked, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
made  an  astonishing  discovery,  "  but  the 
last  man  in  the  world  one  would  suspect  of 
being  a  practical  engineer.  Do  yon  know 
that  he  is  a  leading  light  of  the  Society  of 
Psychical  Research,  an  antiquary,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  Just  imagine  the  mind 
that  can  evolve  such  a  car  as  Gray's  having 
room  for  ghosts  as  well." 

We  all  admitted  the  incongruity  of  sncii 
companionship  in  the  average  mind.  But 
Gray  had  a  mind  beyond  the  average. 

"  And  the  worst  of  it  is,"  Hamlyn  con- 
tinued, "  he  has  brought  me  round  to  his 
way  of  thinking.  I  hardly  dare  go  out  on 
my  oar  for  fear  of  quite  inadvertently  doing 
something  that  may  set  an  army  of  ghosts 
haunting  me." 

The  eloquent  pause  which  followed  this 
startling  declaration  of  faith  had  the  desired 
result,  Hamlyn  could  tell  a  good  story,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  one  to  tell.  In 
answer  to  a  dozen  eager  questions  he  gave  us 
the  history  of  his  conversion. 

"  About  a  week  before  Gray  was  officially 
timed,"  Hamlyn  commenced,  "  he  told  me 
that  he  liad  built  a  small  electric  car  that 
would  run  for  two  hundred  miles  on  one 
charge. 

"Of  course,  I  didn't  believe  him,  and  I 
told  him  so.    He  just  smiled,  and  said  that 
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he  had  been  on  the  point  of  asking  me  to 
accompany  him  on  a  private  trial  ;  but  if 

I  wasn't  interested,  he  wouldn't  bother  me. 

"Nest  morning  at  six  o'clock  I  was  at 
Cray's  house  at  Hampstead,  and  there  was 
the  car  standing  outside— a  httle  thing,  about 
the  size  of  a  4^-li.p.  voitnrette,  with  the 
accumulators  hidden  under  tlie  seat. 

"  Gray  was  ready,  so  was  the  car,  and  away 
we  went  without  a  moment's  tinkering. 

"  'Where  to  ?  '  I  asked,  as  we  glided  along 
the  North  road  at  a  comfortable  twenty  miles 
an  hour. 

"  *  York,  Carlisle,  Edinburgh,'  he  answered, 
*  as  far  as  we  can  run  on  one  charge.' 

"  All  that  day  we  travelled  splendidly,  with 
only  two  stops  of  iialf  an  hour  eacli — one  for 
breakfast  and  one  for  hmch.  Along  the 
clear,  straight  stretches  of  deserted  liigh- 
way  Gray  let  her  go  at  anything  up  to  forty 
miles  an  hour.  Through  straggling  villages, 
over  bad  bits,  and  past  places  supposed  to 
be  dangerous,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  we 
travelled  decorously.  We  were  in  luck  that 
day,  for  whenever  we  did  happen  to  spot  a 
constable,  we  were  jogging  along  at  a  steady 
and  irreproachable  eight. 

"  It  was  striking  six  o'clock  tis  we  passed 
through  York,  and  not  bolt,  nut,  or  wire  had 
we  touched. 

"'How  much  further?'  I  asked  as  we 
left  the  city  behind  us. 

"  '  On  to  the  end,'  said  Giay  ;  *  there's 
another  fifty  in  her  yet.' 

"  Foranotlier  twenty  miles  the  car  skimmed 
along  like  a  bird,  but  bad  roads  were  telling. 
Gray's  fifty  miles  were  reduced  to  twenty. 

"  Even  on  that  we  might  possibly  have 
run  into  some  town  where  we  could  have 
recharged  the  accumulators  ;  but  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  very  next  hill  a  loose  piece 
brought  the  record  run  for  an  electric  car  to 
a  sudden  end. 

"  We  came  out  of  that  loose  piece  with  a 
back  tyre  as  flat  as  a  pancake. 

"  A  pair  of  pliers  soon  removed  the  cause 
of  the  evil — a  rusty  old  nail,  thm  as  the  blade 
of  a  knife,  twisted  like  a  corkscrew  and  jagged 
like  a  saw.  i 

"  With  an  eHcUbtWQQ^^t  I  threw 
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it  from  ine.  Gray  picked  it  up  and  examined 
it  carefully. 

"  '  A  horseshoe  nail,'  he  said  slowly.  '  A 
hundred  years  old  at  least — two,  perhaps. 

"  *  Hamlyn,'  he  continued,  cahnly  sitting 
down  by  the  roadside,  '  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  these  old  nails,  for  which  our 
modem  tyres  posses  so  curious  an  attraction, 
are  interesting  links  with  the  past — ^historic 
relics,  perhaps  ?  Now,  take  this  partictdar 
one,  dropped  in  this  very  spot  perhaps  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Who  knows  M'hat 
tragedy  or  weighty  matter  of  state  may  not 
have  turned  upon  its  loss?  Do  you  remember 
these  lines  ?— 

'"For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost, 
For  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost, 
For  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  rider  the  battle  was  lost,' 

"  I  did  remember  having  seen  the  lines,  or 
something  like  them,  in  a  work  on  tactics 
when  I  was  at  Sandhurst.  They  seemed 
strangely  inappropriate  just  then,  the  finding 
of  the  nail  being  the  cause  of  our  trouble. 

"'Pitch  the  beastly  thing  in  the  brook, 
where  it  can  do  no  more  mischief,'  I  cried 
impatiently,  '  and  let  us  see  what  we  can  do 
to  repair  the  tyre.' 

"  Half  an  hour's  work  in  the  waning  light 
carried  us  on  for  another  mile,  when  the  tyre 
went  down  again  with  an  ominous  sigh. 

"  Our  second  stop  was  within  fifty  yards 
of  a  house,  the  first  we  had  seen  for  five 
miles.  More  fortunate  still,  a  dilapidated, 
groaning  sign-board  declared  it  to  be  an  inn, 
by  name  '  The  Runaways.' 

"  Mine  host  of  '  The  Runaways '  looked 
surprised  at  our  application  for  quarters,  and 
evidently  regarded  the  car  with  consternation. 
Being  assured  that  it  could  neither  blow  up 
nor  set  the  inn  on  fire,  he  consented  to 
shelter  it  in  an  empty  coach-house,  the  key 
of  which  Gray  pocketed,  after  we  had  care- 
fully repaired  the  tyre  and  made  every 
possible  preparation  for  the  mon-ow. 

"  Some  men  would  have  been  annoyed  at 
such  an  end  to  a  good  day's  run.  Not  so 
Gray.  He  declared  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  fortunate.  Had  we  finished  up 
in  a  town,  the  car  would  have  attracted  the 
undesirable  attention  of  a  repairer,  or  an  en- 
thusiastic amateur  at  some  hotel.  Here  we  had 
the  precious  secret  safe  in  our  own  keeping. 
Next  he  became  enthusiastic  concerning  our 
romantic  surroundings— meaning  raftered 
ceilings,  awkward  comers,  and  break-neck 
st;iircaaes  in  all  sorts  of  imespected  places. 
Finally  he  took  the  brute  of  a  nail  out  of  the 


paper  in  which  he  had  wrapped  it  and  began 

to  moralise. 

"  Human  endurance  liiis  its  limits  ;  and  as 
I  didn't  want  to  hurt  Gray's  feelings,  I 
suggested  going  to  bed,  though  I  wasn't 
tired. 

"  Amongst  other  elements  of  romance 
enjoyed  by  '  The  Runaways,'  was  a  striking 
lack  of  ventilation.  I  opened  my  window  as 
wide  as  it  would  go,  sat  down  by  it,  and 
smoked. 

"  The  moon  rose  and  sliono  over  miles  of 
rolling  fell  unmarked  by  sign  of  habitation. 
Not  a  sound  came  from  the  house  or  without. 
The  silence  of  the  grave  seemed  to  have 
fallen  on  the  whole  world.  So  depressing 
did  I  find  that  silence  that  I  determined  to 
get  into  bed,  sleepy  or  not. 

"  My  hand  went  into  my  pocket  to  find  a 
match  to  light  a  candle,  and  closed  on  some- 
thing strange.  By  the  light  of  the  moon  I 
saw  that  the  something  was  Gray's  nail. 
How  it  came  to  be  in  my  pocket  I  could  not 
think. 

"  As  I  held  the  nail  and  wondered,  a 
distant  sound  caught  my  ear.  Far  away,  on 
the  road  we  had  travelled  that  day,  a  liorse 
was  galloping  furiously.  Rapidly  it  ap- 
proached, and  I  noticed  something  else. 
One  of  its  shoes  was  loose.  A  matter  of 
vital  importance  only  could  justify  such  haste 
under  such  conditions. 

"Soon  horse  and  rider  were  in  view — a 
splendid  gruy  struggling  gallantly  onward, 
painfully  lame  though  it  was  in  one  of  the 
hiud  legs,  and  on  its  bfick  such  a  rider  as 
one  sees  only  in  a  picture  or  on  the  stage— 
a  facsimile  of  Dick  Turpin  just  as  he  used 
to  appear  at  Hengler's,  three-cornered  hat, 
long  coat,  top-boots,  pistols  and  all,  except 
the  mask. 

"  Without  dismounting,  he  thundered  on 
the  door  of  the  inn  with  the  butt  of  his 
whip.  In  answer  to  loud  and  repeated 
blows  there  appeared,  not  the  landlord  or 
any  of  the  people  I  had  seen  about  the  inn, 
but  a  man  and  boy  in  quaint,  old-world 
attire. 

"  A  hurried  conversation  followed.  "What 
was  said,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  without  hear- 
ing a  word,  I  understood  all.  Fresh  horses 
must  be  had  at  once  for  a  carriage  now 
approaching  the  inn. 

"  The  old  man  protested  and  the  rider 
threatened,  then  man  and  lioy  disappeared. 
Soon  they  returned,  each  leading  a  raw- 
boned,  speedy-looking  animal. 

"All  eyes  turned  expectimtly  down  the 
moonlit  road,  whence  came  the  d^^nt  clatter 
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of  wheel  and  lioof.  Tlirougli  the  rolling 
cloud  of  dust  that  shrouded  it  raced  an  open 

chaise,  Fierce  shout  and  pitiless  whip  urged 
the  two  jaded  horses  into  one  final  effort. 

"  Within  the  chaise,  half -sitting,  half- 
standing,  with  backward  glance  glued  to 
the  road,  was  a  woman  :  hy  her  side,  a  riian 
who  held  her  hand  and  pointed  to  the  inn. 
Soon  the  cause  of  such  desperate  haste  and 
the  girl's  agitation  appeared. 

"  Close  upon  the  track  of  the  chaise,  and 
gaining  rapidly  upon  it,  followed  a  fonr- 


liorsed  coach.  Postillion  and  driver  urged 
their  powerful  team  forward  with  roice, 

whip,  and  spur.  Half  out  of  the  window  of 
the  swaying  vehicle  leaned  a  man,  shouting 
and  gesticulating  savagely. 

"That  the  distracted  girl  was  gowned  after 
the  fashion  of  Cinderella  at  tlic  ball,  and  as 
beautiful,  or  that  her  companion,  wIjo  leaped 
from  the  chaise  to  assist  with  horse  and 
harness,  was,  like  tlie  group  of  men  he 
joined,  attired  in,  the  ..sB^O^fflciur  great- 
grandfathers, I  scarcely  notM.     An  alK 
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absorbing  interest  in  the  race  left  room  for 
neither  adniiration  nor  wonder. 

"  The  kst  trace  is  fastened  and  the  hst 
buckle  adjusted.  A  biii^  of  niicouuted  jjold 
changes  hands,  hostlers  scatter  right  aud  left, 
and  the  chaise  is  olf. 

"  But  ere  the  straining  piiir  can  break 
into  a  gallop,  the  leaders  of  the  coach  are 
all  but  over  the  chaise,  so  furious  is  then 
unchecked  pace. 

"  Skilfully  the  outrider  turns  his  leader  to 
the  off-side,  brings  his  wheelers  into  liue 
with  the  chaise,  passes  it,  and  throws  panting 
team  and  lumbering  coafch  across  the  road  ! 

"  Scarce  have  the  vehiclca  stopped  when 
from  each  springs  a  man,  hatred  in  his  eyes 
and  naked  sword  in  hand.  The  girl  Avould 
throw  herself  upon  one,  but  is  held  back  by 
the  people  of  the  inn. 

"  Thrust  and  parry  bewilder  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  for  one  breatliloss  moment; 
then  the  younger  of  the  combatants  goes 
down,  a  sword  driven  to  the  hilt  through 
his  heart.  An  agonised  scream  from  the 
struggling  girl  breaks  the  deathlike  silence 
which  falls  on  combatants  and  gaping 
spectators. 

*' At  sound  of  that  soul-harrowing  cry 
something  slipped  from  my  fingers  and  fell 
with  a  rattle  on  the  window-sili.  AYith  that 
strange  curiosity  concerning  trivialities,  whicii 
one  so  often  displays  in  moments  of  sevei'e 
mental  tension,  I  felt  for  the  fallen  article 
and  held  it  up  to  the  moon. 

"  It  was  the  nail  which  had  indirectly 
driven  us  to  the  shelter  of  the  lonely  inn  ! 

"  Again  my  eyes  turned  to  the  tragedy 
beneath  my  window.  In  the  one  short 
instant  of  distraction  every  trace  of  it  had 
vanished.  Only  the  hard  white  road  and 
endless  panorama  of  moonlit  fell  met  my 
bewildered  gaze. 

"  Had  I  really  witnessed  the  extraordinary 
midnigiit  scene,  or  merely  dreamt  it  ?  The 
question  was  still  unanswered  as  I  dressed  a 
few  houra  later.  Reason  assured  me  that  I 
had  been,  painfully  wide  awake  at  the  time, 
and  in  full  possession  of  unfuddled  faculties. 
Supposing  the  tragedy  to  have  been  enacted 
under  tlie  windows  of  the  inn,  others  must 
have  been  spectators,  or  at  least  hearers,  for 
noise  enough  to  siwaken  the  Seven  Sleepers 
had  accompanied  its  development. 

"  Cautiously  1  tackled  Gray  at  breakfast. 
'  Had  he  slept  well  ? ' 

" '  Not  too  well ;  he  never  did  in  a  strange 
bed.' 

" '  Heard  anything  in  the  night  ?  ' 
'"No.   Had  I?' 


'*  With  marked  attention  he  listened  whilst 

T  told  my  story,  and  before  I  was  half  way 
through  with  it  1  saw  that  he  believed  every 
word  of  it. 

"  '  Hainlyu  ! '  he  said  reproachfully,  wlicn 
J  had  finished,  'you  selfish  beggar!  AViiy 
didn't  you  call  me  r  I've  lost  the  chance  of 
a  lifetime  ! ' 

" '  But  do  you  believe  I  really  saw  these 
things  last  night  ? '  I  cried. 

"  '  Yes,  I  do  believe  it,'  was  the  confident 
reply. 

"  '  Then  how  do  you  account  for  it  ? ' 

"  '  They  were  re-embodied  spirits — ghosts, 
if  you  prefer  the  commoner  appellation.' 

"'Is  sucli  a  thing  possible?'  I  asked  in 
awe.    '  What  were  they  doing  here  ?  ' 

"  '  I  think  I  can  give  you  an  explanation,' 
Gray  answered.  '  Perhaps  not  quite  con- 
vincing to  the  sceptic  mind  ;  still,  one 
which  should  be  convincing  to  a  man  who 
has  seen  what  you  tell  me  you  have  seen. 
Now,  I'm  going  to  have  a  word  with  the 
landlord  ;  don't  you  speak  to  him.' 

"In  answer  to  a  request  for  the  bill, 
mine  host  appeared  with  it. 

" '  Fine  old  romantic  place  this  of  yours,' 
said  Gray,    '  Any  ghosts  ?  ' 

" '  No,  sir,  I  never  heard  tell  of  no 
gliosts,'  was  the  reply,  uttered  with  just  a 
suspicion  of  contempt. 

" '  Curious  name,  "  The  Runaways," '  Gray 
continued. 

"  *  Yes,  it's  a  queer  sort  of  name  for  au 
inn,'  the  landlord  assented,  with  a  passing 
gleam  of  interest.  '  I  have  heard  tell  that 
a  young  fellow  tliat  was  running  away  with 
a  young  woman  was  caught  here,  and  that's 
how  the  house  got  its  name.  But  there,  I 
can't  say.  It  was  afore  my  time,  and  I've 
been  liere,  man  and  boy,  come  Michaelmas, 
thirty  years.' 

"  Further  particulars  of  the  romantic 
episode  the  landlord  could  not  give. 
Evidently  nothing  which  had  ever  happened 
before  his  time  had  the  smallest  interest  for 
him. 

" '  Old  numsknll ! '  Gray  muttered  im- 
patiently, as  the  door  closed  behind  him. 
'  If  he  possessed  a  grain  of  intelligence,  he 
might  have  supplied  the  missing  link  to  one 
of  the  most  circumstantial  accounts  of 
materialisation  ever  recorded.' 

"  '  Now,  Gray,  the  explanation  ! '  I  cried. 

"  '  Well,  that  is  not  far  to  seek,'  he  com- 
menced, after  a  pause  occupied  in  lighting  a 
pipe.  '  You  assure  me  ihat  you  actually 
held  the  nail  in  y(M!eptbtilwckduring  the  wliole 
time  that  you  were  a  spectator  ol  fche  scene 
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"  The  younger  of  the  combatantB  goes  dowD,  a  swoid  driven  to  the  hilt  through  his  heart."' 


you  have  so  vividly  descril)ed.  I  should  say 
that  there  is  very  little  doubt  as  to  the 
nail  heing  one  lost  from  the  shoe  of  the 
postillion's  horse,  possibly  a  century  ^o. 
Now,  note  how  everything  turns  on  that 
nail.  The  runaway  conple  were  no  doubt 
off  to  Uretna  Green.  They  are  pursued, 
and  a  horse  goes  lame.    As  a  last  resource 


the  postillion  is  despatched  in  advance  on 
the  lame  horse,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  fresh 
team.  He  succeeds ;  but,  as  you  saw  last 
night,  too  late.  The  runaways  are  overtiiken 
by  the  girl's  brother  or  lover,  and  the  tragedy 
which  gives  the  house  its  name  is  enacted.' 

" '  But,'  I  objected^  '  why  ditj^  alone  see 
and  hear  all  that  P ' 
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"  *  A  BcqTiciioe  of  favourable  circumstances 
brought  tbat  about.  In  the  first  place,  you 
were  on  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  You  held 
the  nail,  on  which  so  much  depended,  in 
your  hand.  Without  knowing  it,  your 
thoughts  no  doubt  reverted  to  my  remarks 
anent  its  possible  history.  Some  subtle 
connection  between  your  niind  and  the  mind 
of  one  of  the  spirits  enabled  ait  t.o  mafceriahsc. 
You  were  nnwittinfrly,  for  the  time  being,  a 
medium,  clairvoyant  and  clairaudient.  The 
moment  you  dropped  the  nail  you  lost  your 
power.  If  you  are  still^nnconviueed,  we  will 
stay  here  and  try  some  further  experiments 
in  this  little-understood  subject  to-night.' 

"  Right  or  wrong,  I  declined  to  test 
Gray's  theory  further. 

"  Half  an  hour  later  we  were  on  our  way 


A 

J^Y  heart  is  empty,  empty, 

Swept  clear  of  love  and  pain. 
I'll  hie  me  to  the  Lilac, 
I'll  woo  the  Rose  again. 
I'll  wander  in  the  Starlight, 
And  lie  among  the  Leaves, 
And  dream  to  the  Night-raindrops 
That  beat  about  the  eaves. 


back  to  York,  husbanding  our  scant  supply 
of  electricity,  pushing  up  the  many  hills 
encountered,  and  leaving  the  car  to  run 
down,  impelled  by  the  momentum  of  its  own 
weight. 

"  Nest  day  we  ran  south  on  a  full  charge, 
Gray  canying  the  nail,  the  possession  of 
which  evidently  afforded  him  greater  satis- 
faction than  the  marvellous  running  of 
his  car. 

"Ho  intctid.s  to  revisit  'The  Rtinaways,' 
and  give  the  nail  a  leiigtliy  opporUiiiity  of 
exercising  its  interesting  but  uncomfortable 
powers,  before  bringing  the  matter  of  my 
experience  before  the  notice  of  the  Society 
of  Psychical  Research — an  expedition  on 
which  I  have  absolutely  refused  to  accom- 
pany him." 


My  heart  is  empty,  empty, 
Swept  clear  of  love,  and  You, 
Who  stole  me  from  my  Lilacs, 
Stole  Stars  and  Lilies,  too. 
You  stilled  the  Sighing  Forests, 
You  broke  the  Wind^s  control, 
And  I  forgot  the  Sunsets 
When  You  were  in  my  soul. 


SONG. 


My  heart  is  empty,  empty. 
It  holds  no  more  of  You. 
Oh,  enter,  Winds  and  Sunsets, 
Starlight  and  Rose  and  Dew. 
Ah,  Faithful  Ones  forgiving, 
You  bend  to  me  once  more, 
Though  you  have  guessed  the  secret 
That  hides  in  my  heart's  core. 

LOUISE  MACK. 
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By  W.  T.  Stead.* 
III.— MR.  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN". 


THE  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  was  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
It  was  at  the  funeral  service  of 
Cecil  Rhodes.  Mr.  Morgan  had  arrived  in 
London  only  the  previous  day,  and  I  hardly 
expected  that  he  would  be  able  to  he  present 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  great 
predecessor.  There  he  was,  however,  sitting 
in  the  most  conspicuous  stall  in  the  choir, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  sea  of  faces 
which  filled  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  vast  cathedral.  As 
Edward  VII.  attended  as  chief 
mourner  the  obsequies  of  Queen 
Victoria,  so  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
was  properly  conspicuous  when 
the  last  solemn  rites  were  paid 
to  the  African  Colossus.  Cecil 
Rhodes  was  dead,  and  Pierpont 
Morgan  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  unlike 
many  of  the  money  kings  of  the 
present  day,  was  born  in  the 
purple.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
famous  banker,  in  the 
line  of  financial 
succession,  an  heir- 
apparent  from  his 
birth,  whereas  most  of 
the  money  kings,  like 
Cecil  Rhodes,  have 
forced  tlieir  way  to  the 
front  ranks  from  the 
outside,  as  American 
Presidents  have  made 
their  way  from  log 
cabin  to  White  House. 
Physically  Mr.  Morgan 
bears  some  resembknoe  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  in 
that  both  were  men  above  the  avei-age 
stature  and  of  commanding  physique.  But 
there  the  resemblance  ceased.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  although  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
is  a  man  of  physical  vigour  and  robust 
vitahty.  Cecil  Rhodes  died  of  heart  disease 
before  he  reached  his  fiftieth  year.    If  Mr. 


Morgan,  like  Mr.  Rhodes,  had  died  before 
he  had  completed  his  half-century,  his  name 
would  long  ago  have  been  forgotten.  Before 
then  he  was  merely  a  banker  in  a  good  way 

of  business,  intelligent,  trustworthy,  with  a 
wide  range  of  interests  outside  "Wall  Street. 
But  that  was  all.  His  present  commanding 
position  in  the  world  was  achieved  after  he 
had  passed  his  sixtieth  year.  In  this  lie 
differs  from  most  of  his  countrymen,  whose 


*  Copvright,  1903,  by  the  Cartis  Publishing  Company, 
ia  the  Uttited  States  of  America. 
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signal  victories   have  often 
been  achieved  at  an  age 
when  a  European  considers 
that  his  career  is  only  beginning. 

The  Achievements  of  the  Gbeat 

AMALaAMATOR. 

Mr.  Rhodes's  great  financial  reputation 
arose  from  his  skill  in  amalgamating  the 
various  diamond  companies  which  now  form 
the  colossal  trust  known  as  the  De  Beers 
Consolidated  Mines.  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
has  consoUdated  nearly  every  kind  pi^busineBS 
in  the  world,  excepting  the^jhining  for 
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diamonds,  in  wbicli  he  lias  np  to  the  present 
shown  httie  interest. 

But  whereas  Mr.  Rhodes  used  his  financial 
amalganmtioiis  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  the 

?urp(rae  of  acquiring  political  power,  Mr. 
lerpont  Morgan,  like  the  proverbial  cobbler, 
sticl^  to  his  last.  His  domain  is  in  the 
world  of  business.  His  operations  necessarily 
involve  political  questions,  but  indiractly. 
We  have  as  yet  no  indication  that  the 
American  money  k'uip:,  when  he  has  con- 
solidated his  financial  position,  will  use  it 
as  a  tlirone  from  wlipch  to  influence  the 
policy  of  nations.  Mr.  Rhodes  for  many 
years  was  regarded,  even  by  his  intimate 
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associates,  as  a  mere  financier  and  million- 
aire. It  was  only  those  in  his  intimate 
confidence  who  were  aware  of  the  far- 
reacliing  designs  which  he  cherished  in  the 
inner  recesses  of  his  secret  mind.  It  may 
be  tlie  sanio  with  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
who  may  yet  carry  out  on  a  vaster  scale 
projects  which,  although  based  on  hnance, 
will  be  distinctly  political.  This,  however, 
is  merely  a  speculation.  No  sucli  horrifying 
idea  has  yet  dawned  on  the  sluggish  imagina- 
tion of  the  Englishman.  He  is  quite  suffi- 
ciently scared  already  by  the  spectre  of 
Pierpont  Morgan  as  the  master  of  the 
financial  resources  of  the  world.  If  he 
were  seriously  to  eontemplate  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Morgan  following  in  Mr.  Rhodes's  foot- 


steps and  using  his  wealth  for  political 
ends,  his  existence  would  become  a  waking 
nightmare.  Even  as  it  is,  Mr.  Morgan 
is  regarded  in  the  Old  World  as  the 
uncrowned  king  of  America.  His  person- 
ality overshadows  even  that  of  the  master- 
ful occupant  of  the  White  House,  and 
it  struck  no  one  with  surprise  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  about 
a  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  until  Mr. 
Morgan  intervened  and,  by  inducing '  the 
operators  to  consent  to  arbitration,  saved  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  tlic  imminent  horrors 
of  a  coal  famine  in  the  depths  of  winter. 
Mr.  Rhodes,  it  used  to  be  said,  thinks  in 
continents.  But 
his  successor,  it 
might  be  said  with 
equal  justice,  seems 
to  meditate  in 
hemispheres.  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  the 
Colossus  of  Africa ; 
Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  is  the 
Colossus  of  two 
worlds.  With  the 
right  foot  planted 
in  Wall  Street,  the 
left  in  Capel  Court, 
he  bestrides  the 
Atlantic  and  pre- 
pares for  the 
economic  conquest 
(jf  the  world.  Such 
is,  at  least,  the 
vision  of  Mr. 
Morgan  which 
affrights  and  fascin- 
ates the  imagination 
of  dwellers  on  one 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Last  summer  Mr.  Oates  declared  that  Mr. 
MoT^an  was  but  in  his  infancy,  and  that 
what  he  has  done  is  nothing  to  what  he 
means  to  do.  His  schemes,  according  to 
Mr.  Gates,  embrace  the  entire  world. 
Wliether  this  be  so  or  not,  Mr.  Morgan  has 
realised  sufficient  of  his  schemes  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  a  financial  Napoleon.  It  is 
not  the  place  here  to  enter  with  detad  into 
the  great  financial  combinations  by  which 
he  has  dazzled  everybody.  The  financial 
assistance  he  has  rendered  from  time  to  time 
to  the  American  Government  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  which  the  Rothschilds 
have  rendered  to  other  Governments.  His 
fame  broadly  rests  upon  three  gf^at  achieve- 
ments. The  first  via&  the  great  anialgamation 
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of  the  railroads,  the  second  tliu  fjreafc  eom- 
bination  known  as  the  Steel  'I'i'usl,  and  the 
third,  and  by  far  the  most  feeiisational  from 
the  European  point  of  view,  is  the  great 
combination  of  the  Atlantic  steamship  lines. 
Around  these  three  great  "  things  done " 
in  the  career  of  the  great  araal^mator  there 
are  crowded  an  infinity  of  minor  under- 
t!ikin<;s,  any  one  of  which  would 
liave  made  the  fortune  of  an 
ordinary  man,  but  wliich  con- 
stitute a  mere  biickground  of 
detail  important  only  as  showing 
up  in  broader  relief  the  great 
achievements  of  his  life.  I  shall 
not  trouble  the  readers  of  this 
sketch  with  elaboi'ate  statistics 
as  to  the  number  of  pounds 
controlled  by  this  or  that  com- 
bination which  Mr.  Morgan  has 
brought  into  being.  If,  as  I 
have  said,  Mr.  Morgan  meditates 
in  hemispheres,  the  figures  of 
his  financial  operations  need  to 
be  stated  ui  figures  which  are 
nsually  reserved  for  describing 
the  distances  between  the  fixed 
stars. 

MORGAW'S  NlNE-BlLLION- 

DoLLAR  Kingdom. 

People  talk  a  great  deal  about 
millions,  but  none  of  us  realises 
what  is  a  miUion,  much  less  a 
billion.  Even  the  possessor  of 
a  million  has  but  a  vague 
realisiition  of  the  amount  of  his 
investments.  To  attempt  a  mk.  morgan' 
catalogue  of  all  the  enterprises 
which  Mr.  Morgan  has  touched 
with  his  Midas  finger  would 
occupy  all  the  space  of  this  article,  and 
the  only  effect  of  a  rapid  sumniary  of  all 
the  capital  of  the  various  tnists  and  com- 
binations with  which  Mr.  Morgan  has  been 
concerned  would  be  to  confine  the  mind 
by  a  vast  jumble  of  figures.  What  with 
millions  here  and  millions  there,  and  billions 
round  the  corner,  the  reader  feels  as 
bewildered  as  Alice  in  Wonderland.  He  is 
hopelessly  lost.  He  acquires  only  a  vague 
sense  of  vast  resources  all  centring  in  Mr. 
Morgan's  ofiice  in  Wall  Street  and  stretching 
out  to  infinity.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
according  to  the  statement  current  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Morgan  intervened  to  settle 
the  coal  strike,  the  associated  capital  of  the 
enterprises  with  which  he  was  connected  in 
one  shape  or  another  was  stated  to  have 


mounted  up  to  £1,800,000,000,  a  sum  which 
is  easily  written  down  on  paper,  but  whose 
full  meaning  transcends  the  human  imagina- 
tion. To  invert  Mr.  Carlyle's  phrase  con- 
cerning the  man  who  owns  sixpence  being 
the  master  of  the  world  to  the  length 
of  that  sixpence,  Mr.  Morgan's  monarchy 
and  mastery  may  be  measured   by  the 
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£1,800,000,000  over  which  he  exercises 
more  or  less  control.  That  may  be  regarded 
as  the  hmit  of  his  kingdom. 

It  is  not  generally  believed  that  Mr. 
Moi^an  is  himself  a  very  rich  man,  when 
compared  with  such  a  Orciesus  as  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. As  one  of  his  friends  declares,  if  he 
is  allowed  to  boss  the  show,  he  does  not  care 
who  gets  the  money— a  statement  tiiat  is 
true  only  with  liitutations.  That  he  is  a 
multi-millionaire  in  his  own  right  is,  of 
course,  admitted ;  but  the  millions  over 
which  Mr.  Morgan  has  the  right  of  owner- 
ship are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
millions  he  is  able  to  influence  by  the  ascen- 
dancy which  he  has  ot)t^H™i9y§fI^e  imagi- 
nation of  mankH9di,e^itedSavQM^nce  with 
which  he  Is  regarded  by  the  miUionaires  of 
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London  and  New  York.  Just  as  the  Gevraan 
Emperor  is  king  over  the  comparatively 
small  area  of  Pi'nssia,  but  possesses  raore  or 
less  sovereign  rights  over  the  wider  area  of 
the  German  Empire,  and  is  able  by  virtue  of 
his  alliances  to  control  the  whole  naval  and 
military  resources  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy,  so  Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  nucleus  of 
his  own  fortune  as  a  banker,  exercises 


over  other  fortunes  power  in  very  much 
the  same  way  as  that  wielded  by  the  German 
Emperor  in  varying  degrees  over  different 
provinces. 

A  COMPABISON  WITH  THE  GERMAN  KaIBEE. 

If  the  position  of  Mr.  Morgan  resembles 
that  of  the  German  Emperor  in  the  varying 
degrees  of  control  which  he  exercises  in  the 


one  case  over  territory  and  in  the  other 
case  over  capitiil,  there  is  also  considerable 
similarity  between  tlie  two  men.  Yet,  if 
current  report  may  be  believed,  the  Kaiser 
was  considerably  disappointed  in  Mr.  Morgan, 
owing  to  his  lack  of  interest  and  total 
indifference  to  such  a  phenomenon  as 
the  growth  of  modem  Sociahsm. 

"Try  as  I  could,"  the  Kaiser  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "his 
conversation  failed 
to  reveal  to  me 
that  be  bad  any 
clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  vast 
harmonies  and  con- 
flicts of  the  com- 
mereial  universe.  I 
was  amazed  to  lind 
him  not  well  in- 
f  ormed  regard  in  g 
the  historical  and 
philosophical 
development  of 
nations.  His  politi- 
cal ecuiicniy  leaves 
him  unconcerned  rc- 
garding  Socialism, 
which  undoubtedly 
will  soon  consti- 
t  n  t  e  the  most 
stupendous  question 
everywhere.  Mr. 
Morgan  confessed 
that  he  had 
never  been  suf- 
ficiently interested 
to  study  into  ex- 
a.<.:t.]y  \\iiat  Social- 
ism mea.i!S." 

Although  the 
Kaiser  lias  feted 
Mr.  Morgan  almost 
as  a  brother 
monarch,  he  has 
always  regarded 
liini  somewhat  ask- 
ance. Some  two 
or  three  years  ago, 
meeting  a  party  of 
French  tourists  in  Norway,  the  Kaiser 
expressed  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  im- 
palbable,unassailab]epower which  Mr. Morgan 
might  exercise  in  the  control  of  tlie  mer- 
cantile marine  of  the  world.  Mr.  Morgan's 
exploit  in  securing  the  lion's  share  of  the 
trans-Atlantic  sliippina-was  not  ogkiulated  to 
diminish  the  ilrtelSssSfeek^Qwyflfich  he  is 
watched  by  his  contemporary  sovereign. 
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The  old  siiying  of  Frederick  the  Great  that 
there  could  be  no  war  between  England  and 
Prussia,  because  it  was  impossible  for  a  lion 
and  a  whale  to  fighfc,  as  they  are  creatures  of 
different  elements,  may  be  applied  to  this 
case,  for  it  is  still  more  impossible  for  the 
Kaiser,  with  liis  millioi^  of  trained  soldiers, 
to  flight  Mr.  Morgan,  who  dwells  in  the 
eiiipyreaii  of  finance.  The  men  are  quite 
sufficiently  akin  in  temperament  to  under- 
stand each  other.  Both  are  distinctively 
men  of  the  century,  vibratin<j  in  keenest 
sympathy  with  all  the  iJscitements  and  sen- 
sations of  their  time.  Both  are  active  and 
energetic,  constantly  iii  evidence,  touching 
life  at  a  thousand  points.  The  Kaiser  is 
always  making  speeches,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
makes  none,  but  both  live  continu^ly  in  the 
glare  of  publicity.  The  fierce  light  which 
beats  upon  a  throne  in  Europe  is  nothing 
to  the  light  of  publicity  which  the  American 
newspaper  throws  upon  the  master  of  many 
millions.  Tive  Kaiser  is  ambitious,  and  liis 
ambitions  point,  like  those  of  Mr.  Pierpont 
Slorgan,  to  the  acquisition  of  power  upon 
the  sea.  But  it  is  probable  that  tlie  older 
man  entertains  vaator  scliemes  than  any  of 
those  in  which  the  Kaiser  dares  to  indulge. 
The  Continental  monarchies  are  confined 
within  their  rigid  limits,  and  tlie  range  of 
their  activity  for  good  or  for  evil  is  neces- 
sarily very  circun^cribed.  In  the  world 
of  finance  the  money  king  knows  no 
frontiers.  He  can  roam  at  will  over  the 
whole  jilanet. 

lint  therein,  in  tlic  absence  of  limitation, 
is  the  great  temptation  which  may  yet  lure 
Mr.  Morgan,  as  it  has  lured  others,  to  de- 
struction. Wiien  Yerestchagiu  exhibited  his 
pictures  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  at 
Berlin,  the  Kaiser  is  said  to  have  remarked 
to  the  artist,  after  going  through  his  gallery : 
"  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  men  dream 
of  universal  empire  !  "  Therein  the  Kaiser 
put  his  finger  upon  one  of  the  sins  which 
most  easily  beset  human  beings  when  fi'om 
any  cause  they  are  exalted  above  their 
fellows.  Swelled  iicad  was  the  malady  to 
which  both  Napoleon  and  Cecil  Kliodes 
succumbed.  Happy  ^^'''^  ^""^  Pierpont  Morgan 
if  he  escapes  front  tlie  delusion  which  has 
been  the  ruin  of  ah  world  -  (conquerors. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  credited  or  debited  with 
having  made  the  remark  that  "  Mr.  Moi^an 
had  bitten  ofl'  more  than  he  could  chew," 
and  financiers,  like  empires,  may  perish  of 
indigestion. 

At  present,  however,  tlie  star  of  Mr.  Pier- 
pont Morgan  appears  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 


As  a  millionaire  friend  of  his  remarked  : 
"  Mr.  Morgan's  friends  are  more  numerous 
than  man  ever  had  before.  He  makes  money 
for  them  all " — which  is,  indeed,  a  very  solid 
foundation  for  friendship,  gratitude,  and 
loyalty.  Looked  at  from  that  distance  which 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  Mr.  Morgan 
appears  in  a  much  more  attractive  light  than 
some  of  his  great  compeers  in  the  world  of 
finance.  He  has  striven  for  peace,  for  the 
consolidation  of  mutual  interests  which  wei'e 
endangered  by  ruinous  rivalry.  He  has 
never  been  a  wrecker,  but  has  evolved  from 
the  wreckage  of  wan-ing  interests  a  great  and 
prosperous  combination  wiiich  so  far  has 
never  deceived  its  shareliolders  or  oppressed 
the  public.  'Tis  excellent  to  have  a  giant's 
strength,  but  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a 
giant,  and  so  far  Mr.  Morgan  has  not  been 
tyrannous.  Temptation,  however,  is  always 
})resent  with  power.  Absolute  sovereignty 
has  usually  depraved  its  possessors,  and  it  is 
diifionlt  to  contemplate  with  serene  com- 
placency the  ascent  of  any  human  being  to  a 
position  in  wliieli  his  will  or  caprice  may  be 
the  ruin  of  millions  of  his  fellow-men,  who 
would  neither  have  chance  of  remedy  nor 
hope  of  appeal. 

A  Gooi>  Ihstancb  of  the  Morgak" 
Method. 

To  observers  in  England,  Mr.  Morgan's 
attitude  in  business  affairs  is  as  eminently 
reasonable  and  conciliatory  as  his  personal 
manners  are  brusque,  if  not  rough.  His 
dealings  with  the  British  Government  with 
regard  to  the  Atlantic  traffic  supply  ad- 
mirable illustrations  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Morgan  method.  He  first  secured 
his  position  so  as  to  be  ready  for  war 
or  peace  with  the  companies  that  were  left 
out  of  the  great  combine.  Then,  finding 
that  the  British  Government  was  disposed  to 
back  up  his  rivals,  he  proni])tly  hauled  down 
the  signal  for  battle  and  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  Great  Britain  with  which 
both  parties  profess  themselves  to  be  entirely 
satisfied.  He  had  previously  disarmed  the 
opposition  of  the  German  Emperor  by  the 
arrangement  which  he  made  with  tlie  two 
great  German  steamship  companies.  If  Mr. 
Morgan  were  to  die  now,  it  is  possible  that  a 
future  historian  might  idealise  him  into  the 
great  peacemaker  of  his  time,  the  man  who, 
like  a  more  fortunate  Falkland,  was  con- 
timially  "ingeminating  peace."  His  great 
maxim  to  unite  in  order  to  conquer,  and  its 
related  saying  that  competition  is  criminal 
which  deprives  shareholders  ot- their  divi- 
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dends,  miglit  Icfid  iiiin  after  a  time  to  be 
regarded  as  tiie  Joliu  tlie  Baptist  of  a  new 
and  happier  era,  in  which  co-operation  will 
take  the  place  of  opposition,  and  the  social 
millennium  will  dawn  upon,  the  world. 

That  Mr.  Morgan  sees  himself  in  this  light 
is  very  mucli  to  be  doubted.  He  is  a  shrewd 
business  man,  a  banker  who  saw  the  capital 
of  his  friends  and  cnstomers  wasted  by  a 
policy  of  cut-thi'oat  competition  on  the  part 


of  tlic  various  indnstnai  concerns  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  In  order  to  cheek  this, 
he  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of  the 
principle  of  combination  and  co-operation, 
and  BO  far  he  has  unquestionably  achieved  a 
great  success.  He  was  the  first  banker  who, 
leaving  his  counting  -  lionse,  went  to  his 
clients  and,  instead  of  merely  consenting  to 
receive  and  invest  their  money,  suggested  to 
them  methods  by  which  they  ceuld  employ 
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it  to  better  advantage  than  they  were  doing. 
It  wsis  he  who  approached  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
induced  him  to  make  the  deal  wliich,  led  to 
the  foundations  of  the  great  Steel  Tnist. 
He  has  been  described  as  a  glorified  coin- 
mission  agent,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  who 
is  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  business, 
not  for  the  sake  of  money  so.  much  as  for 
the  joy  of  action  and  the  consciousness  of 
power. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  distinctly  a  survival  of 
the  old-time  Americans.  He  is  said  to  bo 
a  thorough-going  American  of  the  newest 
school,  believing  in  the  Aniericanisation  of 
the  ■  world,  but  he  is  almost  as  much 
European  in  his  culture  as  American. 
Though  he  was  born  in  1S37,  in  Connecti- 
cut, he  finished  his  university  career  in 
Germany.  He  went  into  business  about  the 
same  time  as  Lincoln 
was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  and  soon  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a 
man  of  great  intelligence 
and  financial  ability.  Ten 
years  later  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of 
Drexel,  Morgan  and  Co. 
In  1878,  Dre-Ycl  dropped 
out,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
became  head  of  the  firm 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co., 
in  London  and  New 
Ybrk.  Although  he  has 
handled  almost  every 
kind  of  business,  and  is 
solidly  interested  in  all 
manner  of  undei'tiikings 
all  over  the  world,  he  has  stuck  to  his  own 
profession.  He  is  a  banker  and  a  commission 
agent.  He  is  at  the  head  of  railroads, 
steamship  companies,  and  all  manner  of 
enterprises,  but  he  is  personally  concerned 
with  the  management  of  none.  In  England 
he  has  not  yet  made  any  appearance  in  the 
political  arena,  and  no  one  knows  what  view 
he  takes  of  the  questions  which  divide 
Knglish  parties.  In  the  United  States  his 
only  effective  intervention,  so  far  as  it  was 
visible,  arose  when  housed  his  influence,  and 
used  it  decisively,  in  favour  of  the  gold 
standard.  Tliis,  however,  might  be  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  money  power  in 
politics,  the  financier  employing  his  resources 
in  order  to  secure  the  defeat  of  a  party 
which  threatened  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
his  securities.  This  principle,  however, 
might  carry  a  man  very  far. 


The  Legitimate  Direction  of  his 
Ambitiojs'. 

In  foreign  politics  and  international  relations 
Mr.  Morgan  has  not  yet  loomed  before  the 
world  as  one  of  the  new  Great  Powers  which 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  redistribution 
of  territory  and  the  making  of  war.  Various 
rumours  are  current  as  to  his  intentions  in 
South  America,  and  his  interests  in  the 
Trans-Andean  Railway  which  is  to  connect 
Valparaiso  with  Buenos  Ayres  may  lead  him 
to  take  as  keen  an  interest  in  South  American 
politics  as  Mr.  Khodes  took  in  the  politics 
of  South  Africa.  This,  however,  is  doubtful, 
for  South  America  can  never  be  more  than 
a  mere  subsidiary  interest  in  the  vast  sum  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  enterprises.  But  if  money 
kings  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  those 
which  govern  other  sovereigns,  nothing  will 
be  more  easy  than  for 
him  to  find  himself  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  in 
some  outlying  region  in 
whicli  he  has  only  a 
minor  interest.  This 
might  compel  him  to  use 
all  his  resources  to  vindi- 
cate his  position,  though 
the  game  might  not  be 
worth  the  candle. 

The  great  political  roh 
which  seems  reserved 
for  Mr.  Morgan,  if^  he 
lives  and  his  star  does 
not  begin  to  wane,  would 
seem  to  be  the  promotion 
of  a  great  combine  be- 
tween the  British  Empire 
and  tlie  American 
Republic.  Very  few  men  are  better  placed 
than  he  for  undoing  the  results  of  the  folly 
of  George  III.  Mr.  Morgan  has  already 
taken  in  hand  the  financial  annexation 
of  the  Old  Coimtry.  He  is  behind  the 
great  Electrical  Trust  which  is  endeavouring 
to  control  the  street  railways  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  that  end  is  w^ing  war 
against  the  development  of  municipal 
socialism.  He  aspires  to  supply  London 
with  quick  transit,  and  is  believed,  probably 
without  reason,  to  be  behind  a  great  move- 
merit  for  transforming  the  Upper  Thames 
into  a  gigantic  dock.  As  he  bought  up  the 
British  steamships,  and  then  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  the  British  Government 
for  the  joint  working  of  the  remaining 
vessels,  so  he  may  go  on  buying  up  con- 
trolling interests  in  British  and  Colonial 
railways  until  atHft^t^h«Ms  in  ajiosition  to 
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compel  the  Governments  at  London  and 
Washington  to  enter  into  a  combination 
corresponding  in  the  political  sphere  with 

those  which  he  h;}a  already  engineered  in 
the  world  of  finance.  A  combine  of  the 
wlioli:  I'jiiglish-speakinf^  world  would  be  an 
enterprise  worthy  even  of  the  American 
Kapolcon. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  personality  and  achievements  of 
Mr.  Morgan  dominate  the  English  imagina- 
tion, that  the  English  papers  some  time  ago 
published  a  curious  story  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  is  well  Itnown  as  a  devout 
member  of  the  Episcopalian  Church,  was 
meditating  schemes  of  Christian  reunion  on 
a  scale  which  would  dwarf  all  the  puny 
efforts  that  have  heretofore  been  made  in 
that  direction.  Being  himself  a  very  hberal- 
mindcd  man,  he  has  never  concealed  his 
adniiration  for  the  work  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  a  factor  making  for 
morality  and  progress.  It  was  said  that  he 
did  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  a  great 
Christian  Combine,  in  which  the  Pope  on 
the  one  hand  and  all  the  Protestant  Churches 
on  the  other  might  form  a  trust  for  the 
ChristiauiHing  of  tlie  world.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  Mr.  Morgan  ever  entertained 
such  a  scheme  ;  but  to  the  shrewd,  practical 
business  instincts  of  the  Americiin  financier 
the  formation  of  such  a  trust  would  seem 
to  be  inevitable  if  the  Christian  Churches 
were  as  keen  for  salvation  of  souls  as  business 
men  are  for  dividends. 

Unlike  many  money  kings  who  atrophy 
all  their  faculties  by  their  exclusive  concen- 
tration upon  the  puisuit  of  money,  Mr. 
Morgan  has  always  been,  and  remains  to 
this  day,  a  very  human  man.  He  enjoys  the 
material  pleasures  of  life  and  plunges 
eagerly  into  all  manner  of  pursuits.  Whether 
he  is  breeding  fancy  dogs  at  his  famous 
kennels,  taking  the  collection  on  Sunday, 


sitting  among  the  bishops  in  conference  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church,  entertainii^ 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  after  the  defeat  of 

SliamrocTc  as  Commodore  of  the  Kew  York 
Yiiclit  Club,  buying  pictures,  on  which  he  is 
said  to  have  spent  £1,000,000  this  year,  or 
whether  he  is  cruising  all  alone  on  his  yacht, 
the  Corsair,  he  is  intensely  alive.  "  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Morgan  many  times,"  said  a  friend, 
"under  all  sorts  of  circumstances  and  in 
many  varying  moods,  hut  I  never  saw  him 
calm.  He  is  always  more  or  less  excited 
about  something,  and  always  tremendously 
in  earnest  about  whatever  he  may  happen 
to  be  doing." 

Considering  Mr.  Morgan's  qualifications 
for  the  great  part  which  he  is  playing  in 
the  world,  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by 
himself,  that  be  has  one  fata]  defect.  The 
man  who  aspires  to  be  the  great  Amal- 
gamator of  the  world,  and  who  has  set 
himself  to  establish  dominion  over  all  the 
great  industrial  and  financial  interests  of 
the  planet,  ought  not  to  be  sixtjr-five  years 
of  age.  His  expectation  of  life  is  too  short 
to  justify  the  belief  that  he  will  be  able  to 
consolidate  the  dominion  to  which  he  is 
believed  to  aspire.  Supposing  Mr.  Morgan 
were  to  die — who  would  succeed  ?  The 
liothschiJds  founded  a  dynasty,  but  the 
Rothschilds  of  to-day  bear  little  resemblance 
to  the  shrewd  and  energetic  founder  of  the 
family.  Sufficient,  ho'wever,  to  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof  ;  and  while  Mr.  Morgan  lives, 
we  must  well  make  the  most  of  him,  and 
after  be  is  gone  remember  him  with  respect, 
possibly  with  gratitude,  as  a  man  of  supreme 
financial  genius,  who  used  his  talents  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  strife  and  of  pro- 
moting peace,  and  whose  fame  is  not  sullied 
by  a  resort  to  any  of  the  methods  by  which 
some  of  his  contemporaries  built  up  their 
great  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 


Note. — I%e  Editor  greatly  regrets  that  through  an  oversight  no  acknowledgment  was  made  of  the 
ownership  of  the  very  picturesque  photographs  reproduced  in  the  April  Number  of  the  Windsor  MAaAzitUG 

as  illustrations  to  an  article  entitled  "  Loch  Lomond  in  Summer  and  Winter."  The  letterpress  should  have 
ascribed  the  illustrations  to  Mr.  William  Gilchrist,  of  Alexandria,  N.B.,  whose  artistic  handiwork  they  are, 
and  the  Editor  is  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Gilchrist  for  his  kind  permission  fm  their  reproduction  as  valuable 
illustrations  to  Mr.  Strang's  article. 
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By  benjamin  COXE  STEVENSON.* 


"TT^EARS  ago,  in  what  people  of  carelees 
1  speech  might  call  the  backwoods  of 
Indiana,  bnt  what  deserves  as  rich  a 
term  as  our  language  will  afford,  there  lived 
a  respectable  farmer  and  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  a  wife  and  one  son,  a  young  man 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  There  was 
a  daugliter  at  one  time  in  the  family,  but  slie 
had  married  and  left  it  a  few  years  befoi'e. 
Mr.  Morgan  had  given  lier — or,  rather,  her 
liiisl)and — eighty  acres  of  land  at  her  marriage, 
the  young  man's  father  built  them  the  house, 
and  both  together  gave  them  stock  and 
implements  enough  to  start  housekeeping 
and  farming  with.  The  young  woman  was 
married  at  nineteen,  but  this  is  not  an  im- 
mature age  under  the  circumstances.  Girls 
there  began  to  have  beam  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  and  were  actually  "  courted "  at 
seventeen  and  eighteen.  In  this  simple  state 
of  society,  enougli  worldly  experience  to 
enable  one  to  be  the  head  of  a  family  was 
acquired  early  in  life.  The  young  wife 
needed  to  know  how  to  cook,  sew,  make 
soap,  and  such  things ;  the  husband  to  plough, 
use  an  axe,  and  make  hay.  These  things 
were  learned  early,  not  on  account  of  their 
simplicity,  but  because  children  began  to 
work  early.  Little  girls  made  bread  at 
twelve  and  thirteen,  boys  were  hands  in  the 
harv^t-field  at  fourteen  and  fifteen.  This 
society  was  as  beautifnl  in  ita  simplicity, 
compared  to  the  artificial  and  forced  life  of 
cities,  as  the  wild  flower  is  compared  to  her 
hothouse  degenerates. 

Although  George  Morgan  was  two  years 
younger  than  his  sister,  he  became  possessed 
with  the  desire  to  marry  soon  after  she  left 
the  home.  Her  happiness  in  a  cheap  little 
house,  and  everything  her  own,  so  affected 
him  that  he  wanted  to  try  it  himself.  But 
tiiia  was  not  the  only  thing  that  produced 
his  desire  ;  there  was  a  slender  girl,  with  a 
pale  face,  living  abosit  two  miles  away  that 
helped.  Jenny  was  just  the  girl  to  fill  a 
simple  lieart  and  call  out  the  sympathy  that 
is  the  foundation  of  love.  She  was  tall,  with 
dark  brown,  tired  eyes  that  told  of  the  hard 
life  she  had  led  and  of  sorrows  she  had  had. 


*  CopvriKht,  by  the  S.  S.  McClure  Co.,  in  the 
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Her  father  was  a  lazy  good-for-nothing  and 
a  drunkard.  Her  eldest  brother,  who  had 
been  little  better,  had  died  with  consumption 
when  she  was  fifteen.  She  and  her  mother 
nuraed  him  through,  his  lingering  illness. 
He  had  hardly  been  buried  when  her  mother 
was  taken  sick  with  the  same  disease,  and 
died  about  a  year  afterwards.  This  left  her 
with  a  younger  sister  and  a  little  brother  to 
take  charge  of,  and  her  father  more  inclined 
to  drink  than  ever. 

Althongli  George  wanted  to  marry  the  girl 
so  much,  he  felt  that  his  father  would  not 
let  liim.  Mr.  Moi^an  bad  no  use  for  an  im- 
provident man,  especially  a  man  that  would 
drink  liquor  ;  and,  besides,  he  had  had  some 
personal  trouble  with  Wiggins.  George  knew 
this,  and  he  also  knew  that  his  father  was 
most  unforgiving.  Consequently  for  several 
years  he  was  tossed  backward  and  forward 
tetween  his  desire  to  marry  and  fear  of 
not  getting  his  father's  consent.  He  was 
continually  waiting  for  a  more  propitious 
time. 

One  winter,  the  young  girl  caught  a  deep 
cold  that  lasted  until  s}>ring.  A  bright  red 
spot  appeared  in  each  of  her  pale  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  looked  deeper  and  sadder  than 
ever.  Strange  to  say — or  perhaps  it  is  not 
— Geoi^e  wanted  to  marry  then  more  than 
ever  ;  but  this  sickness  he  knew  would  only 
add  more  force  to  his  father's  opposition. 
In  the  country  at  that  time  medical  service 
was  poor  and  exposure  great,  and  often 
whole  families  died  of  consumption,  one 
person  after  another,  aT:d  it  was  rightly  a 
source  of  fear.  It  was  al\\ays  spoken  of  as 
the  consumption  by  the  country  people,  as 
though  it  were  a  being. 

But  spring  came,  and  with  it  the  return  of 
the  girl's  health ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  when  she  was  apjarently  well, 
George  determined  that  it  was  the  time  to 
have  the  matter  out  with  his  father,  one  way 
or  the  other.  He  told  Jenny  one  Sunday 
afternoon  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  get  his 
father's  consent,  but  she  begged  him  not 
to.  She  knew  everything  was  against  their 
marriage,  and  feared  the  test.  She  knew  her 
inabilities,  and  shrank  from  having  them  held 
in  Geoi^e's  face.  But^eorge  was  deter- 
mined, and  withhttt&aea^^iOMtQuSL  depart 
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for  home.  She  knew  that  the  next  time  tlvey 
met  they  would  be  happier  or  sadder. 

George  drove  home  slowly,  his  high-headed 
bay  mare  stepping  along  lightly,  barely 
knocking  up  the  dust.  The  first  thing  a 
young  man  in  the  country  does,  when  he 


"Jency  was  just  the  girl  to  fill  a  simple  beart." 


reaches  what  he  thinks  is  maturity,  is  to 
become  the  owner  of  a  driving  hoi'se  and  a 
buggy.  This  is  as  essential  to  the  simple 
country  society  as  a  dress  suit  is  to  that  of  the 
city.  No  young  man  is  equipped  without  it. 
Buggy-riding  is  their  principal  amusement 


ill  the  summer.  That  is  whore  the  courtiny; 
is  done.  J^j\'ery  Suudaj  afternoon  each  young 
man,  his  buggy  clean  and  his  horse  sleek  and 
reined  as  high  as  Nature  will  allow,  goes  to 
see  his  '*  best  girl,"  and,  if  the  weather  is 
good,  takes  her  for  a  drive.  The  horses 
may  be  reined  too 
high,  but  it  is 
Sunday,  and  the 
driver  has  on  his 
best  and  most 
nil  comfortable 
clothes,  so  that  the 
horse  ought  to 
stand  it.  [f  a 
horse  only  knew 
liow  important  it 
was  to  dash  up  in 
style  to  tlie  hitcli- 
ing-post  in  front  of 
the  white-painted, 
green  -  blind,  two- 
storeyed  house,  he 
would  not  com- 
plain. If  he  only 
k  n  e  w  that  the 
Sunday- washed, 
clean  -  waisted  boy 
seen  making  a  dash 
from  the  gate  to 
tlse  house  as  he 
ciiine  down  the 
road  was  running 
to  say  :  *'  Hyere 
he  comes,"  and 
that  the  agitation 
of  the  curtain  in 
the  front  window 
was  caused  by  a 
young  ladypeeping, 
he  would  hold  his 
head  up  until  the 
check-rein  was  as 
slack  as  a  jumptng- 
rein. 

Geoi^e  turned 
in  at  the  gate  in 
front  of  his 
father's  well-built 
bam.  He  loosened 
his  horse's  rein 
and  patted  her 
neck. 

"Jenny,  my  beauty,"  he  said,  "now  you 
can  let  her  down." 

The  mare  drew  a  deep  breath  and  stretched 
her  nose  out  near  the.  ground.  George 
opened  the  gateftEaati^V^OI^gw^  through 
and  stopped.    He  put  the  ho^  in  the  bsmi 
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and  then  backed  the  buggy  into  a  shed  at 

one  LTid. 

At  the  house  he  found  hia  father  sitting 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  his  coat  off,  and  liis 
clean  white  shirt  showing  creases  from  the 
ironing.  The  old  gentleman  was  not  troubled 
with  a  coUar  ;  he  seldom  wore  so  useless  an 
article  of  clothing,  iind  certainly  not  on  a 
warm  summer  afternoon.  Several  chairs 
were  sitting  around  near  hira,  sliowing  there 
liad  been  visitors  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Well,  which  one  have  you  been  to  see 
to-day,  George?"  asked *Mr.  Moi^an  good- 
humouredly. 

"  My  best  one,"  George  answered  eva- 
sively. 

"  You  don't  look  very  enthusiastic.  I 
guess  you  found  her  ot^er  fellow  there." 
Mr.  Morgan's  quick  eye  detected  the 
worried  look  in  Greoi^e's  face. 

"  No,  there  wasn't  anyone  else  there." 

George  was  in  no  humour  to  be  joked,  and 
especially  on  a  subject  so  close  to  what  was 
vital  to  him.  He  was  primed  for  something 
more  serious,  but,  knowing  that  his  father's 
frivolous  mood  was  closer  to  an  explosion 
than  a  quiet  one,  saw  this  was  not  the  time 
to  act. 

"  Is  ma  in  the  house  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  soine'eres  ;  but  you  don't  want  to 
be  running  off  ;  stay  and  tell  me  about  her." 

George  found  his  mother  in  the  kitchen 
setting  their  cold  Sunday  supper.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  jKirt  of  a  chicken,  and  a  part  of 
a  pie,  and  a  part  of  a  loaf,  and  a  part  of 
everything  they  had  had  for  dinner.  He 
watched  her  silently.  She  asked  him  to  get 
some  water,  and  then  to  bring  in  some  wood 
to  get  breakfast  with.  Mrs.  Morgan  saw 
that  something  was  on  his  mind,  but  she 
waited  for  him  to  take  his  own  time  to  tell 
it.  He  knew  that  getting  his  mother's  con- 
sent would  be  the  smallest  of  his  difficnltieB, 
but  he  wanted  her  advice.  He  also  knew 
that  the  prospect  of  a  quarrel  between  him 
and  his  father  would  worry  her,  and  he 
dreacicd  to  tell  her. 

"Mother,"  he  said  at  last,  "IVe  got 
something  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.  I 
don't  expect  you  will  like  it  very  much,  but 
it's  important  to  me."  He  paused,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  say,  and  then  stumbled  on. 
"  It's  about — do  you  think  father  will  give 
me  a  start  like  Anna  ?  I'm  getting  along 
now — I  want  to  settle  down." 

"You  are  young  yet,  George."  She 
thought  he  meant,  only  to  work  for  himself. 
*'  You're  well  enougli  at  home,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  I  know ;  but  I  would  like  to  have  a 


piece  of  land  of  my  own  and  be  working  for 

myself." 

"  But  your  pa  needs  you,  and  I  need  you, 
George.  Your  pa's  getting  along  in  years, 
and  who'll  do  things  for  me  if  you  leave  ? 
Who'll  bring  in  the  stove  wood  for  me  ?  If 
I  had  another  boy  or  girl — but  you  are  all  I 
have  got." 

George  traced  the  figures  on  the  red  table- 
cloth with  a  fork.  He  saw  she  did  not  guess 
what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  he  shrank  from 
telling  her.  If  she  could  only  guess,  it 
would  be  easier. 

"Ma,  I  can't  stay  liere  always.  Don't 
you — don't  you  think  I'U  ever  want  to  get 
married  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  will  want  to  be  getting  married 
some  time,  but  you  don't  want  to  be  thinking 
about  that  yet.  I  don't  believe  in  children 
getting  married  too  young  ;  Anna  married 
too  young.  Your  pa  and  I  w^ere  not  maiTied 
until  he  was  thirty-hve  and  I  was  twenty- 
two.     That's  young  enough  "  and  she 

rambled  off,  getting  farther  and  farther 
away  from  George's  case,  until  he  became 
desperate.  "  Why,"  she  said,  finishing, 
"they  had  no  more  business  getting  married 
than  you  would,  and  you  oughtn't  to  be 
thinking  about  anything  like  that  for  years 
yet."  _ 

This  was  poor  encouragement,  but  he  felt 
that  he  must  have  the  truth  out  before  things 
got  worse.    "  That's  just  what  I  wanted  to 

talk  about,"  he  said  with  a  gulp.  "  I — I  do 
want  to  get  married."  He  did  not  dare  look 
at  his  mother,  but  continued  tracing  the 

figures. 

Her  voice  almost  failed  her.  "  George, 
you  don't  !  "  But  she  saw  by  his  actions 
that  he  was  in  earnest.  "  You  are  too  young, 
George.  You  oughtn't  to  be  thinking  about 
it  yet." 

"No,  I  am  not,  mother.  I've  got  a  team 
of  horses  of  my  own  ;  an'  if  father  will  give 

rae  a  piece  of  land,  I  could  get  along." 

The  motiier  looked  at  him  and  shook  her 
head  sadly. 

"  The  sooner  I  start  for  myself,  the  better 
start  I'll  have."  He  spoke  with  a  crude 
resemblance  to  logic.  "Pa  did  not  own  a 
piece  of  land  until  he  was  thirty-two  or 
three,  and  he  has  made  a  good  deal  of  money 
since  then  ;  if  he  had  have  got  a  staxt  eariier, 
wouldn't  he  have  had  more  time  to  make 
more  ?  " 

Mrs.  Morgan  knew  there  was  a  flaw  in  this 
reasoning,  but  she  could  not  teli  exatitly  what 
it  was. 

"  Who  is  it  you  want  to  marry     she  asked. 


JENNY. 
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"This  peaceful  scene  eefc  George  to  dreaming." 


George  hesitated ;  here  was  the  real 
difficulty. 

"Wy,  it's — I  and  Jenny  want  to  get 
married.  I  know  that  pa  don't  like  Bill 
'Wigl^i^s.  but  Jenny  takes  after  her  mother." 

"  She's  an  invalid." 

"  Xo,  she  isn't.    She's  well  now." 

"  She  was  sick  all  last  winter,  and  they  say 
she  got's  the  conBumption."  George  flinched 
at  this  bald  statement. 

"No,  she  hasn't,"  he  said.  "She  had 
a  bad  cold  last  winter,  but  she  has  got  over 
it  now. 

"She's  all  right  now,"  he  repeated,  for 
his  mother  did  not  speak  immediately. 

"George,"  she  said  at  last,  the  tears  rising 
in  her  eyes — "  George,  I  must  be  plain  with 
yon.  [I  a  inother's  right  and  a  mother's 
duty  to  speak  the  tnith  and  advise,  no  matter 
how  unpleasant  it  is,  and  I  must  do  it  now. 
It's  the  time  in  your  life  when  yon  want 
advice  if  you  ever  do,  and  no  one  will  ever 
give  you  as  sincere  advice  aa  your  mother." 
She  choked  with  emotion,  but  after  a  moment 
conquered  it  and  went  on  :  "  You've  come 
to  the  turning-point  in  the  road.  You've 
been  wandering  through  the  fields  up  to  now  ; 
but  now  you've  come  to  tlie  place  where  you 


must  choose  the  road,  and  there  is  no  more 
wandering.  You've  come  to  it  a  little 
sooner  tlmn  I  hoped  you  would,  because  it 
needs  all  the  judgment  a  boy  can  give — and 
his  mother,  too — not  to  make  a  mistake.  A 
wife  can  make  a  man  or  rain  him,  and  you 
can't  be  too  careful.  She  can  be  u  helpmate 
or  she  can  be  a  burden.  I've  seen  women 
that  would  bear  good  men  down  like 
a  millstone  around  their  necks.  I've 
seen  " 


"  But  Jenny  isn't  like  that,"  broke  in 
George.  "  You've  seen  how  she  worked  to 
take  care  of  her  brother  and  mother  when 
they  were  sick.    She's  faithful  and  " 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but,  George,  a  girl  with 
the  best  principles  and  the  best  disposition 
can  sometimes  be  a  burden.  Ill  health  is 
the  greatest  load  anyone  can  carry." 

"  But  Jenny's  health  is  all  right,"  George 
said  peevishly. 

"  It  is  now,  but  there  is  consumption  in 
the  family,  and— and — I  want  to  be  plain, 
George  - —  she's  as  surely  got  the  first 
symptoms  of  it  as  anybody.  I  can't  see  you 
burden  yourself  without  tethng  you  the  truth. 
Life's  hard  enough  anyway,  and  enough  of 
an  uphill  job  wh!^iet<Mugs  go  t^B&t ;  but 
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if  a  burden  is  a  lifctle  more  than  one  can 
bear,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  fall  down 
under  it.  Nobody  except  your  Maker  loves 
you  better  than  your  motlier,  and  nobody  will 
give  you  sincerer 
advice  than  Hiru. 
liuok  iuto  your 
heart  and  see  what 
He  says, and  follow 
the  dictates  you 
find  there.  I  may 
be  wrong,  I  am 
only  giving  you 
such  advice  as  my 
poor  light  shows  ; 
but  what  He  says 
will  bo  right.  He 
never  advises  any- 
one wrong.  People 
sometimes  mis- 
judge what  He 
says,  but  it  is  their 
fault ;  and  some- 
times they  wilfully 
disobey." 

"Mother,  I  don't 
think  I  am  wilfully 
disobeying.  I 
think  from  that 
standpoint  it  is  all 
right.  Jenny's  had 
a  hard  time,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that 
it  is  riglit  to  do 
something  for  her. 
If  I  can  help  her 
any,  wouldn't  it  be 
right  ?  " 

G-eorge's  logic 
was  odd,  but  it 
led  in  the  direction 
he  wanted  to  go, 
and  tliat  made  him 
sincere  in  it. 

"You  can't 
many  everybody 
that's  had  a  hard 
time  and  that  you 
want  to  help.  You 
want  to  look  out 
for  yourself  some. 
You  have  rights 
of  your  own  that 
you  are  bound  to 
respect.  Y''  o  u 
mustn't  load  yourself  down  because  you  want 
to  help  someone." 

Mrs.  Morgan  reasoned  with  him  from 
every"  standpoint,  usii^  many  simple  incon- 


sistencies, and  he  as  often  shifted  his  point 
of  defence  until  he  had  battered  down,  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  all  her  arguments.  She 
had  to  give  up,  but  she  was  not  convinced. 


"  Tears  ran  down'  her  cheeks,  and  her  heart;  seemed  about  to  break." 


"  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  the  best  thing,  ray 
son  ;  but  if  you  won't  eiye  it  up,  I'll  give 
my  consent  an^n^ftcflJ^Uj^an.  to  help  you 
along  if  you  can  get  your  faffier's.  But, 
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George,  don't  quarrel  with  your  father.  If 
yon  see  he  is  getting  mad,  don't  Bay  any 
more.  It  won't  do  any  good — you  can't  force 
him.    lie  is  a  mighty  stiff  man." 

Mrs.  Morgan  finished  putting  the  cold 
victuals  on  the  table  and  called  her  husband. 
The  supper  was  eaten  in  silence.  Mr. 
Morgan  tried  to  joke  (i  eorge  about  the 
girls  ;  that  was  a  part  of  bis  regular  Sunday 
pastime  ;  but  this  day  he  met  with  little 
encouri^ement  and  soon  quit  it.  George 
showed  strong  signs  of  displeasure,  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  became  very  nervous.  Mr.  Mot^u's 
quick  eye  saw  that  something  was  coming, 
and  he  waited  for  it.  But  the  young  man 
Wits  not  ready ;  lie  wanted  to  wait  until  his 
mother  was  not  by. 

After  supper  there  were  chores  to  do,  and 
George  made  a  partial  change  of  bis  clothes 
and  did  them.  Ho  fed  and  watered  the 
horses,  and  turned  the  bawling  cows  and 
calves  together,  for  the  Morgans  were  too 
religious  to  milk  or  do  any  unnecessary  work 
on  Sunday.  He  leaned  against  a  fence  and 
watched  the  calves  greedily  suck  their 
mothers'  milk.  White  foam  dripped  from 
their  months  and  feH  to  the  ground.  The 
cows  blinked  their  eyes  contentedly,  now  and 
then  laying  their  heads  around  caressingly 
against  their  little  ones.  One  little  fellow's^ 
inotlier  had  so  large  a  supper  that  he  could 
not  drink  it  all  ;  he  would  stop  and  gasp  for 
awhile  and  then  go  at  it  again  with  deter- 
mination. But  at  last  he  had  to  give  it  up. 
He  stood  with  his  legs  spread  apart,  his  head 
stuck  forward,  his  tongue  hanging  out,  a 
perfect  picture  of  delightful  misery,  wldle 
ids  mother  licked  his  hair  into  beautiful 
roaches. 

This  peaceful  scene  set  George  to  dreaming. 
"  What  if  tiiis  was  all  mine,"  he  said  to 
himself— "  this  my  barn  and  these  my  cows 
and  calves  ?  And  suppose  Jenny  and  1  were 
married,  and  now  she  would  come  out  here 
and  lean  over  tbe  fence  and  watch  the  calves  ? 
And  we'd  talk  about  which  ones  we  woiihl 
keep  for  our  own  milch  cows  and  which  we'd 
sell.  And  suppose  she  never  had  any  sign 
of  consumption  and  was  as  strong  as  any 
woman  ?  Suppose  father,  when  I  go  to  ask 
him,  would  say:  '  Well,  fieorge,  1  was  just 
thinking  about  that ;  I  am  getting  old,  and 
would  like  to  take  it  easy,  my  son  ;  and  I 
will  let  you  and  Jenny  take  things  aiul  run 
them'?  And  he'd  say:  '  I've  always  bated 
the  Wigginses ;  they  are  a  mean,  low-down 
set,  but  Jenny  isn't  to  blame  for  that,  and- 
I'll  fix  yon  up  right.'  And  suppose  I'd  take 
the  place  and  run  it,  and  make  more  money 


out  of  it  than  pa  ever  had  ;  and  he  would 

say  "    But  here  he  saw  a  cow  trying  to 

tiike  her  calf  through  the  gate  into  the 
pastiu'e,  and  his  reverie  was  iuterrnpted. 

When  George  was  brought  to  liimsclf.  his 
position  seemed  sadder  than  it  liad  before. 
He  thought  it  over  as  he  mechanically 
separated  the  cows  from  the  calves.  He  was 
an  abused,  oppressed,  down-trodden  indi- 
vidual. His  father  expected  him  to  work 
and  slave  all  his  life  for  him.  He  called  up 
numerous  times  that  he  and  his  father  had 
disagreed  on  mattera  about  the  farm,  and 
bis  (George's)  opinion  had  proved  riglit. 
This  very  year,  spring  had  come  early,  and 
lie  had  advised  not  to  plant  their  corn  as 
early  as  others  were  doing  ;  but  liis  father 
liad  insisted  on  it,  and  the  corn  was  frozen 
off  to  the  ground.  His  father  evidently 
wanted  to  keep  htm  at  home  just  to  use  him. 
He  thoroughly  convinced  himself  that  he 
was  being  treated  unfairly,  and  when,  he  got 
through  his  work,  he  was  fully  determined  to 
strike  for  liberty. 

George's  vehemence  was  caused  by  a  subtle 
consciousness  of  his  impotency  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  case.  Wlieu  he  got  to  the 
house,  liis  father  was  smoking  a  pipe  on  the 
porcli.  Inside  the  house,  but  out  of  sight, 
his  mother  was  waiting,  nervously  antici- 
pating an  outburst.  She  had  learned  long 
ago  that  Mr.  Morgan's  will  must  l>e  the  law 
of  those  around  him,  anil  she  aiso  perceived 
in  her  son  a  good  deal  of  her  husband's 
disposition.  And  now  that  George  was 
going  to  ask  his  father  to  let  him  marry  a 
daughter  of  Bill  Wiggins,  she  knew  there 
would  be  a  scene. 

George's  heart  failed  liim  when  the  time 
came,  and  he  put  off  saying  anything  from 
moment  to  moment.  All  the  fine  speeches 
and  arguments  he  imagined  he  would  use 
had  left  him,  or  else  seemed  absurd.  He 
thought  if  he  could  get  started  he  would  be 
all  right,  but  he  could  not  concentrate 
enough  force  at  one  time  to  begin.  The 
light  faded,  and  he  began  to  think  he  would 
never  be  able  to  say  anything,  but  by  some 
supreme  effort  he  said  in  a  queer  voice — 
"  Father,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  a  little." 
"  All  right,  my  son,  talk  on,"  his  father 
said  blandly. 

"  Well,  I— I  think  you  might  set  a  farm 
aside  for  me.  I'd  hke  to  settle  down  for 
myself.  1  don't  think  you  treat  me  right," 
he  exclahued,  remembering  one  of  his  mental 
arguments. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  his  father's 
silence  went  lik^ioateecrf^Vja^BC^  llfls  back  ; 
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bill  be  knew  tkat  he  must  go  on,  and,  if 
l)UKsible,  get  angry,  or  he  would  lose  what 
little  courage  he  had. 

"  Yon  gave  Anna  a  farm  when  she  was 
only  nineteen,  and  I  am  twenty-one.  I 
don't  see  why  you  can't  start  me.  I've  Home 
horses  and  a  cow  already,  and  some  money 
that  I  could  buy  some  tools  with— 1  don't 
see  why  you  can't  start  me.  I  don't  think 
you  treat  me  right."  He  paused  again  in 
confusion. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  after  a 
moment's  silenee.  » 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  start 
me,"  he  repeated  helplesdy.  "  You  might 
do  something  for  me." 

*'  I  could,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Morgan 
slowly.  "But  aren't  you  doing  well  enough 
where  you  are  ?  You've  got  a  good  home. 
Isn't  that  something  ?  I  let  you  farm  on  the 
shares,  and  you  make  somelJiing  that  way. 
Isn't  that  something  ?  You  feed  your  stock 
on  my  hay  instead  of  your  own.  Isn't  that 
something  ?  You  want  me  to  give  yon  a 
farm,  so  that  you  can  work  on  your  own 
hook,  do  you  ?  Do  you  think  you  asked  for 
it  in  the  riglit  way  ? "  He  warmed  up  a 
little  as  he  talked.  "  Perhaps  your  mother's 
cooking  isn't  good  enough  for  you.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  get  someone  else  that 
would  make  yon  cakes  of  dough.  If  I 
should  give  you  a  farm,  maybe  you  would 
get  that  sickly  Wiggins  girl  to  cook  for  you. 
I  hear  you  are  running  around  there  a  good 
deal.    That  is  a  nice  crowd  to  run  with." 

George  gained  some  courage  in  the  shape 
of  anger  as  his  father  talked,  and  it  came  to 
a  head  at  the  cruel  remark  about  Jenny. 

"  Well,  that's  my  business,  I  guess.  J 
have  to  live  my  life-  -you  don't.  If  1  choose 
to  maiTy  a  sicldy  girl,  I  don't  see  what  that 
has  to  do  with  you  treating  nic  as  a  father 
should.  Because  I  may  want  to  marry  some- 
one that  you  would  not,  you  think  I  haven't 
got  any  sense." 

"  Young  man,  you  are  just  being  roped  in 
by  those  people  ;  they  think  I've  got  money, 
and  they  want  to  get  rid  of  the  girl.  Sfie 
is  simply  a  burden  to  them,  and  it  is  hard 
enough  for  them  to  make  a  living  anyway. 
They  Jnst  get  around  you  and  are  trying  to 
get  you  to  take  her  off  their  hands.  It  is 
all  very  grand  for  you  to  tiiik  about  it  being 
your  business,  but  it  is  my  business,  too.  IL 
is  every  man's  business  to  look  after  his 
children  when  they  can't  look  out  for  them- 
selves. You  would  not  be  able  to  pay  her 
doctor's  bills,  to  say  nothing  about  making  a 
living  for  her  —  maybe  for  the  whole  Wiggins 


family.  Dr.  Boyd  says  she  lias  the  con- 
sumption, sure." 

jl'hc  old  man  paused  in  his  tirade,  and 
George  jumped  up  and  cried  out  in  his 
desperation — ■ 

"  I  don't  care  what  the  doctor's  bills  come 
to,  and  I  don't  care  what  you  do  for  me,  I'll 
marry  where  and  who  I  please !  If  you 
don't  intend  to  do  anything  for  me,  I  had 
as  well  know  it  and  quit  you  first  as  last. 
You  seem  to  have  a  spite  at  me  for  some 
reason  or  other — I  don't  know  what  I've 
done — T  guess  my  principal  fault  is  that  I 
am  so  much  like  you  !  "  He  almost  screamed 
out  the  last  "words. 

"  Xow,  look  here,  young  man,  storming  is 
entirely  unnecessary."  Mr.  Morgan's  voice 
seemed  to  have  settled  down  in  bis  throat. 
"  I  don't  know  where  yon  learn  such 
language.  You  certainly  don't  learn  it  at 
home,  nor  from  your  mother's  people,  nor 
mine.  You  have  been  associating  too  much 
with  your  friends  the  Wigginses  ;  and  if  you 
continue  to  talk  that  way,  I  shall  advise  you 
to  go  to  them  and  stay.  Do  you  hear  that  ? 
—to  go  to  them  and  stay  !  "  The  old  man's 
voice  was  lower  than  usual,  but  the  words 
were  very  distinct. 

"  Well,  I'd  rather  live  there,"  cried  George, 
"where  1  am  treated  like  a  man,  than  live 
here  and  be  treated  like  a  dog  !  " 

Mr.  Morgan  rose  out  of  his  chair,  and  his 
voice  trembled  with  anger. 

"  Now  go  ! "  he  cried.  "  I  tell  you,  go  ! 
Get  out  of  this  house,  and  don't  you  come 
back !    I  never  want  to  see  your  face  again  I " 

The  young  man  walked  off  the  porch 
muttering  something  that  hia  father  did  not 
hear,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

In  the  greater  darkness  just  insiiie  the 
door  of  the  house  stood  a  sad  listener  to 
this  quarrel.  Tears  ran  down  her  clieeks, 
and  her  heart  seemed  about  to  break,  but 
she  did  not  dare  come  out  and  try  to  pacify 
the  angry  men.  When  her  son  left,  she 
went  silently  away,  for  fear  her  hushand 
should  come  in  and  find  her  there.  She  did 
not  care  to  meet  him  until  she  found  out 
what  she  ought  to  do.  She  went  to  a  bed- 
room that  was  only  used  for  company,  and 
there  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  Her  mind 
was  in  confusion.  She  could  not  form  a 
single  clear  thought.  She  only  knew  that 
h(a'  husband  and  son  had  quarrelled,  and 
that  her  son  had  been  driven  away  from 
home.  She  also  had  a  vague  idea  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  an^done  soon.  But 
u'hM  must  be  dtoaecfiby  ^OilMlig  D^r  mind 
would  offer  no  suggestion. 
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"  Oh,  Ood  ! "  she  whispered,  "  what  can  I 
do  to  save  them  from  this  gi-eat  sorrow 
they  have  hrou^lit  upon  themselves  ?  " 

She  slid  down  upon  her  poor,  crauking 
knees  and  buried  her  face  in  the  covere  on 
tlie  bed.  Then  she  poured  forth  her  sorrows 
to  the  only  Being  she  knew  who  eould  fully 
sympathise  witii  her.  She  begged  God  to 
tell  her  what  she  ought  to  do.  She  asked 
that  licr  son  be  taught  more  duty  to  his 
father,  and  to  appreciate  how  kind  his  father 
liad  been  to  him  already,  and  that  her 
husband  be  made  more  gentle  and  kind  to 
his  son.  She  asked  Him  to  reconcile  them 
to  each  other  and  bind  them  closer  together 
than  they  were  before.  With  her  tears  and 
her  prayer  the  bitterness  of  her  son-ow  some- 
what spent  itself  ;  and  when  she  arose  from 
iier  knees,  she  felt  that  her  prayer  wonld  be 
answered. 

When  George  left  tlie  house,  he  went  to 
the  barn.  He  had  no  definite  object  in 
going  there,  but  went  mechanically.  It  was 
the  natural  goal  for  him  in  his  stupefied 
condition.  His  anger  had  gone,  but  there 
had  not  come  in  the  place  of  it  either  sorrow 
or  regret ;  in  fact,  complete  comprehension 
had  not  come.  He  knew  that  he  had  been 
ordered  away  from  home,  but  he  did  not 
connect  that  with  his  not  being  there  in  the 
future  ;  it  did  not  seem  tliat  it  would  be 
se])arating  iiim  from  his  motlier — or  even  his 
father,  for  that  matter.  lie  merely  foUow^'d 
uieclwnicatly  the  literal  meaning  of  iiis 
father's  words  by  going  as  far  as  the  barn. 

He  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  lumber  at  the 
end  of  the  building.  Behind  his  back  a 
horse  delved  in  a  manger  for  his  hay  and 
sneezed  the  dust  from  his  nose  every  moment. 
The  night  was  very  dark  ;  perfect  blackness 
began  at  arm's  length.  The  light  of  the 
lightning  from  some  distant  stoi-m  could  be 
seen  playing  low  on  the  liorizon.  Frogs  in 
a  pond  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  kept  up  a 
dreary  concert. 

But  George  noticed  none  of  this  ;  he  sat 
in  a  stupor,  looking  towards  the  invisible 
ground.  He  did  not  wonder  where  he  would 
spend  the  night ;  he  liad  not  yet  realised  the 
situation.  How  lon^  he  sat  in  this  way  he 
did  not  know,  but  rain  began  falling,  and  he 
moved  under  the  shelter  of  a  shed  and  sat 
on  a  sill.  The  rain  poured  down  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it 
began.  Hoon  after  it  stopped,  George  heard 
his  mother  calling  him  in  a  doubtful  voice 
from  tlie  other  corner  of  the  barn.  There 
was  that  timidity  in  it  that  a  voice  usually 
has  when  its  owner  has  doubts  of  being 


heard.  She  was  afraid  that  he  had  gone 
away  on  his  horse  before  she  got  there, 

"  George  !  "  she  repeated  a  little  louder. 

"  Yes'm,"  he  a,nswered. 

*'  Where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Here,"  was  Ids  absurd  reply. 

.She  went  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 

"  (Jeorge,  I  have  come  to  get  you  to  go 
back  to  the  house.  Your  father  says  for 
you  to." 

"  Weil,  I  guess  1  have  stood  it  long  enough. 
I  don't  see  that  it  is  anybody's  business  who 
1  marry." 

"  Oh,  George  I  we  are  all  interested  in  you 
and  want  to  see  you  do  well." 

"  Then  you  side  with  pa,"  he  said  sullenly. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't.  I  think  he  is  wrong  to 
speak  so  harshly.  He  ought  to  talk  witli 
you  and  advise  you  if  he  thinks  you  are 
wrong,  but  he  oughtn't  to  be  so  harsh." 
She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  as  he  did 
not  answer,  she  went  on  :  "  Jenny  is  an 
awfully  nice  girl,  but  pa  thinks  she  would 
be  a  burden  to  you,  because  she  has  got. 
the— because  she  is  sick  so  much.  lie 
doesn't  like  the  Wigginses,  but  he  wouldn't 
refuse  if  Jenny  was  well  and  strong.  A 
wife  can  be  a  great  help  to  a  man,  or  a 
great  load." ' 

"  The  load  'uld  be  on  me,  and  nobody 
else,"  George  almost  sobbed.  As  his  mother 
talked,  ttie  hopelessness  and  sadne^  of  his 
position  came  to  him. 

" .[  know,"  she  went  on  ;  "  but  you  don't 
know  how  much  we  arc  interested  in  you. 
You  can't  imagine  how  jnuch  a  father  and 
mother  love  their  children  and  want  them  to 
do  well.  When  you  were  a  little  baby,  and 
lay  in  your  cradle,  I  thought  that  I  loved 
you  so  much  that  I  could  not  love  yon  more ; 
but  I  love  you  more  now  than  I  did  then. 
You  are  a  man  and  feel  like  a  man  ;  but 
you  are  little  to  us  yet,  and  we  want  to 
guide  and  advise  you  just  the  same.  We've 
had  experience  and  know  the  hardships  of 
life,  and  we  would  like  to  give  our  know- 
ledge to  you  and  save  you  as  much  sorrow 
and  pain  as  we  can." 

She  piiused,  and  Ueorge  said  huskily : 
"  You  aren't  saving  me  much  sorrow." 

"But,  Geoi^e,  we  may  be.  Things  might 
be  worse.  You  are  young  yet,  and  so  is 
Jenny.  She  may  get  well,  and  then  you  can 
get  married.  But  I  wouldn't  say  anything 
more  about  it  now  ;  let  it  drop  for  awhile." 

Witli  more  coaxing  and  encouragement 
she  succeeded  in  influencing  him,  and  the 
two  went  to  the  house  together.  They  found 
Mr.  Morgan  reading  a  paper.    ^Che  father's 
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and  Bon's  eyes  met  in  a  half-defiant  and  lialf- 
euibarrassed  look.  The  young  man  sat  in  the 
back  of  the  room,  while  the  father  continued 
reading.  Neither  wanted  to  make  any  ad- 
vances ;  each  wanted  to  feel  that  the  other 
was  doing  the  bending.  Geoi^e  soon  went 
to  his  room,  and  the  others  retired  not  long 
after  liim. 

The  next  morning,  relations  were  still  con- 
strained ;  but  they  were  easier,  and  beciiine 
more  and  more  so,  nntii  at  the  end  of  a 
week  the  two  men  were  back  in  their  old 
position  as  far  as  appearances  went. 

The  antnmn  work  went  on  as  usual  about 
tlu!  farm,  and  no  further  reference  waa  made 


"  She  clung  to  his  hand  as  he  dropped  into  a  chair," 


to  marriage  nor  to  the  Wi^giiiRcs.  George 
did  his  work  as  well  as  before,  but  at  times 
lie  was  moody.  Sometimes  ho  was  so  much 
80,  esi)ec:ially  dnriii^^  the  first  of  each  week, 
that  Mrs.  Morgan  feared  another  outbreak. 
She  knew  that  he  went  to  see  Jenny  as  ofteu 


as  usual,  but  he  never  said  anytliing  about 
her.  They  beard  of  her  from  other  sources, 
and  usually  that  she  was  getting  worse. 


It  was  on  one  pleasant  day  in  December, 
about  four  o'clock,  that  the  small  Wiggins 

boy  came  down  the  road  towards  the  Morgans' 
house.  He  stopped  at  the  gate  leading  into 
the  yard  and  pee])ed  tbrougli  the  fence 
cautiously,  as  tliough  he  were  about  to  enter 
a  lot  full  of  wild  bulls.  When  he  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  safe,  he  tried  to  open  the  gate, 
but  the  fastening  was  not  like  the  ones  used 
on  his  father's  farm,  and  he  could  not  do  it. 

He  worked  at  it  thought- 
fully for  a  while,  then 
took  another  look  at  the 
lionsc  between  the  bars. 
He  concluded  tbat  tlie 
liouse  was  not  coming  to 
!iim,  and  that  lie  nuist  get 
un  the  other  side  of  tlie 
fence  to  go  to  it.  He 
took  an  envelope  out  of 
his  pocket,  poked  it 
through  a  cmck  in  the 
fence,  tlien  got  down  on 
his  hands  and  knees  and 
crawled  under  tlie  gate. 
He  looked  at  the  house 
agai  n ,  evidently  f  eeli  ng 
tliat  he  liad  burnt  the 
bridge  behind  liim  when 
he  was  attacking  tlie 
enemy,  instead  of  when  lie 
was  retreating.  But  he 
had  his  instructions,  and 
was  going  to  get  a  reward 
when  he  got  home,  so  he 
picked  up  the  envelope, 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
proceeded.  He  went 
round  to  the  back  door, 
ojjened  it,  and  looiied  in. 
Mrs.  Morgan  was  in  tlie 
kitchen  getting  supper,  ;ind 
hearing  the  door  open 
looked  round.  There 
stood  staring  at  her  a 
small  boy  that  she  did 
not  remember  having  seen 
before. 

'*  Howdy  do  ? "  she  said  pleasantly  to 
him. 

"  Howdy  ?  "  the  answer  came  back. 
"  Won't   yon    come    in  ? "    slie  asked 
liim. 

"  Where's  George  f  "  was  his  s^ly. 
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"  He  hasn't  got  home  yet.    Do  you  want 
to  see  him  ?  " 
"  Yesaum." 

"  Well,  you  will  have  to  coitig  in  and  wait 
until  he  comes.  He'll  be  here  in  a  little  bit, 
I  think." 

The  child  came  in  and  sat  down  in  the 
chair  she  pointed  to. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  see  George  about  ? " 
she  asked,  thmking  she  would  open  a  con- 
versation with  him. 

"  Oh,  nothiii',''  he  answered. 

'*  Where  do  you  liv^  ? "  she  then  aaked 
hiin. 

"  Over  yoTulei','''  with  a  jerk  of  his  head 
in  no  particular  direction. 

She  did  not  seem  to  be  learning  much,  but 
she  was  not  discouraged.  Bhe  brought  him 
a  cooky,  and  asked  :  "  What's  yonr  name  ?  " 

"  Charley  Wiggins." 

"  Oh  I "  she  exclaimed.  Then  the  cou- 
veraation  dropped,  such  as  it  was,  and  she 
continued  getting  supper,  wliile  he  sat  and 

watohed  her  with  wide-open  eyes.  Supper 
was  almost  ready  when  George  came  in. 
Seeing  the  small  boy  sitting  behind  the 
stove,  ho  exclaitoed  :  "  Heilo,  Charley  !  What 
you  doiii"  liere  ?  " 

Charley  said  :  "  Ob,  iiotiuJi',''  handed  liira 
the  letter,  and  went  out  of  the  back  door 
without  any  sort  of  a  farewell.  He  bad 
evidently  had  it  drilled  into  him  that  the 
Morgans  in  general  were  a  bad  lot  of  people. 

George  opened  the  note,  read  it,  and  went 
out  of  the  door  after  Charley,  but  he  was 
far  up  the  road,  hurrying  home  to  get  his 
reward.  Seeing  there  was  little  hope  of 
overhauling  liiin,  George  went  to  the  barn 
and  began  saddling  bis  horse,  llis  mother 
cjime  out  and,  standing  in  the  stable-door 
with  her  apron  twdsted  around  her  head, 
asked  what  the  matter  was. 

"  I'm  going  to  the  Wigginses'  ;  she's 
worse." 

"  You  must  come  in  and  get  some  supper 
before  you  go.  It's  all  ready,"  said  Mrs. 
Morgan. 

"I'm  not  hungry  and  I  haven't  time," 
he  said  shortly. 

He  seldom  spoke  rudely  to  her,  and  she 
knew  that  he  must  be  greatly  worried. 

"  You  won't  be  gone  long,  will  you  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Here,  read 
this ;  I  must  hurry,"  and  he  handed  her  the 
letter.  The  air  was  chilly,  and  slie  hurried 
to  the  house  before  she  looked  into  it ;  then 
she  read:  "Deae  Geob&e, — The  doctor  says 


that  Jenny  cannot  live  through  the  night. 
Please  come  quick. — Lizzie." 

For  a  long  time  Mrs.  Morgan  sat  still, 
thinking  of  her  iinbappy  son  and  her  poor 
neighbours.  Tears  of  8ymp?.thy  ran  down 
her  cheeks.  At  last,  with  a  sigh,  she  went 
into  another  room  and  told  her  husband 
where  George  had  gone  and  on  what  occa- 
sion. After  supper  the  evening  was  passed 
in  silence.  Mr.  Morgan  went  to  bed  as  early 
as  usual,  but  his  wife  sat  up  waiting  for 
George  to  come  home  and  to  give  him  his 
supper.  But  he  had  not  returned  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  she  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy 
lieart.  She  was  awakened  often  in  the  niglit 
by  horses  galloping  along  the  road,  but 
none  of  them  stopped  at  tlxeir  gate.  Next 
morning,  when  she  got  up,  she  went  to 
George's  room  to  see  if  lie  had  come  home 
in  the  niglit ;  but  the  bed  had  not  been  slept 
in  and  there  were  no  signs  of  his  return. 
She  got  breakfast  while  her  husband  did 
George's  morning  work.  She  delayed  calling 
her  husband  to  breakfast  ;is  long  as  possible, 
but  at  last  she  despaired  of  George's  coming, 
and  they  ate.  They  had  ba.rely  finished  their 
silent  meal  when  they  saw  George  leading 
his  horse  to  the  barn.  After  he  had  fed 
her,  he  came  slowly  to  tiie  house.  When 
lie  ciime  in,  his  mother  took  his  hand  and 
looked  into  his  eyes  without  saying  anything. 
He  returned  the  look  in  a  dazed  sort  of  a  way 
for  a  short  time,  then  burst  into  tears  and 
turned  away.  She  clung  to  his  hand  as  he 
dropped  into  a  chair  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
other  arm  on  the  table.  She  moved  a  few 
dishes  out  of  his  way  and  whispered  her 
sympathy  into  his  ear,  Cor  she  knew  what 
had  happened.  With  his  face  muffled  in  his 
left  arm,  he  sobbed  out  his  sorrow  rather 
than  talked. 

"  Oh,  I'm  a  miserable  wretch !  She 
thought  I  did  not  want  to  marry  her.  I 
was  ashamed  to  tell  her  that  I  put  it  off 
because  pa  objected.  She  thought  I  didn't 
want  to." 

"  And  last  night  she  said,"  he  went  on  : 
"  '  George,  Pm.  going  to  postpone  it  this 
time.'  I  told  her  then  that  pa  made  me. 
She  looked  so  happy.  She  said  :  '  Tell  your 
pa  that  I'm  soitv  he  didn't  like  mc'  She 
said  :  '  Tell  bini  that  I  won't  bother  him  any 
more.'  She  was  easy  at  the  last  and  didn't 
suffer  any.  She  said  she  would  be  happy 
where  she  was  going,  for  she  would  have  a 
new  body,  and  wouldn't  be  sick  tJiere,  and 
that  when  pa  sees  her  in^heaven.  he  will  not 
object  to  our  mal^pyBlgJAttef^^^ylC 


MUNICIPAL  AMBULANCE  WORK 


By  p.  HEYWOOD  HADFIELD. 


RISING  above  the  din  of  the  wheeled 
traffic  on  the  paved  streets,  there 
sounds  a  long-drawn,  shrill  whistle. 
Instimtly  the  carter  Hies  to  liis  horse's  head 
and  brings  the  great  cotton-loaded  float  to  a 
bait ;  witii  a  suddenness  tiiat  jars  the  pas- 
sengers, the  drivers  of  the  electric  cars  apply 
their  emergency  brakes  ;  the  policeman  on 
I>oiut  duty  rushes  from  his  island  of  safety 
to  hurry  some  dazed 
old  lady  to  the  side 
walk ;  the  hurrying 
crowd  on  the  pavement 
stops  and  looks  round. 
Someone  says :  "  The 
fire  engines !"  "  'Tain't 
the  engines ;  it's  the 
amhulinx,"  answers  the 
small  gutter-snipe, 
learned  in  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  the 
street. 

A  lane  has  almost 
instantaneously  opened 
in  the  crowded  street, 
and  through  it  comes, 
dashing  at  a  smart 
trot,  one  of  Liverpoors 
ambulance  carriages.  It 
is  a  liandsoiiui  !)ox  on 
wheels,  resplendent  in 
bright  varnish  ;  on  tlie 
panels  are  emblazoned 
the  City  Anns  ;  at  each 
side,  windows  of  ground 
gl^s  frame  a  broad  red 
cross  and  arouse  the 
cui-iosity  of  the  crowd 
as  to  the  liorrors  that 
may  be  within.  On 
the  high  driving-box, 
in  neat  blue  uniform 
and  jaunty  forage-cap,  sits  a  constable  driver 
of  the  mounted  police  force. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  carriage  has  swung 
round  the  corner,  with  an  attendant  crowd 
of  boys,  liuTigry  for  the  pleasure  of  an 
accident,  vainly  running  in  its  wake. 

It  may  be  that  a  man  has  been  badly 
mangled  by  nuiehinery,  or  only  that  some 
woman  b;^  bad  a  slight  fainting  fit.  But 
the  telephone  has  "called,^'  and  the  ambu- 


"tue!  ambulance:  la  iuknisu  out  and  drives 

OFF  IN  ANSWER  TO  A  CALL." 
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lance  must  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible  : 
in  a  very  few  minutes  the  sufferer  will  have 
]-eached  the  hospital. 

Most  of  our  great  chies,  London  included, 
have  until  recently  been  entirely  dependent 
for  ambulance  aid  on  pi-ivate  charitable 
effort.  Even  now,  properly  equipped  horse- 
ambulances  are  few,  and  recourse  has  still 
to  be  had  to  the  old-fashioned  hand-litter, 
with  its  slow  and  grue- 
some procession  to  the 
nearest  hospitsd. 

There  can  be  httle 
doubt  that  it  should  be 
as  much  the  duty  of  the 
State  or  municipaUty  to 
assist  the  accidentally 
injured,  and  the  victims 
of  sudden  illness,  as  it 
is  to  save  life  and 
property  in  tlie  emer- 
gency of  fire.  While 
large  sums  of  money  are 
devoted  by  our  munici- 
pahties  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  property,  the 
preserration  of  life 
attracts  but  little  official 
attention  and  assistance. 

In  this  respect, 
London — the  City  of 
the  Universe— has  most 
reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  itself.  The  powers 
that  he  have  been 
content  to  allow  their 
citizens  to  he  dependent 
on  tlie  more  or  less 
chaiice  assistance,  by 
necessarily  slow 
methods,  of  various  un- 
centralised  volunteer 
associations.  These  semi-private  associations 
have  done  a  grand  work,  but  the  time  has 
now  arrived  for  their  duties  to  be  adopted 
and  extended  by  the  properly  constituted 
authorities. 

In  matters  of  health,  sanitation,  and 
general  safeguarding,  it  is  now  recognised 
that  County  Councils,  Town  Councils,  and 
suchlike  bodies  stand  in  loco  mrmiis  to 
their  coDstituen^.^^^|^  :[^|^^^^^|^ntal  and 
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American  towns  this  has  been  fully  realised  ; 
BO  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  show,  to 
some  extent,  what  has  already  been  done 
towards  eflfective  ambulance  service  in  a  few 
of  these  cities,  and  what  has  been  akeady 
accomplished  at  home. 

In  our  police  forces  we  have  in  every  city 
and  town  a  "first  line"  of  ambulance  ser- 
vice ;  for  most  constables  are  trained  in 
"first  aid,"  and  aU  of  tiieni  may  be  made 
efficient.  \ye  have  also  e8tal!)IiHhed  magnifi- 
i^ently  stiift'ed  and  equipped  hospitals  to  act 
as  the  "  base."  The  bridge  between  is 
either  lacking  or  inadequate,  so  wo  siuiU 
chiefly  deal  with  the  methods  by  which  this 
gap  can  be  tuade  good  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rapidly  called  system  of  rapid 
transport  from  the  "  field  "  to  the  "  base." 
First  and  foreuiost,  as  being  a  service  wiiieh 
lias  proved  itself  successful,  and  as  being  tbe 


'IT  HAS  AltltlVKU  AT  THB  SPOT,  AMU  IS  WAITING— BUKROUNDEn  BY 
A  CKOWO — WHILE  THB  BUKOKON  KXAHIMEB  THE  PATIENT." 


first  of  its  kiud  to  bo  instituted  in  Great 
Britain,  we  shall  deal  in  extenso  with  the 
horse-ambulance  service  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation.  No  better  example  of  "  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it"  can  be  found  even 
in  the  more  pi'ctentiuus  and  more  expensive 
sister  services  of  New  York  or  Paris. 

Years  ago  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
decided  that  the  succour  of  persons  injured 
in  the  streets,  and  their  rapid  removal  in 
proper  vehicles  to  hospitiU,  was  a  matter 
calUng  for  their  attention.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  authorities  of  the  several 
hospitals,  Captain  Nott-Bower,  at  that  time 
Head  Constable  of  Liverpool,  drew  up  the 
scheme  whicli  has  now  successfully  stood  the 
test  of  practical  experience. 

Tlie  city  provides  the  ambulance  carriages 
and  horses,  and  stations  them,  with  poliee- 
man  drivel's,  at  the  hospitals.    On  their  part 


the  hospital  committees  undertake  to  provide 
the  necessary  stable  accommodation  and  to 
send  out  a  doctor  in  medical  cliarge  of  the 
carriage. 

Each  hospital  has  its  appointed  "  sphere  of 
influence."  The  city  is  divided  up  into 
four  districts.  Should  an  accident  occur  in 
District  A,  anyone  can  telephone  either  to 
Hospital  A  or  to  the  police-station.  Ambu- 
lance A,  on  receipt  of  the  call,  will  turn  out 
like  a  fire-engine,  and  will  reach  the  scene  of 
the  accident  as  fast  as  a  good  horse  can  trot. 
Arrived  there,  the  doctor  will  step  out  and 
examine  the  "case"  ;  he  may  find  that  the 
first-aid  already  rendered  by  the  policeman 
on  the  spot  is  sufficient,  or,  if  necessary,  he 
has  everything  ready  to  his  hand  for  more 
pretentious  treatment.  One  of  the  two 
stretchers  is  lifted  out,  and  the  patient 
placed  in  the  carriage  ;  in  a 
very  short  time  he  is  admitted 
and  under  treatment  at  tlie 
hospital. 

The  hospital  ambulances  are 
on  duty  from  9  till  G  every  day, 
and  ou  Saturdays  up  to  11  p.m. 
For  the  night  service  there  are 
two  andiulances  stationed  at  the 
central  police-station  and  at  an 
0  u  tly  i  I  ig  fire-police-station .  The 
same  hospital  areas  are  observed 
that  is,  a  patient  picked  up  by 
ilie  night  ambulance  in  District 
A  will  be  conveyed  to  Hospital 
A ;  or  if  in  District  B,  to 
Hospital  B. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
hard  -  worked  house  -  surgeon, 
dragged  out  of  his  bed  in 
hours,  does  not  love  the  night 


rapidly 


the  small 
ambulance. 

The  only  unsatisfactory  feature,  but  one 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  is  the  false  or  trivial 
call.  There  is  no  time  to  inquire  into  the 
hoiia-Jides  of  every  telephone  message,  but  it 
is  annoying  to  find,  after  a  rapid  drive  of  a 
mile  or  more,  that  there  is  no  case,  or  that 
the  niif'ortunate  person  supposed  to  be  at 
death's  door  has  either  taken  up  his  bed  and 
walked,  or  is  merely  drunk. 

The  hospitals  acting  with  the  city  in  the 
ambulance  service  are  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
the  Royal  Southern,  the  Northeni,  and  the 
Stanley.  At  each  of  them  the  ambulances 
Imve  proved  a  great  success. 

Another  very  valuable  service  now  ren- 
dered possible  is  the  comfortable  conveyance 
of  poor  people  seriously  ill  from  their  homes 
to  hospital.    Removal  which  ifv,carried  out 
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by  a  cab  would  be  daii<^erons  to  life  is 
rendered  absolutely  safe  in  the  perfectly 
equipped  vehicles  which  are  now  at  the 
service  of  the  poor.  In  this  respect  the 
\)oov  are  better  off  than  the  rich,  for  the 


■  THE  CASE  IS  UP  AN  KNTRY  ;  A  GROUP  OF  SrKCTATOKS  WATCH  THU 
DOCTOR  AS  HB  APPLIES  THE  SPLINTS  ;  WHEN  ALL  IS  URADY  " — 


benefits  of  this  brancb  of  the  service  cannot 
be  obtained  by  those  well-to-do. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  regulations 
for  tlie  "  employment  of  a  police  ambulance 
standing  at  a  hospital  "  :  — 

"The  ambulance  is  provided  for  the  con- 
veyance of  persons  suffering  from 
injuries,  accidental  or  otherwise, 
or  of  persons  taken  iU  in  the 
street  within  the  district  assigned 
to  the  hospital.  In  going  to  or 
returning  from  a  call,  the  ambu- 
lance will  be  driven  at  a  smait 
trot ;  but  the  ambulance-surgeon 
may,  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
direct  it  to  proceed  at  a  faster 
pace.  All  cases  are  to  be  taken 
to  the  hospital  of  the  district  in 
which  they  are  taken  up,  unless 
the  surgeon  considers  they  are 
more  snitiible  for  treatment  at  a 
private  liouse,  or  at  the  work- 
house hospital,  or  for  the  custody 
of  the  police. 

"The  ambuhuice  is  not  intended 
for  the  conveyance  of  medical 
cases  to  or  from  a  hospital,  but 
when  the  house-surgeon  is  of  opinion  that 
a  patient  can  be  moved  safely  only  in  an 
ambulance,  and,  further,  is  not  in  a  position 
to  pay  for  a  private  ambulance,  he  may  order 
the  patient  to  be  conveyed. 


"  The  ambulance  is  not  to  be  sent  out  of 
ita  district  unless  it  is  ordered  to  attend  by 
the  Head  Constable,  in  consequence  of  the 
anibnlanco  of  the  other  district  being  en- 
gaged, or  in  the  case  of  an  accident  with 
which  one  ambulance  cannot 
cope." 

Before  the  present  ideal 
centralised  system  was  inaugu- 
rated, great  assistance  was 
afforded  to  the  accidentally 
injured  by  both  the  Northern 
and  the  Royal  Southern 
Hospitals.  These  two  institutions 
are  situated  on  the  line  of  the 
great  docks  —  t!ie  field  most 
fruitful  of  accidents — and  at 
each,  tiiauks  to  private  charity, 
a  hurse-ambulanco  was  main- 
tained. Had  it  not  been  for 
the  example  of  the  good  work 
done  by  these  semi  -  private 
ambulances,  it  is  probable  that 
the  present  more  thorough 
system  would  never  lia^'o  been 
arranged. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  tliat 
many  eurions  experiences,  and  many  a  peeji 
into  the  curiosities  of  human  nature,  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  ambulance-surgeon.  To  him, 
accustomed  to  such  things,  the  gruesome 
hunger  of  the  crowd  for  horrora  is  an 
un-underatandable  mystery.     At  the  least 


THE  POLICEMEN  TAKE  UP  THK  STRETCHER  AND  CARRY  IT 
TO  THE  AMBIILASCE  nARIlIAGK." 


breath  of  an  accident  a  crowd  collects  from 
nowhere  ;  not  oidy  the  street  lounger,  but 
even  the  industrious  maa  and  wcraan,  the 
educated  lady  anidiegenWeifiilO^IC  forsake 
all,  to  jostle  and  crowd  roundThe  snfFerer 
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ill  the  centre.  If  they  hut  see  the  back  of 
the  pohceiiKiii,  they  are  thrihed  witli  morbid 
pleasure  ;  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  j^et 
an  iiistaut's  view  of  a  mangled  liinl),  tliey 
go  away  satisfied  as  after  a  good  dinner. 

So  great  is  the  anxiety  to  be  "  in  at  the 
death"  that  sedate  men  will  run  at  the  ambu- 
lance tailboard,  and  boys,  unless  prevented  by 
the  forcible  application  of  a  wooden  splint  to 
their  equally  wooden  heads,  will  secure  an 
insecure  seat  on  the  carriage  steps.  Usually, 
wlien  tiie  "  case "  is  reached,  first-aid  has 
been  ajipiied  ;  if  by  one  of  the  police,  it  will 
have  been  well  done,  for  the  Liverpool 


"thk  ambui^vnuk  akkivus  at  the  hospital,  aku 
the  9tkbtchkh  ih  mfl'bd  out  by  the  i'ortera  " — 


police  are  excellently  trained  as  first-aid  men 
in  both  what  to  do  and,  more  important 
still,  in  what  not  to  do.  If  an  amateur  has 
been  at  work,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
aid  has  taken  the  forin  of  brandy— in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  one  thing 
likely  to  do  liarm. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an 
independent  observer  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  carried  in  ambulances 
get  there,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
the  abuse  of  diink.  Either  their  own  Im 
habits  have  been  the  cause  of  injury,  or 
they  have  Ijeen  the  victims  of  the  drunken 


violence  of  otiiers.  Unfortunately,  as  the 
symptomsof  alcoholic  poisoning  arc  not  always 
easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  more 
severe  conditions,  the  ambulance  is  often 
called'  to  some  drunken  brute  wliose  desti- 
nation should  more  properly  be  the  lock-up 
than  the  hospital.  Attendance  on  a  drunken 
savage  who  hfis  fallen  and  perhaps  badly  cut 
his  head  is  not  pleasant,  especially  when  he 
exhibits  great  objection  to  his  wound  being 
dressed,  and  endeavours  to  smash  up  all — 
the  doctor  included — within  his  reach. 

Saturday,  of  course,  is  the  busy  time  in 
•'drunks"  ;  an  hour  or  so  after  closing  time 
the  black  bottles  carried  home  have  done 
their  work,  and  brought  tlic  mad  fury  of 
drink  to  proper  fighting  form.  JMomlay 
morning  also  is  a  busy  time  for  the  ambu- 
lance ;  the  workman  who  has  been  on  a 
week-end  spree  reaches  his  work  in  a  fuddled 
condition,  is  stupid  and  careless,  and  so  gets 
foul  of  machinery. 

Attempted  suicides  give  plenty  of  work. 
Most  of  these  cases  could  be  described  as 
due  to  temporary  insanity  from  abuse  of 
drink.  Maiiy  arc  the  result  of  a  violent 
temper  and  a  desire  to  spite  a  husband  or 
wife — on  the  principle  of  cutting  off  the 
nose  to  spite  the  face.  Others  have  not 
been  attempU^d  seriously,  tlie  desire  being 
to  frighten  and  terrorise  another  party — 
occasionally  there  is  miscalculation,  and  what 
is  intended  as  only  trivial  self-injury  becomes 
serious  or  even  fatal.  Then  there  are  the 
poisoning  cases—most  suicidal,  some  acci- 
dental. Carbolic  acid  is,  of  course,  the  most 
common  agent  used.  That  the  sale  of  this 
deadly  poison  is  so  little  under  restriction 
lias  been  a  scandal  for  years,  but  one  now 
partially  removed.  If  carbolic  drinkers  could 
only  foresee  the  agony  they  are  bound  to 
endure  before  they  either  recover,  perhaps 
permanently  injured,  or  die  a  miserable  death, 
they  would  be  content  with  their  present  ills 
mther  than  fly  to  those  the  acid  wili  provide. 

But  there  ate  many  sad.  stories  behind 
attempted  suicides.  In  some  cases  one  is 
tempted  to  think  that  success  in  their  wishes 
would  have  been  the  happiest  and  most 
peaceful  ending.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  the 
care  with  which  many  a  poor  fellow — who 
has  dropped  in  the  social  scale  either  through 
ill  luck  or,  more  frequently,  his  own  fault — 
will  try  and  keep  the  disgrace  of  his  act  from 
falling  on  his  relations  and  friends. 

Another  character  well  known  to  the 
ambulance-surgeon  is  the^raalimjarer.  The 
gentleman  who  HastekmAdjQQjgl'Cepileptic 
fake "  does  not  like  the  new  arrangement. 
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Formerly  lie  collected  sixjiences 
from  a  sympathetic  crowd  ;  iidw 
he  is  all  too  rapidly  assisted  by 
the  ambulance  aud  the  summary 
removal  from  liis  month  of  the 
tasty  morsel  of  soap  he  tias  been 
chewiDg.  Chronic  malingerers 
Boon  get  known  at  the  hospitals : 
their  symptoms  do  not  meet  with 
the  treatment  they  expect. 

A  young  kdy,  commonly  known 
—to  the  police  and  lioiise-surt^eoiis 
—as  "  Rosie,"  is  a  most  confirmed 
sample  with  an  annoyin*^  fondness 
for  I'iding  ui  the  ambulance. 
Before  she  gets  taken  ill,  her 
symptoms  vary.  She  will  make 
sure  that  a  policeman  who  does 
not  know  her  is  near,  so  that  the 
ambulance  may  be  sent  for.  The 
appointment  of  a  new  house- 
surgeon  is  the  signal  for  the 
reappearance  of  Kosie  at  his 
hospital ;  but  he  is  usually  fore- 
warned, and  the  young  hidy — rapidly  con- 
valescent and  vigorous  in  language — is  shown 
out  amidst  awful  threats  of  writing  to  the 
papers,  the  secretary,  and  those  of  high 
degree.  She  has  cried  "Wolf!"  so  often 
that  the  probability  is  that  were  she  at  death's 
door,  she  would  be  treated  with  laughter  only. 


"rested  OS  THK  GllOUNn  FOR  A  MOMENT  "- 


a   city  ambulance 
"at  the  front," 
Driving  rapidly 
streets,  over  rough  and 
trusting  largely  in  the 
is  not  a  par- 


"  TAKtEN  UP  AGAIN  AND  CAKKIKI>  TO  THK  WAKD" — 


Active   service  with 
is  not  as  dangerous  i 
but  it  has  its  risks, 
through  crowded 
shppery  ground, 
whistle  to  clear  the  road, 
ticularly  safe  amusement. 

But  the  drivers  are  skilled, 
and  accidents  do  not  often 
occur.  There  has  been  one  very 
serious  accident  in  which  the 
vehicle  was  completely  smashed 
up  by  a  bolting  horse,  and  most 
of  the  occupants  were  more  or 
less  injured.  Unfortunately  the 
death  of  the  driver  made  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  real 
cause  of  the  accident. 

The  photograplis  published 
with  this  article  give  a  complete 
pictorial  history  of  an  ambulance 
case  in  Liverpool.  One  photo- 
graph shows  the  front  of  the 
carriage ;  the  harness  is  sus- 
pended over  the  shafts  ready 
to  be  iustiintaueousiy  dropped 
on  the  horse's  back.  Another 
sh  ows  the  interior  of  the  carriage ; 
on  the  left  are  the  two  stretchers 
wheeled  into  position  on  the 
fixed  frames — the  upper  of  which 
is  capable  of  hinging  down  to 
tiie  lower  level.  At  the  back  is 
the  cupboard  in  whit^h  the  baud- 
dressings,  and  medicines 
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WllhlKi:,  AVTKlt  HIS  IN.IUItlKS  HAVK  IJKKN  ATTENDKD  TO 
IS  SAFELY  IS  DKD  UMDBR  THB  CAKB  OF  A  MCR9K. 

are  kept.  On  the  right  is  a  varied  collection 
of  splints  and  a  seat  for  the  doctor.  Thus 
two  patients  can  be  Ciirricd  — at  a  pinch  a 
third  could  be  acconunodated  on  the  floor. 
Other  pictures,  taken  on  active  service,  show 
the  history  of  a  "  call  "  :— 

1.  The  ambulance  is  turned  out  and  drives 
off  in  answer  to  a  call. 

2.  It  has  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  is  wait- 
ing—  surrounded  by  a  crowd  —  while  the 
surgeon  examines  the  patient. 

3.  The  case  is  up  an  entry ;  a  group  of 
spectators  watch  the  doctor  as  he  applies  the 
splinte  ;  when  all  is  ready — 

4.  The  policemen  take  up  the  stretcher 
and  carry  it  to  the  ambulance  c;irna<^e. 

h.  The  ambulance  arrives  at  the  hospital, 
and  the  stretcher  is  lifted  out  by  the  porters  ; 

i;.  Rested  on  the  groimd  for  a  moment : 

7.  Taken  up  again  and  carried  to  the 
wai'd,  where  the  sufferer  at  once  receives 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  house-surgeon. 

In  8  we  see  the  patient  with  splints 
apphed  and  head  bandaged,  comfortably 
abed  in  a  bright  ward,  receiving  the  atten- 
tions of  a  trained  nurse,  and  his  condition 
is  "  As  well  as  can  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances." 

Put  briefly,  the  conditions  in  Liverpool 
are  these  : — 

The  police  force,  as  "  the  man  always  on 
the  spot,"  is  the  first  line  of  assistance.  A 
constable,  not  being  in  general  a  fu^y 
peraon,  when  dealing  with  an  accident,  will 
send  for  the  ambulance  most  expeditiously, 
and  then  in  his  role  of  trained  firab-aid  man 


will  do  what  is  ad- 
visable in  immediate 
attention.     A  pay- 
ment of   'Zs.  %d. 
allowed    for  such 
I'ffectirp,  help  acts  as 
a  powerful  indiicc- 
nient  to  each  con- 
stable to  make  him- 
self eflicient.  The 
ambulance,  with  its 
surgeon,  rapidly 
transports  the    patient  to  hospital 
under  conditions  of  absolute  comfort 
and  safety.     The  hospitals  do  the 
rest. 

Having  seen  the  example  of  the 
best,  let  Tis  now  look  at  that  of  the 
worst.  This  is  to  be  found  in  London. 
The  most  crowded  city,  the  most 
dangerous  city,  the  most  prolific  of 

  accidents,  and  the  most  wealthy,  has 

no  official  provision  at  all  for  taking 
its  injured  to  hospital.  The  means  of 
transport  at  present  available  are  : — 

1.  By  police-stretcher — after  it  has  been 
laboriously  trundled  from  tlie  nearest  station. 

2.  By  the  stretchers  of  cither  the  Bis- 
choffsheini  or  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
AssnciatioTis.  TJiesc  lutve  a.!so  to  be  fetched 
at  great  loss  of  time,  and,  like  the  poiice- 
stteiehers,  are  slow  and  uncomfortable  means 
of  transport. 

8.  By  casual  conveyance— carts  and 
cabs.  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  hand-stretchers  than 
the  fact  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  accident 
cases  arrive  at  hospital  in  cabs  and  carts — 
the  most  undesirable  conveyances  to  be 
found.  The  slow^  and  painful  passage  in  a 
jolting  cart  is  a  terrible  one  for  the  injured, 
while  tlie  makeshift  ace(mnnodatioii  will 
very  hkely  increase  the  severity  of  the  injury. 
Jlany  a  "simple"  fracture  lias  been  con- 
verted into  a  "  compound "  (that  is,  the 
broken  bone  forced  through  the  flesh)  owing 
to  the  narrow  quarters  of  a  London  "growler" 
or  hansom. 

Dr.  Perry,  superintendent  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  says  :  It  is  very  painful  to  watch 
the  arrival  of  accidents  at  hospitals  under 
the  present  system."  T)r.  Danford  Thomas, 
who  as  coroner  had  special  knowledge,  said 
London  has  practically  no  ambulance  service 
for  accidents  and  other  cases,  and  that  much 
important  time  is  lost.  It  is  true  that  a 
few  horse-ambulances  cap  be  obtained  in 
London,  but  onJystjglij^itJeO^^  ordered 
and  paid  for. 
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It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  to  belittle 
in.  any  way  the  admirable  help  afforded  by 
tlie  two  semi-private  organisations  of  ambu- 
lance aid  which  already  exist.  The  St.  John 
Ambiilance  Association  do  a  ma<^nificciit 
work  in  training  first-aid  men  and  women. 
They  are  the  instructors  of  the  police  in  first 
aid,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  on 
the  police  that  every  service  must  rely  for 
"  field  "  work.  They  also  supply  litters  and 
medical  stores  at  some  twenty-five  separate 
stations,  at  three  of  which  paid  trained 
officials  are  maintained.  On  occasions  of 
great  public  functions— timra  of  great  pubhc 
danger — tlie  Association  calls  up  its  volun- 
teers and  puts  into  the  field,  on  a  miiitary- 
like  footing,  a  re^ar  field  medical  service 
corps. 

The  Bischoffsheim  Association  was  or- 
ganised in  1890,  and  is  chiefly  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Bischoffsheim.  It 
maintains  litters  and  stores  at  twenty-five 
separate  stations,  but  it  does  not  maintain 
a  trained  staff.  Its  appliances  are  at  the 
disposal  of  anyone  willing  and  capable  of 
using  them.  Excellent  services,  both  of 
these,  in  their  own  sphere,  but  neither 
supplying  the  required  facilities  for  rapid 
and  safe  transit  under  centralised  official 
control.    Fortunately  there  are  signs  that 


A  LIVKRrOOI,  AUBUI.ANCK.     THE  INTERIOR,  WITH  ITS 
T^VO  REHOVABLB  BTRETCHBRB. 


f[KAI>Y  FOR  A  CAIX."  ONK  OF  THE  I.IVERPOOT, 
AMBCr-ANCKS    STANDINO    WITH    HARNESS    RKAHY  TO 

BE  DUOPPED  ON  THE  HORRK'S  BACK. 

both  tlic  County  and  City  of  Loudon  are 
beginning  to  realise  that  this  matter  is 
within  their  province.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  divided  control  and  of  the 
vastness  of  London,  there  must  surely  be  a 
way  to  follow — possibly  on  the  same  lines — 
ilic  example  of  Liverpool.  In  their  present 
('oninii-ssioner  of  Pohce,  the  City  has  in 
Oaptiiin  Nott-Bower  the  advantage  of  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  originator  and 
organiser  of  the  Liverpool  system. 

Turning  to  the  provinces,  we  find  that  of 
the  thirty-two  places  designated  "lai^e  towns," 
sixteen  have  at  disposal  some  sort  of  horse- 
ambulance  service.  Birkenhead,  Oldham, 
Bradford,  Bolton,  Burnley,  Dublin,  and 
Sheffield  make  use  of  their  fire  brigade 
organisation,  the  remainder  have  their  service 
under  police  control.  In  Belfast,  the  fire 
brigade  turns  out  a  pair-horse  ambulance 
carriage  with  a  trained  attendant ;  in  a 
recent  year,  868  calls  were  responded  to. 

Like  Liverpool,  Manchester  has  placed  its 
ambulance  service  under  police  control.  It 
lias  only  been  organisei-.a  short,  time,  but 
Manchester  already  .jptiMOfiiff  [©irriages, 
which  are  housed  at  a  centralStation,  and. 
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other  outlying  stations  are  to  be  further 
supplied.  The  policeman  driver  is  a  first-aid 
man,  and  he  is  the  only  attendant  carried ; 

he  has  to  rely  on  the  geiieriil  pulilic  to  take 
charge  of  his  horse  while  he  aLteiuls  to  the 
patient— not  a  very  desirable  arrangement. 
Private  persons  can  obtain  tlie  use  of  an 
ambulance  within  the  city  boundaries  on  a 
small  payment. 

Binniiigliam  makes  a  great  point  of 
ambulance  teaching  for.. its  policemen.  At 
present  eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  force  hold 
certificates  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association.  In  future,  all  members  of  the 
force  ai'e  to  lie  specially  instructed  by  the 
police-siu'gcons,  and  will  also  have  a  yearly 
revision.  Fourteen  hand-ambnlanccs  are 
stationed  at  different  points,  and  a  horse- 
ambulance  is  kept  ready  at  the  central 


station  for  emcr^'ency  calls.  The  carriage  is 
also  a\'ailable  for  the  con\'eyance  of  the 
sick  from  their  liomes,  at  a  small  fee,  which 
is,  however,  not  collected  from  the  very  poor. 

Most  of  the  great  foreign  cities  have  most 
elaborate  systems  of  ambulance  and  transport ; 
in  fmi,  one  must  pity  the  poor  ratepayer  who 
has  to  pay  tlie  bill.  Space  will  not  permit  of 
many  cities  being  included  in  this  article,  but 
Paris  demands  attention. 

Paris  possesses,  united  under  one  control, 
the  "  Ambulances  Mnnicipales "  and  the 
"Ambulances  Tlvbaines."  The  former  chiefly 
convey  the  sick,  whether  their  iUness  be  of 
an  infections  nature  or  not ;  the  latter  are 
used  mainly  for  accidents,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  deal  with  infectious  cases. 

In  1887,  Br.  Nachtel,  in  connection  with 
the  St.  Louis  Hospital,  inaugurated  the 
"  Ambulances  Urbaines,"  his  example  being 


followed  two  years  later  by  tlie  town  insti- 
tuting the  municipal  ambulances.  In  1895, 
the  two  services  were  united  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Prefecture  of  Paris.  They  have 
now  twenty-five  carriages  always  on  duty, 
housed  at  different  points.  Besides  coach- 
house and  stabling,  each  building  has  ac- 
eommoduiioii  for  the  telephonist  and  care- 
taker, with  living-rooms  for  the  coachmen 
and  for  the  interne — or,  as  we  know  him,  the 
senior  medical  student — who  is  in  medical 
charge.  On  receiving  a  call,  the  telephonist 
sounds  an  alarm,  and  the  ambulance  is  an'ay 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  tele- 
phonist kee))S  the  central  oflJice  informed  of 
all  movements,  so  the  director  there  knows 
at  any  time  when  and  where  ambulances  are 
available.  A  most  careful  record  is  kept  of 
each  call.  The  in/erne,  on  reaching  a  case, 
will,  if  necessary,  apply  anti- 
septic dressings,  and  then 
transport  it  either  to  the 
most  suitable  liospitiil  or  to 
the  patient's  home,  as  he 
thinks  fit.  The  police  and 
])ublic  can  call  the  ambulance 
either  by  the  general  tele- 
])hone  or  from  one  of  thirty 
]>rivate  telephone  -  stations, 
in  J8!tl),  these  services  coii- 
\'eyed  ■t,;-i84  cases  of 
accident,  J  5,295  of  non- 
infective  illness,  and  lH,l(jO 
of  infectious  diseases,  wliich, 
with  others,  made  a  total  of 
35,440  calls. 

New  York,  as  one  might 
expect,  has  a  veiy  up-to-date 
system.  It  is  primarily  under 
the  control  of  the  pohce  so  far  as  accidents 
are  concerned.  Altogether  there  are  twenty- 
three  ambulance  carriages  stationed  at  the 
several  hospitals— at  those  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions (State  Hospitids)  and  at  the  "General" 
Hospitals  {i.e.,  those  not  entirely  maintained 
by  the  city  government).  The  services  of 
ail  ambulance  are  requisitioned  through  the 
most  expeditious  route  from  the  nearest 
hospital,  and  it  at  once  turns  out  with  a 
medical  man.  The  patient  is  disposed  of  at 
the  discretion  of  the  ambulance  doctor- 
either  to  hospital  or  to  his  home.  Advantage 
is  also  taken  of  the  ambulances  when  ex- 
peditious medical  opinion  and  treatment  is 
required  at  a  police-station,  and  an  ambulance 
will  also  gratuitously  transport  the  sick  to 
hospital  on  a  phy^iiciw^B^ocafei^li*!!  its  ser- 
vices are  required  for  a  patiefit  who  is  too 
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poor  to  j)ay.    The  service,  of  course,  is  a 

day  and  ui<jlit  one. 

In  Vienna,  all  "  life-saving "  is  in  the 
bauds  of  the  Voluuteer  Humane  Society. 
They  liave  a  voluuteer  fire  brigatie  of 
400  meu,  and  200  boatmeu  are  enrolled 
for  life  -  saving  on  the  water.  Their 
ambulanco  department  has  a  vobnteer  corps 
of  2^0  medical  men,  with  100  ambulance 
jissislants.  The  department  controls  twenty 
ainbnlance  carriages,  which  are  always  accom- 
panied by  a  medical  man.  There  are 
fourteen  salaried  snrgeons,  with  sixty  medical 
students ;  a  sufficient  number  of  these  are 
at  the  various  stations  day  and  night.  With 
the  exception  of  infectious  diseases,  all  sorts 
of  cases  are  attended — in  1900,  the  number 
reached  the  large  total  of  15,400.  This 
is  probably  the  only  service  which  possesses 
a  fully  equii>|ied  ambulance  rail  way-car  I'i  age : 
this  is  helfl  ready  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of 
any  big  accident.  Unlike  most  other  services, 
the  organisation  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
police. 

It  will  not  be  a  hard  matter  for  the  reader. 


on  the  facts  of  this  article,  to  decide  tliat 
there  is  un  urgent  need  in  all  cities  for 
properly  organised  ambulance  help,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  system  found  suc- 
cessful in  Liverpool  is  the  one  to  be  imitated. 

In  the  police  forces  we  have  everywhere  a 
ready-made,  ideal,  and  economical  organisa- 
tion-— always  on  the  spot  for  first-aid,  witli 
the  means  of  communication  w'liicb  makes 
rapid  transport  possible,  and,  above  all,  one 
w^liosc  members  are  ready  and  willing  to  do 
the  work.  Provincial  cities  have  already 
tiiken  the  matter  hi  hand,  but  London,  which 
should  be  in  the  forefront,  has  not  even 
fallen  in  with  the  rearguard. 

Pity  tjie  poor  Londoner  who  breaks  his 
leg — the  long  wait  while  someone  runs  to 
find  and  fetch  a  hand-stretcher ;  the  slow 
and  painful  progress  on  an  uncomfortable 
vehicle  to  hospital,  suiTounded  by  a  curious, 
jostling,  offensive  crowd  of  hooligans  and 
larrikins.  Sniely  the  long-suffering  ratepayer 
will  not  grudge  the  fractional  payment  which 
will  be  liis  share  towards  tlie  abolition  of  all 
such  misery. 
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"SKIN  O'  MY  TOOTH": 


HIS    MEMOIRS,    BY    HIS    CONFIDENTIAL  CLERK. 

COMPIT,ED  AXD  EdITKI)  BY 

*     TUB    BAKONESS  OKCZY." 
III.— THK  CASE  OF  MAJOR  GIBSON. 


I HAVE  always  vvoudercd  wiiy  Skin  o'  my 
Tootli  was  so  mipopnlur  in  his  own 
profession.  He  hiid  very  few  friends 
among  his  colleagues,  but  those  he  had  were 
certainly  very  staunch.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  his  ways  were  "  unprofessional " ; 
certain  it  is  that  he  avoided  actual  litigation 
for  his  clients  whenever  that  was  possible 
— I  suppose  that  would  be  called  unpro- 
fessional. 

Personally,  1  never  met  a  man  of  such 
varying  moods.  Over  that  Swanborough 
murder  Ciise  he  was  alert,  uncanny,  and 
irritatingly  active  ;  over  Major  Gibson's 
case  he  always  looked  as  if  he  were  going 
to  sleep,  and  as  if  any  trashy  French  novel 
were  more  interesting  than  the  honour  of 
his  client. 

Now,  I  remember  when  Major  Gibson  first 
called  upon  him  and  told  him  his  story,  I 
thought  to  myself :  "Here's  the  prettie.st  kettle 
of  fish  that  ever  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  had  placed 
before  him."  He  was  a  good-looking  man, 
this  Major  Gibson  ;  but  the  day  he  called  at 
the  office  he  looked  as  white  as  a  ghost.  He 
began  by  saying  that  unless  Mr.  Mulligan 
would  help  him,  he  had  made  all  arrange- 
ments for  committing  suicide. 

I  could  see  that  he  did  not  quite  know 
how  to  begin  —  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  did  not 
evidently  come  up  to  the  imaginary  portrait 
the  gallant  Major's  imagination  had  drawn 
for  himself.  I  must  say  that  my  esteemed 
chief  looked  particularly  fat,  pink,  and  inane 
that  raorfting. 

"  I  always  like  to  hear  the  story  from  the 
beginning,"  he  said,  as  he  quietly — without 
asking  his  client's  leave— lighted  a  huge 
German  long-stemmed  pipe.  For  a  moment 
I  thought  that  the  Major  was  going  to  make 
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an  ass  of  himself  and  leave  lIic  room,  and 
go  and  commit  suicide,  sooner  than  tell 
his  tale  to  an  ill-mannered  Irisli  lawyer ; 
but  lie  was  in  a  tight  hole,  and  he  kept  his 
temper. 

"  About  a  month  ago,"  he  began  at  last 
very  abruptly,  "  I  was  staying  at  Belcher 
Hall,  Mr.  Everard's  place  in  Rutlandshire. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  gambling  going  on 
i-here  in  the  evenings—  I  am  not  a  rich 
man  ;  I  disapprove — on  principle — of  play- 
ing games  of  hazard  ;  nevertheless,  I  played 
and  lost  one  night  " 

"  Dates,  please,  wherever  possible,"  inter- 
rupted Skin  o'  mv  Tooth  qnietlv. 

"  October  18th,  1901,"  said  Major  Gibson, 
whilst  I,  knowing  what  would  be  expected  of 
me  presently,  made  as  rapid  shorthand  notes 
as  my  imperfect  training  would  allow.  "  At 
about  11  p.m.  I  at  last  left  the  baccarat-table 
at  Belcher  Hall,  with  my  last  possible  cheque 
on  my  current  account  drawn  to  bearer,  and 
promissory  notes  amounting  to  close  on 
£8,000  in  the  hands  of  various  gentlemen, 
my  fellow-guests  in  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  Belcher  Hall.  I  must  say  that  Everard 
was  exceedingly  nice  to  me  later  on  in  the 
billiard-room,  when  we  had  a  smoke  and  a 
drink  together.  I  was  a  fool,  and  mistook 
his  kind  words  for  genuine  sympathy  ;  I  ad- 
mitted to  him  that  I  had  lost  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  could  possibly  afford,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  I  must  ex- 
change into  some  Indian  regiment,  and  put 
off  ray  proposed  marriage  until  I  had  in  some 
measure  retrieved  my  heavy  losses,  or  if  tlie 
lady  were  unwilling  to  wait,  to  give  her  back 
her  word  and  her  liberty.  I  think  Everard 
must  have  understood  how  hard  this  would 
be  to  me.  Only  a  month  ago  I  had  become 
engaged  to  his  wife's  ^ce,  Mws  Marion 
Sutcliffe,  to  wbfiEiedBySpa^i^^i^tely  at- 
tached. ''  I  am  not  a  young  man,  and  I  do  not 
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fall  in  and  oub  of  love  iis  quickly  as  some  of 
my  contemporaries." 

He  broke  off  abruptly  ;  evidently  bbe  sub- 
ject of  Miss  Marion  was  still  a  sore  one. 

"  How  long  did  the  interview  last — with 
Mr.  Everard,  I  mean  ? "  asked  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth  quietly. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock  precisely  I  left  him, 
inteading  to  go  to  bed  ;  but  as  I  kuew  that  I 
should  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  to  sleep,  I 
strolled  into  the  library,  a  beautiful  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  with  deep-mullioned  win- 
dows, I  meant  to  get  a  book  and  then  to 
retire  to  my  bedroom.  I  remember  tliaC  tlie 
room  was  quite  dark  when  I  went  in,  as  the 
heavy  curtains  had  been  drawn  closely  iwiross 
the  deep  window-recesses.  As  I  did  not 
know  where  and  how  to  switch  on  the 
electric  light,  I  went  up  to  one  of  the  win- 
dows, meaning  to  draw  the  curtains  aside 
and  to  let  a  flood  of  moonlight  into  the 
room.  But  the  garden  looked  so  fine  and 
poetic,  and  I  felt  so  moody  and  wretched, 
that,  quite  contrary  to  my  usual  habits,  I  sat 
down  in  one  of  the  deep  window-seats  and 
stared  out,  mooning,  thinking  of  nothing  in 
particular,  into  the  garden  before  rae.  How 
long  I  remained  there,  I  caiuioi;  i,i;ll  you. 
Certain  it  is  that  suddenly  I  became  aware 
that  someone  was  in  the  library  besides  my- 
self. I  had  nob  heard  the  door  open  or  shut, 
and  I  did  not  know  wiio  the  someone  was. 
I  only  inferred  that  it  was  a  lady,  for  I  could 
hear  the  rustle  of  a  silk  gown  against  the 
parquet  floor  as  she,  in  her  turn,  went  up  to 
one  of  the  windows." 

Major  Gibson  paused  a  moment  here, 
giving  me  time  for  the  space  of  thirty 
seconds  at  least  to  stretch  out  my  cramped 
muscles.  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  had  not  said  a 
word  ;  he  was  looking  down  at  the  meer- 
schaum bowl  of  his  long-stemmed  pipe, 
whilst  a  coy  and  gentle  smile  played  round 
the  fat  corners  of  his  mouth.  Major  Gibson 
passed  his  hand  acro^  his  forehead  once 
or  twice ;  I  know  that  he  \iras  cursing  him- 
self for  the  fool  he  had  been  at  1  a.m. 
on  the  memorable  night  of  October  18th, 
11)01. 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that 
nothing  in  particular  crossed  my  mind  wlien 
I  heard  the  rustle  of  that  silk  dress,  and 
certainly  the  next  moment  I  should  have 
made  my  presence  known  to  the  midnight 
wanderer ;  but  just  then  I  happened  to 
have  my  head  turned  towards  the  garden, 
and  to  have  caught  sight  of  the  figure  of  a 
man  cautiously  makmg  his  way  towards  the 
library  windows,  whilst  keeping  as  much  as 


possible  within  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  A 
second  later  I  had  beard  a  gentle  whistle,  the 
window  furthest  from  the  one  in  which  I 
was  sitting  was  opened,  then  shut,  and  I 
realised  that  the  most  discreet  and  prudent 
thing  I  could  now  do  was  to  keep  as  quiet  as 
I  possibly  could  for  the  present,  and  if  I  were 
detected  later  on,  to  feign  a  deep  and  unin- 
terrupted sleep." 

"  Discreet  and  prudent,"  commented  Skiu 
o'  my  Tooth,  with  a  smile.  "  It  is  strange 
how  we  all  differ  in  the  meaning  of  those 
tvTO  words." 

"  I  am  wise,  too,  now,  after  the  event," 
retorted  Major  Gibson  a  little  impatiently, 
"At  the  time  I  did  not  think  I  wiis  doing 
the  slightest  harm  either  bo  myself  or  to  the 
two  who  were  having  this  clandestine  meet- 
ing at  this  extraordinary  hour.  Remember, 
the  room  was  quite  dark  ;  the  man,  whoever 
he  was,  had  evidently  slipped  through  the 
window,  and  no  one  had  drawn  the  curtains. 
I  heard  some  hurried  whispers,  then  the  man 
spoke  impatiently.  '  Have  yon  brought 
them,  anyway  ? '  What  the  lady  replied,  I 
could  not  hear,  but  it  was  evidently  satis- 
factory, for  be  said  quite  loudly :  '  That's  all 
right  — let's  have  a  look.'  I  remember,  it 
struck  me  at  the  time  that  the  midnight 
interview  did  not  seem  particularly  tender. 
It  came  very  soon  to  au  end,  too.  Curiosity 
is  supposed  to  be  a  feminine  vice,  bub  I  can 
assure  you  that  at  that  moment  I  was  posi- 
tively devoured  with  cariosity  as  to  who  the 
lady  was  who  could  thus  risk  the  whole 
edifice  of  her  social  position  for  the  sake  of 
some  individual  who  was  evidently  unscrupu- 
lous and  obviously  was  none  too  tender.  I 
again  heard  the  rustle  of  the  dress  :  the 
lady  was  returning  to  her  own  room,  leaving 
the  man  to  find  liis  way  out  alone.  I  put 
one  finger  on  the  curtam,  hoping  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her,  but  I  only  saw  the  shimmer 
of  a  green  siUc  train,  as  a  ray  of  moon- 
beam caught  it,  when  she  glided  out  of 
the  room. 

"I  remembered  all  the  ladies  who  were 
staying  in  the  house  ;  I  had  seen  them  in  the 
drawing-room  before  that  miserable  baccarat 
party.  I  remembered,  too,  bhab  Mrs.  Everard, 
our  beautiful  hostess,  who  is  very  fair,  wore 
a  magnificent  green  satin  go\vn.  I  also 
remembered  that  Marion— my  Marion — Mrs. 
Everard's  niece,  had  looked  bewitching  in  a 
clinging  green  frock  with  a  long  train.  Of 
course,  Marion  was  out  of  the  question — you 
will  understand  that,  wonityou  ?|-the  very 
thought  was  prepOBterofikplSiO^^verard, 
my  friend's  wife,  youi^,  pretty-^  assure  you 
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my  bead  was  in  a 
whirl.  I  had  not 
moved.  I  had 
f  oi^otten  the  man, 
until  a  flood  of 
brilliant  light 
startled  me  from 
my  dream.  I 
pushed  aside  the 
curtains.  Imme- 
diately beneat)^ 
one  of  tlie  electric 
light  brackets, 
which  he  had 
evidently  just 
switched    on,  a 

man  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
me ;  he  was  examining  intently 
something  which  he  held  in  liis 
liand.  My  instinct  was  to  knock 
him  down  then  and  there,  like  the 
fonl  thief  he  was ;  but  I  suppose  I 
must  have  made  a  noise  when  1 
crossed  the  room,  for  lie  turned 
before  I  could  reach  him.  I  then 
saw  what  he  lield  in  iiis  hand.  It 
was  the  necklet  of  pearls  and 
diamonds  which  I  had  before  now 
seen  round  Mrs.  Everard's  neck. 

"  I  really  don't  think,"  continued 
Major  Gibson  after  another  little 
pause,  "  that  I  can  tell  yon  exactly 
what  happened  after  that.  All  1 
can  retnember  is  that  I  liad  liim 
on  the  floor,  and  tliat  I  would  have 
killed  him  if  lie  had  not  at  last 

reluctantly  given  me  back    that  ^^ms^^^^^^emmK- 

necklet." 

"  It  did  not  strike  you  that 
it  might  be  best  to  ring  for 
some   of   the   servants,   and  to 

give  hitn  in  chaise  like  the  thief  he  was  ? "  asked  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  after  a  while, 
during  which  he  was  contemplating  the  unfortunate  Major  through  his  half-closed  lids. 

"  f  tijought  of  it  for  a  moment — but  " 

"  Hut  vou  did  not  do  it  ? " 

"No.'"' 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  lie  swore  to  make  a  scandal  if  I  denounced  him,  I  had  not  seen  the  woman, 
and  I  was  not  sure ;  but  there  on  the  floor,  close  to  the  door,  was  a  bunch  of  pink  roses 
which  I  had  given  to  Marion  a  few  hours  ago." 

"  I  sec,"  said  Skin  o'  my  Tooth,  with  a  smile.  There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a 
time,  whilst  I  had  a  chance  of  cracking  my  knuckles,  which  were  horribly  stiff  and 
cramped. 

"  I  think  I  can  guess  what  happened  after  that,"  said  Skin  o'  my  Tooth,  at  last  taking 
tlie  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  The  Major  did  not  reply,  and  he  went  on  :  "  You  sent  the 
tliief  about  hisi  business,  and  you  yourself  were  discovered  Hve  minutes  later  with  tliat 
necklet  in  your  hand,  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  an  account  as  to  how  you  had  come 

IV-      n-i  A  Al  Hosted  by  GoOQIc 

Major  Gibson  nodded  moodily.  o 


'  lie  was  examining 
intently  something 
which  he  held  in 
his  hand.' " 


"  t  met  Everard  just  outside  the  library. 
He  caught  sight  of  the  necklet  iu  ray  hand, 
even  befoi'c  he  had  recovered  from  his 
surprise  at  finding  me  there  at  that  hour. 
He  asked  me  for  an  explanation.  I  eoulJi 
give  him  none — that  ia  to  say,  I  gave  him 
one  as  near  to  the  truth  as  I  dared,  which  he, 
of  course,  disbelieved.  I  gave  him  back  the 
necklet,  and  he  told  me  at  what  hour  I  could 
get  a  train  back  to  town.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  a  friend  of  mine,  but  he  thought  me 
guilty.  You  see,  he  knew  how  heavily  I  had 
lost  at  cards.  I  had  myself  told  him  that  I 
was  sore  pressed  for  money,  aud  might  have 
to  break  off  my  engagement,  and  even  leave 
for  India—  " 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  lie — I  mean 
explanation — you  liiU  give  Mr.  Everard  ?  " 
interrupted  Skin  o'my  Tooth  quietly. 

"  I  told  him  that  ou  going  into  the  library 
late  at  night,  to  fetch  a  book,  I  had  fomid  a 
man  there  with  Mrs,  Everard's  necklace  in 
his  hand.  Tiiat  I  succeeded  in  getting  the 
-necklace  from  hiui,  but  that  he,  iu  his  turn, 
succeeded  in  getting  away  through  the 
window." 

"  He  naturally  asked  you  why  you  did  not 

raise  an  alarm  ?  " 
"  He  did." 

"  And  also  whether  you  would  recognise 
the  supposed  thief  if  yon  saw  him  again? 
Quite  so.  Your  replies  not  being  very  lucid, 
he  drew  his  own  conclusions.  But  foi-give 
my  inteiTupting  you.  You  have  not  quite 
finished,  I  think  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  much  more  to  tell  you.  It 
appears  that  the  latlies  went  up  to  their 
rooms  soon  after  tweho,  the  men  staying 
down  iu  the  bilHard-room,  to  smoke.  But 
at  last  everyone  retired,  and  Everard  himself 
was  about  to  do  the  same,  when  his  wife — 
fully  dressed  still— met  him  on  the  stairs, 
with  the  news  that  one  of  her  most  vahiable 
necklaces  had  been  stolen.  She  was  putting 
away  the  jewels  which  she  had  just  been 
wearing,  when  she  noticed  that  one  of  the 
cases  was  empty.  Everard  persuaded  her  to 
go  back  to  her  room,  and  he  himself  started 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  round  the  house." 
.  "  And  met  you  ?  " 

"  And  met  me,  as  you  say." 

"  Then  is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"That  is  all.  Everard  was  up  in  time  to 
see  me  before  I  left  in  the  morning — he  and 
Loi-d  Combermury,  the  colonel  of  my 
regiment.  Both  tried  to  persuade  me  to  con- 
fess, and  promised  as  an  inducement,  that  if 
I  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  them,  and 
agreed  to  exchange  into  some  Native  regiment 


and  to  break  off  niy  engagement  with  Miss 
Sutcliffe,  the  whole  matter  should  be  hushed 
up." 

"  And  you  promised  ?  " 

"  I  promised  nothing." 

"  The  result  being  ? " 

"  That  the  scandal  has  gone  the  round  of 
the  town.  I  have  been  requested  to  hand 
in  my  papers,  and  in  my  clubs  it  has  been 
strongly  hinted  to  me  that  I  should  be 
turned  out  unless  I  succeeded  in  clearing 
my  character." 

"And  so  far  you  have  not  attempted  to 
mention  the  lady's  name  ?  " 

"  Would  I  not  be  branded  as  a  worse 
blackguai'd  than  before,  for  slandering  a 
woman  in  order  to  try  and  save  my  own 
skin  ?  And  I  was  not  sure,  remember.  I 
did  not  knoiv  who  the  lady  was." 

"  Have  you  any  conviction  now  ?  " 

The  Major  hesitated  a  moment,  then  he 
said  quietly — 


TiiKiii!;  was  silence  iu  the  room  for  a  long 
time  after  that.  The  Major  was  staring 
moodily  into  the  fire,  and  Skin  o'  niy  Tooth 
was  puffing  away  at  his  old  German  pipe, 
smiling  gently  to  himself.  Presently  he 
began  to  hum  a  tune,  and  he  looked  so  coy, 
and  fat,  and  comfortable,  no  wonder  he 
jarred  upon  the  unfortunate  Major's  nerves. 

'*  Well,  sir  ?  "  said  the  latter  at  last  very 
irritably. 

Skin  o'  my  Tooth  smotliered  a  yawn. 
"  1  was  waiting,"  he  said. 
"  What  for  ?  " 

"  To  hear  what  you  are  going  to  do." 

Here  the  Major  swore  vigorously. 

"Do  you  think  I  should  l)e  here  now,"  he 
said,  "  if  I  knew  ?  The  few  friends  I  have 
got  left  advise  a  slander  action,  and  I  have 
come  to  consult  you,  as  someone  has  told 
me  that  you  were  the  ablest  man  in  London 
in  cases  of  this  sort." 

"That  'someone'  no  doubt  said  to  you 
that  you  had  a  jolly  bad  case,  and  required 
an  unscrupulous  devil  like  Patrick  Mulligan 
to  pull  you  through,"  remarked  Skin  o'  my 
Tooih  drily. 

I  could  sec  from  the  deep  red  on  the 
Major's  bronzed  cheek  that  my  esteemed 
employer  had  guessed  right. 

Skin  o'  my  Tooth  settled  himself  within 
the  depths  of  his  large,  shabby,  leather  arm- 
chair. He  smothered  another  yawn  with 
an  attempt  at  politeness.  He  looked,  in 
fact,  as  if  he  were  getting  ^  ery  tired  of  the 
whole  thing,  and  longed  to  get         to  his 
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favourite  French  novel,  the  yellow  paper 
cover  of  which  was  even  now  protruding 
from  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  ill-fitting 
coat. 

"  A  slander  action  in  this  case  would  be  a 
very  ticklish  matter,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Mr. 
Everard,  against  whom,  I  suppose,  you 
would  enter  it,  would  plead  justification,  and 
you  must  own  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  decidedly  in  his  favour.  He  finds 
you  iu  a  very  ambiguous  position,  and  the 
explanations  you  give  are  terribly  lame. 
You  might  get  'damages  one  farthing,' 
which  would  do  you  more  harm  than  good, 
and  effectually  kill  the  last  shreds  of  repu- 
tation you  have  got  left.  But  there  is  one 
thing,  of  course,  which  cau  put  you  right, 
and  that  is  a  confession  from  the  lady." 

"  Impossible  !  " 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Is  it  likely  " 

"  I  tliink  so.  You  have  come  to  me  for 
advice.  It  is  the  only  one  I  can  give. 
Some  of  my  more  eminent  colleagues  would 
no  doubt  suggest  an  action.  But  these 
same  eminent  gentlemen  will  tell  you  that 
Patrick  Mulligan  has  no  reputation  to  mar. 
His  ways  are  tortuous,  his  means  unscru- 
pulous. Perhaps  they  are  right.  Are  you 
willing  to  adopt  these  ways  and  means  and 
follow  ray  advice  unreservedly  ?  You  will 
scrape  through  this  hole  by  the  skin  of  your 
teeth,  I  tell  you,  but  I  will  pledge  the  evil 
reputation  I  have  got  tliat  we'll  obtain  a 
confession  from  the  unknown  lady." 

"  It  would  have  to  be  a  public  one  now,  I 
am  afraid,  to  do  me  any  good." 

"  It  will  be  sufficient.    I  give  you  my  

No  !  I  won't  give  you  my  word  ;  ifc  wouldn't- 
be  much  good  to  you ;  but  ask  tiio  most  dis- 
reputable character  in  the  London  slums 
when  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  has  said  '  I'U  do  it,' 
whether  he  is  the  man  to  break  his  word."  ■ 

No  wonder  the  Major  looked  a  new  man. 
1  have  seen  many  a  ]>oor  chap  look  like  that 
when  once  they  liuve  had  a  square  talk  with 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth.  By  Gosh  !  but  he  knows 
how  to  carry  conviction  with  him  ;  when  he 
talks  to  a  client  or  to  the  jury,  it's  all  the 
same— they  run  after  him  like  a  pack  of 
sheep. 

And  now,  my  dear  Major,"  he  concluded, 
"  which  day  will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to 
meet  Mr.  Everard  ? " 

"  Meet  Everard  ?  "  gasped  the  Major.  "  I 
wouldn't  care  to  " 

"Sir,"  said  Skin  o'  my  Tooth,  with  his 
gentle  smile,  "just  now  I  used  the  word 
'  unreservedly.'     I  will  not  move  in  this 


matter  urdess  I  possess  your  entire  con- 
fidence." 

The  Major  hesitated  no  longer.  Skin  o' 
my  Tooth  was  his  last  straw. 

"  You  do  what  you  think  best,"  he  said 
doggedly  ;  "  but  Everard  will  refuse." 

"  Wednesday  next,  shall  we  say,  at  8  p.m.  ? 
That  will, suit  you  ?  Muggins,  make  a  note 
of  that." 

"  Everard  will  refuse,"  repeated  the  Major, 
"  I  think  not,"  said  Skin  o'  my  Tooth, 

witli  a  smile.    "  Have  I  your  permission  to 

proceed  " 
"  As  you  will." 

"  And  you  place  yourself  imres^vedly  in 
my  hands  ? " 

For  one  brief  second  tlie  Major  hesitated, 
while  his  sharp,  clear,  honest  eyes  scanned 
quickly  the  fat,  unwieldy  figure  huddled  up 
in  the  armchair,  the  sleepy  eyes  with  their 
drooping  lids,  the  ill-fitting,  shiny  black  coat, 
with  that  yellow-backed  French  novel  pro- 
truding from  its  pocket. 

Skin  o'  my  Tooth  sat  there,  with  that  coy 
smile  of  his  playing  round  the  corners  of  his 
mouth. 

Then  the  Major,  with  a  sudden,  frank 
gesture,  put  out  his  hand  and  said  firmly : 
"  Without  reserve." 

"  Muggins,  show  the  Major  out,"  said  my 
chief,  with  sudden,  obvious  alacrity. 

When  I  came  biick — having  shown  Major 
Gibson  downstairs — I  found  Skin  o'  ray 
Tooth  ateorbed  in  his  Frencli  novel.  I  waited 
for  awhile  ;  then,  as  he  did  not  speak,  I  asked 
at  last :  "  What  am  I  to  do  now,  sir  ?  " 

"Nothing,  my  boy,  nothing,"  he  said 
airily.  "  Confine  yourself  to  not  being  an  ass 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  ;  that  will  always 
be  something  accomplished. '  In  the  mean- 
while, you  can  hand  me  down  'Burke's 
Landed  Gentry '  from  that  shelf." 

I  gave  hira  the  book  he  wanted. 

Tlien  he  added  :  "  By  the  way,  Muggins, 
copy  out  your  notes  on  a  sheet  of  parchment 
and  engross  them  neatly.  We  may  require 
them  in  that  form  later  on." 

IIL 

Mr.  Everaed,  strange  to  say,  was  willing 
enough  to  meet  Major  Gibson  and  his 
solicitor,  and  talk  the  matter  over  amicably 
if  possible.  I  fancy  he  is  a  decent  enoagh 
sort  of  man,  and  was  only  too  ready  to  see 
the  end  of  this  unfortunate  business  ;  more- 
over, I  don't  suppose  that  he,  either,  cared 
to  take  his  chances  of  defending  a  slander 
action.  If  by  any  chaace  Major  Gibson  did 
succeed  iu  making  his  case  g*sod,  he  would 
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get  Bucli  thundering  damages  as  even  Mr.  Everai-d— rich  as  he  was— would  not  care  to 
pay.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Major  Gibson,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Patrick  Mulligan 
and  myself,  should  be  at  Mr.  Everard's  house  in  Park  Lane  on  Wednesday  at  3.30  p.m. 
Of  coui-se,  Mr.  Everard's  solicitor  would  be  present ;  also  Lord  Combermury,  and— by 
the  special  request  of  Major  Gibson,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Mulligan — Mrs.  Everard  and 
Miss  Marion  Sutcliffe. 

I  bad  Tiot  the  least  idea,  of  course,  what  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  wiis  up  to,  but  tlie  whole 

of  that  morning,  while  he  was  reading 
lis  l''reiich  novel,  I  saw  him  smile  to 
liniself  with  tliat  fumiy,  coy,  and  gentle 
smile  which  always  meant  mischief  to  his 
adversaries. 

I  remember  feeling  at  that  interview 
very  like  a  chai-acter  in  a  Frencli  play. 
Everyone  wore  a  frock-coat— except  my- 
self. Skin  o'  my  Tooth's  was  \cry 
shabby,  and  fitted  him  badly,  and  from 
one  of  the  pockets  a  yellow-hacked  book 
protruded  very  conspicuously. 

We  were  shown  into  a  fine  dining-room, 
oak-panelled,  magnificently  furnished. 
There  weis  a  large  fire  in  the  big  open 
grate,  and  the  two  ladies,  when  we  came 
in  (I  did  not  know  which  was  Mre. 
Everard  and  which  Miss  Sutcliffe),  were 
sitting  close  beside  it. 

Skin  o'  my  Tooth  put  down  his  hat 
and  drew  from  his  pocket  the  notes  1  had 
made,   and   carefully   copied    out  and 
engi-ossed,  of  Major  (iibson's  case.  'J'his 
be  jilaced  on  a  little  side-table  which 
t^tood  close  to  the  mantelpiece.  Then 
all  the  gentlemen  s^at  down  round  the 
large  dining-tablc,  and  the  fun  began. 
^        Skin  o'  my  Tooth  started  talking 
very  quietly,  ]  wondering  all  the 
time  what  he  was  driving  at,  and 
how  he  hoped  to  benefit  the 
unfortunate   Mait)r   by  this 
extraordinary  comedy ;  but 
he  went  on  talking,  and  I 
must  confess  that  never 
in   my  life   had  1 
,  ;  heard   such   a  line 

./        ;   string  of  lies  so  mag- 
^v--'  ,      j    nificently  uttered. 

"I  must  thank 
you,    ladies  and 

 gentlemen,"  he  said, 

"  for  so  kindly  ac- 
ceding to  my  client's 
request.    He  felt,  as 

I  do---as  you  will,  1  am  sure— that  nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  tlian  the  dragging 
of  this  unfortunate  affair  before  the  public.  Major  Gibson  has  been— quite  involuntarily, 
I  feel  confident,  but  still  grossly— maligned.  I  will  ask  you,  gentlemen,  not  to  interrupt 
me  just  now ;  you  can  have  your  fling  at  us  later  on ;  for  the,  present  you  must  allow  me 
to  state  positively  that  Major  Gibson  is  not  only  absolutely  innocent  Q£,tlie  ugly  chaise 
of  t^effc  proffered  against  him,  but  is  even  now  the  victim  H9lte#by<^i^O<3^^t@oiir 
chivalrous  as  it  is  misdirected." 

2  B 


I  found  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  absorbed  in  his  French  novel." 
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Skin  o'  my  Tooth  then,  witli  perfect  suavity, 
started  a  highly  coloured  account  of  tlie 
incidents  in  the  library  at  Belcher  Hall, 
as  related  to  him  by  Major  Gibson.  The 
moonlit  garden,  the  dark  room,  the  rustle 
of  the  silk  skirt,  the  clandestine  meeting. 
Of  the  half-dozen  people  there  present, 
every  one  of  tliem— except  jiiysclf — did  their 
best  to  try  and  stop  him,  to  sneer  at  him  ; 
fjacidatioiis,  inntcered  in  u  wiiisper,  broke  out 
from  every  side.  The  ladies  looked  in- 
describably shocked*  and  withcringly  con- 
temptuous. Mr.  Everard  looked  ready  to 
knock  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  down,  and  his  legal 
adviser  talked  of  "  extraordinary  allegations," 
of  "slander,"  and  "thumping  damages." 
But  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  sailed  serenely  on. 
When  the  interruptions  became  too  loud,  he 
shouted  louder,  and  that  was  all. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  when  you 
liave  quite  done  calling  me  a  liar,  I  can 
get  on  all  right.  I  don't  blame  you.  I 
don't  even  mind  telling  you  tliat  I  called 
Major  Gibson  a  liar  myself  when  I  firet 
licard  his  tale.  You  see,  he  kept  telling  me 
tbat  he  had  no  proof,  no  witnesses  to  corro- 
borate what  he  had  said.  Now,  I  am  not 
one  for  believing  that  there  is  ever  a  truth 
without  any  proof ;  and  when  my  client  left 
me,  I  said  to  myself  there  must  be  some 
proof,  some  witness  somewhere.  Major 
Gibson  did  not  recognise  the  lady.  Good  ! 
But  in  that  large  house  and  grounds  of 
Belcher  Hall,  full  to  overflowing  with  visitors 
and  servants,  someone— I  cared  not  who — ■ 
must  have  seen  that  unknown  woman  in  the 
green  gown,  or  that  man  ;  some  trace  some- 
where would  he  left  of  her  passage  or  his, 
some  ,  sign,  some  indication,  whether  traced 
by  man  or  by  Fate." 

Gradually,  as  he  spoke,  I  noticed  that  the 
attitude  of  his  hearers  had  become  consider- 
ably modified.  There  were  no  interruptions 
now%  no  wbisperod  comments.  Mr.  Everard 
and  the  legal  gotifcleman  hung  upon  my 
chief's  words.  The  Major  himself  looked  as 
if  suddenly  a  bright  vista  of  hope  bad  been 
opened  before  him.  As  for  the  ladies,  one 
looked  jraie  and  breathless,  while  the  other, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair,  kept  up  that  air  of 
dignified  hauteur  which  some  English  kdies 
know  how  to  wear  when  certain  matters 
which  they  deem  objectionable  are  discussed 
before  them.  In  fact,  when  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth  paused  for  a  moment  and  began 
fumbling  in  his  pockets  as  if  iti  search  of 
Bometliiug,  this  same  haughty  lady  said 
quietly  :  "Do  you  not  think,  Archibald,  tbat 
in  view  of  the  matters  which — er — Mr. — er 


— Mulligan  sees  fit  to  discuss  here,  I  and  my 
niece  had  better  go  ?  " 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Skin  o' 
my  Tooth  urbanely.  "  I  have  finished,  I 
assure  you.  Please  do  not  go.  The  matter 
will  interest  you  both.  Have  I  your  per- 
mission to  proceed  ?  Many  thanks.  It  is 
not  necessary,  I  think,  for  me  to  dwell  here 
upon  the  ways  and  means  I  employed  on 
behalf  of  my  client.  You  may  imagine  that 
I  left  no  stone  unturned," 

I  was  literally  gasping,  t  cixn  tell  you.  I 
am  a  pretty  good  liar  myself  on  occasions. 
I  would  not  enjoy  Skin  o'  my  Tooth's  con- 
fidence if  I  were  not.  But  1  had  to  humbly 
confess  to  myself  that  in  face  of  Skin  o' 
my  Tooth's  last  assertion  with  regard  to 
those  stones,  which  to  my  certain  knowledge 
were  made  of  paper  and  were  all  yellow- 
backed,  I  was  only  a  bungling  botcher.  But 
what  I  could  not  make  out  was  what  all  his 
fumbling  in  liis  coat-pockets  meant.  1 
thought  that  he  was  looking  for  the  notes, 
which  I  had  written  out  so  neatly,  and  which 
he  had  placed  on  the  little  side-table  close  to 
the  mantelpiece.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  When  I 
made  a  movement  to  get  them  for,  him,  he 
looked  at  me,  and  I  understood  that  I  had 
better  sit  still  and  wait. 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  continued  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth,  after  a  dramatic  little  pause,  during 
which  I  noticed  tbat  his  whole  bulky  figure 
seemed  as  it  wei'e  to  crouch  ready  for  a 
spring,  "  that  you  will  understand  what  a 
glorious  day  it  was  for  me  and  for  my  client, 
Major  Gibson,  when  at  last  my  strenuous 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  No, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  !  I  was  not  mistaken. 
In.  that  densely  populated,  magnificent  man- 
sion I  had  unearthed  a  man  who,  on  that 
memorable  night,  was  present  near  enough 
to  the  library  of  Belcher  Hall  to  see  the 
mysterious  lady  in  the  green  gown  give 
Mrs.  Everard's  neckliice  to  an  unknown 
tliief.  This  man  saw  the  whole  scene  from 
beginning  to  end.  Reasons  wliich  I  wilt 
explain  to  you  presently,  but  which  seemed 
paramount  to  him,  forced  him  to  silence, 
until  I  compelled  him  to  speak.  He  saw 
and  would  know  again  the  man  who,  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  bullied,  then  robbed,  the 
woman  who  was  fool  enough  to  ruin  her  re- 
putation for  his  sake  ;  he  heard  the  whis- 
pered conversation,  saw  the  necklace  pass 
from  her  hand  to  his  ;  be  recognised  the 
mysterious  lady  iu  the  green  gown,  and 
picked  up,  after  she  left,  somethiug  which  had 
belonged  to  her,  whicli  lie  holds  still- — -" 

Skin  o'  my  Tooth  was  surpassing  himself. 
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"Mrs.  Evcrard,  as  quick  as  lightning,  had  f 

All  of  lis  there  felt  as  if  electricity  filled  the 
air.  I  am  sure  I  was  shaking  with  excite- 
ment from  head  to  foot  ;  both  Major  Gibson 

and  Mr.  Plvcnuxl  were  as  pale  as  death,  and 
1  thonglit  one  of  tlic  ladies  was  about  to 
faint.  The  other,  whom  I  now  knew  was 
Mrs.  Evcrard,  hiul  risen  fi'om  her  ehair  ;  she 
wim  now  standing  close  to  the  little  side- 
table,  almost  immediately  behind  Skin  o'  my 


id  the  notes  and  thrown  them  into  the  fire." 

Tooth,  who,  silddenly  dropping  his  voice  and 
lolling  placidly  in  his  chair,  said  with  a  gentle 
smile,  in  perfectly  matter-of-fact  tones — 

"  IJiifortunately,  misfortune  has  dogged 
my  steps,  or  rather  those  of  my  poor  client. 
The  witness  I  had  so  carefully  nncarthcd  died 
a  couple  of  days  ago  most  unexpectedly." 

I  wondered  if  I  were  mistaken,  but  I  cer- 
tainly thought  that  I  heard  a  yery  obvious 
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sigh  of  relief  from  somewhere.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  spell  of  excitement  under  which  we 
all  had  lain  was  broken,  and  one  or  two 
ironical  commetits  came  from  that  end  of 
the  table  where  Mr.  Everard  sat  with  his 
legal  adviser. 

But  I  knew  that  Skin  o'  mj  Tooth  had 
something  up  his  sleeve.  I  knew  that  smile 
of  hie. 

"  However,  before  the  man  died,  I  had 
succeeded  in  peraiiatJing  him  to  swear  an 
affidavit  stating  all  that  he  had  seen.  This 
affidavit  I  have  broiiglft  with  me  to-day, 
and  " 

Then  I  knew  what  he  had  been  driving  at 
all  along.  He  was  on  the  alert,  and  so  was  I. 

In  the  midst  of  his  neatly  told  lie,  he 
stopped  and  pointed  to  njy  notes,  which 
were  lying  on  the  side-table  quite  close  to 
the  chimney. 

'*Givc  me  that  affidavit,  Muggins,  my 
boy,"  he  said. 

But  before  I  could  reach  them,  before 
even  anyone  else  had  realist'd  what  she  was 
doing,  Mrs.  Everard,  as  quick  as  lightning, 
bad  seized  the  notes  and  thrown  them  into 
the  fire,  while  she  turned  on  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth  and  said  defiantly — 

"  At  any  rate,  that  woman's  name  will  now 
remain  a  secret  for  ever." 

Then  I  iiiiderstood.  I  cared  nothing  about 
burning  my  fingers,  but  I  did  want  to  rescue 
the  remaining  fnigments  of  my  notes,  as  I 
knew  they  would  be  wuiiied. 

Mrs.  Everard  was  glaring  at  old  Skin  o' 
my  Tooth  as  if  she  were  a  hmigiy  tigress. 
If  looks  could  kill,  my  esteemed  employer 
would  have  been  a  dead  man  then.  As  it 
was,  he  smiled  placidly,  and  taking  the  frag- 
flients  of  half-burnt  paper  from  me,  he 
quietly  smoothed  tbem  out  and  placed  them 
on  the  table  before  Mr.  Everard  ;  tijen  he 
once  more  tui'ned  towards  the  angry  lady. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  he  said  very  gently,  "  I 
feel  that  I  have  behaved  towards  you  abso- 
lutely like  the  cad  niy  eminent  colleague  here 
present  no  doubt  will  call  me.  Just  at  this 
moment  I  know  that  you  hate  me  for  the 
odious  comedy  I  had  devised  in  order  to 
extort  an  unwilling  confession  from  you. 
Tes,  my  dear  lady,  a  comedy  and  a  confes- 
sion. I  don't  think  that  I  am  the  only  man 
here  present  who  knows  that  the  Hon. 
Thornby  Oakhurst,  your  brother,  is  the 
grave  thorn  in  a  distingnished  family's  flesh. 
That  with  somewhat  impulsive  thoughtless- 
ness you  tried  to  be  of  material  assistance  to 
him  at  a  time  that  he  was  actually  flying 
from  the  police  and  unbeknown  to  your 


husband,  is  only  natural.  That  in  trying  to 
shield  him  and  your  own  family  honour, 
you  allowed  an  innocent  man  to  suffer  so 
severely,  is  only  what,  under  tlie  same 
circnmstances,  most  of  your  sex  would  have 
done.  Let  me  in  my  turn  confess  to  you, 
and  to  Mr.  Everard,  to  whom  f  must  also 
offer  my  humblest  apologies,  that  the  only 
witness  present  on  that  fateful  night  was 
Major  Gibson  himself,  and  that  the  affidavit 
which  yon  hoped  to  destroy  consisted  of  my 
clerk's  noLes  of  the  facts  taken  under  my 
unfortunate  client's  dictation.  There  is  no 
woman's  name  mentioned  throughout  its  few 
pages,  but  I  think  you  will  adjuit  yourself 
that  in  trying  to  burn  that  document,  ^ou 
yourself  with  your  dainty  hand  have  plamly 
written  your  own." 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  dignity  Skin  o' 
my  Tooth  can  speak  when  be  likes.  Mr. 
Everard  looked  as  if  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  standing  straight.  He  did  not  look  at 
his  wife,  and  she  did  not  attempt  to  speak. 
What  would  be  the  outcome  of  this  extra- 
ordinary scene,  I  could  not  conjecture. 
Evidently  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  was  satisfied, 
for  without  another  woi'd  he  bowed  to 
everyone,  and,  with  Major  Gibson,  left  the 
room,  followed  by  my  humble  self.  As  I 
passed  out  of  the  door,  I  gave  a  final  look 
round  at  the  actors  whom  we  had  left  on  the 
sUige.  Mr.  Everard  hai.1  gone  np  to  his 
wife,  who  had  fallen  sobbing  into  a  chair. 
Miss  Sutcliffe  was  kneeling  beside  her, 
trying  to  comfort  her,  and  Lord  Comber- 
mury  and  the  solicitor  looked  as  if  they 
wished  themselves  safely  out  of  the  way. 
«  #  «  «  * 

I  must  say  Mr.  Everard  behaved  very 
well  in  the  matter ;  both  he  and  Lord 
Combermury  made  it  their  business  to  sea 
that  no  shadow  of  a  stain  remained  on 
Major  Gibson's  reputation,  though  Mrs. 
Everard's  name  has,  of  course,  never  been 
mentioned. 

It  all  happened  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  everyone  iias,  of  course,  heard 
of  Colonel  Gibson's  gallant  defence  of 
Elands  Drift,  with  his  handful  of  men-  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Sutcliffe  about  a  month 
ago,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everard  gave  a 
magnificent  reception  in  their  fine  house  in 
Park  Lane  in  honour  of  the  bi'ide  and  bride- 
groom. 

I  suppose  there  was  supper  served  in  the 
room  in  which 'we  had  sat  on  that- day. 

Skin  o'  my  Tooth  was  not  asked  to  the 
wedding  or  to  thp|,^g5p|i@og©tigald  not 
have  gone,  anyhow.  ^ 


I 

TIIK  LOCAI,  ORACI.K. 

"  I  don't  'old  with  this  'ere  talk  about  the  trade  of  the  Httmpire  a-goia'  to  hatoms.    Whoy,  I've  sold  more 

cider  this  year  thaa  ever  I  done  I  " 


THE  EDITOR'S 

WHAT  I  THINK  ABOUT  OIRLS. 
By  "Tommy." 

A  MoNoiiOauE. 

Sdtteii  hy  Gilbert  Stnnhope, 

I  NEVEK  did  think  much  of  girls — never!  Either 
they  !ire  Innky  and  leggy  thingp,  and  think  they 
can  play  games  just  as  weli  as  boys,  or  else  they 
are  Hirfy  and  silly,  and  think  one  ought  to  be 
alwaj's  making  love  to  them.  Love,  indeed ! 
Such  rot !  Well,  I  don't  mind  teliing  you  that 
laRt  term,  when  1  caught  Stewart  Mi.  writing  a 
love-letter  to  his  Cousin  Grace,  1  gave  him  the 
jollieet  thrashing  he'd  had  in  his  life.  The  cheek 
of  liim  !  Stewart  Mi.,  who  had  only  come  out  of 
the  prep,  the  year  before,  anil  wasn't  even  in  the 
junior  footer  team,  he  to  be  presuming  to  write 
love-letters !  Besides,  we'd  allowed  hini  to  join 
our  Brotherhood— our  grand,  mysterious  Society 
that  some  chaps  would  give  their  ears  to  be 
allowed  to  join,  only  we  don't  allow  it  to  become 
too  cheap — the  "  Brotherhood  of  the  Gory  Hand  " 
— and  one  of  the  vows  we  have  to  take  is  not  to 
let  ourselves  be  mixed  up  in  any  nonsense  with 
women.  We  are  all  to  be  either  detectives,  or 
pirates,  or  discoverers  of  unknown  countries  when 
we  grow  up,  and  in  any  of  tho-e  noble  professions 
one  is  sure  to  come  to  grief  if  one  doesn't  steer 
clear  of  the  women. 


SCRAP-BOOK. 

No,  I  mver  did  think  much  of  girls;  and  after 
the  episode  I  am  about  to  narrate — doesn't  that 
sound  grand  and  "booky"?— after  the  episode  I 
am  about  to  narrate,  you  may  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  I  think  less  of  them  than  ever. 

But  it  really  did  seem  as  if  Marjorie  Verschoyle 
were  more  decent  than  most  of  them.  She  was 
older,  for  one  thing— qiiile  grown  up ;  and  she  could 
talk  quite  sensibly— for  a  giil—nbout  cricket  and 
iiockey  !ind  go! f,  and  other  things  that  are  reallv 
worth  talking  about,  and  she  saw  ine  bring  a  gun 
into  the  garden  without  shrinking  back  and  crying 
out:  "Oh!  do  take  care!  Are  you  sure  it  isn't 
ioadal?" 

So  I  wasn't  quite  so  stiff  and  stand-oflish  with 
her  as  I  am  with  most  girls— on  principle— and  I 
explained  to  her  one  or  two  things  about  the 
University  sports  that  she  had  got  a  little  muddled 
with,  and  she  tried  her  very  best  to  understand, 
and  wasn't  really  so  stupid,  for  a  giil. 

So  I  really  liked  to  talk  to  her,  and  you  may 
imagine  how  disgusted  I  was  when  I  came  upon 
her  one  evening  in  the  garden  with  that  solemn 
ass,  Leonard  Ashwell,  and  I  do  believe  he  was 
talking  poetry  about  the  moonlight,  faugh  ! 

As  I  came  near,  I  saw  Marjorie's  Aunt  Henrietta 
coming  down  from  the  house  to  look  for  her, 
Marjorie  W'rsi'hiiyle  called  out  to  me  quite  eagerly 
to  ask  what  score  the  AustraliaDB -had  made  lu 
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THE  OHLY  ALTEKSATIVE. 


"  So  you  absolutely  refnse  to  pay  my  dressmaker's  bill?" 
"Yes,  absolutely.'* 

"Well— I  shall  have  to— I  shall  have  to  chwage  my  dressmaker." 


their  second  innings.  No  doubt  she  was  tired  to 
death  of  Shelley  and  the  moonlight,  and  glad  to 
have  a  little  sensible  conversation  for  a  change. 

"Oh!  it's  Master  Braddon,"  said  Aunt 
Henrietta.  (Meanwhile  Ashwell  had  sneaked  off 
down  the  slirubbery).  "I  am  so  short-sighted, 
but  I  really  thought  " 

**Mr.  Braddon  is  giving  me  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  cricket  match,"  said  Marjorie.  She 
knows  what  is  due  to  a  fellow  who  is  in  the  First 
Eleven,  and  will,  if  the  mathematical  master  is  not 
too  beastly  prejudiced,  be  in  the  Upper  Fifth  next 
term. 

We  had  quite  a  good  talk  \  she  seemed  to  want 


to  get  the  taste  of  Ash- 
welt's  poetry  and  moon- 
light out  of  her  mouth; 
but  half  an  hour  after, 
when  I  strolled  down 
the  garden  to  have  a 
surreptitious  cigar, 
blesKed  if  he  wasn't  at 
it  again  !  looking  at  her 
as  Ben  ti  men  tally  as- — as 
a  cat  sit  a  saucer  of 
cream!  But  there  wasn't 
much  sentiment  after  I 
joined  fchem,  you  bet ! 

Then  that  Ashwell 
began  trying  to  make 
friends  with  me— asked 
me  into  iiis  room  to 
have  a  quiet  smoke,  and 
so  on.  1  suppose  he  saw 
that  MisB  Verschoyle 
thought  no  end  of  me, 
and  so  he  wanted  to  get 
on  my  right  side.  But 
I'm  not  so  easily  fooled. 

Miss  Verschoyle  was 
quifcei.'iuterested  to  hear 
tbat  I  had  been  in  his 
looms,  and  asked  me 
[leaps  of  questions  about 
the  furniture  and  orna- 
ments, and  especially 
about  the  photogiviphs. 

'*  Was  there  one  of 
Miss  Disart  ? "  she 
asked.  Miss  Disart  was 
a  girl  who  was  stayir.g 
at  our  honse,  loo — a 
handsome  giri,  but  not 
my  style,  who  was  mak- 
ing a  dead  set  at  Leonard 
Ashwell. 

"No,"  I  told  her, 
"there  wasn't  one  of 
Miss  Disart,  but  there 
was  a  portrait  on  his 
writing-table  that  he 
was  always  gazing  at 
when  be  thought  I 
wasn't  looking." 

"  What — what  was  it 
hke  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Well,  1  think  it  was 
an  actress,"  I  said.  (She 
quite  shuddered.)    "  She  had  a  star  in  her  hair, 
and  stars  on  her  tlress,  and  a  great  deal  of  bare 
shouider." 

Misa  Verschoyle  blushed.  Fancy  bhishing  be- 
cause I  talked  of  an  actress's  bare  shoulder!  But 
I  like  girls  to  be  simple,  don't  you  ?  For  us  men 
it's  different,  but  a  girl  can't  be  too  simple  for  me. 

"And  you're  sure  there  isn't  one  of  Miss 
Disart?"  she  asked  again. 

"  Sure,"  I  said.  "  I've  got  one  of  her,  though, 
if  you  want  to  see  on&-*  Her  bjiother  is  in 
Watson's  Houpe--Hth^t^Wa,Q(i))S*^— and  he 
swopped  it  with  a  lot  of  other  rubbfflb  for  my  old 
camera." 


THE  LAW  OF  CHANGE. 
Lady  fuRTOMEii :  I  suppose  yoo  miss  your  htisband  very  much,  Mrs.  Smith  1 

WiuowKD  Siioi-KKKi'iui :  Well,  mum,  it  did  aeem  a  bit  strange  at  flrst,  to  go  in  the  shop  and  find  some- 
thing  in  the  till. 
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*'  Look  here,"  said  Marjorie  confidentially,  "  I 

wish  you  would  offer  to  give  it  him  in  exchange 
for  the— for  the  actress,  you  kaow.  I  should  like 
just  to  know  what  he  would  say." 

"  By  Jove  I  I  will,  "  I  cried  ;  "  but  I'm  sure  he's 

too  far  gone  on  that  actress  "   She  actually 

blushed  again. 

*  =1:  *  *  * 

Next  time  I  saw  iier,  she  said :  "  Well,  what 
success  ?  " 

"It  is  just  as  I  expected,"  I  said;  "he  would 
not  hear  of  parting  with  that  photograph." 

And  then  she  was  nicer  to  rtie  than  ever.  And 
she  would  hardly  speak  to  Ltenard  Aeliwell  that 
day  and  the  next.  And  he  seemed  quite  low- 
spirited  about  it. 

And  in  the  evening  I  heard  him  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  come  with  him  down  to  tlie  lake. 
She  seemed  hesitating,  so  I  just  whisiiei  ed  to  her 
as  I  happened  to  pass :  "  Remember  the  actress ! " 

She  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  "Thank  you, 
Tommy,  I  will." 

Just  then  her  Aunt  Henrietta  came  out. 
"Where  are  you  going,  Marjorie?"  She  was 
always  following  Marjorie  about  and  noticing 
whom  she  was  talking  with. 


"  I  was  goiug  down  to  the  lake,"  said  Marjorie. 
"Mr.  Braddon  will  take  care  of  me,  won't  you, 
Mr.  Braddon  ?  " 

Of  course  I  walked  off  with  her,  leaving 
Leonard  Ashwell  standing  there,  and  jolly  well 
serve  him  right  1 

But  we  had  hardly  got  to  the  lake  when 
Marjorie  ]:eg;iii  to  shiver,  and  asked  me  to  fetch 
her  a  shawl  from  the  house. 

Well,  of  course,  I  had  to  go  and  fetch  it ;  and 
wiien  I  came  back,  she  didu't  seem  io  need  a 
shawl,  not  much,  for  Leonard  Asli well's  arms  were 
round  her,  and  she  had  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

As  you  may  imagine,  I  was  speechless  with 
disgust.  And  then  he  actually  had  the  audacity 
to  kiss  her  before  me  and  to  say :  "  Congratulate 
us.  Tommy.  You've  lieen  our  best  friend  all 
through." 

As  if  I  wanted  to  be  a  friend  to  a  pair  of 
spoony  lunatics ! 

And  the  actress  ?  Well,  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
photograph  of  Marjorie  herself  in  fancy  dress,  and 
flattered  out  of  all  recognition. 

And  if  a  girl  who  once  seemed  to  have  some 
glimmeringH  of  sense  in  her  can  make  such  a  fool 
of  herself  as  that,  can  you  wonder  that  I  think 
less  of  the  sex  than  ever  ? 
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THE  TABU  TALE. 


By  EUDYARD  KIPLING. 


THE    most    important    thing  about 
Tegumai    Bopsulai    and    liis  dear 
daughter,  Taffimai  Metaliuraai,  waa 
the  Tabus  of  Tegmnai,  which  were  all 
Bopsulai. 

Listen  and  attend,  and  remember,  0  Best 
Beloved  ;  because  we  know  all  abont  Tabus, 
you  and  I. 

When  Taffimai  Metaliuraai  (but  you  can 
still  call  her  Taffy)  went  out  into  the  woods 
hunting  with  Tegumai,  she  never  kept 
still.  She  kept  very  unstill.  She  danced 
among  dead  leaves,  she  did.  She  snapper] 
dry  brandies  off,  she  did.  She  slid  down 
banks  and  pits,  she  did— quarries  and  pits 
of  sand,  she  did.  She  splashed  through 
swamps  and  bogs,  she  did  ;  and  she  made  a 
hon'ible  noise. 

So  all  the  animals  that  they  Imnted — 
squirrels,  beavers,  otters,  badgers,  and  deer, 
and  the  rabbits— knew  when  Taffy  and  her 
Daddy  were  coming,  and  'mediately  ran 
away. 

Then  Taffy  said :  "  I'm  awfully  sorry, 

Daddy,  dear." 

Then  Tegumai  said  :  "  "Wliat's  the  use  of 
being  sorry  ?    The  squirrels  have  gone,  and 
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the  beavers  have  dived,  the  deer  have  jumped, 
and  the  rabbits  are  dee])  in  their  buries. 
You  ought  to  be  beaten,  0  Daughter  of 
Tegumai,  and  I  would,  too,  if  I  didn't  happen 
to  love  you."  Just  then  he  saw  a  squirrel 
kinking  and  prinking  round  the  trunk  of  an 
ash-tree,  and  he  said  :  "  H'sli !  Tliere's  our 
lunch,  Taffy,  if  yon  only  keep  quiet." 

Taffy  said  :  "  Where  ?  Where  ?  Show 
me  !  Show  1 "  She  said  it  in  a  raspy-gjispy 
whisper  that  would  have  frightened  a  steam- 
cow,  and  she  skittered  about  in  the  bracken, 
being  a  'citjible  child  ;  and  tlie  squirrel 
flicked  liis  tail  and  M'cnt  off  in  large,  free 
loopy-ieps  to  about  the  middle  of  Sussex 
before  he  ever  stopped. 

Tegumai  was  severely  angry.  He  stood 
quite  still,  making  up  his  mind  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  boil  Taffy,  or  skin  Taffy, 
or  tattoo  Taffy,  or  cut  her  hair,  or  to  send 
her  to  bed  for  one  night  without  being 
kissed ;  and  while  he  was  thinking,  the 
Head  Chief  of  the  Tribe  of  Tegumai  came 
through  the  woods  in  all  his  eagle-feathers. 

He  was  the  Head  Chief  of  the  High  and 
the  Low  and  the  Middle  Medicine  for  the 
whole  Tribe  of  Tegumai,  and  he  and  Taffy 
were  ratlier  friends. 

He  said  to  Tegumai  :  "  What  is  the  matter, 
0  Chiefest  of  Bop^^gi  Qm^9^^m-'" 
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"  I  am  angry,"  said  Tegumai,  and  he  told 
the  Head  Chief  all  about  Taffy's  very  unstill- 
ness  in  the  woods;  and  about  the  way  she 

frightened  the  game  ;  and  about  her  fulling 
into  swamps  becanse  she  would  look  behind 
her  ivhen  she  ra.n  ;  and  about  her  faUing 
out  of  trees  becauae  she 
wouldu't  tJike  good  hold  on 
both  sid^  of  her ;  and 
about  her  getting  her  legs 
all  greeny  with  duckweed 
from  ponda  and  places,  and 
bringing  it  splashing  into 
the  cave. 

The  Head  Chief  shook 
his  head  till  the  eagle- 
feathers  and  the  little  shells 
on  his  forehead  rattied,  and 
then  he  said  :  '•  "Well,  well ! 
I'll  see  about  ic  later.  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  you,  O 
Tegumai,  on  serious  busi- 
ness." 

"Talk  away,  0  Head 
Chief,"  said  Tegumai ;  and 
they  both  sat  down  politely. 

''Observe  and  take 
notice,  0  Tegumai,"  said 
the  Head  Chief.  "The 
Tribe  of  Tegumai  have  been 
fishing  the  "Wagai  Eiver 
ever  so  long  and  ever  so 
much  too  much.  'Conse- 
quence is,  there's  hardly 
any  carp  of  any  size  left  in 
it,  and  even  the  little  carps 
are  going  away." 

"  Quite  BO,  0  Tegumai," 
said  the  Head  Chief. 
*'  What  do  yon  think 
of  putting  the  Big 
Tribal  Tabu  on  it,  to  (,2 
stop  everyone  from 
fishing  there  for  six 
montlis  ?  " 

"  That's  a  good  plan, 
0  Head  Chief,"  said 
Tegumai.  *'  But  what 
will  the  consequence  ' 
be  if  any  of  our  people 
break  the  tabu  ?  " 

"  'Consequence  will 
be,  0  Tegumai,"  said  the  Head  Chief,  "  that 
we  will  make  them  understand  it  with 
sticks  and  stinging-nettles  and  dobs  of 
mud  ;  and  if  that  doesn't  teach  thorn,  we'll 
draw  fine,  freehand,  tribal  patterns  on  their 
backs  with  the  cutty  edges  of  mu^el-shelb. 
Come  along  with  me,  0  Tegumai,  and  we 


'Making  i 
would  be 
flkin  Taffy, 
cut  her  hair." 


his  mind  whether  it 
ettei  to  boil  Taffy,  or 
tattoo  Taffy,  or 


will  proclaim  the  Tribal  Tabu  on  the  Wagai 
Eiver." 

Then  they  went  up  to  the  Head  Priest's 
head  liouse,  where  all  the  Tribal  Magic  of 
Tegumai  belonged  ;  and  they  brought  out 
the  Big  Tribal  Tabu-pole,  made  of  wood 
painted  red,  twelve  feet 
long  and  a  foot  thick,  with 
the  image  of  tiie  Tribal 
Beaver  of  Tegumai  carved 
on  top,  and  all  the  tribal 
medicine-marks  carved 
underneath. 

Then  they  called  the 
Tribe  of  Tegumai  with  the 
Big  Tribal  Horn  that  roars 
and  blores,  and  the  Middle 
Tribal  Conch  that  squeaks 
and  squawks,  and  the  Little 
Tribal  Drum  that  taps  and 
raps. 

They  made  a  lovely 
noise,  and  Taffy  was  allowed 
to  beat  the  Little  Tribal 
Drum,  because  she  was 
rather  friends  with  the 
Head  Chief. 

When  all  the  Tribe  had 
come  together  in  front  of 
the  Head  Chief's  house,  the 
Head  Chief  stood  up  and 
said  and  sang  :  "  0  Tribe 
of  Tegumai !  The  Wagai 
River  has  been  fished  too 
much,  and  the  carp  fisli  are 
getting  frightened.  Nobody 
must  fish  in  the  Wagai 
River  for  sis  months.  It 
is  tabu  both  sides  and 
the  middle ;  on  all 
islands  and  mud- 
baiiks.  It  is  tabu  to 
bring  a  fishing-spear 
nearer  than  ten  man- 
strides  to  the  bank  of 
the  river.  It  is  tabu, 
it  is  tabu,  it  is  most 
specially  tabu,  0  Tribe 
of  Tegumai  I  It  is 
tabu  for  this  month 
and  next  month  and 
next  month  and  next 
month  and  next  month  and  nest  month. 
Now  go  and  put  up  the  Tabu-pole  by  the 
river,  and  don't  let  anybody  pretend  that 
they  haven't  understood  !  " 

Then  the  Tribe  of  Tegumai  shouted,  and 
put  up  the  Tabttnpple,  bJltfee^b^ril^s  of  the 
Wagai  River,  and  swiftly  the^ran  down 


both  banks  (half  the  Tribe  on  one  side  and 
half  on  the  other),  and  chased  away  all  the 
small  boys  who  hadn't  attended  the  meeting 
because  they  were  looking  for  crayfish  in  the 
river ;  and  then  they  ali  praised  the  Head 
Chief  and  Tegumai  Bopsulai. 


Tegumai  went  home  after  this,  but  Taffy 
stayed  with  the  Head  OHief,  because  they 
were  rather  friends.  She  was  very  much 
surprised.  She  had  never  seen  a  tabu  put 
on  anything  before,  and  she  said  to  the  Head 
Chief :  "  What  does  tabu  meaiti>r«zactiy  ?  '* 
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The  Head  Chief  said :  "  Tabn  doesn't 
mean  anything  till  you  break  it,  0  Only 
Daughter  of  Tegiimai  ;  but  when  you  break 
it,  it  means  sticks  and  stinging-nettles  and 
fine,  freehand,  tribal  patterns  drawn  on  your 
back  with  the  cutty  edges  of  mussel-shells." 

Then  Taffy  said  :  "  Could  1  have  a  tabu  of 
my  own— a  little  small  tabu  to  play  with  ?  " 

Then  the  Head  Chief  said  :  "  I'll  give  you 
a  little  tabu  of  your  own,  just  because  you 
made  up  that  picture  vpiting  which  will  one 
day  grow  into  the  A  B  C."  (You  remember 
how  Taffy  and  Tegumai  made  up  the 
aipbabefc  ?  That  was  why  she  and  the 
Head  Chief  were  rather  friends.) 

He  took  off  one  of  liis  magic  necklaces— 
he  had  twenty -two  of  them— and  it  was  made 
of  bits  of  pink  coral,  and  he  said  :  "  If  you 
put  this  necklace  on  anything  that  belongs 
to  you  your  own  self,  no  one  can  touch  that 
thing  until  you  take  the  necklace  off.  It 
will  only  work  inside  your  own  cave  ;  and  if 
you  have  left  anything  of  yours  lying  about 
where  you  shouldn't,  the  tabu  won't  work  till 
you  have  put  that  thing  back  in  its  proper 
place." 

"  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,"  said 
Taffy.  "  Now,  what  d'you  truly  s'pose  it  will 
do  to  my  Daddy  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure,"  said  the  Head 
Priest.  "He  may  throw  himself  down  on 
the  floor  and  shout,  or  he  may  have  cramps, 
or  he  may  just  flop,  or  he  may  take  Three 
Sorrowful  Steps  and  say  sorrowful  words, 
and  then  you  can  pull  his  hair  three  times  if 
you  like." 

"And  what  will  it  do  to  my  Mummy  ?  " 
said  Taffy. 

"There  aren't  any  tabus  on  people's 
Mummies,"  said  the  Head  Chief. 
"Wby?"  said  Taffy. 

"  liecause  if  there  were  tabus  on  people's 
Muraniies,  people's  Mummies  could  put  tabus 
on  breakfasts,  and  dinners,  and  teas,  and 
that  would  be  very  bad  for  the  Tribe.  Long 
and  long  ago  tiie  Tribe  decided  not  to  have 
tabus  on  people's  Mummies  anywhere — for 
auythitig." 

"  Well,"  said  Taffy,  "  do  you  know  if  my 
Daddy  has  any  tabus  of  his  own  that  will 
work  on  me — s'posin'  I  broke  them  by 
accident  ?  " 

"  Yo'j  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  the  Head 
Cliii  f,  "  that  vonr  Daddy  has  never  put  any 
iix'y.\>  on  you  ''et  ?  " 

'■N).''sui  Taffy;  "  he  only  says  '  Dou't,' 
uii  I  LT  ;ts  ii  tifry." 

"Ah  !  I  sapjioRe  he  thought  von  were  a 
kiddy,  '  said  the  Head  Chief.    "  Now,  if  yuu 


show  him  thai  you've  a  real  tabu  of  your 
own,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  put 
sevei'al  real  tiibns  on  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Taffy  ;  "  but  I  have  a 
little  garden  of  my  very  own  outside  the 
cave,  and  if  yon  don't  mind  I  should  like 
you  to  make  this  tabu-necklace  work  so  that 
if  I  hang  it  up  on  a  wild-rose  bush  in  front 
of  the  garden,  and  people  go  inside,  they 
won't  be  able  to  come  out  till  they  have  said 
they  are  sorry." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  Head 
Chief.  "  Of  course  you  can  tabu  your  own 
garden." 

"  Thank  yon,"  said  Taffy  ;  "  and  now  I 
will  go  home  and  see  if  this  tabu  truly 
works." 

When  she  got  back  to  the  cave,  it  was 
nearly  time  for  dinner  :  and  when  she  came 
to  the  door,  Teshumai  Tewindrow,  her  dear 
Mummy,  instead  of  saying  :  "  Where  have 
you  been,  Taffy  ?  "  said  :  "  0  Daughter  of 
Tegumai  I  come  in  and  eat,"  same  as  if  she 
had  been  a  grown-up  person.  That  was 
because  she  saw  a  tabu-necklace  on  Taffy's 
neck. 

Her  Daddy  was  sitting  in  front  of  the 
fire  waiting  for  dinner,  and  he  said  the  very 
same  thing,  and  Taffy  felt  most  important. 

She  looked  all  round  the  cave  to  see  that 
her  own  things  (her  private  mendy-bag  of 
otter-skin,  with  the  shark's  teeth  and  the 
bone  needles  and  the  deer-sinew  thread,  her 
mud-shoes  of  birch-bark,  her  spear  and  her 
thro  wing-stick  and  her  lunch-basket)  were  all 
in  their  proper  places,  and  then  she  slipped 
off  her  tabu-necklace  quite  quickly  and  hung 
it  over  the  handle  of  the  little  wooden 
water-bucket  that  she  used  to  draw  water 
with. 

Then  her  Mummy  said  to  Tegumai,  her 
Daddy,  quite  accidental :  "  0  Tegumai ! 
won't  you  get  vs.  some  fresh  drinkhag-water 
for  dinner  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Tegumai,  and  he  jumped 
up  and  lifted  Taflfy's  bucket  with  the  tabu- 
necklace  on  it.  Next  minute  he  fell  down 
flat  on  the  floor  and  shouted  ;  then  he  curled 
himself  up  and  rolled  round  the  cave  ;  then 
he  stood  up  and  flopped  several  times. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Teshumai  Tewindrow, 
"  it  looks  to  me  as  if  you  had  rather  broken 
someiiody's  t:ibn  somehow.    Docs  it  hurt  ?  " 

"Horribly,"  siid  Tegumai.  Ho  took 
Three  Sorrowful  Steps  and  put  his  head  on 
one  side,  and  shouted  :  "  I  broke  tabu  I  I 
broke  t  d)U  !    I  broke  tabu  !  "  , 

"T-iffy,  de;ir.  that  nm_sk.)b^^ii£lr  tabu," 
Said  Tesbamai  Tewindrow.    "  xou'd  better 
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pull  his  hair  three  times,  or  he  will  !i;ive  to 
go  on  shouting  till  evening  ;  and  you  knaw 
what  Daddy  is  like  when  he  once  begins." 

Tegumai  stooped  down,  and  TaiFy  pulled 
his  hair  three  times  ;  and  he  wiped  his  face, 
and  said :  "  My  Tribal  Word  !  That's  a 
dreadful  strong  tabn  of  yours,  Taffy.  Where 
did  yon  ^^et  it  from  ?  " 

"  The  Head  Chief  gave  it  me.    He  told 


"He,  took  off  one  of  his 

ningic  ncckldccB."  ^--^ 

me  you'd  have  cramps  and  flops  if  you  hroke 
it,"  said  Taffy. 

"  He  was  quite  right.  But  he  didn't  tell 
you  anything  about  sign-tabus,  did  he  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Taffy.  "He  said  that  if  I 
showed  you  I  had  a  real  tabu  of  my  own, 
you'd  most  likely  put  some  real  tabus  on  me." 

"  Quite  right,  my  only  daughter  dear," 
said  Tegumai.  "I'll  give  you  some  tabus 
that  will  simply  a-maze  you — stinging-nettle- 
tabus,  sign-tabus,  black  and  white  tabus- 
dozens  of  tabus.  Now  attend  to  me. '  Do 
you  knows  what  this  means  ?  " 

Tegumai  skifiled  his  forefinger  in  the  air 


snakj-fashion.  "That's  tabu  on  wriggHng 
when  you're  eating  your  dinner.  It  is  an 
important  tabu,  and  if  you  break  it  you'll 
have  cramps — same  as  I  did~or  else  I'll 
have  to  tattoo  you  all  over." 

Taffy  sat  quite  still  at  dinner,  and  then 
Tegumai  held  up  his  right  hand  in  front  of 
him,  the  fingers  close  together.  "  Tlmt's 
the  Still  Tabu,  Taffy.  Whenever  I  do  that, 
you  must  stop  as  you  are  whatever  you're 
doing.  If  you  are  sewing,  you  must  stop 
with  the  needle  half-way  through  the  deerskin. 
If  you're  walking,  you  stop  on  one  foot.  If 
you're  climbing,  you  stop  on  one  branch. 
You  don't  move  until  you  see  me  go  like 
this." 

Tegumai  put  up  his  right  hand  and  waved 
it  in  front  of  his  face  two  or  three  times. 

"  That's  the  sign  for  Carry  On.  You  can  jro 
on  with  whatever  you  are  doing  when  you 
see  that.''' 

"  Aren't  there  anv  necklaces  for  that 
tabu  ?  "  said  Taffy. 

"  Yes.  There  is  a  red  and  black  necklace, 
of  course,  but  how  can  I  come  tramping 
throi^h  the  fern  to  give  yon  a  Still-tabu- 
necklace  every  time  I  see  a  deer  or  a  rabbit 
and  want  you  to  keep  still  ?  "  said  Tegumai. 
"  I  thought  you  were  a  better  hunter  than 
that.  Why,  I  might  liave  to  shoot  an  arrow 
over  your  head  the  minute  after  I  had  put 
Still  Tabu  on  you." 

"  But  how  woiild  I  know  what  you  were 
shooting  at  ?  "  said  Taffy. 

"  Watch  my  hand,"  said  Tegumai.  "  You 
know  the  three  liitle  jumps  a  deer  gives 
before  he  starts  to  run  off — like  this  ?  "  He 
looped  his  forefinger  three  times  in  the  air, 
ajid  Taffy  nodded.  "  When  you  see  me  do 
that,  you'll  know  we've  found  a  deer.  A 
little  jiggle  of  the  forefinger  means  rabbit." 
^  "Yes.  They  run  like  that,"  said  Taffy," 
and  jiggled  her  forefinger  the  same  way. 

"Squirrel's  a  long,  climby-np  twist  in  the 
air.    Like  tb.is." 

"  Same  as  squirrels  kinking  round  trees, 
/see,"  said  Taify. 

"  Otter's  a  long,  smooth,  straight  wave  in 
the  air — like  this." 

"  Same  as  otters  swimming  in  a  pool.  / 
see,"  said  Taffy. 

"  And  beaver's  just  as  if  I  was  smacking 
somebody  with  my  open  hand." 

"  Same  as  beavers'  tails  smacking  on  the 
water  when  they  are  frightened.    /  see." 

"  Those  aren't  tabus.  Those  are  jnst  signs 
to  show  you  what  I  am  hunting.  The  Still 
Tabu  is  the  thing  you  (ffilisfc;«afa|j»  because 
it's  a  big  tabu."'^^''^^^^ 
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"  I  can  put  tlie  Still  Tabu  on,  too,"  said 
Teshumai  Tewindrow,  who  was  sewing  deer- 
skins together.  "  I  can  put  it  on  you,  Taffy, 
when  you  get  too  rowdy  going  to  bed." 

"  What  happens  if  I  break  it  ?  "  said  Taffy. 

"  You  can't  break  a  tabn  except  by  accident." 

"  But  s'pose  I  did"  said  Taffy. 

"  You'd  lose  your  own  tabu -necklace. 
You'd  have  to  take  it  back  to  the  Head 
Chief,  and  you'd  just  be  called  Taffy  again, 
and  not  Daughter  of  Teguniai.  Or  perhaps 
we'd  change  your  name  Co  Tabumai  Skellum- 
znlai— the  Bad  Thing,  who  can't  Eeep  a 


just  put  tabu  on  anyone  talking  to  me  till 
the  sun  gets  behind  that  hill,  and  we'll  go 
out  in  the  evening  and  see  if  we  can  catch 
rabbits.  Ask  Mummy  about  the  other  tabus. 
It's  a  great  comfort  that  you  are  a  tabu-girl, 
because  now  I  shan't  have  to  tell  you  any- 
thing more  than  once." 

Taffy  talked  quietly  to  her  Mummy  till  the 
sun  was  in  the  right  position.  Then  she 
waked  Te^umai,  and  they  got  all  their 
hunting  things  ready  and  went  out  into 
the  woods.  But  just  as  she  passed  her  little 
garden  outside  the  cave,  Taffy  took  off  her 


"  They  croBsetl  the  Wagai  River  on  a  fallen  tree." 


Tabu,  and  very  likely  you  wouldn't  be  kissed 
for  a  day  and  night." 

"Umm!"  said  Taffy.  "I  don't  think 
tabus  are  fun  at  all." 

"  Well,  take  your  tabu-necklace  hack  to 
the  Head  Chief,  and  say  you  want  to  be  a 
kiddy  again,  0  Only  Daughter  of  Teguniai !  " 
said  her  Daddy. 

»  No,"  said  Taffy.  "  Tell  me  more  about 
tabus.  Can't  I  have  some  more  of  my  own 
— my  very  own — strong  tabus  that  give 
people  Tribal  Fits  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  her  Daddy.  "  You  aren't  old 
enough  to  be  allowed  t«  give  people  Tribal 
Fits.  That  pink  necklace  will  do  quite  well." 

"  Then  toll  me  more  about  tabus,"  said 
Taffy. 

"  But  I  am  sleepy,  daughter  dear.  I'll 


tabu-necklaoe  and  hung  it  on  a  wild  rose. 

The  garden  border  whs  only  marked  with 
white  stoiies,  l)ut  slic  called  the  rose  the  real 
gate  into  it,  and  all  the  Tribe  knew  it. 

"  Who  do  you  s'pose  you'll  catch  ?  "  said 
Tegumai. 

"Wait  and  see  till  we  come  back,"  said 
Taffy.  "Tlie  Head  Chief  said  that  anyone 
who  breala  that  tabu  \v'ill  have  to  stay  in  my 
garden  till  I  let  him  out." 

They  went  along  through  the  woods  and 
crossed  the  Wagai  River  on  a  fallen  tree,  and 
they  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a  big  bare  hill 
where  there  were  plenty  of  rabbits  in  the 
fern. 

"  Remember  you're  a  tabu-girl  now,"  said 
Tegumai,  when  Taffy  began  to  skitter  about 
and  ask  questions  instead  of  iliuntmg  for 
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rabbits  ;  and  he  made  the  Still  Tabu  sign,  and 
Taffy  stopped  as  if  she  had  been  all  turned 
into  solid  stone.  She  was  stoopinj?  to  tie  \ip 
a  shoestring,  and  she  stayed  still  with  her 
hand  on  the  string  (I'F^  know  tliat  kind  of 
tabu,  don't  wc,  Best  Beloved  ?),  only  she 
looked  hard  at  her  Daddy,  which  you  always 
must  do  when  the  Still  Tabu  is  on.  Presently, 
when  he  had  walked  a  long  way  off,  he  turned 
round  and  made  the  Carry  On  sign.  So  she 
walked  forward  quietly  through  the  bracken, 
always  looking  at  her  Daddy,  and  a  rabbit 
jumped  up  in  front  of  her.  She  was  just 
going  to  throw  her  stick  when  she  saw 
Tegumai  make  the  Still  Tabu  sign,  and  she 
stopped  with  her  mouth  half  open  and  her 
throwing-stick  in  her  liand.  The  rabbit  ran 
towards  Tegumai,  and  Tegumai  caught  it. 
Then  he  came  across  the  fern  and  kissed  her 
and  said  :  That  is  what  I  call  a  superior 
ghrl-daughter.  It's  some  pleasure  to  hunt 
with  you  now,  Taffy." 

A  little  while  afterwards,  a  rabbit  jumped 
up  where  Tegumai  could  not  see  it,  but  TaflFy 
could,  and  she  knew  it  was  coming  towards 
her  if  Tegumai  did  not  frighten  it ;  so  she 
held  up  her  hand,  made  the  Rabbit  Sign  (so 
as  he  should  know  that  she  wasn't  in  fun), 
and  she  put  the  Stili  Tabu  on  her  own 
Daddy  !  She  did — indeed  she  did,  Best 
Beloved  ! 

Tegumai  stopped  with  one  foot  half  lifted 
to  climb  over  an  old  tree-trunk.    The  rabbit 
ran  past  Taffy,  and  Taffy  killed  it  witli  her 
throwing-stick  ;  but  she  was  so  excited  that 
she  forgot  to  take  off  the  Still  Tabu  for  quite 
two  minutes,  and  all  that  time  Tegumai 
stood  on  one  leg,  not  daring  to  put  Ms  foot 
down.    Then  he  crossed  over  and  kissed  her 
and  threw  her  up  in  the  air,  and  put 
her  on  his  shoulder  and  danced  and 
said  :  "  My  Tribal  Word  and  Testi- 
mony !    This  is  what  /  call  having  a 
daughter  tliat  is  a  daughter,  0  Onlv 
Daughter  of  Tegumai !  "    And  Taffy 
was  most  treraenseiy  and  wonderhugely 
pleased. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  they  went 
home.    They  had  five  rabbits  and  two 
squirrels,  as  well  as  a  water-rat.  Taffy 
wanted  the  water-rat's  skin  for  a  shell-purse. 

(People  had  to  kill  water-rats  in  those  days 
because  they  couldn't  buy  purses,  but  we 
know  that  water-rats  are  just  as  much  tabu, 
these  particular  days,  for  you  and  me  as 
anything  else  that  is  alive.) 

"I  think  I've  kept  you  out  a  little 'too 
late,"  said  Tegumai,  when  they  were,  near 
home,  "  and  Mummy  won't  be  pleased  with 


us.  ■  Run  home,  Taffy  !  You  can  see  the 
cave-fire  from  here," 

Taffy  ran  along,  and  that  very  minute 
Tegumai  heard  something  crackle  in  the 
bushes,  and  a  big,  lean,  grey  wolf  jumped  out 
and  began  to  trot  quietly  after  Taffy. 

Now,  all  the  Tegumai  people  hated  wolves 


"  Taffy  was  swiD^ning  the 
water-rat." 


and  killed  them  Tyhenever  they  could,  and 
Tegumai  had  never  seen  one  so  close  to  his 
cave  before. 

He  hurried  after  Taffy,  but  the  wolf  had 
heard  him  and  jumped  back  into  the  bushes. 
Tliose  wolves  were  afraid  of  grown-ups,  but 
they  used  to  try  to  catch  the  children  of  tlie 
Tribe.  Taffy  was  swinging  the  water-rat  and 
singing  to  herself— her  Daddy  had  taken  off 
all  tabus — so  she  didn't  notice  anything. 
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There  was  a  little  meadow  close  to  the 
cave,  and  by  the  mouth  of  t)ie  cave  Taffy 
saw  a  tall  man  standing  in  her  rose-garden, 
hut  it  was  too  dark  to  make  oiit  properly. 

"  I  do  beliuve  my  tabu-neck!ace  has  truly 
canirht  somebody,"  she  said,  and  she  was  just 
runnin£^  up  to  look  when  she  heard  her 
Daddy  sav  :  "  Still,  Taffy  !  Still  Tabu  till  I 
take  it  off  !  " 

She  stopped  where  slie  was — the  water-rat 
in  one  Ixand  and  the  thfowing-stick  in  the 
other — only  turning  her  head  towards  her 
Daddy  to  be  ready  for  the  Carry  On  sign. 

It  was  the  longest  Still  Tabu  she  had  had 
put  upon  her  all  that  day.  Tegumai  had 
stepped  back  close  to  the  wood  and  was 
holding  his  stone  thro  wing- hatchet  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  he  was  making  the 
Still  Tabu  sign. 

Then  she  thought  she  saw  sometliing  black 
creeping  sideways  at  her  across  tlie  grass.  It 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  then  it  moved  back 
a  little  and  then  crawled  closer. 

Then  she  heard  her  Daddy's  stone  throwing- 
hatchet  whirr  past  her  shoulder  just  like  a 
partridge,  and  at  the  same  time  another 
hatchet  whirred  out  from  her  rose  garden  ; 
and  tliere  was  a  howl,  and  a  big  grey  wolf  lay 
kicking  on  the  grass,  quite  dead. 

Then  Tegnmai  picked  her  up  and  kissed 
her  seven  times  and  said  :  "  My  Tribal  AYord 
and  Tegumai  Testimony,  Taffy,  but  you  are 
a  daughter  to  be  proud  of  I  Did  you  know 
what  it  was  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure,"  said  Taffy,  "  but  I  think 
I  guessed  it  was  a  wolf.  I  knew  you  wouldn't 
let  it  hurt  me." 

"  Good  girl,"  said  Tegumai,  and  he  stooped 
over  the  wolf  and  picked  up  both  hatchets. 
"  Why,  here's  the  Head  Chief's  hatchet ! "  he 
said,  and  he  held  up  the  Head  Chief's  magic 
throwing-hatchct,  with  the  big  green  stone 
head. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Head  Chief  from  inside 
Taffy's  rose  garden,  "  and  Td  be  very  mucli 
obliged  if  you  would  bring  it  back  to  me.  I 
came  to  see  yon  this  afternoon  when  you 
were  out,  and  I  accidentally  stepped  into 
Taffy's  garden  before  I  saw  her  tabu-necklace 
on  the  rose  tree.  So,  of  course,  I  had  to 
wait  till  Taffy  came  back  to  let  me  out." 

Then  the  Head  Chief  in  all  his  feathers 
and  shells  took  the  Three  Sorrowful  Steps 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  said :  "I  broke 
tabu  !  I  broke  tabu  !  I  broke  tabu  !  "  and 
bowed  solemnly  and  statclily  before  Taffy, 
till  his  tall  eagle-head  feathers  nearly  touched 
the  ground,  and  he  said  and  sang  ;  "  O 
Daughter  of  Tegumai,  I  saw  everything  that 


happened.  You  are  a  true  tabu-girl ;  I  am 
very  pieced  at  you.  At  first  I  wasn't 
pleased,  because  I  had  to  wait  in  your  garden 
since  six  o'clock,  and  I  know  you  only  put 
tabu  on  your  garden  for  fun." 

"No,  not  fan,"  said  Taffy.  "I  truly 
wanted  to  see  if  my  tabu  would  catch  any- 
body ;  but  I  didn't  know  that  a  Httle  tabu 
like  mine  would  work  on  a  big  Head  Chief 
like  you,  0  Head  Chief." 

"I  told  you  it  worked.  I  gave  it  you 
myself,"  said  the  Head  Chief.  *'  Of  course 
it  would  work.  But  I  don't  mind.  I  want 
to  tell  you,  Taffy,  my  dear,  that  I  wouldn't 
have  minded  staying  in  your  garden  from 
twelve  o'clock  instead  of  only  six  o'clock,  to 
see  how  beautifully  yon  kept  that  last  Still 
Tabu  that  your  Daddy  put  on  you.  I  give 
you  my  Chiefly  Word,  Taffy,  that  a  great 
many  men  in  the  Tribe  wouldn't  have  kept 
that  tabu  as  you  kept  it,  with  that  wolf 
crawling  up  to  you  across  the  grass." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  wolf- 
skin, 0  Head  Chief  ?  "  said  Tegumai,  because 
any  animal  that  the  Head  Chief  threw  his 
hatchet  at  belonged  to  the  Head  Chief  by 
the  Tribal  Custom  of  Tegumai. 

"  I  am  going  to  give  it  to  Taffy,  of  course, 
for  a  winter  cloak,  and  I'U  make  her  a  magic 
necklace  of  lier  very  own  out  of  the  teeth 
and  claws,"  said  the  Head  Chief  ;  "  and  I 
am  going  to  have  the  story  of  Taffy  and  the 
Still  Tabu  carved  in  wood  on  the  Tribal  Tabu- 
pole,  so  that  all  the  girl  daughters  of  the 
Tribe  can  see  and  know  and  remember  and 
understand." 

Then  they  all  three  went  into  the  cave, 
and  Teshumai  Tewindrow  gave  them  a 
most  beautiful  supper,  and  the  Head  Chief 
took  off  his  eagle-head  feathers  and  all  his 
necklaces  ;  and  when  it  was  time  for  Taffy  to 
go  to  bed  in  her  own  little  cave,  Tegumai 
and  the  Head  Chief  came  in  to  say  good- 
night, and  they  romped  all  round  the  cave, 
and  dragged  Taffy  over  the  floor  on  a  deer- 
skin (same  as  some  people  are  dragged  about 
on  a  hearthrug),  and  they  finished  up  by 
tlirowing  the  otter-skin  cushions  about  and 
knocking  down  a  lot  of  old  spears  and  fishing- 
rods  that  were  hung  on  the  walls.  At  last 
things  grew  so  rowdy  that  Teshumai  Tewin- 
drow came  in  and  said  :  "  Still !  Still  Tabu 
on  every  one  of  you  !  How  do  you  ever 
expect  that  child  to  go  to  sleep  ?  "  And  they 
said  the  really  good-night  and  Taffy  went  to 
sleep. 

After  that,  what  happened  ?  Oh,  Taffy 
learned  all  the  ..tabus  just  like  some  people 
we  know.     She  learned  the  "White  Shark 
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Tabu,  which  made  her  eat  up  her  dinner 

instead  of  playing  with  it  (and  that  goe.'^  with 
a  green  and  white  necklace,  you  know)  ;  slic 
learned  the  Grown-Up  Tabu,  which  prevented 
her  from  talking  when  Neolithic  ladies  came 
to  call  (and,  you  know,  a  blue  and  white  neck- 
lace went  with  that) ;  she  learned  the  Owl 
Tabu,  which  prevented  her  staring  at  strangers 
(and  a  black  and  blue  necklace  went  with 


that)  ;  she  learned  the  Open  Hand  Tabu  (and 
we  know  a  white  necklace  went  with  that), 
which  prevented  her  snapping  and  snarling 
when  people  borrowed  things  that  belonged  to 
her  ;  and  she  learned  five  other  tabus.  But 
the  chief  thing  she  learned,  and  the  one  that 
she  never  broke,  not  even  by  accident,  was 
the  Still  Tabu.  That  was  why  she  was  taken 
everywhere  liiat  her  Daddy  went. 


LOVE  IN 

I  MOURNED  be&eath  the  willow 
tree, 

And  shrouded  came  a  nymph  to  me, 
And  slid  her  hand  in  mine. 
Her  boldness  I  did  much  upbraid, 
And  said :  "  Begone,  thou  wanton 
maid ; 

I  seek  no  love  of  thine ! 

"  Nor  do  I  hope  to  wake  again 
My  heart  all  stricken  with  disdain, 
And  drive  it  forth  to  woo. 
No !   No !    Forlorn  I  sit  and  sigh, 
And  call  on  Death  to  let  me  die, 
Since  Phyllis  is  untrue." 


DISGUISE. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  the  maid,  "why,  there- 
fore, chide, 
Since  I  indeed  am  fitted  bride 
For  one  so  pale  and  wan?" 
She  held  me  in  a  close  embrace, 
Nor  could  I  see  her  hidden  face 
And  still  I  cried:  "  Begone  1" 

"  If  thou   art   Love,  thy  labour's 
vain ; 

I  hold  thy  boldness  in  disdain, 
I  care  no  more  to  woo. 
But  be  thou  Death,  for  whom  I  cry. 
Thy  lover  then  indeed  am  I, 
Since  Phyllis  is  untrue." 


"  Oh !  I  am  Love,"  she  whispered  low, 
"And  fain  I  too  with  Death  would  go; 

My  lover  cold  is  he. 

Who  bids  me  fly  the  trys ting-place." 

She  raised  the  veil  from  off  her  face — 

My  Phyllis  smilfed  on  me  ! 
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No  TV.— BARON  SHIBUSAWA  OF  JAPAN. 


IN  the  preceding  articles  I  have  sketched 
in  outline  the  salient  features  of  the 
careers  of  the  most  notable  Money 
Kings  of  the  Modern  World.  I  have  now 
to  describe  one  who,  in  some  respects,  is 
more  remarkable  than  any  of  those  who 
have  preceded  him  in  this  series. 

Baron  Shibusawa,  of  Japan,  although 
not  umch  of  a  millionairG— much  less  a 
multi-millionaire  save  in  Japanese  ym^  of 
which  ten  go  to 
a  pound  sterling — 
combines  in  his 
own  person  many  of 
the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the 
monarchs  of  the 
financial  world.  lie 
is  neither  a  king 
crowned,  like  I-eopold, 
nor  a  roi  faineant,  like 
most  of  the  English 
millionaires.  He  re- 
minds us  a  little  of 
the  founder  of  the 
Rothschild  dynasty  by 
his  courage,  initiative, 
and  enterprise ;  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  by  his 
vast  dreams  of  Japan- 
ese extension  ;  of 
Pierpont  Morgan  by 
his  skill  in  the 
promoting  and  amal- 
gamating of  great 
commercial  corpora- 
tions, and  of  M.  Witte 
by  the  astuteness 

with  which  he  conceals  political  designs 
behind  the  extension  of  financial  facilities. 
And,  over  and  above  all  these  traits  of 
character  common  to  the  greatest  of  his 
compeers,  the  Japanese  Baron  has  distinc- 
tions as  well  marked  and  as  remarkable 
as  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  from  the  countries 
of  the  western  world. 


BARON  E.  SHIBUSAWA. 

From  a  portrait  woven  in  JapaneM  tilk  on  the  machines 
in  the  Kyoto  ^ills. 


*  'Copyright,  1903,  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 


Japan,  the  island  home  of  the  romance 
and  the  mystery  of  the  East,  has  often  set 
the  world  in  amazement  since  she  con- 
descended to  enter  the  lists  of  modern  civili- 
sation. But  who  could  have  anticipated 
that  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  two-sworded 
Samurai,  who  forty  years  ago  guarded  the 
ancient  home  of  a  jealous  and  exclusive 
feudalism,  there  would  spring  a  man  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
would  be  generally 
recognised  as  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  actu- 
ally the  supreme  in- 
carnation of  financial 
genius,  of  business 
enterprise,  and  of  com- 
mercial expansion  ? 

Baron  Shibusawa 
THE  Morgan  of 
THE  East. 

In  a  recent  conver- 
(^atiouwitli  an  eminent 
American  banker,  I 
was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  money 
kin^  of  the  United 
States.  What  he  said 
was  somewhat  on  this 
wise  :  "  We  have  no 
kings  in  the  United 
States,  but  only  a 
plutocratic  aristocracy. 
It  is  a  modern  feudal 
system.  The  Repubhc 
is  portioned  out  beiwcen  great  interests, 
whicli  have  superseded  the  district  as  the 
unit  of  sovereignty.  In  Kngland  in  the 
Middle  Ages  you  had  your  duke,  who,  from 
his  feudal  castle,  exercised  all  but  regal 
authority  over  the  whole  countryside.  He 
levied  tax  and  toll  upon  his  va^ls,  he 
administered  justice,  raised  armies,  and  ruled 
and  reigned  as  the  earthly  Providence — or  the 
diabolical  scourge — of  the  countryside.  We 
have  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  America, 
only  the  basis  (^Q.t]tm,„r^eumblltttocratic 
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feudalism  is  not  territorial,  but  financial. 
There  are,  for  instance,  the  railway  kings. 
They  require  nearly  200,000  miles  of  metalled 
way.  Each  of  their  vast  satrapies  represents 
the  conglomeration  of  innumerable  smaller 
hnes.  Each  of  these  lords  of  the  metalled 
way  makes  alliances,  levies  war,  invades  terri- 
tories, and  reigns  with  despotic  sway  over  a 
standing  army  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
able-bodied  men.  There  are  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  J.  J.  Hill  at  the  head  of  one  great 
confederacy.    There  are  the  Colossi,  Rocke- 


feller and  Vanderbilt,  each  with  his  owm 
domain.  There  are  Harriman  and  Cassatt 
and  Gould  and  Moore,  each  with  a  distinct 
realm  within  which  his  will  is  law.  What  is 
the  authority  of  a  Senator  or  even  of  a 
President  compared  with  the  sovereignty  of 
these  men  within  their  own  peculiar  domain  ? 
Then  there  are  the  great  banking  kings  : 
Stillman  and  George  Baker  ;  the  iron  kings, 
of  whom  the  most  conspicuous,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  lias  just  vacated  the  throne. 
Greatest  of  all  is  Rockefeller,  of  the  Standard 
Oil,  who  taxes  the  light  of  the  million  in 
order  to  feed  the  lamp  of  learning  which  he 
has  kindled  at  Chicjigo.  Havemeyer,  of  the 
Sugar  Trust,  is  another  who  might  be  named  ; 
of  minor  monaichs  there  is  no  end.  These 
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men  are  the  rulers  of  the  Repubhc  to-day,  or 
if  not  of  the  Republic,  at  least  of  so  many 
citizens  of  the  Eepublic  that  what  they  say 
goea." 

Imagine  a  newly  deTOloped  countiy  in 
which,  omng  to  the  exceptional  circumstances 
of  its  late  awakening,  it  was  possible  for  one 

man  to  concentrate  in  his  own 
l>erson  all  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  uU  the  railway  kings,  of 
the  shipping  rings,  of  the  great 
industrial  underUkinga,  ao  that  tie 
could  be  described  as  being  at 
once  the  Vanderbilt,  the  Rocke- 
feller, the  Picrpont  Morgan,  and 
the  Carnegie  of  Japan,  and  you 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  position 
of  Baron  Shibusawa.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  true  that  his  opera- 
tions are  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
total  mileage  of  all  the  Japanese 
railways  does  not  reach  one-fiftieth 
of  the  mileage  of  the  railways  of 
the  United  States.  There  were  at 
the  close  of  the  century  under 
four  thousand  miles  of  railway  in 
Japan,  which  would  be  a  mere 
siding  to  the  gigantic  system  of  the 
Vanderbilts.  Bat  it  is  all  there  is  of  railways 
in  Japan,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  private 
companies  which  constructed  most  of  these 
Japanese  lines  no  man  was  so  influential  as 
Shibusawa.  On  the  sea,  Japan  makes  a 
better  showing.  Long  before  Pierpon  fc 
Morgan  conceived  his  great  Atlantic  com- 
bine, Shibusawa  had  created  the  greab 
Japanese  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  fifth 
largest  steamship  company  in  the  world, 
whose  seventy  steamers  carry  the  Japanese 
flag  over  all  the  seven  seas,  and  earn  a  good 
dividend  for  the  stockholders  who  have  in- 
vested two  and  a  half  million  pounds  on  the 
faith  of  Shibusawa's  financial  genius. 

In  everything  relating  to  the  industrial 
development  of  modern  Japan  he  has  taken 
and  still  takes  a  prominent  part.  It.  must 
sometimes  seem  to  Baron  Shibusawa,  as  he 
passes  through  the  country,  as  if  he  were  the 
creator  of  its  prosperity.  Ho  is  connected 
in  one  way  or  another  with  over  one  Imndred 
and  thirty  companies,  and  is  president  or 
director  of  between  tliirty  and  forty  of  the 
lai^^t  companies  in  Japan. 

The  Captain  op  a  Score  op  Industries. 

A  visitor  to  the  Baron's  beautiful  gardens 
and  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Tokyo  once 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
remove  some  large  paper-mills  which  dis- 


figured the  view  from  his  windows,  and 
change  the  course  of  the  railway  track  wlii^  h 
passed  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  his  house 
stands.  He  replied  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  complain,  since  he  was  president 
both  of  the  mills  and  of  the  railway.  Of 
banks  the  Baron  has  promoted  numbers. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  RAKK, 


Besides  the  First  National  Bank,  there  are 
the  Bank  of  Japan,  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  the  Japan  Industrial  Bank,  and  the 

Credit  Mobilier  of  Japan.  Of  miscellaneous 
companies,  he  has  started  and  supported 
scores  for  gas-making,  electric-lighting,  ship- 
building, weaving,  spinning,  hemp  and  rope 
manufacturing.  His  companies  own  col- 
lieries, build  railways,  make  bricks  and 
cement,  manufacture  hats  and  fertiliser, 
refine  sugar,  dredge  harbours,  and  manage 
stud-farms. 

His  career  is  as  interesting  as  his  achieve- 
ments are  prodigious.  He  is  only  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  and  his  activity  spans  the  whole 
period  of  the  Japanese  revival.  I  met  him 
last  summer  in  London  and  was  much 
impressed  by  his  youthful  vigour  and  keen 
intelligence.  Yet  he  was  already  in  his  teens 
when  the  American  Coinniudore  Perry  first 
burst  open  the  door  by  whicli  Japan  had 
shut  herself  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  was  born  in  1840,  at  a  place  forty-five 
miles  from  Tokyo,  where  his  family  had  for 
generations  been  engaged  in  farming  pur- 
suite,  to  which  they  ^ded  the  culture  of 
silkworms  and  the  manufacture  of  indigo. 
Shibusawa  was  educated  at  home,  and  as  a 
boy  he  is  said  to  have  shown  little  indication 
of  the  future  bent  of  his  genius.  Like  other 
boys,  he  was  noted  for  a  fondness^for  fiction, 
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a  taste  which,  being  carefully  developed,  led 
him  to  the  reading  of  history  and  tlie  study 
of  Chinese  classics.  When  he  grew  towards 
manhood,  he  practised  fencing  ;  and  when  he 
was  old  enough  to  swear  allegiance  to  one  of 
the  feudal  lords  at  Kyoto,  he  displayed  suffi- 
cient promise  to  be  allowed  to  reorganise  the 
military  system  of  the  cian  to  which  he 
belonged,  and,  what  is  still  more  significant, 
to  carry  out  various  financial  reforms  in  its 
administration.  These  were  the  days  when 
Japan  was  passing  through  the  pau<^.s  of  lior 
new  birth.  The  power  of  the  Tycoon  was 
tottering  to  its  fall.  The  star  of  the  Mikado 
was  already  visible  on  the  horizon.  Young 
Shibusawa,  although  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
spirit  of  revolution  that  was  in  the  air,  never- 
theless entered  the  service  of  the  Tycoon, 
and  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
was  appointoii  to  accompany  the  brother  of 
the  Tycoon  on  his  mission  to  Europe.  He 
arrived  in  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  the 
Empire.  Napoleon  III.  had  still  three  years 
to  reign  before  the  second  Empire  crashed 
at  Sedan,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Tycoon 
was  also  near  its  close. 

The  Japanese  Mission  naturally  excited 
immense  attention.  It  was  the  first,  or 
almost  the  first,  which  had  been  despatched 
from  the  far  East  to  the  farthest  West. 
Napoleon  did  his  Oriental  visitors  the  honours 
of  his  capitid,  and  the  splendour  and  luxury 
of  Paris  intoxicated  the  young  Japanese 
attache.  He  saw  with  quick  and  piercing 
intuition  that  the  old  order  in  his  own 
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country  was  passing  away,  and  expressed  liia 
conviction  by  a  sudden  and  dramatic  action, 
significant  of  the  character  of  the  man.  He 

was  a  Samurai,  one  of  the  warrior  class.  He 
was  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  Tycoon,  and 
wore  the  traditional  cor>tume  of  his  people. 
Realising  in  a  moment  that  the  breach  with 


the  past  must  be  complete  and  irrevocable, 
he  cut  off  liis  top-knot,  discarded  the 
Japanese  dress,  laid  aside  his  two  swords, 
and  arraying  himself  in  the  sombre  garb  of 
the  West  European,  he  had  bis  picture  taken 
and  sent  the  photograph  home  to  his  family. 
It  came  to  them  like  a  thunderbolt  from  the 
blue.  Never  had  tliey  dreamed,  not  even  in 
nightmare,  that  one  of  their  race  could  be 
guilty  of  such  apostasy.  His  kindred  lifted 
up  their  voices  and  wailed  aloud  over  the 
loss  of  honour,  (he  ineffable  disgrace  that 
had  overtaken  young  Shibusawa.  The  yotmg 
man  paid  little  heed  to  their  lamentations. 
He  was  learning  French  in  Paris,  and,  after 
all,  he  had  hut  anticipated  in  his  own  person 
the  revolution  which  was  about  to  be  accom- 
plished by  his  whole  nation. 

When  be  returned  to  Japan,  he  found  tlie 
country  heaving  in  the  throes  of  incipient 
revolution.  He  continued  in  the  service  of 
the  Tycoon  ;  and  when  his  ciiief  surrendered 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Mikado,  Shibu- 
sawa was  appointed  to  a  subordinate  post  in 
the  department  of  the  Treasury.  In  1870, 
wKen  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  became 
Assistant  Vice-Minister  of  Finance.  It  was 
an  eventful  time,  one  in  which  men  of  capa- 
city found  ample  opportunity  for  making 
their  mark.  In  those  days  Japan  was 
blessed  with  a  rice  standard  of  currency,  and 
the  land  w^as  flooded  with  depreciated  paper, 
with  a  face  value  of  so  much  rice,  which  was 
practically  inconvertible.  This  evil  system 
Shibusawa,  with  the  support  of  Count  Inouye, 
succeeded  in  reform- 
ing ;  when  he  left 
oiiice,  the  notes  were 
at  a  premium. 
Shibusawa  was  ap- 
pointed Inspector  of 
Trade,  and  it  was 
after  observing  the 
operation  of  trade 
and  commerce  that 
he  decided  to 
abandon  a  political 
for  an  industrial 
career.  He  says : 
"  I  realised  that  the 
real  force  of  progress 
lay  in  actual  busi- 
ness, not  in  politics,  and  that  the  business 
element  was  really  the  most  influential 
for  the  advancement  of  the  country,  so 
I  gave  up  my  political  position  and  devoted 
my  life  to  business,  in  which  I  have  con- 
tinued until  to-day.  I  soon  came  to  tfie 
conclusion  that  the  capital  of  ^n  individual 
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is  not  enouf^h  to  accomplish  very  much,  and 
I  then  became  tlie  means  of  introducing  the 
company  system  into  Japan.  The  idea  was 
successful,  and  the  Government  approved  it. 
Since  then  I  may  say  that  every  industry 
in  the  country  haa  increased — some  twenty 


tKk  baicon  as  a  young  max. 


t!m(^,  some  ten  times,  and  none  less  than 
five  times." 

Oriental  Prejupicks  Against  Trade. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  resignation, 
however,  was  his  inability  to  check  what  he 
regarded  as  the  ruinous  extravagance  of  the 


Mikado's  Gahinct.  Coiuit  Inouye  and  he 
had  witli  great  difficulty  established  the 
currency  on  a  sound  basis  and  had  restored 
the  value  of  the  Government  paper,  only  to 
find  everything  jeopardised  by  an  extrava- 
gant Ministry. 

Englishmen,  to  whom  nothing  appears  more 
natural  and  obvious  tlian  the  excliange  of  a 
political  position  for  an  industrial  cireer, 
cannot  appreciate  the  courage  which  was  dis- 
played in  thus  stepping  down  and  out  from 
the  official  hieraroliy  into  the  then  despised 
ranks  of  the  merchant,  the  trader,  and  the 
banker.  Shibuaawa  was  not  deficient  in 
courage.  He  saw  where  real  power  lay,  and 
although  it  seemed  to  his  people  that  he  was 
nm-king  sacrifice  of  a  promising  career,  he  was 
not  afraid  to  stoop  in  order  to  conquer.  He 
conquered,  but  the  struggle  was  severe,  and 
even  now  the  battle  is  not  wholly  won. 
Only  last  year,  on  his  return  from  the 
Western  world,  he  told  the  Tokyo  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  in  Japan  the  old  prejudice 
still  held  its  ground.  He  said  :  "  All  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  America  vie  with 
one  another  in  developing  their  owm  respec- 
tive commercial  interests,  while  the  case 
stands  quite  different  in  Japan,  where  the 
old  feelings  of  contempt  against  the  trading 
claas  still  retain  their  influence  to  a  great 
measure.  Business  men  may  be  partly  to 
blame  for  it,  but  our  society  at  largo  must 
also  be  held  responsible.  Unless  the  stand- 
ing of  business  men  is  raised  in  Japan,  her 
future  will  be  anything  but  happy  and  pro- 
mising. The  war,  not  of  soldiers,  but  of 
business  men,  is  being  constantly  fought 
nowadays  all  over  the  world,  and  the  crown 
of  victory  will  rest  with  those  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  their  commercial  enterprise.  The 
lamentable  condition  of  our  trading  class 
will  result  in  hampering  the  progress  of  the 
country." 

He  did  not  allow  it  to  hamper  him.  His 
first  act  when  he  gained  an  independent 
position  was  to  found  the  First  National 
Jiank,  an  institution  which  is  very  much  on 
the  hnes  of  the  American  National  Banks. 
Acting  at  first  as  superintendent,  lie  was 
soon  appointed  president,  a  post  which  he 
has  held  ever  since.  In  1878,  on  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he 
was  appointed  its  president.  He  still  holds 
this  position. 

To  tell  the  story  of  his  subsequent  achieve- 
ments w^ould  be  to  write  the  history  of  the 
industrial  awakening  of  Japan.  Shibusawa 
had  never  much, capital  of  his  own  to  dispose 
of.   But  he  cor^'manded  confidence,  and  that 
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^ave  him  command  of  tlie  capital  of 
the  people.  The  joint-stock  company  was 
the  magic  wand  by  which  lie  worked  his 
muBcles. 

Haying  decided  to  adopt  busineas  as  his 
career,  he  remained  deaf  to  all  entreaties  to 
return  to  politics.    Kot  even  Count  Inouye, 


his  former  chief,  could 
induce  him  to  accept  a 
post  in  the  Administration. 
The  temptation,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  not  very  great. 
On  accepting  office  he  would 
have  had  to  resign  all  his 
direcLorships  and  abandon 
tJie  control  of  tlie  fireat 
industrial  and  financial 
combinations  of  witich  he 
is  the  life  and  soul.  Not- 
withstanding the  prejudice 
against  the  mere  banker, 
the  Emperor  delighted  to 
do  Shibnsawa  honour.  He 
appointed  liun  a  memher  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  which 
post  he  resigned,  however, 
in  181)1.  He  was  created 
a  Peer  with  the  title  of 
Baron  in  1900.  He  was  the  first  business 
man  wlio  was  ever  ennobled  in  Japan. 

Baron  Shibnsawa  has  a  healthy  detestation 
of  militarism.  He  was,  to  put  it  frankly, 
quite  disgusted  when  Prraident  Roosevelt 
could  find  nothing  better  to  say  to  him  than 
to  congratulate  him  upon  the  naval  and 
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military  ])cowefiH  of  \m  coniitryiiieii.  When 
lie  returned  tu  Japan,  he  tuld  hiseountrymeii : 
"  T  was  warnily  reeeived  by  tlie  prominent 
men  of  the  world,  but  on  wluit  grounds  ? 
The  President  of  the  United  States  praised 
Japan  because  of  iier  military  prowess  and 
line  arts.  Are  not  (Jerinauy,  i'lauce,  and 
England  praising  Japan  to  the  sky  on  the 
same  grounds  ?  If  the  warm  reception  that 
I  received  abroad  is  based  on  the  feelings 
tliat  I  come  from  a  conntry  known  for  its 
military  ex])loits,  I  mnst  confess  that  that 
reception  is  a  death-blow  to  onr  canse ; 
because  too  nmeli  militarism,  1  am  afraid, 
will  wqj  the  I'ery  life  of  a  nation."  A  sound 
sentiment  wliich  does  honour  to  the  man. 

Yet  Baron  Shibusawa  is  no  "  Little  Japan- 
ese." "  No  pcut-up  Utica  contracts  his 
powers."  He  aspires  to  command  the  trade 
of  the  Pacific,  to  extend  Japanese  influence 
over  Korea,  and  to  make  Japan  one  of  the 
f?reatest  countries  in  tlie  world.  He  holds 
the  views  that  the  Orient  belongs  to  Japan 
for  commercial  purposes.  He  told  Alfred 
Stead  ;  "  I  think  we  can  su]iplj  the  Oiiental 
markets,  even  now,  better  titan  any  other 
nations  can,  althout,^h  the  trade  is  necessarily 
mostly  in  the  form  of  exchange  of  products. 
The  trade  of  the  Oi'iental  countries  will  come 
to  [)e  re^^arded  as  Japan's  natural  share,  and 
she  is  already  well  capable  of  supplying  it." 
He  is  no  wild  dreamer,  however,  and  he  is 
under  no  delusion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
Japan  being  able  to  compete,  "for  two  or 
three  generations,  at  least,"  in  European  and 
American  markets.  Japan's  reliance  in  this 
international  rivalry  must  not  be  placed  on 
the  eheapTiess  of  her  labour.  Her  iiope  lies 
ill  increasing  the  skill  of  her  workmen  and 
in  improving  the  morality  of  her  people,  lie 
told  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Conmierce  last 
year  some  home  truths  under  this  bead. 
-'In  si)ite  of  myself,  1  hesitate  to  say  that 
Japan  has  as  high  morality  in  commerce  as 
England,  America,  and  Germany.  As  long 
as  the  present  low  state  of  morality  is  con- 
tinued, all  our  attempts  to  obtain  capital 
from  abroad  will  be  absolutely  futile. 
Laws  may  be  impro\'ed,  but  the  barrier  of 
morality  is  by  far  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
Let  us  use  every  possible  means  to  improve 
the  standard  of  om-  business  morality." 

He  is  opposed  to  the  latter-day  craze  of 
attempting  to  push  business  t)y  conquest. 
But  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  importEince  of 
developing  binding  I'elations  with  Korea, 
which  is  the  natural  hmterlandiof  Japan. 
His  chief  work  60^4116/111111^3*0^  present  is 
his  task  of  commercially  developing  Korea. 
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He  lias  founded  many  agencies  of  his  bank 
in  the  principal  towns ;  his  l:>ank  manages 
to  a  great  extent  the  finances  of  the  country, 
and  greatest  of  all  his  triuniphs,  his  con- 
struction of  the  Clicjmulpo-SL'oul  and  the 
Seoul-Fusan  railways,  promises  to  rival  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank  and  its  railways  in 
resuifs. 

Baron  Shlbusawa  also  owns  gold-mines  in 
Korea,  which  will  be  worked  to  great  profit 
when  the  railway  line  is  in  working  order. 
One  of  tiie  features  of  the  railway  hue  is  the 
provision  that  at  each  station  of  this  Korean 
railway  there  must  be  a  hotel  fitted  up  in 
European  fashion. 

In  his  dealings  with  Korea,  Baron  Shibus- 
awa  reminds  us  of  M.  Witte  and  of  Mr. 


conservatism,"  he  replied, "  is  so  strong  as  to 
render  progress  very  difficult." 

In  liYance  he  chiefly  admired  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  says :  "  It 
appeared  to  nie  to  be  by  far  the  best 
regulated  of  all  the  chambers  of  commerce 
I  had  seen.  Having  been  organised  under  a 
system  of  strict  legal  sujjcrYision,  it  has 
under  its  control  the  Trade  Ln^estigation 
Bureau  which  is  nm  by  tlie  combined  efforts 
of  itself  and  the  (roveniincnt.  Reports  are 
regularly  drawn  up  by  tlie  Bureau  to  give 
accurate  information  concerning  the  commer- 
cial condition  of  the  world."  But  France, 
he  thought,  notwithstanding  her  Cliamber  of 
Commerce,  is  the  country  for  artists,  not  for 
practical  business  men.  (renuany  he  admired 
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Rhodes.  Fortunately,  he  shows  no  disposi- 
tion to  imitate  the  impatience  which  led 
Mr.  Rhodes  to  launch  his  country  into  the 
ruinous  catastrophe  of  the  South  African  w  ar. 

What  Shibusawa  Thinks  of  Europe. 

Baron  Shibusawa  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
need  of  introducing  capital  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  vast  resources  of  his 
country.  His  pasfiionate  patriotism  never 
blinds  him  to  the  benefits  which  Japan  can 
reap  from  a  judicious  study  of  foreign 
nations.  He  is  never  so  eloquent  as  when 
protesting  against  the  old,  narrow,  exclusive 
spirit  which  he  regards  as  scandal.  Pro- 
gressivcness  and  (-onservatism  are  int;on- 
sistent.  I  once  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  "  Your 


"for  the  calm,  quiet,  scientific  manner  in 
which,  with  her  people,  science  and  commerce 
go  hand  in  band."  Of  the  English  he  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  earnestness  and 
sincerity  with  which  they  prosecute  all  (heir 
undert^ikings.  "  Their  spirit  of  steadiness 
and  perseverance,"  he  said,  "strikes  terror 
even  into  the  hearts  of  the  progressive 
Americans."  In  this  respect  he  thinks  they 
set  an  example  to  his  own  countrymen,  who 
are  wildly  impulsive,  but  are  too  easily 
discouraged  when  economic  conditions  are 
hard.  His  observations  upon  the  United 
States  will  be  read  with  most  interest  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  says:  "Commerce 
and  industry  in  America  are  progressing  by 
leaps  and  bounds ;  America  is  a  ^:^at  assimila- 
tive force.    Men  of  all  mnks,  differing  in 
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temperament  and  training,  are  formed  into 
one  body.  Eiieli  niiin  in  America  pushes  his 
own  interest,  "wIlIioul  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  case  of  others,  and,  ;?^et,  when  any 
vital  (juration  requiring  the  united  action  of 
the  Tfmole  arises,  they  all  co-operate  and 
work  under  the  princi])le  of  America  as  a 
nation.  America  is  rich  in  agricultural 
products  and  progressive  in  industrial  enter- 
prises, and  knows  no  bounds  to  her  future 
development.  "What  I  am  most  concerned 
about  is  the  fact  that  the  progress  of 
America  wili  not  be  confined  within  its  own 
domain,  but  she  will  spread  her  wings  of 
progress  to  the  far  East.  Japan  will  have, 
indeed,  a  strong  rival  in  America  for 
spinning,  weaving,  and  In  paper  manufac- 
turing. Moreover,  America  can  furnish 
money  at  low  rates  of  interest,  and  can  adopt 
the  latest  mechanical  appliances,  handled  by 
the  most  experienced  workmen.  America 
can  produce  things  on  a  large  scale,  tbus 
reducing  tlie  cost  of  raw  materials  ;  every- 
thing in  Japan  is  just  the  opposite — the 
interest  high,  the  macliinery  small  and 
imperfect,  workmen  inexperienced,  and  the 
productive  power  insignificant. 

"  Parodoxical  as  it  may  appear,  America, 
which  was  the  first  to  introduce  us  to  the 
ci^iHsation  of  ,the  world,  and  which  has  been 
oiii:  warmest  friend,  will  turn  out  to  be 
Japan's  strongest  rival  in  the  field  of  com- 
merce and  industry." 

Baron  Shibusawa  is  very  sanguine  as  to 
the  future  of  his  country.  He  has  a  level 
head  and  is  not  carried  away  by  the  im- 
pulsiveness which  characterises  so  many 
Japanese.  He  stood  almost  alone  after  the 
Chinese  war,  when  he  denounced  the  reckless 
investment  of  capital  wVuAi  followed  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity.  The  disasters 
that  followed  the  disregard  of  his  warning 
will  perhaps  make  his  word  more  potent  in  a 
future  crisis.  The  Baron  is  a  man  of  great 
philanthropy,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  more  inter- 


ested in  the  Asylum  for  the  Poor,  in  Tokyo, 
and  his  school  for  the  reformation  of  bad 
boys,  than  even  in  the  development  of 
Korea.  Certainly  when  he  was  in  London 
he  was  much  more  interested  in  Doctor 
Barnardo's  Orphanage  than  the  splendours 
of  the  Coronation. 

The  Baron  is  of  medium  Japanese  height, 
sturdily  built,  with  a  strong  face,  full  of 
quiet  force  and  determination.  A  recent 
writer  lias  thus  described  him  :  "  His  head 
largo  and  fully  rounded,  and  his  broad, 
athletic  shoulders  of  leonine  structure  and 
suppleness,  really  constitute  the  man.  His 
face,  whicii  in  a  photograph  does  not  seem 
very  foreign,  is  higlily  characteristic  of  the 
best  type  of  Japanese  manhood.  It  is  wide 
and  full,  and  crowned  by  a  broad,  liberal, 
overtopping  brow.  His  eyes  are  small,  but 
piercingly  keen,  though  soft  and  expressive 
in  conversation.  The  Baron  meets  all  men 
as  equals.  There  is  no  hauteur  or  stiff- 
ness, and  he  talks  without  the  palpable 
reserve  so  common  and  so  disagi'eeable  in 
men  who  have  fought  their  way  through 
difficulties." 

Alfred  Stead,  who  spent  some  time  in 
Japan  in  1901,  and  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  Baron  at  home  and 
in  his  business,  Ims  put  on  record  iu  his 
interesting  and  useful  volume,  "Japan,  Our 
New  Ally,"  the  following  estimate  of  the 
regard  in  which  Baron  Shibusawa  is  held  by 
his  own  countryniea 

"  Baron  Shibusawa  is  beloved  oF  everyone, 
rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  and,  go  where 
one  will,  it  is  impossible  to  hear  a  bad  word 
about  him,  or  hear  tell  of  an  unkind  action. 
Such  a  repuUition  is  rare,  and  yet  with  it 
Baron  Shibusawa  is  acknowledged  as  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  economic  circles 
in  Japan." 

It  is  well  to  have  to  include  in  this  series 
such  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  well-won 
popularity  of  a  money  king. 


THE  GAME  OF  STICKE: 


ITS  EVOLUTION  AND  PROGRESS. 
By  Capt.  Hon.  M.  R.  C.  Wabd,  R.A.,  and  Lieut.-Col.  0.  E.  Ruck,  R.B. 


FOLLOWING  on  in  continnatioti  of  tlie 
articles  on  ball  games  previously 
published  in  this  magazine,  inchidiiig 
tennis,  va.ekets,  and  ping-pong,  we  propose 
to  describe  a  game  whicii,  in  onr  humble 
opiniou,  combines  the  advantages  of  all 
these  games,  and  one  which  has  latterly  made 
great  strides  in  military  circles.  This  is  the 
game  known  as  Sticks. 

As  to  its  origin,  we  do  not  find  it  men- 
tioned in  the  prize-lists  of  the  old  Olympian 
games,  neither  does  it  boast  of  such  an 
ancient  pedi- 
gree as  the 
modern  game 
of  golf.  So 
far  as  oui'  re- 
searches lead 
us,  we  can 
positively 
affirm  that  it 
dates  back  to 
a  period  sub- 
sequent to  the 
discovery  of 
catgnt  and 
indiarubber, 
but  consider- 
ably before  the 
more  immedi- 
ately Antc- 
P  i  n  g  -  Pong 
period.  We 
read  in  tlie 
Badminton 

Series  that  the  game  of  Sphairisticke  was 
invented  by  Major  Wingfield  in  1874  ;  a 
game  wliicji  was  played,  not  like  our  Sticke 
with  four  walls,  but  on  an  open  court, 
very  much  akin  to  that  of  modern  lawn 
tennis,  with  the  origin  of  which  it  was 
intimately  connected. 

After  ransacking  the  archives,  we  consider 
that  we  have  finally  located  the  origin  of 
Sticke  at  the  Scientific  School  of  Gunnery  at 
Shoeburyness,  Esses,  at  a  period  contem- 
poraneous with  the  introduction  of  lawn 
tennis,  in  the  early  'seventies  of  the  last 
century. 


READY  FOK  SERVICE  :  IN  TUB  COURT  AT  8PIKB  ISLAND, 
QUEBN8TOWN,  IRELAND. 
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As  mentioned  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
WiKDSOR  Magazine,  there  are  many  more 
racket-courts  than  tennis-courts  ;  but  it  is 
considered  that  if  the  present  boom  in  Sticke- 
courts  continues,  which  seems  likely  to  those 
who  know  the  game,  within  quite  an  appreci- 
able time  there  mil  be  many  more  Sticke- 
courts  than  racket  and  tennis  courts  com- 
bined ;  exclusively,  that  is,  of  lawn  tennis- 
courts,  which  have  their  numerous  advocates 
and  their  own  acknowledged  spliore  of  use- 
fulness in  the  great  ball-game  family  of  tlie 

present  day. 
«J  .1^  ■  For  the  in- 

formation of 
those  who 
possibly  have 
never  seen  a 
.Sticke  -  court, 
we  will  state 
where  certain 
typical  ones 
are  to  be 
found  ;  and 
wherever 
found,  it  will 
be  at  once  seen 
tliat  they  are 
inaflourishing 
condition  and 
supported  by  a 
numerous 
clientele.  A 
return  ticket 
from  F  e  n- 

church  Street  will  enable  the  enterprising 
investigator  to  proceed  to  Shoeburyness  and 
to  scrutinise  on  the  spot  the  prototype 
of  those  vigorous  offshoots  which  have 
planted  themselves,  so  to  speak,  both  at 
home  and  on  foreign  soils. 

So  far  these  Sticke-courts  have  chiefly, 
flourished  in  warm  and  southerly  latitudes  at 
home,  as  at  Gosport,  Portsmouth,  Golden 
Hill,  Freshwater  (Isle  of  Wight),  Spike 
Island,  Queenstown,  Dover,  and  Lydd ;  and 
abroad  at  Rawul  Pindi,  Bermuda,  and  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Wherever  the  game  has  beeij,  played,  it 
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has  always  met  with  the  niiiveraal  approval 
of  tliose  who  have  tried  it.  One  of  the 
writers,  in  introdlncing  an  ex-champion  tennis 
player  of  the  United  States  to  the  game  dm-iug 
tiie  summer  of  1900,  was  informed,  after 
two  or  thres  prolonged  rallies,  that  the 
ex-ehainpion  considered  it  was  one  of  tite 
finest,  and  most  remarkubie  games  ever 
introduced  into  British  Xorth  America— 
in  fact,  it  was  a  "  bully  "  game. 

It)  was  in  the  old-world  town  of  St.  George, 
in  the  sunny  Bermudas,  that  it  was  the 
privilege  of  one  of  the  wi-iteis  U.i  bnild  his 
first  Sticke-courfc  (by  ilcsirc)  and  tliere  to 
become  initiated  into  the  fine>ise  of  the 
game.  Climatic  considerations  do  not, 
liowcver,  influence  the  game  in  the  remotest 
degree — all  sites,  in  whatsoever  country  and 
in  any  latitude,  are  congenial.  There  is  a 
Sticke-court  in  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  the  im- 
munity of 
the  game 
against  wind 
constitutes 
also  one  of 
the  secrets  of 
its  popularity 
in  the  "  still- 
vexed  Ber- 
moothes." 

Prior  to  the 
yearl8;»lonly 
three  Sticko- 
courts  were  in 
existence  in 
the  United 
Kingdom,  two 
being  at 

Shoeburyaess,  and  one  at  Lydd.  The  courts 
at  Shoeburyness  were  constructed  about  the 
year  1874,  and  owed  their  existence  to  some 
officers  on  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Gunnery, 

who,  finding  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a 
proper  racket-court  being  built,  owing  to  the 
contin  nal  heavy  gun-tiring,  conceived  tlic  idea 
of  making  a  temporary  substitute  at  little  or 
no  expense,  by  the  aid  of  wooden  service 
targets,  nine  feet  square,  of  which  there 
was  always  an  ample  supply.  At  this  time 
the  game  of  lawn  tennis  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  had  only  been  recently  introduced  under 
the  name  of  Sphairisticke ;  and  as  the  new 
game  was  a  compromise  Ijetween  rackets 
and  lawn  tennis,  it  was  christened  Sticks  to 
distinguish  it.  After  the  formation  of 
these  courts  by  laying  down  a  floor  of 
targets,  back  and  side  walls  were  similarly 
constructed  ;  a  three-feet  height  of  net 
across  the  centre,  with  a  tfipe  line  about 


PLAN  OF  COVRT. 
He)|K»  of  WALLS-9ft  with  6ft  wire  neHfn^  ftbove. 

«■      •<  NET  3F(7ina  af  po8f-«  or  ends 

„     ..  TAPE  —  Sins  Above  ground. 


six  feet  high  as  a  service  hue.  completed 
the  arrangement.  The  great  difficulty  at 
that  time  AVas  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
ball,  the  oi-dinary  squash  indiarnbber  ball 
flattening  up  with  a  heavy  stroke ;  but 
after  a  few  months  it  was  found  that 
an  uncovered  lawn  tennis  ball  answered 
the  purpose  well.  It  was  soon  found 
tliat  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  hit  the 
ball  with  full  strength,  either  in  volleying 
or  half -volleying,  made  the  game  of  a  very 
ranch  faster  description  than  lawn  tennis. 
From  the  very  first  the  game  took  on 
greatly  and,  as  a  man's  game,  entirely  put 
lawn  tennis  in  the  background.  The  court 
at  Lydd  was  a  very  pecuHar  one,  as  the  floor 
was  constructed  of  iron  rails,  once  forming 
the  permanent  way  of  the  well-known,  but 
not  very  successful,  Suakim-Berber  Railway. 
Two  layers  of  rails  were  used,  the  top  layer 

being  in- 
verted and 
locked  into 
the  lower 
rail;  this 
made  a  very 
good  floor, 
and  for  true- 
ness  left 
nothing  to  be 
desired  ;  but 
it  was  ex- 
tremely 
severe  on  the 
feet  of  the 
phiycrs,  and 
very  costly  as 
far  as  shoes 
were  concerned.  The  walls  of  the  court  were 
made  of  uine-feefc  wooden  targets,  as  at 
Shoebury.  The  court  is  a  great  boon  to 
officers  who  come  to  I^ydd  annually  during 
the  summer  months  for  gun-practice,  lawn 
tennis  being  almost  out  of  the  (juestion,  for 
at  Lydd  it  very  often  blows  half  a  gale  of 
wind  at  various  times  of  the  year.  In  the 
summer  of  1891,  to  everybody's  dismay,  when 
the  camp  was  opened,  the  floor  of  the  Sticke- 
court  was  found  to  liave  once  more  resumed 
its  proper  function,  having  been  removed 
(by  order),  as  it  was  required  for  the  extended 
line  of  railway  to  the  artillery  ranges.  Thig 
was  a  severe  blow  to  all  Sticke  players,  there 
being  not  over-much  to  do  at  Lydd  during 
leisure  hours ;  consequently,  there  was  a 
clamorous  demand  for  a  new  court,  w-hich, 
with  very  little  delay,  wiks  constructed  with 
a  concrete  floor — the  concrete  of  which  was 
easily  made  from  the  shingle  which  extends 
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for  many  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Iiydd  and 
Dungeiiess.  As  nsua!,  the  walls  were  made 
out  of  uiiie-feet  targets. 

Tlie  next  court  coTistriicted  was  at  Fort 
Gran^^e,  Gosport,  in  tlic  sprinj;  of  18!);^. 
Targets  not  being  procurable,  tbe  walls  wei'c 
of  deal  planks,  vertical,  and  fastened  to 
strong  wooden  upriglits  let  into  concrete  ; 
the  floor  was  of  concrete  faced  with  Port- 
land cement.  This  court  was  built  outside 
the  fort,  and  formed  a  great 
matter  of  curiosity  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  could  not 
underetaud  it,  many  persons 
thinking  it  wus  a  eliicken- 
run  or  something  of  tlie 
sort. 

In  18'J4,  another  conrt 
Wiis  built,  and  tliis  time  at 
Spike  Island,  Queenstown, 
Ireland .  On  this  island 
there  is  a  large  and  some- 
what old-fashioned  bastion 
fort,  with  a  very  extensive 
dry  ditch  round  it.  In  this 
so-called  ditch,  under  the 
escai-p  of  the  fort,  was  the 


w'ere  provided  in  the  wings  so  formed,  for 
spectators  on  the  ground  floor.  Tliis  tvpc  lias 
now  been  discontinued,  because  the  ball  was 
continually  going  out  of  play  by  being  hit 
into  the  wings,  a  source  of  consternation  to 
the  spectators,  esi)ecially  the  ladies.  The 
side  walls,  now  run  tbe  whole  k^igth  of  the 
court,  which  is  a  far  better  arrangement ;  for 
in  the  above-mentioned  type  of  court,  a 
great  miuiy  useful  strokes  were  lost,  and  the 


STICKE-COURT  AT  GOLDEN  IIILI.,  FRTtSHWATER,  SHOWING  VERTICAL 
UDAltI>IXG  TO  WOODKN  WALLS. 


Sticke-court ;  this  position  was  of  great 
advantage,  the  masonry  fort  entirely  so'ccn- 
hig  the  court  from  tlie  sun  in  the  afternoon  ; 
but  by  properly  planniiig  Sticke-courts  to 
face  S.E.  and  N".\V.,  the  dazxling  effects  of 
the  sun  can  be  completely  neutralised. 

The  above-mentioned  three  courts  we  e 
different  in  their  construction  to  those  sub- 
sequently built,  as  the  side  walls  only  reached 
laterally  to  within  eight  feet  of  the  net,  and 
then  inclined  at  an  angle  outwards,  and  seats 


COL'liT  AT  GOLDEX  fllLL. 

audience  were  exposed  to  no 
small  amount  of  danger.  In 
the  newer  courts  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Halifax, 
Bermuda,  and  in  the  existing 
courts  at  Shoeburyness,  the 
door  is  close  to  the  net,  and 
the  wire  on  which  the  net  is 
mounted  passes  through  holes 
in  each  wall.  A  very  good 
arrangement  for  fastening 
the  net  is  to  make  one  end 
(.if  the  wire  fast  outside  tlie 
court,  and  to  bring  the  other 
end  over  a  sheave,  when  it 
can  be  set  up  tjiut  by  means 
of  a  purchase  :  two  small 
single  metal  blocks  rove 
with  a  little  piece  of  sash- 
line  answer  the  purpose  well.  In  these 
newer  courts  tlie  spectator  are  ti  eatcd 
with  far  more  consideration,  aa  a  gallery  is 
built  at  one  end  of  tiie  court  capable  of 
seating  six  or  eight  people,  who  can  view 
the  game  in  absolute  safety  behind  the  wire 
netting.  Another  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  Bticke-courts  is  effected  by 
arranging  the  planks  In^he  side  walls  hori- 
zontally, wliicliHB4^te^fecfc#5f@"<^  3, 
good  deal  faster.  ^ 
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With  two  well-matched  opponents,  the 
single  is  nudouhtedly  the  better  game,  and 
surprisingly  long  ralli^  frequently  occur. 
Still,  the  foui-some  has  its  advantages,  and  a 
good  game  can  genei'ally  be  arranged,  unless 
one  player  out  of  the  four  is  immeasurably 
superior  or  inferior  to  the  others.  It  also 
commends  itself  to  those  vvlio  from  inability 
or  disinchnation  are  not  up  to  much  running 
about ;  tiiongii  witli  U:n\v  good  players  plenty 
of  exercise  can  iie  obtained. 

Having  deiiit  very  generally  with  the  game, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  lixplaiu  the  play  a  little 
more  in  detail.  As  far  as  the  rules  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  difficulty  in  becoming 
conversant  with  them,  since  the  scoring  is 
the  same  as  at  rackets.  An  effort  was  made 
in  eariy  days  at  Shoeburyness  to  assimilate 


SlICKlS-COURT  AT  GOSPORT,  SIIOWIKO  THE  V/VSa  FOR  SEATS  FOB  8PE0TATOBS. 


the  marking  to  that  of  the  old  game  of 
tennis,  but  the  absence  of  chases  and  a 
pentlionse  and  their  influence  in  changing 

the  cnils  for  service  made  the  originators 
of  tlie  game  decide  on  racket  scoring,  which 
has  held  its  own  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  court  is  marked  out  as  follows  :— 

Tlie  length  is  78  ft.  by  27  ft.  in  width, 
the  height  of  walls  9  ft.,  with  at  least  6  ft. 
of  wire  netting  above  that,  to  prevent  the 
balls  from  being  hit  out  of  court.  In  each 
corner  is  marked,  in  red  or  black  paint,  a 
square  of  D  ft.  side,  where  the  server  must 
stend  ;  18  ft.  from  tlie  back  wall  comes 
the  service  Une,  and  from  the  middle  of  this 
a  line  is  painted  to  the  middle  of  the  back 
wall,  dividing  that  part  of  the  court  into 
two  equal  parts.  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
is  tlie  net,  now  the  same  height  as  for  lawn 
tennis  ;  and  8  ft.  above  the  ground,  imme- 


diately above  the  net,  is  stretched  a  tape 
from  side  wall  to  side  wall.  Variations  in 
the  height  of  both  net  and  tape  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  but  to  no  verj"  great 
extent.  The  server,  who  stands  m  the 
9  ft.  square,  must  serve  over  the  tape,  and 
the  ball  must  pitch  beyond  the  service  hue 
and  inside  the  opposite  half  of  the  court. 
If  tlie  ball  falls  short,  or  in  the  wrong  court, 
or  strikes  or  goes  under  the  tape,  it  consti- 
tutes a  fault.  If,  however,  the  ball  fails  to 
go  over  the  net,  or  hite  the  wire  neLiing,  or 
pitches  on  the  top  of  the  side  or  back  walls, 
or  if  two  faults  are  made,  the  service  hand 
is  out. 

A  fault  can  he  taken,  but  the  word 
"  Taken  ! "  must  be  said,  and  it  is  very 
unusual  to  take  a  fault  at  Sticke.  The 

object  of  the  tape 
is  to  peu;dise  the 
service  a  little,  as 
otherwise  it  could 
be  made  almost  un- 
takalile.  Fcmnerly 
the  net  was  a  good 
deal  higher,  but 
even  then  a  tape 
was  a  necessity. 

A  hall  striking 
the  net  on  the  top 
and  then  going 
over  counts  down, 
wliicli  is  a  great 
source  of  auJioy- 
ancc  to  lawn  tennis 
players  wlio  are 
new  to  the  game  of 
Sticke.  The  service 
can  be  volleyed, 
which  constitutes  a  veiy  important  factor  in 
the  game  ;  very  difficult  service  can  be  over- 
come by  volleying,  and  the  player  who  can  do 
tills  well  and  with  certainty  combined  with 
placing  has  a  very  decided  advantage  over 
his  adversary,  which  is  particularly  apparent 
in  a  single.  For  instance,  suppose  the  ser- 
vice in  tlie  right  court  to  be  volleyed  into 
the  opposite  left,  the  server  has  barely  time 
to  get  across  to  take  it ;  and  even  if  he 
succeeds  in  doing  so,  it  is  ten  chances  to  one 
that  he  sends  back  au  easy  return,  which  is 
promptly  killed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
server  can  drop  his  ball  on  the  opposite  side 
wall  some  distance  from  the  back  wall,  it 
becomes  very  hard  to  volley,  and  would 
gen(-rally  have  to  be  taken  on  the  first 
bounce ;  and  time  is  thus  gained  for  the 
server  to  get  into  the  middle  of  the  court, 
where  he  wdl  have  a  ^ar"'  better  chance. 
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Judicious  placinft  is  every- 
thing, especially  iu  a  single, 
and  is  far  more  efficacious 
than  brute  foix*  "slamraiiig." 
A  great  many  players, 
especially  beginners,  think 
that  the  great  thing  is  to  bit 
as  hard  as  possible  on  all 
occasions,  the  result  generally 
beiug  El  "net"  result;  or 
else  the  hall  hits  the  wire 
and  goes  oat  of  court.  There 
are,  however,  times  when 
hard  hitting  is  certainly  the 
game,  and,  combined  with 
placing,  it  has  a  very 
demoralising  effect  and  can 
be  practised  with  great 
advantage ;  but  the  golden 
rule  is  this :  Aim  low 
and  at  your  oppotieut ;  it 
will  ccrtaiidy  alarm  him, 
a  n  d  -  t  h  e  ball,  being 
soft,  cannot  hurt  him  except  at  very  close 
range. 

One  of  the  most  effective  strokes  is  a 
backhander  from  the  left  court  into  the 
opposite  left  court,  with  plenty  of  cut  on 
it ;  it  should  strike  the  opposite  side  wall 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  perhaps 
three  feet  from  the  back  wall.  The  ball 
will  generally  pass  behind  your  opponent's 
back  ;  and  in  tlie  case  of  a  foursome,  he 
will,  iu  his  endeavours 
l)rol)ably  collide  against 
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angle  at  whicli  the  ball  comes  off  the 
wooden  walls  is  very  deceptive  at  first, 
especially  to  racket  players,  who  would 
naturally  stand  a  good  deal  too  wide  for 
it;  but  a  httle  practice  will  soon  show  tlie 
right  place  to  stand.  Squash-rackets  most 
nearly  approaches  Sticke  as  far  as  the  angles 
are  concerned,  and  a  good  squash-racket 
player  should  find  no  difficulty  in  very 
soon  becoming  a  good  Stickc  player.  Anoblier 
very  effective  stroke  is  to  bit  tlie  side  wall 
on  your  own  side  at  a  sharp  angle  ;  the  hall 
will  then  glance  off 


to  take  it,  most 
his  partner.  The 
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at  the  most  surprising 
angle  when  it  touciics 
the  gi'ound  on  the 
other  side,  and,  unless 
it  is  volleyed,  will 
generally  baffle  the 
best  of  players.  The 
ball  in  a  stroke  of 
this  kind  will  assume 
an  oval  shape  some- 
thing likeucucumber. 
This  stroke  is  called 
in  Sticke  parhuiCLi  "  a 
poached  egg,"  though 
tlie  origin  of  the 
term,  bke  tliat  of 
some  golfing  cues,  is 
not  immediately 
apparent. 

One  great  advan- 
tage of  tlie  game  is 
that  it  can  be  played 
iu  wiut^Tj  provided 
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it  u  not  raining  or  snowing.  One  of  the 
writers  t;kMr<:^d  a.  foot  of  snow  uff  tliu  court  at 
Halifax,  N.S.,  in  the  morning,  iind  playtsd 
"all  the  afternoon  in  ten  degree.-i  of  frost. 

With  re<^ard  to  bats  and  balls,  an  ordinary 
light  lawn  tennis  racquet  is  all  tliat  is 
required.  About  twelve  ounces  is  a  good 
weight.  Tile  balls  used  now  are  a  little  smaller 
and  lighter  than  uncovered  lawn  tennis  balls, 
but  should  hi',  well  inflated  ;  they  vary  a  good 
deal  in  this  latter  respect.  Both  racquets  and 
balls  are  procurable  from  Mr.  W.  Coupe,  the 
postmaster  at  Shoebaryuess,  the  price  of  the 
Imlls  benig  ^d.  each.  Mr.  Coupe  has  supplied 
tlie'  above  to  Sticke-courts  iu  most  parts  of 
the  world. 

Ordinary  rubber-soled  shoes  are  required, 
but  tbe  concrete  floor  is  very  severe  on  theui, 
unless  it  lias  a  very  smooth  facing  on  it. 
Rope-soled  shoes  answer  the  purpose  e<{ually 
well,  and  do  not  tire  the  feet  nearly  as  much 
as  rubber  shoes.  A  very  good  shoe  can  be 
procured  with  a  jute  sole,  and  though  not 
much  to  look  at,  will  outlast  two  pairs  of 
ordinary  rubber  sliocs. 

The  rules  are  nine,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  TliB  net  to  be  thi-ee  feet  seven  inches 
at  posts,  and  stretched  taut. 

2.  The  line  to  be  at  a  height  of  eight 
feet  from  the  flooi",  and  stretched. 

?>.  The  server  to  stand  with  one  foot 
within  the  servii«  court,  anil  to  serve  over 
tiie  line  iutu  one  of  the  large  courts 
diagonally  opposite.  The  l>all  may  touch 
the  side  or  back  walls  before  touching  the 
grounil. 

4.  The  service  l.anl  is  out  if  tbe  ball 
strikes  the  net,  even  if  it  goes  over,  or  the 
.side  posts,  or  the  winga,  or  is  served  out  of, 
or.  over,,  the  walls,  or  if  he  serves  two  faults 
in  succession. 

5.  Should  the  ball  not  pass  over  the  line, 
the  server  should  call  "Gut!"  The  striker 
may  take  a  "  cut,"  but  must  call  "  Taken  ! " 
immediately  after  "Cut!"  is  called. 

0.  The  ball  in  play  is  dead  if  it  strikes 
the  net,  even  if  it  goes  over,  if  it  strikes  the 
edge  of  the  side  waits,  or  the  upper  edge  of 
the  back  or  side  walls. 

7.  The  side  that  wins  the  fcoss  has  choice 
of  courts,  or  of  going,  in  first,  but  not 
both. 

8.  The  game  is  scored  m  at  racket?. 

9.  A  ball  may  be  volleyed  ia  service  at 

any  stage  of  the  game. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  a]l-im]>ortant 
point  as  to  what  the  cost  of  building  is,  and 
who  should  be  employed  to  eongtruct  a 
Sticke-court.    We  would  remark  that  the 


price  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  court 
required,and  for  what  climate ;  iu  all  cases  we 
recommend  the  concretefioor  as  a  smequa  non, 
wooden  walls  for  cheapness,  masonry  walls 
for  durability  ;  a  gallery  of  some  sort  in 
all  cases.  For  building  such  a  t  ourt, 
only  three  handy  and  willing  men  are 
required— namely,  the  village  carpenter,  the 
mason,  and  the  excavator  or  agiicultural 
labourer  within  the  mean.ing  of  tlie  Act. 
This  valuable  trimnvirate  should  be  able  to 
construct  the  wooden  form  of  court,  with  a 
floor  of  3  in.  to  4  in.  of  concrete  laid  on 
18  in.  of  broken  brick  or  rubble,  for  a  sum 
well  under  £10U  in  a  temperate  climate ; 
where  extreme  frost  has  to  be  provided 
against  and  the  concrete  guarded  against 
cracking,  as  in  Canada,  £120  should  be 
about  the  price.  With  masonry  walls  and 
an  extensive  gallery  on  each  side  to  hold 
fifty  people  in  each,  £300  to  £400  would 
be  about  the  figure.  In  very  hot  climates 
it  will  be  found  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  warping  of  the  horizontal 
planking  of  the  side  walls  due  to  heat,  to 
have  the  timbering  stouter  than  is  needed 
in  a  temperate  climate,  and  the  boarding 
should  not  be  what  is  called  "  tongued 
and  grooved."  In  a  very  windy  climate, 
such  as  in  Eernnida.  tlie  boaivling  should 
also  be  stiff  and  the  u[)rigbls  strong. 

One  of  the  chief  ailvantagcs  of  this  game 
is  its  general  cheapness,  both  as  reg.irds  the 
cost  of  construction  of  the  courts,  and  also 
as  to  the  working  expenses  when  constructed, 
which  are  very  small.  Chief  amongst  tlieao 
maintenance  services  are  the  periodical 
painting  of  the  marking  outlines  inside  the 
court,  and  occasionally  of  the  walls  themselves, 
with  some  kind  of  indestructible  paint.  The 
player  buys  a  Sticks  racquet  for  lOs.,  and  uses 
a  new  ball  perhaps  once  in  half-a-dozen  games 
orso,  price  4?/.])erl)alI ;  we  And  that  the  average 
cost  per  game  to  the  phiyer  is  about  one  half- 
penny, including  balls,  where  a  court  is  much 
used,  as  in  the  military,  courts  described. 
The  rules  of  the  game  are  simple,  the  game 
easy  to  'learn,  and  suited  to  all  cla_sseg  of 
performers;  the  game  is  one  that  ban,' be 
taken  up  with  satisfaction  by  the  average 
individual,  and  does  not  require  a  long 
novitiate  before  satisfactory  |)rogr^  is'^Btftde 
by  ordinaiy  peraons  of  mature  age  anii 
understanding.  It  is  not  a  selfish  game,' 
and  leaves  no  unpleasant  after-effects  which 
trouble  the  introspective  mind  of  the  player, 
but  rather  a  tranquil,  exhilarating,  and 
healthful  sense  of  cheerful  conteiitment  for 
well-cai'ned  exercise  faithfully  psi€ormed.' 
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By  B.  a. 

IN  West  Lawton  tlicrc  are  couflicting 
opinions  about  tlie  tenants  of  "The 
Oedars  "  (thu  importance  of  the  family 
warrants  general  di^cnssion),  but  no  one 
denies  that  the  Miss  Smiths  know  how  to 
enjoy  themselves.  Having  the  entry  of 
more  fashionable  worlds,  the  girls  do  not  go 
out  much  locally  ;  but  where  they  go,  they 
onjoy  themselves  beyond  all  question.  Mr. 
Smith  is  vice-president  of  the  Conservative 
Club,  and  expects  his  daughters  to  attend 
the  club's  annual  dance,  and  for  somewhat 
similar  reasons  they  are  to  be  met  at  the 
hospital  subscription  Cindcreilas  and  tlie 
Volunteer  hall.  The  Miss  Smiths  mean 
dancing  on  the  occasions,  and  if  there  are 
not  enough  eligible  men,  will  make  do  with 
the  best  obtainable.  (The  partners  and 
male  acquaintances  of  a  Miss  Smith  are 
"  men  "  -  other  "West  Lawton  girls  speak 
of  "  gentlemen."  Here,  in  a  nutshell,  you 
have  the  measure  of  the  family's  superiority.) 
Amused  themselves,  they  see  to  it  that  their 
partners  have  a  good  time  also.  Critics  of 
their  own  sex  may  disparage  them,  but  for  a 
man  to  do  so  is  proof  positive  that  lie  has 
not  been  introduced.  If  you  have  ever 
spoken  harshly  of  the  family,  the  recollection 
will  confront  you  reproachfully  the  first  time 
the  white  shoulders  of  a  Miss  Smith  shake 
appreciatively  at  your  tentative  humour. 
When  in  evening  dress,  the  Mi.ss  Smiths  laugh 
at  everything.  And  the  girls  will  not  cut  a 
man  they  have  once  danced  with,  however 
ineligible.  They  may  drop  him ;  but  cut 
him — never.  Whenever  he  meeta  them  in 
the  Broadway,  there  will  be  a  bow  and  a 
gleam  of  teeth  ;  for  with  all  their  greatness 
they  are  thoroughly  good-hearted  girls,  and 
it  comes  natural  to  them  to  treat  young  men 
kindly. 

The  Conservative  dance  takes  place  in 
June,  and  attracts  rather  a  better  crowd 
than  the  other  functions.  For  one  reason, 
the  party  leaders  in  the  local  parliament 
support  it,  Cabinet  Ministara  who  have 
little  time  or  inclination  for  frivolity.  As 
partners  they  are  in  request.    They  do  not 
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revolve  so  lightly  as  the  social  butteiflies, 
but  their  conversation  is  considered  more 
improving. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  oniy  Con- 
servative ball  that  concerns  us  (to  be  precise, 
the  bars  announcing  t!ie  supper  Lancers 
had  been  played),  the  Home  Secretary  was 
observed  searching  the  sitting-out- rooms 
with  a  recognised  expression  of  anxiety. 
There  is  a  tension  about  Kate  Smith's 
prospective  psirtnera  exceeding  that  of 
the  seekers  of  other  girls.  Of  the  second 
Miss  Smith,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  her 
name  has  never  appeared  upon  a  dance 
prograunne  accompanied  by  description  or 
comment.  Bennet  Marshall,  whose  first 
social  appearance  in  West  Lawton  this  was, 
had  filled  his  card  with  precautionary 
"  Brown  eyes  and  white  tulle,"  "  Crimped 
hair  and  lilies  of  the  valley,"  and  the  hke  ; 
but  to  this  dance,  although  he  had  never 
seen  the  second  Miss  Smith  until  the  M.C. 
had  introduced  him,  he  had  written  "  K.  S." 
merely.  When  his  oppoi-tuiiity  came,  he 
knew  that  he  would  be  ready. 

The  second  Miss  Smith  was  in  the  con- 
servatory with  the  Prime  Minister. 

"  I  assure  you  the  music  has  not  begun — 
will  not  begin  for  several  minutes,"  he  was 
saying  as  Bermet  Marshall  approached. 

The  Home  Secretary  darted  a  wrathful 
and  rebellious  glance  at  his  chief. 

"  My  dance,  I  think  ? "  he  said  sweetly, 
with  that  sudden  change  of  expression  iisual 
at  such  crises. 

Kate  Smith  rose  cheerfully  and  hurried 
away  on  his  arm. 

"  Do  let  US  get  with  the  others,"  she  said. 

"  We  want  another  couple  here,"  said  the 
M.C,  when  they  entered  the  ballroom. 

The  girl  pinched  her  partner's  arm. 

"  Right  over  in  the  corner,"  she  whispered. 
"We  always  dance  there." 

Marshall  found  three  Miss  Smiths  awaiting 
them,  and  three  inadequate  men. 

"Why  are  you  two' sf^^ late  ?  "  said  Minnie 
Smith.  "  We  nearly  had  the  most  dreadful 
couple  quartered  upon  us." 

Of  course  it  was  Kate  she  welcomed  ;  but 
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The  Smith  gii'ls  ahvays  dance  the  squares 
together  ;  but  they  speak  freely  to  one 
another's  partners,  and  make  them,  for  the 
time  being,  membei-s  of  the  charmed  circle. 
The  other  girls  have  something  to  say  about 
this  exclusiveness,  but  the  male  sharers  of 
these  aristocratic  romps  become  partisans  for 
life. 

On  this  occasion,  the  directing  spirit  of  the 

set  was  Leslie  Smith.  She  was  Marshall's 
"corner,"  and  from  the  moment  of  his 
"  setting  "  to  lier  she  took  him  in  liand  with 
a  friendly  imperionsuess,  the  more  charming 


"  Leslie  waa  upon  her  knees,  buey  with  a  whitewash  bruBh." 


from  Ills  being  secretly  afraid  of  lier.  A 
girl  of  fifteen,  particniarly  if  lier  features 
be  classical,  will  daniit  the  boldest.  So  far, 
Marshall,  although  particularly  anxious  to 
shine,  had  said  little.  The  inspiration  came 
from  the  corner.  He  was  swinging  Leslie 
round,  as  she  insisted  upon  being  swung 
round,  the  dontle  plat  was  standing  out 
horizontally  from  the  pretty  dark  head, 
when  she  made  a  remark  so  just,  and  at 
tlte  same  time  so  incongruotisiy  mature,  that 
the  young  man  laughed  aloud.  lie  suggested 
a  development  of  her  idea  (he  was  good 


at  that  kind  of  thing),  and  she  smiled 
approval. 

He  repeated  the  whole  conversation  to  his 
partner  (during  the  second  iSgure),  and  when 
in  the  fourth  Leslie  and  a  schoolboy  came  to 
visit  them,  he  had  something  ready  that  was 
very  brilliant  indeed.  On  his  returning  the 
visit,  lie  felt  that  the  schoolgirl  had  been 
awaiting  it. 

During  the  fifth  figure  he  talked  all  the 
time  that  he  was  witli  liis  partner,  explaining 
to  her  tlie  full  beaaity  of  the  repartees  that 
had  passed  in  liis  encounter  with  her  sister. 
He  was  happy,  and  Kate  was  quite  satisfied. 
Her  smiles,  her  grey  eyes,  and  her  pretty 
shoulders  were  in  constant  evidence,  and 
these,  after  all,  constituted  her  conversational 
gifts.  After  the 
Lancers  there  was  a 
long  sit-out,  the 
supper  -  room  not 
being  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  all 
the  guests  at  once, 
and  tlie  Jlome  Sucro- 
tary,  at  first,  found 
himself  at  a  loss.  It 
was  like  trying  to 
score  at  cricket  with 
a  partner  who  will 
not  leave  his  crease. 
It  must  be  bound- 
aries or  nothing — and 
be  was  not  warmed 
up  for  boundaries. 
Conversation  came  to 
an  absolute  standstill. 

"  Lot  us  call  Leslie 
over  liere,"  said  Kate. 
"She  is  capital  fun, 
and  you  seem  to  know 
exactly  how  to  take 
her." 

Leslie  came  to  her 
sister's  beck,  dragging 
with  her  the  school- 
boy who  bad  been  making  a  scared  attempt 
to  engage  her  in  a  fiirtittiou.  The  contest 
between  Leslie  and  Marshall  was  renewed 
with  spirit.  Marahall  was  really  the  cleverer, 
but  not  so  quick,  and  with  less  initiative. 
A  ministerial  position  does  not  tend  to  the 
development  of  these  graces.  Leslie's  bright- 
ness captivated  him ;  hut  when  anything 
smart  was  said,  he  looked  at  the  elder  sister. 
The  conversation  veered  round  to  cricket. 
On  this  topic  the  girl  was  strangely  dogmatic 
and  impatient  of  discussion. 

(Three  of  the  .Smith  boys  ha\ie- represented 
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Winoliestor,  blic  younj^ust  hmv^  tlie  R.  L.  W. 
Smith  now  piayiiig  *'or  Middlesex.  "Tlie 
Cedars  "  run  a.  private  uleven.  Their  refusal 
Co  play  the  local  club  was  a  standing 
grie  ranee.) 

"  I  play  cricket,"  said  Marshall,  to  justify 
his  right  to  an  opinion. 

"  I  ^ui  glad  to  hear  it.  I  think  that  all 
yoniii;  inuu  should." 

"Tills  season  I  have  been  playing  for 
"West  Lawtoii." 

Leslie  opened  her  eycB.  Thub  men  did 
play  for  this  club  slie  knew,  but  that  any- 
one sliould  "let  on"  about  it  seemed  inex- 
plicable. 

"  Tliere  is  nothing  like  candour,"  she  said, 
laughing. 

"Last  Saturday  I  made  a  hundred  and 
nine." 

Kate  Smith  drew  in  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  Tlie  cricketers  she  was  accustomed 
to  meet  were  less  naive. 

"  Our  boys  woidd  not  have  told  a  girl 
that,"  said  fjcslie. 

"  No  ?  " 

"  They  would  have  mentioned  the  total 
and  every  other  player's  score,  and  left  the 
hearer  to  make  the  subtraction.  I  like  your 
way  best." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  were  good  at 
subtraction,"  said  Marshall.    "Seriously,  I 

would  not  have  bragged  about  my  deeds  if  I 
had  thought  you  would  have  heard  of  them 
otherwise." 

"  Well,  as  you  have  made  a  big  score,  and 
have  been  so  nice  and  straightforward  about 
it,  you  shall  be  rewarded.  You  shall  play 
for  'The  Cedars'  next  Saturday,  and '  go  in 
first." 

Without  waiting  for  the  young  man's 
acquiescence,  she  took  a  list  from  her  pocket 
and  added  his  name. 

"  The  boys  told  me  to  find  another  man 
for  Saturday." 

"  They  leave  everything  to  Ijeslie,"  said 
Kate. 

"  Now  about  fielding,"  said  Leslie.  "Let 
me  see—" 

She  put  lier  head  upon  one  side  and 
surveyed  Marshall  criticaily. 

"  You  look  to  me  like  a  '  mid-off.'  " 

"  Is  that  a  compliment  ?  I  am  anxious  to 
know,  because  I  always  stand  there." 

"  Eather.  Do  you  know  that  when  I  was 
quite  a  little  girl,  I  resolved  that  I  would 
never  marry  anyone  but  a  *anid-off'?  I 
didn't  then,  and  I  never  have  from  that  day 
to  this." 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  reasuu  to  regret 


your  early  decision  ?  I  should  have  thought 
that  your  fancy  would  liave  inclined  to  the 
'  slips.' " 

"  The  'slips'  are  smarter  fellows,  and  would 
be  more  fun  to  flirt  with,  or  at  a  dance  " 
(Marshall  did  not  q-uite  like  this),  "  but  they 
would  be  wearing  to  live  with — always  waiting 
to  snap  you  np  ;  besides,  they  are  not  quite 
upright.  '  Cover-point '  is  the  cleverest  of  the 
crowd,  but  inclined  to  show  off.  In  pi'ivate 
life  1  can  imagine  '  cover-point '  wearing 
scarlet  neckties.  '  Mid-off '  has  the  solid 
English  virtues  one  looks  for  in  a  husband." 

"  Why  not  *  mid-on,'  or  *  short  leg '  ?  " 

"They  are  too  stupid.  Except  in  books, 
no  one  cares  whether  very  stupid  people 
have  virtues  or  not.  '  Long  field '  is  correct, 
but  unapproachable." 

"  There  is  '  point.' " 

"  I  distrust  '  point.'     For  one  reason, 

'point'  is  always  deeper  than  he  is  supposed 
to  be,  and  that  sounds  so  disingenuous." 

"And  'wicket-keeper'?  Sliow  me  that 
'  wicket-keeper '  is  impossible,  and  I  breathe 
freely." 

"  '  Wicket-keeper  '  is  a  good  citizen,"  said 
Leslie ;  "  I  hate  to  say  anything  aganist 
him ;  but  he  is  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
business.  I  can  imagine  him  bringing  home 
work  from  the  office  in  a  black  bag.  I 
should  hate  that.  No,  I  must  marry '  mid-off,' 
and  we  will  have  '  third  man '  at  the  wedding 
to  propose  the  bridesmaid's  health." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Leslie ! "  said 
Kate. 

Bennet  Marshall  enjoyed  this  evening 
more  tlian  any  in  his  recollection.  Thinking 
about  it  kept  him  awake  all  night—  happy  at 
first,  but,  as  the  hours  passed,  restless  and 
impatient.  He  bad  never  been  in  love,  but 
if  fiction  be  trustworthy,  these  were  the  first 
symptoms.  Obviously,  then,  he  was  in  love 
with  Kate  Smith ;  the  only  alternative  was 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it. 

The  matches  at  "  The  Cedars  "  are  whole- 
day  ones,  and  our  hero  sliowed  himself  so 
ignoratit  of  tlie  ways  of  whole-day  cricketers 
as  to  arrive  at  tlie  announced  hour  of  starting, 
Ko  men  were  visible,  but  four  of  the  girls 
were  playing  lawn-tennis,  and  the  baby  of 
the  family  (Dora,  aged  eleven)  was  walking 
on  stilts.  Kate  told  this  youngster  to  take 
her  racquet. 

"  Papa  and  the  boys  go  up  to  town  for  an 
hour  on  Saturdays,"  she  said.  "  I  am  so 
glad  you  liavo  come  early  ;  it  is  nice  having 
a  man  to  welcome  th'c  visiting  side." 

They  walked  up  and  down  the  garden 
together.     There   are   silenaes    that  are 
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eloquent ;  others  are  merely  halfciug  and 
ineffective. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  cricket-field,"  said  Kate 
at  length,  '*and  watch  Leslie  mark  out  the 

creases." 

Beyond  the  flower-garden  is  the  cricket- 
field, "a  strip  of  excellent  turf,  a  little  narrow 
(the  side  boundaries  score  two),  but  of  ample 
length.  Leslie  w;is  upon  !ier  knees,  busy 
with  a  whitewash  brush  and  a  pot  of  white- 
wash, the  old  gardener  holding  the  marking- 
frame  steady.  Seeing  llarsliall,  she  rose 
and  walked  towards  him,  wiping  the  white- 
wash from  her  fingers  upon  a  boy's  white 
smock  that  she  wore  over  her  dre^.  Her 
attire  was  a  shade  more  juvenile  than  at  the 
ball.  Then  the  hem  of  hei'  frock  had  just 
failed  to  reach  her  instep  ;  now  a  frank  two 
inches  of  black  stocking  was -visible  above 
her  white  buckskin  boots. 

Kate  put  her  arm  round  her  sister's  waist. 
"  Come  with  us,  Les,  and  talk," 

"Curtis  hates  change,"  said  Leslie  :  "he 
wouldn't  give  the  extra  foot  to  the  bowler 
if  I  did  not  make  him." 

"  Leslie  thinks  no  affairs  can  run  smoothly 
without  her,"  said  Kate. 

"  Some  don't  seem  able  to,"  said  Leslie 
demurely. 

The  visitors  arrived  in  a  body  at  half-past 
twelve,  and  by  one  enough  of  the  home  side 
were  present  to  make  a  start,  particularly  as 
Bertie  Smith  had  won  the  toss.  Bertie  was 
the  eldest,  and  alone  of  the  sons  had  not 
been  educated  at  a  public  school,  hut  he 
believed  he  had  assimilated  the  public-school 
manner.  His  bearing  was  nobly  modest. 
It  saggested  that  he  had  just  done  some- 
thing wonderful,  and  did  not  want  any  talk 
about  it. 

"How  many  runs  have  you  made  this 
morniiig,  Bertie  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Kawlings,  Mr. 
Smith's  partner  upon  the  Stock  Exchange, 
who  arrived  during  lunch.  "  Of  course,  I  can 
see  you  have  made  a  century  ;  but  what  were 
the  exact  figures  ?  " 

"  Silly  goat  I "  said  Bertie.  "  I  have  never 
made  a  century  in  my  life,  and  you  know  it." 

"  But  you  always  look  as  if  you  had  just 
made  one." 

Marshall  laughed,  and  at  once  regretted 
having  done.  so.  Bertie  Smith  had  really 
treated  him  very  nicely.  Coming  as  a 
stranger  to  the  men  of  the  family,  at  the 
invitution  of  a  schoolgirl,  Marshall  had  felt 
just  a  little  nervous  as  to  his  reception. 
Bertie  had  greeted  him  as  if  he  had  known 
him  for  years  and  was  iust  a  little  tired 
.  of  him. 


Bennet  Marshall  went  in  first,  as  Leslie 
had  promised,  but  his  debwt  was  not 
brilliant.  He  was  a  good  second-rate  bat 
when  set,  but  a  poor  starter,  and  terribly 
nervous.  If  the  first  dozen  runs  eaine  easily, 
he  could  settle  down  ;  but  if  not,  he  tried  to 
rush  things.  A  sadder  spectacle  than  a 
nervous  man  forcing  the  game,  the  cricket- 
field  does  not  afford.  To-day  he  made 
fourteen  of  the  very  woi-st,  and  was  run 
out  just  as  he  was  going  to  play  better.  An 
old  Clifton  boy  followed.  He  and  Arthur 
Suiirli  made  a  long  stand.  (A.  H.  Smith 
played  three  times  for  Cambridge  in  his 
second  year — 25,  0,  37 — without  getting  his 
Blue.) 

Arthur  Smith  made  a  hundred  without  an 
ungraceful  stroke  'u\  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
retired.  The  Cliftonian  took  eighty-foui'. 
They  might  not  be  better  than  the  AVest 
Lawton  cracks,  thought  Bennet,  but  assuredly 
they  looked  better. 

Mr.  Smith  went  in  at  three  o'clock,  when 
the  bowling  was  in  ribbons,  and  made 
thirty. 

R.  L.  W.  an-ived  from  Lord's  while  hia 
father  was  batting. 

"  I  am  glad  the  governor  is  taking  a  few," 
he  said  ;  "  it  does  make  him  so  happy." 

He  spoke  indulgently,  as  if  referring  to  an 
extremely  small  boy. 

hen  Mr.  Smith  was  bowled,  the  innings 
was  declared. 

Before  they  broke  up,  Marshall  was 
invited  to  play  regidariy,  a  little  to  bis 
sni-prise.  He  had  not  distinguished  himself, 
but  his  keenness  was  obtrusive,  and  keenness 
just  then  was  more  wanted  at  "  The  Gedaxs" 
than  style.    They  were  choked  with  style. 

This  was  a  very  bright  summer  for 
Bennet.  He  and  Kate  Smith  saw  a  great 
deal  of  one  another.  Besides  the  long 
Saturdays  at  "  Tlie  Cedars,"  there  were  casual 
meetings  iu  the  village — more  frequent  these 
than  orie  would  have  thought  possible. 
Bennet  formed  a  habit  of  strolling  into  the 
village  wlienever  he  felt  restless  and  had 
nothing  to  do.  When  Kate  was  alone,  she 
would  bow  to  him  and  pass  on ;  but  when 
Leslie  was  with  her,  she  would  stop  to  shake 
hands,  and  Bennet  was  encouraged  to  turn 
back  with  them.  Their  conversation  was  a 
stream  of  shallow,  happy  nonsense,  with 
sunny  ripples  of  girlish  laughter.  Bennet 
ascribed  all  the  pleasure  of  these  walks  to 
tite  presence  of  Kate.  He  liad  started  with 
the  assumption  that  he  was  in  love  with  her  ; 
he  found  himself  happier  in  her  society  than 
he  had  ever  been  before  in  his  Hf o.    Only  a 
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man  with  si  passion  for  analysis  would  liave 
looked  fni'tliLT. 

Towards  the  end  of  Uio  siiminer,  K;ik'  \v;i.s 
stopping  for  him  when  she  wjis  uloue.  Tliey 
were  old  'friends  now,  and  between  such 
convei'sation  is  unnecessary,  and  ifcs  absence 
is  not  noticed.  When  thiiif^s  had  reached 
this  stage,  Kate  did  not  need  the  assistance 
of  Leslie  or  of  anyone.  As  the  Americans 
say,  she  was  easy  to  look  at.  Bennot  felt 
that  they  underatood  one  another  equally 
well  whether  they  spoke  or  remained  eilcnt. 
Their  intercourse  seemed  to  run  more  natur- 
ally to  silence. 

MarshaU'a  presence  at  "  The  Cedars  "  had 
one  important  result.  The  Smiths  descended 
from  their  platform  and  agreed  to  meet 
"West  Lawton.  Mr.  Smith  was  anxious  to 
figure  in  local  politics,  and  it  disturbed  him 
to  learii  from  Marshall  that  the  family 
esclusiveuess  was  injuring  his  chances.  A 
half-day  match  was  arranged  with  the  local 
club  for  the  third  Saturday  in  August. 

As  the  day  approached,  the  Smith  boys, 
who  for  two  years  had  asserted  the  inferiority 
of  West  Lawton  as  a  reason  for  declining  its 
cliiilleii^e.-i,  were  as  anxious  as  good  form 
permitted.  Marshall  was  more  openly  con- 
cerned. Knowing  the  two  sides,  he  was 
confident  that  "  Tlie  Cedars  "  could  win  on 
a  good  wicket ;  but  he  felt,  w-ith  Leslie,  that 
the  lack  of  a  fast  bowler  was  a  serious 
liandicap. 

"  It  is  strange  that  all  your  brothers 
should  have  taken  to  slow  breaks." 

"  It  is  just  a  form  of  side.  If  they  bowled 
fast,  they  couldn't  pretend  to  be  only  half 
trying." 

"  It  is  the  side  that  gives  the  curve." 

'"Listen  to  me  and  don't  be  frivolous," 
said  Leslie,  putting  her  hand  upon  liis  sleeve. 
"  Our  wickets,  as  you  know,  are  plumb  ;  but 
every  year  we  get  one  real  kicker.  If  next 
Saturday's  should  be  it  " 

She  threw  up  her  hands.  A  minute  later 
she  broke  into  her  clear  laugh. 

"  Dear  old  Hobby  !  he  is  so  very  '  brainy.' 
He  talks  about  bowling  for  catches,  when 
really  he  is  bowling  for  boundaries,  on  the 
oif  chance  of  a  batsman  using  a  lofter  instead 
of  a  cleek." 

Curtis  took  special  pains  with  the  wicket 
for  the  West  Lawtoa  match,  and  it  looked  a 
picture  when  "  The  Cedars,"  having  lost  the. 
toss,  walked  on  to  the  field.  E.  L.  W.  started 
the  bowling.  His  first  ball  got  almost  straight 
up,  nearly  securhig  a  wicket.  The  other 
end  proved  as  bad.  Artlinr  Smith  wsis  for 
improvising  a  fast  bowlei',  but  Bobby  knew 


what  that  means,  and  kept  to  the  regular 
attack.  "  The  Cedars  "  were  a  little  lucky  to 
dismiss  W(;st  T-awton  for  ninety -eight. 

"  There  should  not  be  any  ditticulty  about 
that,"  said  Kate  Smith,  who  was  looking 
very  pretty  pouring  out  afternoon  tea. 

Innings  at  '*  The  Cedars  "  (usually  declared) 
averaged  nearer  three  hundred  than  two. 

"  On  this  wicket  we  should  be  good  for  a 
hundred  and  forty,"  said  Arthur  Smith. 

Marshall  shook  his  head.  "  You  don't 
know  their  bowling." 

The  interval  was  protracted.  Mr.  Smith 
was  hearty  and  hospitable,  the  fare  dainty 
and  elaborate,  and  the  five  pretty  Miss 
Smiths,  in  garden-party  frocks,  entirely 
"conformable."  If  they  were  racked  with 
anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  matcli,  and 
full  of  hatred  towards  the  West  Lawton 
players  and  their  lady  sympathisers  (all  of 
whom  looked  for  an  easy  win),  they  did  not 
show  it. 

The  visitors  were  in  no  hurry  to  take  the 
field  ;  but  when  they  did  so,  it  was  with  an 
ominous  confidence.  Two  very  tall  men, 
who  bowled  extremely  short,  opened  the 
attack.  They  were  both  fast  bowle]'^,  and 
delivered  every  ball  with  their  utmost  energy. 
"There  is  no  variety,"  said  "The  Cedars," 
heartily  wishing  that  there  were. 

From  the  first  things  wont  amiss.  Bobby, 
after  making  a  mighty  drive  and  sustaining 
two  blows  on  the  elbow,  was  caught  from 
his  left  glove. 

"  I  am  glad  R.  L.  W.  is  playing,"  said  a 
Lawton  girl.  "  They  can't  say  that  we  didn't 
beat  their  best  side." 

"  Unless,  of  course,  you  don't,"  said 
Leslie.  She  said  it  with  a  smile,  but  her 
heart  was  full  of  blackness  and  rage.  For 
one  thing,  Bobby  was  her  favourite  brother. 

Another  wicket  fell  the  next  ball.  Arthur 
Smith  played  a  useful  innings  that  looked 
better  than  it  was.  He  lunged  ont  (his  old 
high  forward  stroke  to  short  "olf"  balls),  and 
luck  favoured  him.  The  balls  tiius  played 
at  either  did  not  kick  at  all,  in  which  case 
they  were  smsiahed  between  "niid-off"  and 
"  extra  cover,"  or  kicked  so  high  as  to  miss 
both  bat  and  gloves.  He  took  guai'd  six 
inches  outside  his  crease.  AVhen  be  had 
made  twenty,  he  was  bowled  by  a  dead 
shooter,  the  only  one  of  the  afternoon.  (A 
very  kicky  wicket  generally  averages  matters 
somewhat  by  supplying  one  dead  shooter.) 

Bennet  Mai«hall  went  in  sixth  wicket 
down,  the  score  standing  at  forty.  The  old 
Clifton  boy  who  was  batting  the  other 
end,  and  looked  like  staying,  n^a^c  a  grand 
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half-arm  shot  over  the  bowler's  head,  and 
the  "  long  field,"  aided  by  luck,  brought  off 
a  wonderful  catch.  Mr.  Rawlings  followed. 
After  him  was  nothing  but  a  depressed  tail. 
He  had  defence  and  nerve,  but  years  (he 
was  forty-five)  had  robbed  him  of  his  scoring 
strokes.  He  had  been  a  path-spriuter,  and 
wiis  still  a  miracle  of  quickness  between  the 
wickets---a  notorious  stealer  of  rniis.  But 
this  would  avail  him  nothing  with  bispvesent 
partner.  Marshall,  a  confirmed  under-runner 
at  the  bast,  was  so  neVvons  at  the  beginning 
of  an  innings  that  he  crawled  between  the 
wickets  like  a  man  partially  paralysed.  Wu 
dependence  upon  iiis  first  runs  coming  easily 
has  been  mentioned.  Just  now  the  prospect 
might  have  depressed  a  strong  startci'.  The 
bowling  was  too  short  to  be  driven,  too  fast 
to  be  pulierl,  and  attempts  to  steer  it  through 
the  "  slip;s "  had  sn  far  led  to  nothing  but 
disaster.  Marshall  managed  to  crack  his 
"dnck,"  but,  completing  tlie  run,  he  tripped 
over  a  boot-lace  and  hurt  his  ankle. 

"Come  in  again  later,"  said  the  Lawton 
captain,  "  or  have  a  man  in  to  run." 

He  was  in  a  hurry  to  score  the  win. 

R.  L.  W.  Smith  snatched  at  the  opportunity 
and  came  running  in,  bat  in  hand. 

As  he  approached,  Mr.  Rawlings  turned 
his  back  and  gazed  steadily  at  the  further 
hedge.  He  was  af  I'aid  that  if  he  met  Bobby's 
eyes,  they  would  both  laugh.  They  had 
played  this  particular  game  before. 

Kawlings  stopped  the  next  ball  with  !iis 
chest,  aiid  there  was  a  run.  Marshall  blocked 
the  following  one  dead.  He  turned  his  head 
for  an  instant,  and  when  he  looked  round, 
Rawlings  was  beside  him.  It  is  wonderful 
what  can  be  done  with  the  wicket-keeper 
standing  back,  if  h6  stand  just  a  yard  too  far. 

"Come  right  up!"  called  the  Lawton 
captain  foolishly. 

The  next  two  balls  went  for  byes. 

Then  it  was  the  turn  of  third  man  at  the 
other  end  to  suffer. 

After  failing  three  consecutive  balls  to 
save  the  single  (once  in  his  hurry  he  overran 
it),  he  was  brought  in  so  close  that  a  mis-liit 
of  Marshall's— an  easy  chance  had  the  fielder 
been  in  his  right  place — sailed  over  his  head 
to  the  boundary.  So  far  it  could  not  be  said 
that  the  runners  had  taken  a  risk.  They  had 
had  to  sprint,  but  the  ball  had  never  been 
beaten  by  less  than  a  yard.  And  so  it  con- 
tinued. Tiie  bat  played  the  bail,  or  vice 
verm  (more  often  vice  versa),  and  almost 
simultaneously  Bobby  and  llawlings  were 
crossing.  Calls  were  the  exception— each 
seemed  to  read  the  thought  in  the  other's 


mind.  There  was  no  uncertainty,  no  fluiTy> 
no  stopping  to  recover  breath,  one  might 
almost  say  there  was  no  hurry.  Marshall's 
heart  was  in  his  mouth  at  first,  but  he  soon 
came  to  rely  upon  Bobby's  judgment. 

"  That  gets  you  into  double  figures,"  said 
R.  L.  W.,  who  knew  MarshaiFs  weakness. 

The  attack  was  changed. 

The  substitutes  also  were  tear-away  bowlers, 
but  tliey  were  not  so  fast  as  the  first  pair,  and 
pitched  even  shorter.  On  a  kicking  wicket 
shortness  is  apt  to  be  overdone. 

When  the  balls  fiew  high,  the  batsmen 
stepped  aside. 

"  Don't  excite  yourself  about  scoring," 
said  Bobby,  "  I  will  do  that  for  you.  And 
don't  worry  about  Daddy  Rawlings  ;  }ie  is 
there  for  the  afternoon.  He  asked  me  about 
you,  and  I  said  that  you  had  taken  root." 

Benuet  Marshall  grinned.  Confidence 
had  come  to  biui,  aiyd  he  was  now  master  of 
his  by  no  means  contemptible  resources. 

Seventy  was  telegraphed.  The  first  bowler 
resumed.  His  first  ball  was  a  beauty,  a 
perfect  length,  about  two  inches  from  the 
off  stump.  It  whipped  back  like  lightning. 
Marshall  brought  his  bat  down  sharply  upon 
it,  thinking  only  of  defence,  and  the  ball 
crashed  through  the  hedge,  as  sweet  a  late 
cut  as  anyone  could  wish  to  sec. 

"  Hon-est  sliot  !  "  cried  Bobby  enthusi- 
astiealiy. 

Marshall  wandered  I'ouud  in  short  circles, 
as  the  custom  is  of  some  batsmen  when  they 
are  feeling  "  good." 

The  next  b,ill  was  a  little  shorter,  a  little 
slower,  and  outside  tlie  leg  stump.  Mai-shall 
swung  for  it,  and  lifted  it  the  length  of  the 
ground  and  over  a  stable  beyond. 

The  five  beautiful  Miss  Smiths,  who  were 
sitting  together,  rose  like  a  regiment,  and 
five  pink  parasols  sailed  to  the  ground,  that 
the  owners  might  applaud  this  mighty  stroke 
worthily. 

Marshall  placed  the  next  ball  for  two. 
Nothing  could  stop  him  now  ;  not  a  soul 
on  the  ground  doubted  the  issue. 

The  finish  was  a  Uttle  tame.  Bobby 
seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  lethargic, 
and  several  singles  were  thrown  away. 
Marshall  made  boundaries  at  intervals,  and 
a  half-hit  in  front  of  "  short  leg  "  won  the 
match.  Stumps  were  drawn  shortly  af;ier- 
wards,  "Tlie  Cedars"  stillhaving  three  wickets 
in  hand.  "Daddy"  Rawlings  was  cheered, 
Marshall  was  received  as  a  public  benefactor, 
but  Bobby  walked  in  without  a  hand. 

Benriet  stayed  to  dimier,  and  ^terwards 
promenaded  in  the  dark  with  Kdte.  Leslie 


"  Marshall  swung  for  ic,  and  lifted  it  the  length  of  the  ground  and  over  a  stable  Iteyvcul. 
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met  tliciii  m  the  gaixlen,  and  made  a  three 
in  the  old  way ;  but  Kate  did  not  put  a 
detaining  arm  around  her  tis  of  yore.  In 
some  subtle  way,  without  the  inau  noticiug 
it,  the  elder  girl  told  her  sister  that  she  was 
not  wanted.  Leslie  excused  herself  to  Bennet 
gracefully,  but  with  a  touch  of  that  scornful 
pride  she  had  always  held  in  reserve,  and 
walked  away  to  the  deserted  cricket-field. 
S!ie  went  to  be  alone,  l)ut  the  spark  of  a 
cigar  (it  could  be  po  one's  but  JJobby's) 
wiis  friendly  and  comforting.  She  walked 
towards  it. 

Bobby  was  lying  at  full  length  ou  a  garden 
seat,  looking  up  at  the  stars.  He  was 
wondering  why  everyone  is  not  happy  in 
this  beautiful  world,  and  thinking  about  the 

century  he  had  recently  taken  from  Lock- 
wood.  Seeing  his  favourite  sister  approach, 
he  drew  up  his  feet  until  his  knees  formed 
an  acute  angle,  that  she  might  have  room  to 
sit  down. 

"  Hallo,  Los,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Bobby.  AVe  won  our  match. 
I  think  I  should  have  died  if  those  horrid 
Lawton  girls  had  been  able  to  crow  over  ns." 

"Thanks  to  Marshall.  He  certainly 
played  well— towards  the  end.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  a  man  quite  so  pleased 
with  himself." 

"  It  was  you,  Bobby,  that  won  that  match 
by  your  running,  and  yon  didn't  get  a 
'  Thank  you.'  " 

It  is  fun  running  for  people." 

"  Is  it  ?  " 


"Why,  of  course,  it  is.  Yon  have  all  the 
excitement,  and  you  have  nothing  at  risk." 

"  I  suppose  one  doesn't  rnn  any'  risk — any 
real  risk." 

"  None  at  all.  I  thought  it  was  rather 
cool  of  Marshall  telling  me  to  stop  running 
when  he  saw  that  he  could  do  without  me. 
I  suppose  he  was  afraid  I  should  run  him 
out.  Seeing  that  I  had  given  him  his 
chance,  he  might  have  taken  it  for  granted 
I  would  not  spoil  it." 

"  Did  he  do  that  ?  But,  of  course,  I  know 
he  did  it— they  all  do." 

"  I  believe  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  kid  to-night,"  said  Bobby.  He  sat  up 
and  put  his  arm  round  the  girl's  waist. 

"  Only  a  headache,  Bobby.  Do  you  mind 
walking  up  and  down  with  me  a  little  while, 
and  not  talking  ?  " 

It  was  after  ten  before  they  thought  of 
going  in.  As  they  approached  the  garden, 
tlioir  footsteps  noiseless  upon  the  close  turf, 
Kate  and  Bennet  Marshall  passed  up  the 
gravel  path,  walking  slowly  towards  the 
bouse. 

E.  L.  W.  whistled  softly. 

"  Don't,  Bobby.  Let's  turn  back.  I  hate - 
to  seem  to  be  watching  them." 

The  closing  of  a  latcli  told  them  that  the 
level's  had  gone  indoors. 

"  After  ail,"  said  Leslie,  reverting  to  the 
previous  subject,  "  I  suppose  the  great  thing 
is  the  side,  and  we  have  always  played  for 
tlie  side  here,  haven't  we  ?  But,  oh,  Bobby  ! 
it  is  hard  on  the  man  they  have  in  to  run." 
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By  ELIZABETH  C.  PILKINGTON. 


"  TOAN,"  said  the  iuviilid  sister  timidly, 
•  I  "do  you  kuow  that  Roger  Graham 
is  coming  to-day  to  the  Fosters'  ? 
Mrs.  Foster  is  an  old  friend  of  his  mother's. 
Did  you  know  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Joan  Sinclair  quietly. 

"  1  had  a  letter  from  little  Miss  Clayton 
this  morning,"  the  invalid  continned.  "She 
says  she  lives  quite  near  to  Roger  in  High- 
town,  and  that  he  biis  got  such  a  good 
practice  and  is  very  much  liked  ;  but  she 
says  that  the  girls  there  call  him  '  the  love- 
proof  doctor/  as  he  appeara  to  be  totally 
indifferent  to  their  charms,  '  charm  they 
never  so  wisely,'  and  they  have  already 
decided  that  he  must  have  had  a  serious 
disappointment  in  love." 

"What  effect  these  words  had  on  her  sister, 
Beatrice  Sinclair  could  not  perceive,  as  Joan 
continued  to  stand  looking  out  upon  the 
houses  opposite  ;  and  neat  coils  of  dark 
brown  hair,  though  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
do  not  betray  feelings. 

"  Mrs.  Foster  attends  the  cookery  class  ?  " 
intei'rogatcd  Beatrice,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,"  said  Joan. 

"  Will  slie  be  there  to-day  ?  " 

"  Probably." 

"  Oh,  Joan  !  "  exclaimed  the  poor  invalid 

,  impulsively,  "how. I  wish— bow  terribly  I 
wish  -that  she  would  ask  you  to  meet 
him!" 

"And  how  /erribli/ nnVikelj  she  is  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  For  anything  she 
knows,  he  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me." 

At  last  Joan  Sinclair  turned  round  and 
faced  the  situation  bravely. 

"  No,  Beaty,"  she  said  ;  "  do  not  talk  to 
me  of  Roger.  The  past  is  dead  ;  let  ifc  remain 
so,  without  even  a  ghost  of  it  to  haunt  me." 

"  But,  Joan,  I  cannot  let  it  rest ;  it  was 
■  on  my  account  that  you  gave  him  up.  When 
the  d'octor  said  I  must  winter  abroad,  and 
-poor  mother  lost  her  money  just  then, 
-everything  looked  dark  ;  but  since  we  came 
,in  for  Uncle  John's  money,  all  is  so  different, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  sacrifice 
.yourself  any  longer." 

"  Sacrifice  !  Konsense  I  I  love  my  work. 
And.  just  think  how  successful  I've  been  ! — 
enough  to  turn  one's  head  1    Five  pounds  a 


week  coming  in  ail  through  the  winter,  not 
to  mention  complimentary  pamgrapiia  in  the 
papers.  But,  dear  rae  ! " — ghincing  at  the 
clock — "  it  is  time  I  was  off ;  it's  nearly  two 
o'clock  now." 

As  Joan  hurried  to  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, where  her  cookery  demonstrations  were 
held,  a  shade  of  sadness  crossed  her  usually 
briglit  face,  and  her  dark  eyes  grew  moist. 

"  One  of  life's  little  ironies,"  she  mur- 
mured. "  As  Beatrice  says,  the  sacrifice  was 
in  vain  ;  but  who  would  have  thouglit  of 
Uncle  John  dying  when  he  did— quite  a 
young  man — and  leaving  mother  his  money  ? 
Any  self-respecting  girl  would  have  done  as 
I  did.  Duty  pointed  plainly  enough  that  I, 
an  able-bodied  young  woman  M'ith  brains, 
should  stay  and  be  the  breadwinner.  Poor 
Roger  !  how  good,  how  noble  he  was  !  But 
how  could  I  take  advantage  of  his  infatuation 
for  me  and  l}urden  him  witJi  mj  relations  ? 
Poor  Roger  !  I  wonder  if  he  has  forgotten 
me  ?  I  think  not.  Men  like  Roger  do  not 
easily  forget." 

As  Joan  entered  the  room  where  her 
cookery  classes  were  usually  held,  she  was 
eagerly  greeted  by  a  little  rosy-cheeked, 
grey-haired  woman  wearing  a  coarse  linen 
apron,  who  was  her  chief  aide-de-camp  on 
these  occasions. 

"  Ell,  Miss  Sinclair  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"I'm  right  glad  you've  come,  for  Tonilius 
hasn't  sent  the  pigeons  ;  and  that  fowl  he 
sent  on  Tuesday  was  a  poor  thing,  all  skin 
and  grief,  so  to  speak.  I'd  order  no  more  of 
hira,  if  I  was  you.  Since  he's  been  made 
TownCouncillor,he's  that  independent  there's 
no  dealing  with  him." 

"  Not  sent  the  pigeons,  Mrs.  OoIHiib  I 
Then  I'm  afraid  you  must  fetch  them,  and  I 
must  finish  your  work.  8tay  I  has  every- 
thing else  come  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss ;  there's  the  bst.  They've 
all  come,  I've  counted  'em  up— lobster, 
lemons,  mushrooms,  onions,  eggs,  butter, 
and  parsley — we've  plenty  of  flour  and 
seasonings  left  from  last  time.  It's  a  grand 
lobster,  miss  — tail  as  springy  as  wire  I " 

"  Yes,  BO  it  is.  But  hurry  off,  Mrs. 
Collins,  I  must  just  lesk  overimy  recipes 
before  the  peopteioettte'.VjOOgle 
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"'How  I  wish — how  terribly 
I  wish — tlint  she  would  ask 
yon  to  meet  kim  I '  " 


Having  written  the  names  of  the  dishes 
for  the  afternoon's  lesson— ; — 

Lobster  Cutlets. 
Salmi  of  Pigeon  with  I'lire'e  of  MuBhroooiB. 
Aiiierican  Festival  Cake. 
Cheese  Aijj;rettea. 

—  in  large  handwriting  on  the  blackboard,  and 
refreshed  her  memory  by  carefully  reading 
over  each  recipe,  Joan  Sinclair  removed  her 
hat  and  jacket  and  equipped  herself  for 
the  afternoon's  performance.  To  see  Joan 
officiating  at  her  cookery  demonstration  in 


neat  black  dress,  with  becoming  white  apron 
and  sleeves,  should  have  converted  the  most 
viralent  advocate  of  woman's  rights  to  the 
belief  that  in  the  exercise  of  domestic  duties 
a  woman  is  at  her  beat,  and  that  the  culinary 
art,  in  particular,  is  the  finest  and  most  grace- 
ful of  high  arts.  A  well-moulded  form  and 
regular  features,  combined  with  the  beauty 
of  perfect  health,  require  no  better  setting 
than  the  plainest  of  plain  attire,  and  the 
severe  black  and  white  oOoan's  costume  set 
off  her  Hehe-lik(Hi^8«ity(to,@fi^ei. 


A  MESS  A  OS  IN  SUGAR. 


The  room  \v;js  all  in  readiness  ;  about  fifty 
chairs  were  arranged  in  three  semi-circles, 
one  behind  the  other,  ia  the  centre  of  the 
room,  facing  the  long  table  on  which  were 
arranged  various  provisions,  materials,  and 
implements  for  the  afternoon  lesson.  To 
the  right  stood  a  capacious  gas-stove,  already 
busy  with  simmering  pans  and  stew-jars ; 
while  to  the  left  was  /  , 

a  Utfcle   room  which  ■'  /'  /' 

Mrs.  Collins  nsed  as  a 
scullery,  it  being  her 
duty  on  these  occasions 
to  fetch  away  continu- 
ally during  tlie  after- 
noon all  dirty  pots, 
pans,  etc.,  bringing 
them  back  clean,  and 
to  be  at  Joan's  heck 
and  call  generally. 

"  Good  afternoon, 
Miss  Sinclair,"  said  ii 
clear,  pleasant;  voice. 

Joan  started,  "(jood 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Foster. 
You're  early  to-day." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  ladv. 
with  a  laugh.  "The 
early  bird  gets  the 
worm,  you  know,  aiid 
I.  have  come  in  good 
time  to  speak  for  two 
of  the  dishes ;  for  al- 
though I  have  been  to 
each  lesson  so  far,  I 
have  never  yet  been 
able  to  take  home  a 
specimen  of  your  skill ; 
60  I  should  like  tlie 
pigeon  and  mushroom, 
and  the  cake,  Miss  Sin- 
clair, please,  if  I  may?" 

"Certainly,  Mrs. 
Foster;  I  will  keep 
them  for  you,"  replied 
Joan. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said 
the  other,  aa  she  re- 
moved her  cloak  prior 
to  occupying  one  of 
the  chairs,  "  we  have 
a  young  friend  spending  the  night  with 
us  " 

Joan's  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  but  her 
fingers  went  on  busily  picking  parsley  ;  and 

she  just  raised  her  eyes  with  a  smile  of 
polite  interest  as  Mrs.  Foster  continued — 

"  And  I  must  have  a  cake  on  purpose  for 
him.    I  always  have  a  ca^e  when  be  comes, 


for  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  he  oticc  ran 
away  to  my  house — his  mother  lived  quite 
near  to  us  in  those  days — because  lie  said  1 
always  had  a  nice  cake.  It  has  got  to  be 
(juite  a  joke  between  us  now.  Dear  me  ! 
how  time  flies  !  He  is  a  boy  no  longer, 
for  he  is  practising  as  a  doctor  in  Jiigh- 
town,  and  getting  on  nicely,  I  suppose.  He 


To  see  Joan  officiating  at  her  cuokery  demonstration." 


wants  another  horse,  and  is  thinking  ot 
buying  a  little  chestnut  mare  of  my 
husband's,"  the  garrulous  old  lady  went  on, 
little  dreaming   how  greedily  Joan  was 

drinking  in  her  tale.  The  entrance  of  two 
other  ladies  put  an  end  to  further 
conversation,  and  gradually  the  room  filled. 
It  was  Joan's  custom  at  these  cookery 
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lessons  to  give  out  a  recipe  slowly  and 
carefully,  like  a  dictation  lesson,  pausing 
well  between  each  sentence,  so  that  even 
tlie  slowest  writer  present  would  h;ivc 
plenty  of  time  to  take  it  down  ;  while,  at 
the  Siime  time,  lier  iiands  were  busily 
preparing  ingredients  for  the  various  dishes. 
It  is,  at  any  time,  difficnlt  to  keep  two 
things  going  successfully  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  when  the  mind  becomes  occupied  with 
a  third  subject,  disasters  occur.  A  titter 
went  round  the  roojp,  and  'Joan  looked  up 
guiltily. 

"Miss  Sinclair,"  said  a  sharp-looking  lady 

iu  Rpectaclcs  from  the  back  row,  "isn't  that 
kt^t  sentence  a  mistake  ?  Surety  a  table- 
spoonful  of  iniely  cliop[ii'd  onion  wonld  not 
be  a  pleasant  addiiiou  to  leuion-ebcesecake 
mixture  ?  " 

The  colour  rose  in  Joan's  face  as  she 
apologised  and  corrected  her  error,  aiid  for 
some  time  she  endeavoured  to  keep  her  mind 
steadily  to  the  lesson  in  hand  ;  but  the 
straying  thoughts  would  not  be  altogether 
controlled. 

"  Will  Mrs.  Foster  be  likely  to  tell  Roger 
about  this  afternoon's  lesson  ? "  she 
questioned  within  herself.  "  If  she  mentions 
my  name,  he  will  know  at  once  wIjo  it  is. 
To  think  that  this  cake,  fresh  from  my 
hands,  will  go  to  him  !  What  can  I  do,  I 
wonder,  to  let  him  kninv  that  never,  never 
can  I  forget  him  while  life  lasts." 

A  sudden  wild  thought  flashed  through 
her  mind,  making  her  cheeks  burn  and  her 
pulses  throb.  In  days  gone  by,  a-nd  during 
her  short  engagement  to  Roger  Graham,  he 
had  given  her  an  old-fashioned  silver  seal 
picked  up  at  a  curio-shop  in  Scotland,  with 
the  words  "  Dinna  l^'orget  "  engraved  there- 
on. It  was  a  quaint  and  pretty  thing,  and 
it  had  been  Joan's  delight  to  use  it  on  her 
letters,  and  never  a  letter  arrived  for  Roger 
from  Iiis  lady-love  but  "Dinna  Forget" 
stare.l  him  sweetly  though  needlessly  from 
the  seal.  Joan  resolved  that  this  motto 
should  in  some  way  adorn  the  cake,  which 
was  to  be  iced  and  decorated  that  afternoon. 
The  cake,  made  at  a  former  lesson,  had 
already  received  a  coating  of  icing,  and  was 
ready  to  be  ornamented  with  the  usual  array 
of  garlands  and  pinnacles  of  sugar,  made  by 
squeezing  the  moistened  sugar  through  a 
forcing  bag  with  a  rose  alLaehed,  the  rose 
forming  the  sugar  into  a  fanciful  pattern. 
Joan  hunted  about  among  her  icing  imple- 
ments for  what  slie  tlionglit  would  suit  her 
purpose. 

"The  cake,"  she  said,  with  a  nervous 


tremor  in  her  voice,  while  the  healthy  pink 
iu  licr  cheeks  took  a  deeper  tone,  "I  am 
going  to  decorate  in  a  somewliat  novel 
inauner." 

It  was  a  trying  moment,  for  iifty  hciuls 
were  raised  expectantly  from  their  cookery 
notes,  and  fifty  pairs  of  eyes  were  steadily 
fixed  upon  her  face.  For  a  moment  Joan 
quailed  before  them  all ;  then  she  happily 
remembered  that  the  cake  was  from  an 
American  recipe,  and  the  thought  that 
nothing  was  too  daring  or  too  bizarre  for  the 
Americans  gave  her  sudden  courage. 

"I  am  going  to  decorate  the  sides," 
she  explained,  trying  to  speak  easily  and 
naturally,  "  with  garlands  of  forget-me-nots  ; 
a  plain  ribbon  border  on  the  top,  with  a 
spray  or  two  of  forget-me-nots  ;  and  a  motto, 
'  Dinna  Forget,'  in  the  centre." 

There  was  an  impressive  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two,  while  fifty  paii-s  of  eyes,  with 
varying  expressions  of  surprise,  continued  to 
gaze  into  her  face.  Then  the  sharp-nosed 
lady  in  spectacles  rose  to  the  occasion. 

"  For  what  event  is  such  a  cake  suitable, 
Miss  Sinclair  ?  The  motto  strikes  me  as 
peculiar !  To  put  such  a  motto  on  a  birth- 
day cake,  for  instance,"  with  a  laugh,  "would 
be  too  broad  a  hint  for  a  return  present." 

"  The  motto,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  very  well 
chosen,"  said  poor  Joan  falteringly.  "As 
yon  say,  Mrs.  Sniithson,  it  seems  apropos  of 
nothing ;  but  it  will  do  for  the  lesson  in 
icing.  When  you  make  a  cake  for  yourself, 
you  will  be  able  to  find  one  more  to  your 
liking." 

"  A  very  pretty  idea,  /  call  it  I "  said  a 
stont,  motherly -looking  pereon  in  the  front 

row,  who,  seeing  the  girl's  embarrassment, 
suspected  she  was  not  altogether  enjoying 
these  remarks.  "  Just  like  tbc  Aincrieans— 
so  original !  I  think  we  English  should 
have  a  little  of  their  enterprise  in  our 
cookery  as  well  as  in  other  things." 

Joan,  little  hypocrite  as  she  was,  smiled 
assent  and  devoutly  blessed  the  good- 
natured  old  lady  in  her  heart. 

When  the  cake  was  finished,  all  snowy 
white,  and  prettily  decorated  by  Joan's 
skilful  fingers,  witli  "Dinna  Forget"  in  the 
centre  in  her  own  fair  liandwriLing,  it  looked 
a  cake  fit  for  the  royal  t^iblc,  and  was  handed 
round  for  admiration.  Then  Mrs.  Collins 
carried  it  off  to  be  dried  a  little  in  a  cool 
room,  so  that  it  might  be. ready  for  Mrs. 
Foster  at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

Joan  felt  a  certain  amount  of  ^fcisfaetion 
in  having  succesffilidiyiy  utfcilhG^Mfi  object. 
Mrs.  Smithson's  adverse  criticiSia  had  only 


added  zest  to  her  zeal,  and  made  her  all  t!ie 
more  determined  to  have  her  owii^way  ;  but 
when  the  lesBon  was  finished  and  the  com- 
pany had  retired,  leaving  her  alone  with  Mrs. 


Collins,  a  reaction  set  in ;  and  she  would 
have  given  worlds  to  hayemndoneithat  after- 
noon's work,  aadedUB<k*fi^3tlQier  own 
audacity  in  perpetrating  such  a  Bcneme. 
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With  a  woman's  inconsistency,  she  hoped 
that  Koger  would  not  see  that  afternoon's 
handiwork,  and  yet  she  knew  she  would  be 
disappointed  if  he  did  not. 

ir. 

"  Ah  I  here  you  are,  Rofjer  !  just  in  time  for 
afternoon  tea,  for  we  are  iater  this  afternoon. 
Hang  your  coat  up  in  tlie  hall,  and  have  a 
cnp  while  it  is  hot." 

"  IIow  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Foster  ?  i  see 
vou  have  not  for^'otten  my  weakness  for 
afternoon  tea,"  said  Roger  Graham,  as  he 
extended  a  hand  in  friendly  greeting.  He 
was  a  tall,  well  set-up  young  fellow  of  about 
seven-and-twenty,  not  by  any  means  good- 
looking,  bui  saved  from  actual  plainness  by  a 
pair  of  wonderfully  clear  blue-grey  eyes,  so 
clear  that  s^^ainst  his  face,  made  brown  by 
constant  driving  in  the  open,  even  the  whites 
appeared  tinged  with  blue. 

"  You  must  see  the  cake  I  have  got  for 
you,  Kogcr,"  said  Mi's.  Foster,  as  she  handed 
him  a  cup  of  tea,  "before  I  cut  into  it 
— quite  a  work  of  art,  I  assure  yon ;  and 
I  ordered  it  on  purpose  at  the  cookery 
class." 

"  On  purpose  for  mo ! "  laughed  the 
young  man.  "  Really  I  how  kind  of  you  ! 
But  a  cake  hke  that  is  far  too  good  for  me. 
It  ought  to  be  eaten  to  slow  mnsic." 

"You  should  see  the  girl  who  made  it — 
she  is  perfectly  charming  1  And  so  clever  ! 
If  only  I  were  a  man,  now,  I  should  be  in 
love  with  her  by  this  time.  Jolin  says— he 
has  not  seen  her,  you  know— that  he  is  tired 
of  hearing  me  talk  about  her.  I  have  heard 
that  she  was  once  engaged  to  be  married, 
but  family  matters  obliged  her  to  break  off 
the  engagement  in  order  to  support  her 
mother  and  invalid  sister.  Noble  of  her, 
wasn't  it?  Bat  do  look  at  this  cake- 
there  is  quite  an  air  of  sentiment  about  it. 
You  must  seethe  motto  on  the  top  before  I 
cut  into  it !  " 

Roger  Graham  had  listened  attentively  to 


Mrs.  Foster's  chirpy  conversation  about  the 
fair  instructress  of  the  cookery  class,  but 
when  his  eyes  rested  on  the  cake  iield  out 
for  his  inspection,  his  interest  in  the  subject 
became  intense. 

"Very  nice  indeed — eh? — in  fact,  beau- 
tiful ! "  he  said,  suddenly  recalling  himself 
to  earth.  "What  did  you  say" — ^with  an 
assumption  of  carelessness  in  his  voice— "  was 
the  name  of  the  young  lady  who  made  this 
—  or — wonderful  work  of  art  ?  " 

"  Miss  Sinclair  is  her  name — Joan  Sinclair. 
A  pretty  name,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Very,"  said  the  young  man  in  a  sliglitly 
husky  voice. 

*  *  *  #  « 

"  John,"  said  kindly  Mrs.  Foster  to  her 
husband,  when  their  guest  had  retired  for  the 
night,  "  I  am  glad  Roger  is  getting  on  so 
well,  but  I  am  afraid  he  is  working  just  a 
little  too  hard.  Did  you  notice  how  quiet 
and  preoccupied  he  was  at  times  this  evening 
— almost  in  a  dream  ?  " 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  answered  Mr.  Foster,  "I 
am  afraid  a  doctor's  life  is  rather  haril  at 
best.  If  they  prosper,  they  are  worked  to 
death  ;  and  if  they  don't,  why,  they're  starved 
to  death." 

"  He  wants  a  good  wife  to  look  after  him 
and  make  him  take  care  of  himself,  that's 
what  he  wants  !  Yonng  men  never  have  any 
thought.  I  wish  I  had  invited  the  Smithson 
girls  to  dinner  to  meet  liim  !  " 

"  Ob,  leave  him  alone  !  "  exclaimed  easy- 
going Mr.  Foster.  "  If  he  wants  a  wife,  he'll 
find  one  for  himself — trust  him  !  " 

And  be  did. 

#  #  «  »  « 

A  few  months  later  a  certain  firm  of  con- 
fectioners in  Regent  Street,  who  own  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  the  excellence  of  their 
wedding-cakes,  received  a  somewhat  original 
order  for  one.  It  was  to  be  of  ample  dimen- 
sions and  richly  decorated,  with  the  words 
"  Dinna  Forget  "  on  a  twisted  scroll  arranged 
round  the  top  of  the  cake. 


HATS. 


I LOVE  to  see  the  hats  and  caps, 
Like  birds  each  on  his  perch ; 
The  little  simbuTnt  hats  for  school, 
And  the  pretty  ones  for  churcli. 

Some  of  them  smile  so  grave  and  sweet, 
And  some  are  full  of  jokes ; 

Bnt  all  of  them  have  human  faces. 
And  look  just  Uke  the  folks. 


They're  very  quiet  when  I'm  by, 

And  never  even  peep ; 
But  oh  I  the  times  they  have  at  night, 

When  we  are  all  asleep. 

They  go  off  flying  by  themselves, 
The  pink  one  goes  to  dances ; 

And  all  the  gipsy  hats  and  caps 
Follow  the  fields  and  fences. 

FL'SlilkCE  WILKINSON. 


BEAVER  WAYS. 

By  frank  H.  RISTEEN.* 


IT  is  early  in  April,  in  tlie  heart  of  the 
still  New  Brunswick  wilderness.  From 
tlie  onter  world  of  snnsliino  and  open 
ti(!lds  tlie  snow  lias  departed  for  the  most 
part,  and  fipring's  balmy  air  is  vocfd  with  the 
rash  and  mnrmur  of  little  hillside  streams, 
while  the  big  ones  in  the  valleys  fret  and 
fume  to  be  relieved  of  their  icy  fetters. 
But  how  is  it  here  in  the  shadowed  depths 
of  the  virgin  woods,  where  the  siren  voices 
are  the  last  to  be  heard  ?  Tiie  snow  is  still 
live  or  six  feet  deep  on  the  level  ;  the  nights 
arc  nearly  as  cold  as  in  mid-winter,  promptly 
nnfloingthe  feeble  efforts  put  forth  esicli  day 
by  the  northward  marching  sun.  The  latter 
has  only  sent  out  his  skirmisiiers  as  yet ; 
soon  there  will  come  the  earnest-  shock  of 
,  battle  when  the  chill  battalions  of  the  Frost 
King  will  yield  the  field  sullenly  to  the 
ardent  attack  of  his  ancient  foe. 

Up  the  sunken  snoTVshoe-path  that  leads 
to  a  homely  trapper's  shanty  two  men  walk 
wearily.  They  are  laden  with  furs  they  have 
tiiken  that  day  from  a  line  of  traps  about 
eigiit  miles  in  length,  and  are  Icg-w'cary 
fi'om  thei-r  long  struggle  with  the  cloying 
drifts.  One  of  these  men  is  Henry  Braith- 
waite,  the  famous  woodsman,  wlio  has  spent 
all  his  days  in  the  forest ;  the  other,  a  young 
amateur  sportsman,  whose  love  for  the  woods 
is  sufficient  to  induce  him,  as  a  matter  of 
friendship  and  recreation,  to  share  with  the 
professional  the  toils  and  trials  of  the  trap- 
ping season.  That  evening,  as  the  camp-fire 
roars  cheerily,  telling  with  a  thousand  fiery 
tongues  its  tale  of  triumph  to  the  surround- 


*  Copyright.  190!,  by  Frank  H.  RiBteen,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


ing  chill  and  gloom,  the  elder  man,  in 
response  to  his  companion's  questioning, 
discusses  freely  the  subject  of  beaver  ways. 

"  Beavers  are  not  as  numerous  over  the 
province  generally  as  they  were  twenty  years 
ago,  but  on  my  own  ground  they  are  about 
as  plentiful  as  ever,  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  always  made  it  a  point  to  leave  a  suffi- 
cient number  every  year  on  the  different 
streams  to  keep  the  stock  replenished.  The 
trapper  wlio  finds  a  beaver  family  and  never 
lots  up  until  he  has  wiped  tlicm  all  out  is 
pursuing  a  very  short-sighted  policy.  A 
female  beaver  will  bring  forth  from  two  to 
five  kittens  each  spring,  and  J  have  known 
them  to  have  sis,  and  in  one  case  seven,  in  a 
litter.  In  tins  country  the  kittens  are  born 
the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  fij'st  of  June. 
Tiie  animals  are  now  more  nnmerous  in 
Nortliumberland  and  Restigouche  than  any 
of  the  other  counties.  They  would  be 
numerous  in  Gloucester,  Madawaska,  and 
Victoria,  but  are  followed  up  too  closely 
by  the  Frenchmen,  who  never  give  them 
a  chance  to  breed.  In  the  southern  and 
western  counties  few  are  now  to  be  found. 
Tbe  pelts  at  present  arc  worth  about  nine 
shillings  a  pound.  They  vary  from  half  a 
pound  to  two  pounds  in  weight,  the  average 
being  about  one  and  a  quarter.  I  generally 
bring  in  from  thirty  to  sixty  skins  in  a  season. 
Most  of  these  go  to  the  London  market ; 
some  of  them  to  Montreal.  The  age  of  the 
beaver  makes  very  little  difference  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  fur.  Three  and 
four  year  olds  are  about  the  best,  as  the 
skins  are  more  pliable.  The  drop  in  Alaska 
seal  has  brought  down  the  value  of  beaver, 
because  the  latt^^i^^i^is^^^l^^inil^feit  the 
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former.  After  the  braver  skin  hiis  been 
phicked  and  dyed  to  resemble  seal  it  takes 
iin  expert  to  tell  the  difference. 

"  A  j^ood  many  stories  are  told  abonfc 
beavers  by  people  who  are  not  well  informed. 
Vox  instance,  it  is  claimed  that  they  use  their 
broad,  scaly  tails  sis  trowels  to  plaster  their 
houses  or  dams.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
simply  keep  lugging  up  mud  and  tramping 
over  it,  and  that  is  all  the  plastering  that  is 
done.  Then,  again,  it  is  stateji  that  they 
only  work  at  night.  4  have  often  seen  them 
working  in  the  daytime,  especially  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  it  freezes  too  hard 
at  night  for  them  to  cut  their  wood.  I 
have  known  them  to  come  out  of  their 
houses  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  but 
it  is  usnal  for  them  to  appear  at  three  o'clock 
and  work  till  dark.  The  Indians,  and  some 
white  men,  take  advantage  of  this  and  lie  in 
wait  to  shoot  them  when  they  show  up.  On 
warm  nights  in  the  early  autumn  they  are 
not  apt  to  he  seen  in  the  daytime.  For 
shooting  a  be;iver  in  the  water  the  shot-gun 
is  preferable  to  the  rifle.  Only  about  half 
of  the  animal's  head  sliows  above  the  surface, 
and  as  he  is  nearly  always  mider  full  head  of 
steam,  it  is  hard  to  stop  him  with  the  rifle. 
If  you  miss  yonr  beaver,  he  up-ends  and  dives 
like  a  shot,  liis  broad  tail  striking  the  water 
like  a  side  of  sole  leather.  I  believe  his 
object  in  spanking  the  water  is  to  put  the 
other  beavers  on  theh-  guard. 


"  In  some  respects  the  cleverness  of  tlie 
beaver  is  overrated,  lie  is  certainly  a  very 
good,  clean  workman  in  the  mason  and  car- 
penter line,  but  is  far  easier  to  trap  than  a 
fox  or  a  fisher.  When  you  are  lying  for 
bim  with  a  gun,  all  you  iiave  to  do  is  to  keep 
perfectly  still,  and  he  will  swim  right  up  to 
you,  but  the  slightest  whiff  of  human  scent 
will  send  him  to  the  bottom. 

"Beaver  dams  are  not  always  built  of 
sticks  and  mud.  I  have  seen  four  of  them 
built  entirely  of  stone.  At  Beaver  Brook 
Lake  there  is  an  old  stone  dam  about  forty 
rods  long.  When  this  dam  was  first  made, 
it  probably  was  cemented  with  leaves  and 
mud  ;  but  this  soft  material  washed  out 
after  a  while  without  materially  lowering 
the  dam,  and  when  a  new  family  of  beavers 
fell  heir  to  it,  they  had  water  enough  there 
without  having  to  raise  the  dam.  The 
beaver  is  a  great  worker,  hut  he  likes  to 
loaf  as  much  as  anyone  else  when  he  has  a 
chance.  For  instance,  when  he  can  find  an 
old  lumbennan's  dam,  it  is  a  regular  windfall 
for  him.  He  goes  right  to  work  and  ])lags 
up  the  old  g;ite\va.y,  and  soon  has  a  splendid 
fit-out.  It  makes  him  fairly  grin  to  strike 
such  a  snap  as  that.  But  I  have  seen  beavers 
that  didn't  seem  to  have  good  horse  sense. 
They  will  undertake  to  build  a  dam  in  a 
place  where  it  will  he  carried  away  with 
every  freshet,  while  within  ten  rods  of  it 
there  is  a  good,  safe  site.    Sometimes  thcj 
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•'  Swimming  down  the  canal  with  a  tree  five  timee  his  own  weight  in  tow." 
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"  If  he  can  s;et  hold  of  you  with  his  teeth, 
he  will  almost  tate  a  leg  off." 


will  picli  out  very  mean  places  for  food  and 
will  nearly  starve  in  tlie  winter,  tliougli  tliere 
is  plenty  of  good  poplur  and  birch  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

"  Some  people  who  write  stories  for  the 
papers  say  that  what  are  called  bank  beavers 
are  lazy  old  males  tliat  have  been  forced  out 
of  the  house  by  the  rest  of  the  family  because 
they  wouldn't  work.  I  wonder  what  kind 
of  a  spy-glass  the  man  had  who  saw  this 
taking  place.  Perhaps  he  was  a  mind-reader, 
who  could  figure  out  what  the  beavers  were 
thinkinjf  about.  Bank  beaversare  notalways 
males,  by  any  moans.  I  have  trapped  female 
bank  beavcrK  with  their  kittens.  The  fact 
is  that  when  beavers  take  to  tlie  bank,  it  is 
because  there  is  so  much  water  there  that 
they  dou't  need  a  dam,  or  because  there  is 
no  chance  to  build  a  dam.  That  is  why  you 
find  the  bank  beavers  mostly  on  lakes  or 
large  rivers,  which  they  are  unable  to  dam. 

"  A  full-grown  beaver  will  weigh  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds.  I  have  caught  a 
good  many  scaling  over  forty  pounds,  and 
have  been  told  by  very  reliable  people  that 
sixty  pounders  have  been  taken.  1  think 
the  b^ver,  if  he  could  only  keep  out  of  the 
trap,  would  live  to  a  ripe  old  age.  His 
growth  is  very  slow,  yet  he  sometimes  reaches 
a  remarkable  size,  with  every  sign  of  extreme 


age.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
he  is  liable  to  live  to  be  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  fur  of  the  l)eaver  is  at  its 
best  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  The  outer  and  longer 
coating  is  coarse  and  glossy, 
almost  black  in  colour ;  the 
under  coat  is  very  thick  and  silky,  nearly 
black  on  top  and  silver-grey  underneath. 

"  Tlie  beaver  is  really  a  sort  of  automatic 
pulp-mill,  grinding  up  almost  any  kind  of 
bark  that  comes  his  way.  I  once  measured 
a  white  bireh  tree,  twenty-two  inches  through, 
cut  down  by  a  beaver.  A  single  beaver 
generally,  if  not  always,  cuts  the  tree ;  and 
when  it  comes  down,  the  whole  family  fall 
to  and  have  a  regular  frolic  with  the  bark 
and  branches.  A  big  beaver  will  bring  down 
a  fair-sized  sapling,  say  three  inches  through, 
in  about  two  minutes,  and  a  large  tree  in 
about  an  hour.  Tlie  favourite  food  of  tlie 
animal  is  the  poplar  ;  next  comes  the  cherry, 
then  the  balm  of  Gilead.  They  are  fond  of 
all  kinds  of  maples,  and  will  eat  cedar,  hem- 
iock,  or  spnice.  In  some  places  they  feed 
principally  on  alders.  They  also  eat  the 
roots  of  many  kinds  of  water  plants.  When 
food  is  scarce,  they  will  consume  the  bark  of 
the  lai^est  trees. 

"  They  commence  to  build  their  houses 
and  yard  n\)  wood  for  tlie  winter  in  September ; 
sometimes,  however,  as  early  as  August,  and 
sometimes  as  late  as  October.  They  drag  in 
the  wood  from  all  directions  to.  the  pond, 
and  float  it  up  as  neaif)^&^^©i^i<ftbe  front 
of  the  lodge.  There  are  usuafly  two  doors 
to  a  beaver  house,  and  a  favourite  place  for 
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them  to  pile  their  wood  is  between  these 
openings.  A  large  quantity,  however,  ia  left 
out  in  the  open  pond,  very  little  of  which  is 
available  for  consumption,  because  when  tbe 
shallow  pond  freezes  up,  the  beavers  are  only 
able  to  reach  what  is  below  the  ice.  The 
size  of  the  house,  as  well  as  of  the  wood-pile 
stored  in  the  pond,  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  family.  An  average  house,  which  is 
circular  in  sliape,  will  measure  about  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  and  stand  from  three  to  six 
feet  above  tlie  surface  of  the  water.  I  have 
known  tliem  to  be  as  large  as  sixteen  and  as 
smalt  as  sis  feet  ia  diameter.  The  walls  are 
about  two  feet  thick,  and  even  witliout  the 
aid  of  winter's  masonry  are  strong  enough 
to  support  the  weight  of  a  full-grown  moose. 
After  the  rains  and  frosts  of  early  winter 
have  cemented  the  mass,  the  house  is  well- 
nigh  impr^nable.  It  is  perfectly  air-tight, 
and  being  steam-heated  by  the  beavers,  must 
be  very  warm  and  cosy  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Old  beavers  build  large  houses,  work  sys- 
tematically, and  go  in  for  comfort  generally. 

"  Bach  beaver  places  his  bed  neatly  against 
the  inner  surface  of  the  w"ali.  His  bedding 
is  composed  usually  of  wood  fibres  stripped 
fine,  like  an  Indian's  broom.  In  the  case 
of  lake  beaver,  with  whom  wood  is  scarce, 
blue  joint-grass  is  used  for  bedding.  This 
is  taken  out  frequently  and  a  fresh  supply 
brought  in,  for  the  beaver  is  a  most  cleanly 
animal,  and  his  couch  is  soon  fouled  by  his 
muddy  occupation.  Occasionally  a  beaver 
house  is  found  with  a  root  or  stump  running 
up  tiirongh  the  centre,  around  which  the 
beds  are  ranged. 

"  The  two  outlets  from  the  lodge  are  built 
on  an  incline  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  I 
think  the  intentiou  is  that  if  an  enemy  comes 
in  at  one  door,  the  beavers  can  leave  by  the 
other.  The  mud  with  which  the  roof  is 
pliBtered  is  mostly  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pond  close  to  the  house,  sometimes 
leaving  quite  a  ditch  there,  which  is  handy,  as 
giving  the  beavers  room  to  move  about  when 
tlie  ice  gets  thick.  As  the  ice  freezes  down 
to  the  bottom,  the  beavers  extend  a  trench 
from  ihis  ditch  out  farther  into  the  pond,  to 
enable  them  to  reach  their  food.  This  trench 
is  sometimes  ten  rods  in  length.  They  will 
often  cut  a  canal  about  three  feet  wide  from 
one  lake  to  another,  if  the  intervening  ground 
ia  barren  and  the  surface  level.  Sometimes 
they  will  excavate  an  underground  canal 
between  the  lakes.  If  the  house  is  on  a  lake 
and  there  is  a  wide  strip  of  barren  between 
the  house  and  the  edge  of  the  woods,  they 
will  cut  a  canal  clear  up  to  the  edge  of  the 


woods,  so  that  they  can  float  their  stuff  down. 
To  sec  a  beaver  swimming  down  the  canal 
with  a  tree  five  times  his  own  weight  in  tow 
is  an  amusing  sight.  He  has  a  good  deal  the 
same  look  of  mingled  triumph  and  responsi- 
bility on  his  face  as  tlie  man  who  is  lugging 
home  his  Thanksgiving  turkey. 

"  lb  is  very  seldom  that  the  house  is 
located  on  or  near  the  dam.  Beaver  dams 
vary  a  good  deal  in  height,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  bank  and  the  depth  of  water, 
seldom,  however,  measuring  over  seven  feet.. 
They  are  often  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  sloping  up  to  a  width  of  from  one 
to  three  feet  on  top,  and  are  usually  water- 
tight. They  are  very  firmly  constructed  and 
will  last  for  years,  as  a  rule,  after  the  beavers 
have  left  them.  Where  beavers  have  seldom 
been  disturbed,  tiiey  can  be  captured  by 
making  a  small  break  in  the  dam  and 
setting  a  trap  for  them  when  they  come  to 
repair  the  leak.  But  where  they  have  been 
much  hunted — and  they  are  mostly  all  pretty 
well  posted  nowadays — this  plan  is  a  poor 
one.  The  beavers  will  promenade  on  top  of 
the  dam  and  smell  around  the  trap  to  see 
w'hat  is  the  matter  ;  and  when  you  visit  the 
trap,  you  are  liable  to  find  in  it  nothing  but 
a  bunch  of  sticks.  A  beaver  colony  may 
use  the  same  dam  for  a  number  of  years, 
especially  when  it  is  at  the  outlet  or  inlet  of 
a  lake,  but  they  will  usually  build  a  new 
house  every  year.  I  think  they  do  this  on 
the  ground  of  cleanliness,  on  which  point 
they  are  very  particular. 

"  As  compared  w^ith  the  otter  or  mink, 
the  beaver  is  a  very  slow  swimmer.  His 
front  legs  hang  by  his  sides,  and  he  uses 
only  his  webbed  hind-feet.  It  is  easy  to 
capture  him  with  a  canoe  if  yon  can  find 
him  in  shallow  water.  He  is  a  most  deter- 
mined fighter,  but  clumsy  and  easy  to 
handle.  If  he  can  get  hold  of  you  with 
his  teeth,  he  will  ahnost  take  a  leg  off — so 
yon  want  to  watch  him  sharply.  The  proper 
place  to  grab  him,  with  safety  to  yourself,  is 
by  the  tail. 

"  The  only  enemy  the  beaver  really  lisis  to 
fear  is  man.  The  bear  and  the  lynx  still 
hunt  him  sometimes,  but  not  witli  much 
success.  I  have  known  a  bear  to  go  down 
into  four  feet  of  water  and  haul  a  beaver 
out  of  a  trap.  The  lynx  occasionally  catches 
a  small  beaver  on  the  bank,  or  in  a  shallow 
brook,  but  a  full-grown  specimen  is  too 
much  for  him  to  handle.  Tlie  intelligence 
of  wild  animals  in  some  respects  is  superior 
to  tliat  of  men.  They  never  li<\\;e  a  swelled 
head ;  never  bite  off  more  than  they  can 
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comfortably  digest.   Each  fellow  knows  what 

he  is  able  to  tackle  and  get  away  with  with- 
out injuring  his  health.  The  bear  has  too 
much  sense  to  tackle  the  porcupine,  and  all 
hands  liue  up  to  give  the  skunk  the  right 
of  way. 

"  As  soon  as  the  lakes  and  streams  open 
in  the  spring,  the  old  males,  and  all  the  two 
and  three  year  olds,  start  off  on  a  regular 
excursion  and  ramble  over  the  brooks  and 
lakes  for  miles  around,  the  old  females 
remaining  at  home  to  rear  their  young. 


very  human.  If  the  trapper  comes  along, 
and  her  mate  is  taken,  she  goes  skimiishing 
as  soon  as  possible  for  another  husband. 

"  Xear  the  root  of  the  beavei''s  tail  are 
glands  whicii  hold  a  thick,  musty  substance 
called  the  castoreuTii,  which  is  used  by 
trappers  to  scent  their  bait.  When  I  want  to 
shoot  a  beaver,  I  get  out  njy  bottle  of  cas- 
toreum  and  pull  the  cork.  The  beaver  will 
swim  right  up  within  range  as  soon  as  he 
catches  the  scent.  When  trapping  in  the 
autumn,  which  I  seldom  do,  I  generally  daub 


"They  can  be  captured  hy  nuikin^  a  small  lirenk  in  the  dnm  tmA  setting  a  trap 
for  them  when  they  come  to  repair  the  leak." 


In  fact,  the  mother  beavers  remain  at  home 
all  summer,  ^\\u\o  the  rest  of  the  tribe  I'ange 
about  until  September,  when  they  commence 
to  club  together  again.  The  kittens  gener- 
ally reuiain  with  the  mother  for  two  years. 
When  they  are  three  years  old,  tliey  mate  and 
start  off  on  their  own  hook.  You  "Can  only 
tell  the  newly  wedded  couple  by  the  small, 
snug  house  they  build.  They  seem  to  be  very 
devoted  to  each  other,  but  I  have  noticed  one 
point  about  the  young  she  beaver  that  is 


a  little  of  the  substance  on  a  dry  stub  a 
few  yards  away  from  the  shore.  The  trap 
is  set  about  three  inches  under  water,  where 
the  beaver  climbs  up  on  the  bank,  a  bunch 
of  poplar  being  generally  used  for  bait. 
When  trapping  in  the  winter,  you  cannot 
use  the  castoreum,  as  the  trap  must  be  set 
under  the  ice,  where  the  scent  has  no 
effect.  ^  I 

"Some  old  tl4^peii)8iV«EMel0^ttiig  traps 
under  the  ice,  cut  four  stakes,  three  of  green 
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poplar  and  the  otlier  of  some  kind  of  dry 
wood.  Tliese  are  driven  down  through  the 
hole  in  the  iue  close  to  the  house,  solidly 
into  tlio  bottom,  forming  w  square  about  a 
foot  each  way.  The  trap  is  set  and  lowered 
carefully  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  two 
hooked  sticks,  the  ring  on  the  chain  being 
slipped  over  the  dry  stake.  Tliis  is  not  a 
sure  plan  at  all.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  bea\"er  from  cuttini^  off  the  poplai^s  above 
the  trap  and  carrying  them  away.  In  fact, 
if  the  beaver  gets  ifi  the  trap,  he  is  simply 
playing  in  hard  luck.  The  best  way  is  to 
shove  down  a  small,  dry  tree,  with  three  or 
four  branches  sticking  out,  on  which  the 
trap  can  be  set,  and  place  the  bait  above  it 
in  such  a  fashion  that  tlie  beaver  will  Imve 
to  step  on  the  trap  to  reach  it.  But  if  the 
water  is  shallow  enough,  the  safest  way  is 
to  place  yonr  trap  on  the  bottom.  It  is,  of 
course,  all  important  that  the  beaver  should 
drown  soon  after  he  is  caught ;  otherwise 
you  are  very  apt  to  get  nothing  but  a  claw, 
especially  if  he  is  caught  by  the  fore-foot, 
wiiich  can  be  twisted  off  very  easily. 

"  The  cutting  of  a  hole  in  the  ice  and 
other  disturbances  caused  by  setting  the 
trap,  of  course,  scare  the  beavers  in  the 
house,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  catch  any 
for  two  or  three  nights.  But  the  beavers 
cannot  escape,  are  very  hungry  for  fresh 
food,  and  after  they  get  over  their  panic  will 
readily  walk  into  the  trap. 

The  ability  of  a  beaver  to  remain  under 
water  for  a  long  time  is  really  not  so  hard 
a  problem  as  it  looks.  When  the  lake  or 
pond  is  frozen  over,  a  beaver  will  come  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  ice  and  expel  his 


breath  so  that  it  forms  a  wide,  flat  bubble. 
The  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  ice  and 
water,  is  purified,  and  the  beaver  breathes 
it  in  again.  This  operation  he  can  repeat 
several  times.  The  otter  and  musk-rat  do 
the  same  thing.  When  the  ice  is  thin  and 
clear,  I  have  often  seen  the  musk-rat  attached 
to  his  bubble,  and  by  pounding  on  the  ice 
have  driven  him  away  from  it,  whereupon 
he  drowns  in  a  very  short  time. 

"  It  almost  takes  a  burglar-pi'oof  safe  to 
hold  a  uewly  captured  beaver.  I  once 
caught  an  old  one  and  two  kittens  up  the 
north  branch  of  the  Sou'west  Miramichi, 
put  them  in  a  barrel,  and  brought  them 
down  to  Miramichi  Lake.  That  night  the 
old  beaver  gnawed  a  hole  through  the 
barrel  and  escaped,  leaving  her  kittens 
behind.  They  were  so  young  that  I  had  no 
way  of  feeding  them,  so  released  them  in 
the  hope  that  the  mother  might  find  them. 
Soon  afterwards  I  caught  a  very  large  inale 
beaver.  I  made  a  log  pen  for  him  of  dry 
spruce,  but  the  second  night  he  cut  a  log  out 
and  disappeared.  Beavers,  when  alarmed, 
generally  make  up  stream,  so  I  went  up  the 
brook  to  where  a  little  branch  came  in,  and 
thought  I  would  give  that  a  look,  and  I 
hadn't  gone  more  than  ten  rods  before  I 
came  across  my  old  friend  sitting  up  in  the 
bed  of  the  brook,  having  a  lunch  on  a  stick 
he  haxl  cut.  He  actually  looked  as  if  he 
knew  he  was  playing  truant  when  he  caught 
sight  of  me  out  of  the  si(Je  of  his  eye.  I 
picked  him  up  by  the  tail,  brought  him 
back,  put  him  in  the  pen,  supplied  him  with 
l)lenty  of  fresh  poplar,  and  he  never  gave  me 
any  more  trouble." 


The  transfer  of  TOMPKINS'S  GHOST 


By  albert  LEK* 


I KNEW  Tompkins  well.  That's  why  I 
believe  this  story.  When  I  say  I  believe 
this  story,  I  don't  mean  that  I'm  pre- 
pared to  accept  it  as  McCurdy  tells  it ;  for 
McCurdy  has  been  on  the  road  many  long 
years,  and  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  make  tlie 
Recording  Aiigel  work  overtime.  But  J  will 
stand  by  the  facts,  for  these  can  be  pnived, 
and  I'll  let  McCurdy  be  responsible  for  the 
trimmings.  After  all,  it  would  seem  that  he 
exaggerates  less  on  this  yarn  than  on  any  he 
ever  tells — and  I've  heard  him  tell  many, 
and  this  one  many  times.  Probably  even  he 
can  see  that  this  requires  no  embellishments. 
The  cijrarette  incident  may  be  true — for 
Tompkins  was  an  inveterate  cigarette  smoker, 
—but  I  want  to  go  on  recoi'd  riglit  here  as 
doubting  it.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
doubting  it  because  I  put  perfect  faith  in  all 
the  rest ;  and  I  believe  the  rest — not  because 
I  can  bring  myself  to  bflieve  anything 
McCurdy  may  say,  but  because  I  knew 
Tompkins,  and  I  don't  think  Tompkins 
would  lie,  even  after  death. 

Tompkins  was  a  very  promising  young 
man.  He  and  I  started  out  from  New  York 
about  the  same  time.  His  line  was  jewellery, 
and  his  territory  was  the  middle  west  ;  I  was 
trying  to  sell  shirts  and  neckties  to  the  same 
crowd,  but  they  had  not  been  educated  up  to 
cheviots  and  madrasses  in  those  days,  and 
after  a  year  of  it  I  switched  to  patent 
medicines,  and  now  I  don't  have  to  work. 
Tompkins  had  good  luck  from  the  start,  and 
he  might  have  been  following  the  Cup 
defender  on  a  steam-yacht  to-day  if  it  had 
not  been  for  poker ;  hut  his  good  luck  there 
ruined  him.  Too  nmch  good  luck  is  worse 
than  none,  because  it  amounts  to  about  the 
same  thing  at  the  turn.  Tompkins's  turn 
was  a  sharp  turn,  and  it  was  not,  ui  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  but  straight  down.  I  was 
with  him  just  before  it,  and  F  got  back  to 
Sc.  Jo.  just  in  time  for  the  funeral. 

Tompkins  used  to  do  the  cities  and  the 
big  towns.  I  did,  too ;  but  I  made  buggy 
trips  among  the  farmers,  besides,  so  I  used  to 
lose  track  of  Tompkins  for  weeks  at  a  time. 


*  Copyrisht,  1903,  by  Albert  Lee,  in  the  United 
States  of  America, 


When  I  found  him  again,  he  always  had  some 
big  poker  story  to  tell,  and  he  never  would 
listen  to  my  warnings  about  what  would 
happen  if  they  got  a  line  on  him  at  head- 
quarters. A  man  who  sells  jewels  and  carries 
a  few  thousands  in  samples  around  with  him 
ought  not  to  play  poker.  But  Tompkins  was 
a  born  gambler  ;  and  the  more  he  played,  the 
better  he  sold.    That's  a  fact. 

But  one  night,  in  St,  Jo.,  a  slick  gentle- 
man named  Isaac  Biumenstein,  fresh  from 
Denver,  got  into  t^e  game,  McCurdy  insists 
on  calling  him  Blumensfee/i.  "  Ikey "  is 
good  enough  for  me  ;  it's  easier,  too.  But 
Ikey  was  not  easy.  He  was  the  hardest 
proposititin  that  c\'er  struck  the  crowd,  and 
in  three  nights  he  had  made  Tompkins  look 
like  thirty  cents.  As  I  said  before,  1  was 
showing  neckties  to  tlie  farmers  about  that 
time,  or  McCurdy  might  never  have  had  this 
story  to  toll.  But  McCurdy  was  in  the  game 
on  the  last  night,  and  he  says  Tompkins,  who 
had  tieen  dropping  coin  steadily  for  three 
nights,  came  in  with  a  wad  like  a  bolstei-. 
Ikey  was  there,  too,  and  in  four  hours'  play 
Ikey  had  the  wad.  That's  tlie  last  they  ever 
saw  of  Ikey,  and,  what's  worse,  it's  the  last 
they  ever  saw  of  Tompkins. 

He  left  suddenly  the  next  day  and  went 
down  to  Oastleton,  about  an  hoiu-  out  from 
St.  Jo.  He  used  to  call  there  every  other 
trip.  He  went  to  the  Porter  House,  as 
usual,  and  they  gave  him  a  big  room  in  the 
wing  on  the  second  floor.  The  windows  look 
out  on  an  orchard  that  belongs  to  the  big 
man  of  the  town — I  foi^et  his  name  now. 
At  any  rate,  the  room  was  in  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  Tompkins  could  have  practised 
on  a  cornet  without  waking  the  policeman 
out  in  front  on  the  main  street.  I  only 
mention  this  fact  to  show  how  easy  it  was 
for  a  burglar  to  get  into  Tompkins's  room 
without  being  lieard  or  seen,  even  in  a  town 
as  big  as  Caafcleton.  And  that's  just  what 
happened.  They  found  poor  Tompkins  lying 
across  the  bed  with  a  broken  head  the  next 
morning,  and  only  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars'-worth  of  scarf-pins  and  sleeve-buttons 
left  in  the  bottom  of  his  sample-case.  The 
window  was  open,  a  chair  was  upset,  and 
they  found  a  hat'^'that  did  nqt,  belong  to 
3  2  F 
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Tompkins.  Of  course,  the  jiapers  were  full 
of  it.  I  got  the  story  tlie  next  day  in  Cob- 
ville.  JlcCnrcly  liad  lieanl  of  it  at  once  and 
was  in  Oastietoii  that  afternoon.    There  was 


work  overtime." 

a  lot  of  red  tape  with  the  coroner  and  the 
police,  but  finally  McCurdy  brought  the  body 
up  to  St.  Jo.  and  we  buried  poor  Tompkins 
there. 

Now,  up  to  this  i)oint  of  the  story  I'll 

answer  for  the  details  myself.  From  now 
on,  for  Ji,  short  space,  we've  got  to  take 


MeCurdy's  word  for  it.  T  would  scarcely 
bcliijve  McCurdy  under  oath,  but  I  believe 
this  story — all  except  tliat  paxt  al>out  the 
ci^mrette^ — and  I  believe  it  because  I  <;an't 
see  how  McCurdy  could  have  found  out 
what  he  knew  unless  things  happened  as  he 
says  they  liappened.  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts, 
either  ;  but  I  make  an  exception  in  this  case, 
because  I  can't  dodge  it. 

McCurdy  was  in  Castleton  about  four 
months  after  Tompkins's  deatii.  McCurdy's 
line  was  soap,  and  he  is  known  all  through 
that  country  as  the  worst— but  that's  dif- 
ferent. McCurdy  went  to  the  Porter  House, 
of  course.  A\^e  all  used  to  go  there.  It  was 
early  fall,  it  was  night,  and  the  rain  was 
coining  down — well,  they  can  manufacture 
about  as  nasty  a  line  of  weather  in  a  small 
Missouri  town  as  in  any  place  I  know.  The 
hotel  was  jammed.  Tliey  weren't  going  to 
take  McCurdy.  But  it  was  a  new  clerk  who 
tried  to  switch  McCurdy  to  the  other  hotel, 
and  he  never  would  have  tried  it  if  he  had 
known  the  wealtb  of  McCurdy's  vocabulary. 
Finally,  they  offered  him  a  cot  in  the  hall, 
but  just  then  the  night  clerk  came  on,  and 
he  knew  Mc('iu'dy,  and  he  said  they'd  give 
him  the  haunted  room.  McCurdy  gave  tlicTU 
the  laugh  ;  but  when  they  told  him  it  was 
the  room  where  poor  Tompkins  had  been 
killed,  he  leaned  over  the  counter  and  asked 
questions. 

They  told  him  that  about  a  month  after 
the  murder,  a  man  who  had  been  assigned 
to  that  room  came  howling  down  the  stairs 

at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  said 
he  had  seen  a  ghost.  They  could  not  get 
him  to  go  back  ;  but  the  clerk  put  it  all 
down  to  the  grape.  A  week  later,  there 
was  the  same  performance  ail  over  again, 
with  another  man  who  had  never  heard 
of  Tompkins  or  Tompkins's  ghost.  Then 
the  Porter  House  people  began  to  take 
it  seriously,  and  they  waited  for  a  good 
customer  to  try  that  room  on.  The  right 
thing  came  along  in  the  person  of  a  Baptist 
minister.  They  put  him  in  the  haunted 
room,  and  they  all  sat  up  that  night  in  the 
bar  awaiting  developments— the  clerk,  the 
bar-keep,  old  man  Porter  himself,  and  the 
cop.  But  the  parson  was  game,  I  guess, 
because  he  never  squealed.  He  came  down 
at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  though 
looking  pretty  yellow,  and  paid  his  bill  and 
went  to  the  depot  lunch  counter  for  break- 
f^t.  Nobody  had  the  nerve  to  ask  him  any 
questions  ;  but  since  then  the  Porter  people 
had  not  put  anyone  in  that  room  until  the 
night  McCurdy  came  along  and  used  bad 
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language  and  said  he  had  known  Tompkins, 
and  did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  and  was  ready 
to  pulverise  the  man  that  tried  any  mas- 
querading on  him  during  the  night.  So 
they  gave  him  the  key  and  a  pitcher  of  ice- 
water,  and  McCiirdy  went  upstairs  to  l)ed. 

It  was  a  good-sized  room,  witli  two  windows 
facing  the  orchard  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
There  was  a  double  bed,  a  bureau,  a  wash- 
stand,  a  table  hi  the  middle  of  the  floor,  a 
great  easy-chair,  and  a  few  cane-bottom 
chairs  scattered  around  to  fill  up  space. 
McCurdy  locked  the  door  and  put  one  of  the 
chairs  against  it,  because  lie  had  his  suspicions 
about  a  joke.  Then  he  looked  out  of  the 
window  into  the  orchard,  where  the  trees 
were  rocking  and  sputtering  in  the  storm, 
and  reflected  that  it  would  be  a  mighty 
enthusiastic  ghost  who  would  try  to  come  in 
by  that  ront-e  that  night.  He  put  tlie  water- 
pitcher  on  a  (^hair  near  the  head  of  the  l>ed, 
and  determined  to  baptise  any  joker  who 
disturbed  him  in  the  night.  Then  he 
turned  in. 

He  says  he  went  to  sleep  right  away,  but 
awoke  a(  er  a  while  with  a  queer  sort  of 
sensation,  as  if  somebody  was  in  the  room. 
The  storm  had  blown  over  by  this  time,  and 
the  moon  was  shining  dimly  through  the 
half-drawn  curtains,  giving  just  light  enough 
to  distingui.sli  the  objects  in  the  room. 
McCurdy  turned  over,  and  although  Jie  felt 
he  was  only  about  half  awake,  he  plainly 
distinguished  the  form  of  a  man  sitting  in 
the  armchair.  He  admits  he  was  startled  !it 
first ;  then  he  began  to  get  angry,  and  iie 
i-eached  cautiously  out  towards  the  water- 
pitcher,  intending  to  make  a  jump  for  the 
fellow  in  the  chair.  Bnt  he  stopped  half- 
way and  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  hecause 
the  thing  in  the  chair  was  the  weirdest  thing 
he'd  ever  seen.  It  looked  like  a  figure  in  a 
fog,  and,  what's  more,  it  looked  like  Tompkins. 
McCurdy  stared  and  stared,  and  then  ho 
coughed  and  sat  up  straight  in  bed,  just  to 
I)e  sure  he  was  awake.  The  figure  in  the 
chair  turned  and  said— 

"Ah  !  you  are  awake  at  last.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  you." 

McCurdy  gasped.  No  human  voice  ever 
sounded  like  that.  It  was  like  Tompkins 
speaking  in  another  room  ;  but  the  words 
were  audible  and  distinct.  McCnrdyfelt  the 
cold  chills  going  u}>  and  down  hiswpine.  He 
tried  to  say  something,  but  he  cojdd  not. 
Then  the  ghost  spoke  again. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

McCurdy  i)ulled  his  watch  out  from  under 
the  pillow  and  managed  to  answer — 


"  Almost  two  o'clock." 

"  XouVe  kept  me  waiting  just  two  hom-s," 
said  the  thing  in  the  chair. 

"Sorry,"  ventured  McCurdy,  for  he  did 
not  have  any  words  to  waste. 

"It's  of  no  consequence,"  continued  the 
ghost  (juietly.  "  Fm  used  to  waiting.  I 
liave  plenty  of  time.  In  fact,  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do.  If  I  had  waked  you  up,  you 
would  probalily  have  cut  and  run  like  the 
otlicr  fellows.  You  aren't  going  to  run,  are 
yon  ?  " 

McCurdy  could  not  have  walked. 

"  I  guess  not,"  he  said. 

"  Because  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question," 
resumed  the  ghost,  "  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  me  that  it  should  be  answered. 
The  first  two  fellows  would  not  even  wait  for 
me  to  ask  it,  and  the  minister  just  pulled  the 
clothes  over  his  head  and  prayed," 

"  I'll  wait,"  said  McCnrdy. 

The  ghost  got  up  out  of  the  armchair  and 
moved  across  the  rooin.  As  he  passed  in 
front  of  the  window,  McCnrdy  conld  see 
right  through  him — and  then  he  was  sure  it 
was  a  ghost.  He  got  a  good  look  at  the 
face,  too,  and  he  shouted — 

"  Billy  Tompkins  !  " 

The  spectre  paused  and  gazed  at  McCurdy, 
McCurdy  said — 
I'm  McCurdy." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  whispered  the  ghost,  "  I'm 
glad  to  see  you,  Mac.  I  knew  some  of  you 
fellows  would  be  along  pretty  soon.  Have 
you  got  any  cigarettes  'i  " 

"  On  the  table,"  replied  McCurdy,  and 
then  he  ki\f!>r  it  was  Tompkins.  The  ghost 
found  the  cigarettes,  lighted  one,  and  sat 
down  again  in  the  big  uiiair.  He  inhaled 
the  smoke,  and  McCurdy  could  see  it  go 
down  his  throat  into  his  body  and  down  into 
his  legs.  He  never  blew  it  out  again,  so 
that  the  more  he  smoked,  the  more  substan- 
tial and  opaijue  he  became.  When  he  had 
finished  alwut  three  cigarettes,  McCardy 
could  no  longer  see  tiirough  him.  He  was 
in  the  pi-esence  of  a  greyish  wiiite  replica  of 
Tompkins. 

"  How  alwut  tliat  question  ?  "  he  asked 
finally.' 

"Coming,"  said  the  ghost.  "But  you 
don't  mind  a  little  ancient  history  first,  do 
you  ? " 

McCurdy  said  he  didn't. 

■'  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  ahout  that  last 
night  in  St.  Jo.,  where  Ikey  got  all  there  was 
coming  to  him.  You  remember  the  wad  I 
had  ?  You  remember,  too,  tlj^rtj^'d  been 
losing  straight  for  three  days  ?  'O 
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McCurdj  remembered  all  these  things. 

"I  bauked  on  my  hick,"  continued  the 
ghost ;  "  and  the  day  of  that  game,  I — I — I — 
hypotiiecated  practically  the  entire  contents 
of  my  sample-case." 

"  Where  ?  "  cried  McCurdy. 

The  ghost  of  Tompkins  told  him  who  his 
uncle  was  in  St.  Jo. 

"  I  got  three  thousand,"  added  fclie  ghost, 
"  and  then  Ikey  got  it.  That  settled  me.  I 
knew  ic  was  all  up  then.  I.  was  a  thief,  and 
there  was  no  way  out.  I  bought  a  little 
wliite  powder  that'a  travelling  medico  told 
me  about  once,  and  I  came  down  here  and 
swallowed  it.  I  did  not  write  any  letters  or 
send  any  farewells  ;  I  just  took  my  medicine 
and  went  to  bed.  I  was  about  getting  un- 
conscious— for  it  was  one  of  these  opium 
things  that  lets  you  off  easy  and  takes  a  long 
time  doing  it— when  that  fellow  crawled  in 
at  the  window  and  made  for  the  sample-case. 
I  ought  to  have  let  him  alone,  but  I  did  not. 
1  got  u]),  and  we  clinched,  and  the  poor  fool 
cracked  me  on  the  head  with  something 
hard.  I  fell  across  the  bed  with  a  gash  in 
my  forehead,  and  the  burglar  thought  lie  had 
done  for  me.  He  lost  his  nerve  and  skipped 
without  even  taking  a  pin.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  was  found  dead.  Kow,  did  I  commit 
suicide  or  was  I  murdered  ? " 

McCurdy  has  had  a  good  many  questions 
hred  at  him  in  his  time,  hut  he  gives  the 
championship  to  this  one  uf  Tompkins's  ghost. 
He  was  so  staggered  by  it  that  he  got  up  out 
of  bed  and  counted  his  fingers  and  toes  to 
see  if  he  was  awake.  Tlien  he  sat  down 
again  and  just  gazed  vacantly  at  the  smoky 
apparition. 

The  ghost  did  not  seem  to  mind,  because 
pretty  soon  he  began  talking  again. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  very  plea- 
sant to  be  the  ghost  of  a  murdered  man ;  for 
in  the  first  place,  you're  visible,  and  that 
scares  people  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  you 
liave  to  roam  about  the  spot  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  that  gets  tire- 
some. Tiie  spiritual  remains  of  a  suicide 
are  invisible,  and  are  boond  by  no  such 
conventions." 

"  Strange,"  muttered  McCurdy. 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  ghost.  *'  It  is 
only  natural,  as  you  will  learn  when  you 
become  a  ghost." 

McCurdy  shuddered,  but  he  pulled  himself 
together  and  asked — 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  Hanged 
if  I  know  who  killed  you  !  " 

"  But  he's  been  aiTested,"  said  the  ghost. 
*'  He's  locked  up  in  the  gaol  here  now.  H' 


you  can  find  some  way  to  prove  in  court  that 
I  killed  myself,  you'll  release  me  from  the 
Porter  House  and  save  the  life  of  that  poor 
devil  of  a  burglar  !  " 

"  But  don't  you  know  whether  you  com- 
mitted suicide  or  not  ? "  asked  McCurdy. 

"That  does  not  make  any  difference," 
replied  the  ghost  impatiently.  "  It  is  not 
tlie  facts  in  the  case  that  affect  my  condition, 
it's  what  the  living  world  believes  to  be  the 
facta.  So  long  as  people  think  I  was  nuii'- 
dered,  I'll  have  to  haunt  this  room." 

Well,  to  wind  ,up  McCurdy's  end  of  tlie 
story — the  two- of  them  talked  there  for  an 
hour  or  more,  and  the  ghost  gave  McCurdy 
ail  the  facts,  atid  McCurdy  promised  to  do 
what  he  could.  Then  the  ghost  said  McCurdy 
had  better  get  some  sleep,  and  he  wished 
him  good-night  and  disappeared  through  the 
wall,  leaving  behind  him,  McCurdy  says, 
nothing  but  a  strong  odour  of  stale  cigarette 
smoke. 

At  this  point  of  the  story  I  can  take  up 
the  thread  of  it  myself,  for  everybody  knows 
what  McCurdy  did  the  next  day  ;  and  he 
could  not  have  done  it  all  if  he  had  not  seen 
Tompkins's  ghost.  Mind  you,  McCurdy  did 
not  know  the  burglar  had  been  arrested 
until  the  ghost  told  him,  and  nobody  knew 
that  Tompkins  had  pawned  his  samples  the 
day  before  he  went  to  Oastleton.  I  was  in 
St.  Jo.,  and  I  got  a  telegram  from  McCurdy 
telling  me  to  go  to  a  certain  joint  and  find 
t)ut  if  Tompkins's  stuff  was  there.  I  did  not 
understand  at  first ;  but  I  went,  and  sure 
enough,  there  it  was.  I  thought,  of  course, 
tlie  thief  iiad  owned  up,  but  he  had  not. 
Tlie  poor  fellow,  ever  since  his  arrest,  had 
consistently  maintained  that  he  had  not 
taken  anything  from  Tompkins's  room  that 
night,  and  the  Oastleton  police  had  been 
putting  him  through  the  thirty-third  degree 
'to  make  him  give  up.  I  telegraphed  to 
McCurdy  that  I  had  found  the  things,  and 
the  date  they  were  pawned,  which  was  hvo 
day^  before  the  hurglanj.  But  I  did  not 
realise  that  at  the  time. 

McCurdy  saw  the  point,  of  coni-se,  and  he 
was  t^ilking  Dutch  to  that  burglar's  lawyer 
inside  of  half  an  hour.  The  lawyer  wanted 
tfl  know  where  McCurdy  got  iiis  facts,  but 
McCurdy  would  not  tell.  He  was  not  going 
to  be  laughed  at  for  seeing  ghosts.  The 
lawyer,  however,  said  McCurdy  had  a  good 
tip,  and  he  came  on  to  St.  Jo.  with  him. 
They  picked  me  up  there,  and  McC^urdy  told 
me  the  story.  I  was  going  to  drop  the 
whole  business  then  and  there,  because  I 
thought  it  was  too  serious  ai^matter  for 
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"He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  because  the  thing  in  the  chnir  wnn  the  weirdest  thing  he'd  ever  seen." 


McOurdy  to  take  the  occasion  to  build  a 
castle  like  that.  But  he  was  in  dead  earnest. 
He  got  two  doctors  and  a  Board  of  Health 

permit ;  they  exhumed  the  body,  and  the 
post-mortem,  or  post-bury'em,  or  wha^ver 
you  call  it,  showed  that  Tompkins  had  taken 
cnouf^h  poisou  to  kill  a  regiment. 

"When  the  case  came  up  for  trial,  a  few 
months  later,  that  country  lawyer  just  spread- 
eagled  aU  over  the  court-room.  He  proved 
suicide,  and  the  burglar  was  let  off  with  six 


months.  The  papers  were  full  of  it,  but 
McCurdy  kept  dark,  and  that  little  sis-by- 
nine  farmer  of  an  attorney  f<ot  si  reputation 
for  astuteness  and  keen  insight  and  shrewd- 
ness that  put  liini  at  the  liead  of  the  ^lissouri 
bar  with  a  jump.  Xow  he  wears  sliirts  with 
the  cuffs  sewed  on  to  tlie  sleeves,  and  spells 
"  fee  "  with  a  capital  F. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it.  This  is  the  only 
ghost  story  I  ever  believed,  because  it's  the 
only  one  that  can  be  proved  ;  fcdd  I  don't 
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HORAS:  NON:  NVMERO:  NISI:  SERENAS. 


A GARDEN  which  an  old  red  viaSX  encloses, 
Where  sighing  lilies  hang  their  love- 
pale  heads, 

And  burgeoned  clusters  of  old-fashioned  roses 

Bend  o'er  herbaceous  beds; 
Here  Myosotis,  in  her  maiden  manner, 

Murmurs  "Forget  me  not  I "  between  her 

tears  ; 

And  Iris,  spreading  like  a  kingly  banner, 
Streams  above  sheaves  of  spears ! 


White  billowy  pinks  suffuse  a  balmy  fragrance 
Spiced  with  the  scent  of  sandal-wood  and 
clove, 

And  honeysuckles,  looped  in  golden  vagrance, 

Transpire  the  breath  of  love. 
A  close-trimmed  box-hedge  skirts  the  jewelled 

border, 

Within  whose  bounds  a  springy  lawn  expands, 
And  centrally,  as  fits  the  Sun's  recorder, 
A  moss-grown  Dial  stands. 


O  !  that  my  life  were  laid  in  such  a  garden ! 

Where  sunshine  bathes  the  world  in  amber  haze ; 
O  1  to  cast  off  the  carking  weary  burden, 

And  bask  through  summer  days ! 
Thou  happy  Dial  I  that  canst  dream  and  slumber, 

Lulled  by  the  incense  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
Where  never  shadow  falls,  except  to  number 

The  tale  of  shining  hours  I  |_, 

HOWEL  SCR^ATTON. 


THIS  isn't  a  crood-^joody  lecture,  so 
don't  fnnk  it.  If  you're  a  boy, 
perhaps  it  will  teach  you  linw  to 
behave  ;  and  if  you're  not,  perhaps  it  will 
show  you  what  to  expect.  It  was  being  at 
our  school  sports  the  other  day  that  put  it 
into  my  head  to  write  it,  heounse  !  couldn'c 
help  uoticiufl;  there  that  some  ot"  tiie  boys 
diiiii'L  treat  their  female  rehitions  as  well  as 
might  have  been  expected  under  the  circnm- 
staucea.  That  sounds  like  a  quotation,  but 
I  haven't  the  least  idea  wbat  it's  from.  I 
don't  think  it's  Shakespeare. 

Our  sports  are  rather  a  big  affair,  although 
it's  ouiy  a  preparatory  school  and  quite  a 
small  one.  There  are  ten  boarders  and  ten 
day  hoys  ;  }>ut  we're  very  select,  and  wo 
tliink  no  end  of  ourselves.  I  mention  this 
to  prove  that  it  isn't  only  cads  who  snub 
their  mothers ;  and  to  show  that  I'm  not 
exaggerating  about  the  tone  of  the  school, 
I  may  tell  you  that  on  Peace  Monday  we 
had  three  different  kinds  of  meat  and  four 
different  kinds  of  pudding  for  dinner,  and 
every  boy  there  had  a  bit  of  cverytliiiig, 
which  made  seven  helpings  to  each  boy. 
This  shows  that  things  are  done  in  proper 
style  at  Everton  House. 

The  sports  show  it,  too.  We  have  a 
regular  garden-party  for  (MU'ents  and  friends, 
with  a  military  band  playing,  and  no  end  of 
gorgeous  tnek  in  the  tea-tent.  This  year 
we  even  ran  to  ices.    Also  the  prizes  arc 


BY 

A  BOY 
AVHO  HA8  ONE. 


magnificent— no  less  than  tliree  champion 
cups,  and  piles  uf  cricket-bats  and  pocket- 
kiiives  and  clocks.  A  hoy  has  to  try  really 
luird  if  he  doesn't  want  to  get  anything. 

This  is  only  preface,  but  1  had  to  explain 
bow  it  was  that  the  mothers  came  in. 

I  am  a  day  boy,  so  t  went  home  to  lunch 
after  morning  school  and  drove  over  to  the 
playing-field  afterwards  with  my  relations. 
The  reason  I  went  home  was  so  that  I  could 
liave  a  good  clean  up  and  room  to  change. 
Last  year  1  dressed  at  the  school  for  the 
TareiiLs'  Ci  ickct  Match,  and  I  put  on  a  new 
suit  of  flannels  wrong  side  ont.  This  wan 
the  consequence  of  not  having  room  enough 
and  being  shoved  by  other  fellows  ;  and  my 
mother  didn't  want  it  to  happen  again.  She 
was  joUy  mad  at  the  figure  I  cut  at  the 
Parents'  Match  ;  and,  looking  back  on  it 
now,  Tm  not  surprised,  although  at  the  time 
it  seemed  unreasonable.  I'd  have  been  jolly 
mad  myself  i  i  I W  seen  her  there  in  a  dress 
turned  inside  out. 

She  consulted  me  about  what  she  should 
wear  at  the  sports,  and  I  advised  all  black, 
because  most  of  the  boys'  mothers  are 
wearing  black  since  the  war,  and  one  doesn't 
like  to  see  a  difference.  However,  I  couldn't 
get  her  into  anything  quieter  than  black  and 
white,  with  purple  flowers  in  her  hat.  She 
was  quite  firm  about  not  going  into  mourning, 
because  none  of  her  own  relations  had  been 
killed.  However,  most  of  the  people  at  the 
sports  were  out  of  mourning,  after  all,  so  her 
firmness  had  no  evil  results  ;  but  1  certainly 
shouldn't  liavo  liked  to  see  her  different 
from  the  rest.  A  boy  has  a  right  to  be  very 
particular  aliont  that.  Jle  docst^t  like  even 
to  see  his  molfih^lCdt^iKU^©C^Smte^  than 
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purpose  to  see  liitn  win  in  tlie  loiifj  jump 
(which  lie  didn't,  after  all),  and  Rawnaley 
kept  us  far  as  he  conid  from  lier  the  whole 
afternoon.  I  had  to  find  hini  for  her  when 
she  wanted  to  say  "Uood-bye,"  and  she  kissed 
him  then  because  he  hadn't  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  do  what  Pennefatlier 
had  done  to  his  mother ;  but  anyone  could 
see  that  he'd  rather  liave  had  a  bitting 
— and  she  was  really  quite  a  nice  old  lady 
that  he  needn't  have  been  a  bit  ashamed 
of,  although  it  is  considered  rather  molly- 
coddlish  at  our  school  to  have  a  grand- 
mother at  all.  I  don't  myself  see  how 
our  fathers  and  mothers  could  be  there 
without  fathers  and  mothere  of  their  own, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  grandmothers  are 
not  encouraged. 

However,  it's  abont  mothers  I'm  writing. 
Ther*  was  Waugh's  mother.  Waugh  isn't  a 
bad  sort  of  boy — quite  the  contrary ;  but, 
as  I've  explained  already,  we  hate  to  see 
our  people  do  anything  that's  the  least  bit 
different  from  other  people,  and  he  got 
into  no  end  of  a  bait  when  he  found  his 


"  I  put  on  11  new  suit  of  flannels  wrong  aide  out," 

Other  boys'  mothers,  and  remarkable  h  ill  i- 
always  to  be  avoided.    If  a  bright 
colour  is  natural,  then  it  should  certainly  Iji 
dyed  black. 

Pennefather  is  a  boarder,  and  he  liadifL 
seen  his  parents  since  the  Easter 
li  ol  idiiys,  so  of  co  u  rse  h  is 
mother  felt  inclined  to  gush  a 
bit  when  she  arrived.  He  wcTit 
to  meet  them  riglit  enongh  as 
they  came  into  the  held,  and 
shook  hands  very  agreeably  with 
his  father ;  bnt  when  Mrs. 
Pennefatlier  said:  "Oil,  this  ts 
nice  !  "  and  made  a  little  swoop 
at  htm  as  if  she  were  going  to 
kiss  him,  he  just  held  out  his 
hand  at  arm's  length,  and  she 
understood  at  once  that  he 
didn't  intend  to  allow  it.  Of 
course,  she  didn't  make  any 
remark  or  try  again  to  hug  him  ; 
bnt  she  looked  so  beastly  dis- 
appointed and  all  droopy  as  she 
walked  across  the  field  that  T 
wanted  very  badly  to  punch 
Pennefather's  head.  A  boy  who 
can  make  his  mother  look  like 
that  doesn't  deserve  to  have  one. 

Then  there  was  Eawnsley's 
grandmother.  She  came  all  the 
way  down  from   London  on 


"'Come  out  of  that!'  said  he.    'No  one  elB&-^ 
is  doing  it.'"        Hosted ^byLi 
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oiotlier  Btatidiiijr  just  inside  tlie  tent 
where  the  prizes  were,  to  shelter  from  a 
little  shower  of  rain. 

"  Come  out  of  that  I  "  said  he.  "  No  one 
else  is  doiiio:  it."    But  she  didn't  stir.  Very 
likely  she  had  a  new  hat  on,  and  had 
forgotten  lier  brolly. 

"  Do  come  out  of 
that  I"  8aid  Waugh 
again  ;  but  still  she  was 
minding  her  hat  and 
paying  no  attention  to 
him  ;  so  he  turned 
round  to  me  with  a  sort 
of  iisiiamed  grhi  and  said  : 
"  isn't  slie  iin  iiss  ?  " 

I  didn't  answer  him ;  and  I 
was  glad  she  didn't  hear  and 
that  we  were ,  quite  away  from 
the  others.     It's  all  very  well 
'   ■  for  boys  to  call  each  other 

asses  ;  in  fact,  I  don't  see  how 
tlie  tone  of  the  school  could  he  kept  up 
if  they  didn't;  and  if  a  boy's  relations 
don't  mind  being  called  asses  wlien  he's 
playing  with  them,  that's  their  own  afTaij- ; 
l)ut  a  boy  certainly  has  no  right  to  call  liis 
mother  an  ass  when  lie's  speaking  of  her 
to  another  boy  or  to  anybody  else.  It's 
rotten  bad  form,  besides  beii^  a  beastly 
way  to  treat  her  even  if  he  doesn't  mean 
any  harm  by  it. 

You  wouldn't  catch  the  Leslies  saying 
anything  shab})y  about  their  mother,  or 
doing  anything  shabby  about  her,  either  ; 
and  they're  two  of  the  oldest  boys  iu  the 
school,  80  they  ought  to  know  what's 
what.  She's  ever  so  lovely.  My  motiter 
admired  her  immensely,  and  so  did  1.  And  she  must  have  plenty  of  sense,  for  she 
didn't  gush  a  bit,  and  let  them  do  Just  as  tliey  hked  about  being  with  her  ;  and  I  tell 
you  they  Jolly  well  wanted  to  keep  as  close  to  her  as  they  could,  except  when  they  were 
doing  things  in  the  sports.  She's  only  a  short  time  home  from  India,  so  she  bud 
every  excuse  for  gushing  if  she  had  been  that  sort,  because  she  hadn't  seen  tlieiu  for 
i^es  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  she  can't  he  quite  used  to  them  yet,  especially  as  they're 
boarders.  However,  she  didn't  gush,  or  paw  them  over,  or  anything— only  just  looked 
delightful  and  awfully  happy ;  and  she  was  as  keen  on  the  sports  m  we  were  ourselves. 

When  the  Leslies-  saw  her  coming  into  the  field,  they  ran  straight  up  to  her  and 
kissed  her  of  their  own  accord,  quite  as  if  they  liked  it,  and  I'm  sure  they  did,  too.  Any 
boy  might  have  been  glad  of  the  chance — that  is  to  say,  if  he  had  sense.  The  Leslies 
stuck  to  her  like  wasps  to  a  pot  of  jam  ;  and  when  the  prizes  were  being  given  away  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  which  was  frightfully  public,  of  couree— all  the  people  being  gathered 
up  into  a  congregation — Leslie  major  sat  down  on  the  grass  at  her  feet  with  his  arm 
across  her  knees,  and  Leslie  minor  got  right  into  her  pocket.  It  was  enough  to  make 
a  boy  feel  choky  if  he  didn't  happen  to  have  a  mother;  and  it  ought  to  have  been 
enough  to  make  the  boys  who  had  mothers  and  didn't  treat  them  properly  feel  jolly 
well  ashamed  of  themselves. 

I  was  hoping  that  Pennefather  noticed  it,  and  took  in  that  nobody  there— neither  boys 
nor  visitors—seemed  the  least  bit  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  I^eslics  or  to  consider  them 
duffers  for  making  much  of  their  mother  and  letting  anyone  who  kapgefled  to  be 


"  She  let  them  do  just  as  thej-  liked  about  being  with  lier.  " 
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CTciouB  about  it  see  that  they  loved  her  and 
were  proud  of  having  such  a  jolly  decent 
sort  of  mother  to  love,  instead  of  fightinj:;  shy 
of  her  like  Peinicfii.fclier  or  siinbbin^  her  like 
Waugh.  Mrs.  Lcf>lie  wiisii't  it  bit  like  otiier 
people,  eitlier,  for  I  lie:inl  my  mother  say  that 
she  was  a  very  distingiiished-lookiTijj;  woman, 
and  distinguished  iruimi^;  different  ;  so  sucks 
to  "Waugh  and  any  other  idiot  like  him  ! 

I  don't  mind  admitting  1  was  rather  an 
asB  myself  about  the  black  dress,  but  that 
was  all  in  private ;  and  I  maintain  that  if 
my  mother  had  cho^n  to  dress  in  scarlet  or 
bright  green,  I  shouldn't  have  refused  to 
walk  into  tlie  iu'ld  wifcli  her.  And,  too,  if  1 
was  a  boardei',  I'd  kiss  her,  witliont  waiting 
to  be  asked,  every  time  slie  eame  to  see  me. 
Hut  then  I  can  always  trnst  lier  to  do  tlie 
right  thing,  because  she's  so  jolly  careful  of 
my  feelings.  Why,  last  Christmas,  wlien  1 
got  four  prizes  at  the  breaking-np,  she 
didn't  even  clap  me,  because  she  knew  I 
didn't  consider  it  the  right  thing 
for  parents  to  clap  their  own 
sons,  and  she  didn't  like  to  make 
me  feel  awkward,  although  she 
was  just  bni-stiug  with  pride 
and  wanted  to  do  something  or 
other  to  let  off  steam. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  that 
fair  play  is  a  jewel,  and  it's  only 
just  to  admit  that  there  are 
sometimes  faults  on  both  sides. 
All  mothers  can't  be  trusted  to 
behave  as  discreetly  as  mine  and 
the  Leslies',  and  it  is  but  right 
that  their  faults  should  be 
pointed  out  to  them. 

No  boy,  however  small,  likes 
to  be  picked  up  and  cuddled 
and  plastered  before  c\"cryoiie, 
as  if  he  was  a  new-born  baby 
on  show.  Nci  boy  likes  to  hear 
his  looks  or  Ids  brains  or  his 
appetite  discussed  in  a  loud  tone 
while  a  lot  of  fellows  are  listen- 
ing and  giggling  a  few  yards 
off  And  no  hoj  likes  to  be 
pulled  about  and  tidied  and 
rubbed  up  in  public.  Mothers 
will  find  it  to  their  own  advan- 
tage to  remember  these  tilings. 
Also  they  should  be  chummy 
with  boys  wdien  the  boys  are  at 
home,  and  write  lots  to  theui 
when  they  are  away.  If  they 
consider  boys  a  beastly  nuisance, 
and  are  always  shoving  them  off 
and  wanting  to  be  rid  of  them 


in  the  holidays,  they  must  expect  to  be  shoved 
off  themselves  when  they  turn  up  during 
the  term. 

Mothers  shonhin't  lecture  continually.  It 
nnikes  a  boy  afraid  to  teil  her  things,  for 
most  Fellows  would  rather  be  biffed  by  a 
man  than  jawed  at  by  a  woman. 

Mothers  shou3dn''t  pretend  to  look  shocked 
when  a  fellow  says  "  Oh,  blow  !  "  or  any 
little  tiling  of  that  kind.  As  a  rule,  they're 
not  really  sliocked  at  all,  and  the  boys  know 
it,  because  they  hear  their  fathers  say  just 
the  same  every  day,  and  no  one  thinks  of 
looking  shocked  ;  so  this  sort  of  reproof 
encourages  deceitful iiess,  besides  spoiling 
confidence  ;  for  if  a  boy  catches  \m  mother 
hurabugging  about  riglit  and  wrong,  he's 
pretty  sure  to  st^art  humbugging  himself. 

Xow  I  don't  tluJik  I'll  say  any  more, 
because  one  should  I)0  consistent  and  prac- 
tise W'hat  one  preacbes ;  and  if  mothers 
shouldn't  jaw  too  much,  neither  should  boys. 


■Motborrt  sbuuldu't  jjruLcnil  to  look  shocked 
wben  a  fellow  aaj  s  '  Ob,  >blow ! ' " 
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IV.— THE  DUFFIELD  PEERAGE  CASE. 


IT  was  throngli  tlie  merest  coincidence 
that  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  got  mixed  up 
with  this  remarkable  case,  which 
brought  him  suddenly  into  such  great 
prominence  before  the  public,  and  was  really 
the  foundation-stone  of  his  subsequent  more 
foi'tniiate  career.  In  tliose  days— it  seems 
very  long  ago  now— money  was  often  very 
tight  at  the  Finsbury  Square  oifice  ;  it  was 
spent  as  soon  as  earned,  for  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth  never  learnt  its  value,  principally,  I 
think,  because  he  never  exerted  himself  to 
earn  it.  The  gentle  art  of  self-advertisement 
was  totally  unknown  to  him,  even  in  its 
most  elementary  stages,  and  had  I  not  made 
friends  with  the  sub-editor  of  the  Surrey 
Post,  and  got  him  to  insert  that  excellent 
pufF,  beginning  :  "Mr.  Patrick  Mulligan,  the 
most  eminent  and  learned  lawyer  on  criminal 
cases,  is  now  in  our  midst,"  etc.,  etc.,  no 
doubt  the  Dntfield  Peerage  Case  would  have 
drifted  into  other  far  less  competent  hands, 
and  Heaven  only  knows  what  the  upshot  of 
it  all  would  have  been. 

We  had  gone  down  to  Guildford  in  con- 
nection with  the  Wingfield  Will  Case,  and 
finding  the  sweet  little  Surrey  town  peculiarly 
attractive,  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  had  decided  to 
stay  on  for  a  few  days,  and,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  he  would  feel  lonely,  he  insisted 
on  my  remaining  with  him.  We  !uid  spent, 
a  week  of  deliglitfnl  idleness,  and  my  chief 
had  devoured  a  large  supply  of  his  favourite 
French  novels,  when  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Sibbald  Thursby,  a  noted  solicitor  of  Guild- 
ford, threw  the  whole  town  into  a  veritable 
state  of  uproar.  From  the  very  first  the 
wildest  rumours  were  circulated  on  the 
subject  of  this  appalling  tragedy,  and  it 
became  really  difficult  to  sift  the  real  facts 
from  tlie  innumerable  surmises  and  embel- 
lishments indulged  in  by  the  imaginative 


*  Copyright,  1903,  ljy  Ward,  Lock  andJIilo.,  Limitet), 
ill  the  IJnited  States  of  America. 


reporter  of  the  S^irrey  Post.  The  truth, 
however,  as  far  as  I  ultimately  succeeded  in 
gathering  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  chief,  who 
seemed  interested  in  the  case,  was  briefly 
this  '.■ — 

Mr.  Sibbald  Tliursby  had  an  office  where 
he  transacted  his  business  in  (Jnildford 
High  Street,  but  he  lived,  in  a  tiny  liouse 
just  outside  the  town,  on  the  Borking  Eosid ; 
his  houseliold  consisting  of  himself  and  a 
man  and  his  wife  named  Upjohn,  who 
shared  the  duties  of  cook,  gardener,  maid 
and  man  of  all  works  between  them.  On 
Friday  last  the  Upjohns  went  upstairs  to 
bed  as  usual  at  9.30  o'clock,  leaving  their 
master  at  work  in  bis  study  on  the  ground 
floor.  This  room  had  windows  opening  out 
on  to  the  small  garden  at  the  back,  and  also 
a  little  conservatory  leading  to  it.  Mr. 
Thursby  always  Ixjlted  the  windows  and 
locked  the  conservatory  the  last  tiling  before 
going  to  bctl.  The  Upjohns  beard  someone 
knocking  at  the  front  door  some  ten  nn'nutes 
after  they  went  upstsdrs,  but  both  having 
already  got  into  bed,  they  seem  to  have  been 
too  lazy  to  get  up.  Whether  Mr.  Thursby 
himself  let  his  belated  visitor  in  or  not,  tliey 
could  not  say,  for  they  heard  nothing,  and 
very  soon  were  both  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  just. 

But  next  morning,  when  Mrs.  Upjohn 
went  into  the  study,  she  wiis  horrified  to 
find  her  master  lying- on  his  side  across  the 
threshold  of  the  conservatory  door ;  his 
clothes  —  the  clothes  he  was  wearing  the 
night  before — were  covered  with  blood,  his 
face  was  obviously  that  of  the  dead.  Upjohn, 
summoned  by  his  wife's  screams,  quickly  ran 
into  Guildford  for  the  doctor  and  the  police: 
the  former  pronounced  life  to  be  extinct, 
Mr.  Thursby's  tliroat  having  been  cut  from 
ear  to  ear,  obviously  with  the  short,  curve- 
bladed  knife  found  in  the  conservatory. 
There  had  been  no  time  even  for  a  short 
struggle  for  his  life  ou  tli(x>part  of  the 
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unfortunate  solicitor.  According  to  the 
theory  immediately  formed  by  the  police,  he 
had  been  attacked  with  extraordinary  sudden- 
ness and  fury,  practically  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  Wiis  opening  the  conservatory  door 
in  order  to  let  the  iissaRsin  in.  The  latter 
must  at  once  have  gripped  his  victim  by  tlie 
throat,  smothering  his  screams,  and  only 
used  the  knife  when  the  poor  man  was 
already  senseless.  ]  n  faUing  backwards, 
Mr.  Thureby  had  seized  the  portiere  curtain 
and  dragged  it  down  with,  him  in  his  fall, 
otherwise  nothing*^  was  disturbed  in  the 
room.  The  windows  were  found  carefully 
bolted ;  the  lamp  even  had  been  extinguished. 
The  few  little  articles  of  silver  and  bits  of 
valuable  china  in  the  cabinets  were  left 
untouched  :  the  unfortunate  man's  watch 
and  chain,  the  loose  cash  in  his  pocket,  were 
found  intact ;  and  to  the  police  the  crime 
seemed  as  ])urposcless  as  it  was  mysterious. 

At  the  inquest,  which  was  held  on  the 
following  Tuesday,  a  verdict  of  "  Wilful 
murder  against  some  person  or  pereons 
unknown  "  was  returned,  and  the  public  had 
perforce  to  rest  satisfied  that  everything  was 
being  done  to  throw  light  upon  this  tragic 
and  awful  affair.  But  gradually  a  rumour, 
more  persistent  and  positive,  and  less  vague 
than  otliers,  began  to  find  j^eneral  credence. 
The  Surreij  Pod  had  brought  the  news  that 
a  lady — a  stranger  to  Guildford— had  gone 
to  the  police  to  request  the  return  of  certain 
papers  which  had  been  in  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Sibbald  Thuraby,  and  for  which  she 
held  a  receipt  signed  by  him.  Rumour 
went  on  to  assert  that  a  search  was  made 
for  these  papers,  and  that  they  had  not  beeu 
found,  hut  that  one  of  the  constables,  when 
he  was  carefully  surveying  the  room  where 
Mr.  Thuraby  was  murdered,  had  discovered 
a  handful  of  ashes  of  burned  papers  in  the 
grate.  Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  news 
had  spread  thi-oughout  England  like  wildfire 
that  the  lady  whose  papers  had  so  unaccount- 
ably disappeared  claimed  to  be  the  lawful 
wife  of  the  Earl  of  Duffield,  and  that  those 
papers  were  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
legal  aspect  of  her  claim  and  tnat  of  her  eon. 

Skin  o'  my  Tooth  had  stayed  on  at  Guild- 
ford all  these  days,  chiefly  because  the  case 
interested  him  from  the  very  first  :  with  his 
unerring  instinct  in  criminal  matters,  he  bad 
scented  a  mysterious  complication,  long 
before  the  many  rumours  anent  the  lady 
claimant  had  taken  definite  shape. 

"  I  imagine  Lord  Duffield  won't  enjoy 
tin's  washing  of  all  his  family  linen  in  public, 
which  seems  tp  me,  quite  inevitable,"  he  said 


to  me  one  morning,  when  he  had  read  his 
Surrey  Post. 

We  had  just  finished  the  excellent  break- 
fast provided  by  tlie  Crown  Hotel,  and  Skin 
o'  my  Tooth  had  suggested  the  advisability 
of  my  running  up  to  town  to  get  him  a 
batch  of  French  novels,  when  one  of  the 
waiters  came  up  to  our  table,  with  a  great 
air  of  importance  and  mystery,  and  holding 
a  card  upon  a  salver. 

"  His  Lordship  is  in  his  carriage,"  he 
murmured  with  the  respect  befitting  so 
important  an  event,  "  and  desires  to  have  a 
few  miautes'.interview  with  Mr.  Mulligan," 

I  glanced  at  the  card,  which  bore  the  name 
"  The  Earl  of  Duffield,"  while  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth  quietly  intimated  to  the  yvaiter  that 
he  would  see  his  Lordship  in  the  sitting- 
room  . 

liord  Dntfield  was  a  stout,  florid,  jovial- 
looking  mail,  of  about  fifty,  decidedly  militaiy 
and  precise  in  his  dress  and  general  hearing, 
but  at  the  present  moment  obviously  labour- 
ing under  a  strong  emotion  which  he  was 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  conceal. 
Mr.  Mulligan,  I  believe,"  he  said. 

"  That  is  my  name,"  replied  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth.  "  To  what  can  I  ascribe  the  honour 
of  this  visit  ?  " 

"  I  read  your  name  in  the  local  papers, 
Mr.  Mulligan,  but  of  course  I  had  beard  of 
you  before,  in  connection— er — with  criminal 
cases.  The  present  instance— but,"  he 
added,  looking  somewhat  dubiously  at  my 
humble  personality,  "this  gentleman — —  ?  " 

"  My  confidential  clerk.  Lord  Duffield. 
You  need  have  no  fear  of  speaking  before 
him." 

Satisfied  on  that  point,  Lord  Duffield  sat 
down,  then  he  said  abruptly — 

"  It  is  about  this  murder  of  Sibbald 
Thursby.  The  turn  this  affair  has  taken 
forces  me  to  place  the  matter,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  into  the  hands  of  a  lawyer.  Our 
own  family  solicitor  is  too  old  and  has  never 
had  any  experience  of  this  sort ;  whereas 


"  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal." 

"  To  make  the  matter  clear  to  you,  I  shall 
have  to  take  you  back  some  thirty  yeara,  when 
I,  a  young  subaltern  in  a  Line  regiment 

quartered  in  Simla,  had  no  prospects  of  ever 
inheriting  this  title  and  propei'ty.  When  I 
was  barely  twenty,  I  fell  in  love,  like  the 
young  fool  I  was,  with  a  noted  beauty  of 
Simla,  a  Miss  Patricia  O'Ronrke,  whose  repu- 
tation already  at  that  time  was  none  too 
enviable.  After  a  brief  coui@l63Wl(inarried 
her,  in  the  very  teeth  of  8trenuoim>pposition 
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on  the  part  of  all  my  friends ;  and  leas  than 
six  months  after  my  marriage  I  had  un- 
doubted proofs  that  Mies  O'Rourke  was  of 
more  evil  character  than  even  Simla  had 
suspected,  for  at  the  time  she  maiTied  me 
slic  had  a  husband  still  livhij^ — a  man  named 
Henry  Mitchell,  as  great  a  blackguard,  I 
belie\"e,  as  ever 
trod  the  earth. 

•'Half  crazy 
with  grief  and  the 
humiliation  of  it 
all,  I  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  obtain- 
ing sick  leave, 
and  soon  sailed 
for  England, 
determined,  if 
possible,  to  turn 
my  back  for  e\'er 
o  n  the  \v  0  ma  ii 
who  had  blighted 
my  life,  and  on 
the  scene  of  my 
folly  and  my 
shame. 

""Well,  Mr. 
Mulligan,  I  dare 
say  that  ex- 
perience has 
kmght  you  that 
grief  at  twenty  is 
soon  forgotten. 
AVithin  a  year 
of  that  saddest 
period  of  niy  life, 
my  uncle,  the  late 
Earl  of  Duffield, 
lost  his  only  son, 
and  I  became  his 
heir.  lie  ob- 
tained for  me  an 
exchange  into  the 
Coldstream 
Guards,  and  soon 
after  that  I 
married  Miss 
Angela  Hntton, 
the  daughter  of 
America's  great 
copper  king.  The  following  year  my  uncle 
died,  I  inherited  the  title  and  property,  and 
then  my  son  Oswald  was  born,  and  I  became 
a  widower. 

"  In  the  meanwhile.  Miss  O'Rourke,  ur 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  had  disappeared  from  Sinda. 
No  one  knew  where  she  had  gone  to  ;  some 
of  my  friends  thought  that  she  was  dead. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  tell  yon  all  this,  Mr. 


Mulligan,"  resumed  Lord  Duffield  after  a 
slight  pause,  "  so  that  you  may  better  under- 
stand my  position  at  the  present  moment. 
Remember  tiiat  I  have  been  during  all  these 
years  uuder  the  firm  impression  that  my 
marriage  with  Patricia  O'Rourke  was  an 
illegal  one,  and  that  our  son  born  of  that 

union  was  not 
legitimate.  I  had 
w  li  a  t  I  con- 
sidered ample 
proofs  that 
Henry  Mitchell 
was  alive  at  the 
time  that  she 
married  me. 
When  I  tiLxed 
her  with  the 
crime  of  bigamy, 
she  not  only  did 
not  deny  it,  but 
calmly  told  me  to 
go  my  way  if  I 
liked.  Now, 
after  thirty  years, 
she  has  once 
more  appeared 
upon  the  arena 
of  my  life.  Not 
only  that,  but 
she  li  a  8 
come  for- 
ward with  a 
claim  —  a 
strong  claim 
for  lierself 
and  her  son. 
She  has 
ob  tai ned 
affidavits, 
sworn  to  by 
people  of 
unimpeach- 
able posi- 
tion, testify- 
ing to  the 
death  of 
Henry  Mit- 
cheil  in 
Teheran — 
where  he  had  settled  down  in  business — 
three  clear  days  before  her  marriage  to  me." 

"  After  thirty  years  ?  "  commented  Skin 
o'  my  Tooth  in  astonishment. 

"She  went  to  see  Sibbald  Thursby,  who, 
as  you  know,  perhaps,  was  the  most  noted 
lawyer  in  Guildford.  He  w^as  a  very  old  and 
very  intimate  friend  of  mine.  She  put  all 
the  facts  before  him  and  showed-  bim  all  her 


"  She  was  horrilied  to  find  her  master  lyin^  across  the  threshold 
of  the  conservatory  door." 
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papers.  He  came  and  told  me  himself  that 
the  iiffitlavits  were  perfectly  m  rer/Ie,  duly 
signed  and  witnessed  by  the  British  Consul 
in  Teheran  ;  one  had  been  sworn  by  I)r. 
Smollett,  a  leading  English  medical  man, 
who  attended  on  Henry  Mitchell  in  his  last 
illness." 

"  But  why  tliirty  years  ?  " 

*'  Well,  it  appears  that  she  had  all  along 
been  morally  convinced  that  Henry  Mitchell 
had  died  before  our  marriage  ;  but  she  had 
lost  trace  of  him  for  some  months,  and  had 
been  unable  to  olitain  the  necessary  proofs 
to  convince  me  of  his  death.  However, 
when  I  left  her,  she  resolutely  set  to  work 
to  obtain  these  proofs ;  but  by  the  time  siie 
had  Bucceeded,  some  years  had  elapsed,  and 
she  also  had  lost  sight  of  me.  She  did  not 
know  that  Lieutenant  Adrian  Payfcon  had 
become  the  Earl  of  Duffield,  you  see.  A 
mere  accident  revealed  this  fact  to  her,  and, 
immediately  realising  her  duty  to  her  son, 
she  then  set  sail  for  England." 

"  Mr.  Thursby,  I  understand,  as  a  lawyer, 
thought  well  of  the  lady's  claim  ?  " 

*'  He  thought  tiiat  there  could  be  no  tw(j 
opinions  on  the  subject." 

"  There  usually  are,  though,  in  law,"  said 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth,  with  a  smile. 

*'  Yes  !  And  you  may  be  sure  that  I  did 
not  mean  to  allow  my  son  Oswald  to  lose 
liis  rights  and  become  nameless,  without  a 
struggle.  But  Sibbald  Thursby  had  shown 
me  the  affidavits  which  my  wife-— I  sup- 
pose 1  must  call  her  that — had  given 
in  his  charge,  and  1  am  bound  to  confess 
that  her  case  seemed  remarkably  clear. 
Still,  1  meant  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end — 
then  " 

"  Then  ?    And  now  ? " 

"  Now  ?  Have  you  foi^otten  what  has 
happened  ?  Sibbald  Thursby  has  been  mur- 
dered, and  those  same  papers  have  been 
stolen  or  destroyed." 

"According  to  yon,  by  whom?"  asked 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth  quietly. 

"Ah  !  Heaven  only  knows  !  Look  at  me, 
Mr.  Mulligan.  Am  I  capable  of  such  a 
crime  ?  And  yet  public  opinion  has  already 
built  a  veritable  scaffolding  of  base  insinua- 
tions against  me  and  my  sou  Oswald.  My 
wife  has  gathered  round  her  a  veritable 
army  of  partisans  ;  the  London  papers  ufcter 
scarcely  veiled  accusations,  and  the  people 
of  this  county  cut  me  in  the  street." 

"  But  what  about  your  son.  Viscount 
Dottridge,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  What  abont  him,  :^tr.  Mulligan  ?  I  iell 
you  there  is  an  infamous  conspiracy  against 


hhn.  He  went  out  on  the  afternoon  pre- 
ceding Sibbald  Thursby's  death  to  pay  a 
visit  to  some  friends  about  twenty  miles  the 
other  side  of  Guildford.  He  was  on  his 
bicycle,  and  rode  home  late  in  the  evening. 
Just  outside  Guildford  his  tyre  punctured 
badly  ;  he  was  still  five  miles  from  Duffield, 
so  he  elected  to  have  that  puncture  mended 
in  the  town  sooner  than  walk  his  machine 
home.  He  left  bis  bicycle  at  Eashleigh's, 
in  the  Higli  Street,  then  thought  he  woiild 
kill  time  by  having  a  chat  with  Sibbald 
Thursby.  He  went  round  to  "  The  Cottage." 
It  was  then  a  little  before  ten.  He  knocked 
at  the  front  door,  but  receiving  no  answer, 
he  went  away  again  and  went  for  a  stroll  in 
the  lanes  until  his  machine  was  mended. 
He  called  for  it  at  Rashleigh's  at  a  quarter 
past  ten ;  it  was  then  ready,  and  he  rode 
home." 

"  Yes.    And  ~  ?  " 

"  And  while  he  stood  for  a  moment 
irresolute  upon  Sibbald  Thursby's  doorstep, 
a  couple  of  workmen  saw  him,  and  have 
informed  the  police  of  this  fact.  If  you 
have  read  the  local  paper  this  morning, 
Mr.  Mulligan,  you  will  have  noticed  that 
they  announce  '  Sensational  Developments 
in  the  Guildford  Mystery.'  That  sensation 
will  be,  I  take  it,  that  my  son  Oswald  will 
be  accused  of  having  murdered  Sibbald 
Thursby,  in  order  to  destroy  the  papers 
which  would  have  robbed  him  of  his 
inheritance." 

"  Of  which  crime  you  assert  that  he  is 
innocent.  Pi'ay  do  not  misunderstand  nie. 
Mine  is  at  present  an  open  mind  ;  I  have 
only  followed  the  case  very  superhcially. 
Since  you  have  honoured  me  with  your 
confidence,  I  will,  of  course,  go  very  I'nlly 
into  the  matter.  Yoiu"  position  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  is  secure  for  the  moment. 
Failing  the  proofs  that  Henry  Mitchell  was 
dead  at  the  time  of  your  marriage  with  Miss 
Patricia  O'Ronrke,  your  proofs  that  he  only 
died  after  the  marriage  hold  good  and  make 
your  position  unassailable.  In  that  way, 
the  murderer  of  Mr.  Sibbald  Thursby  has 
certainly  done  you— or,  rather,  your  son — a 
good  turn,  for  the  lady  may  perhaps  never 
succeed  in  getting  her  proofs  together 
again.  Teheran  is  such  a  long  way  off, 
and  the  creditable  English  witnesses  are 
probably  dead  or  dispersed  by  now.  But, 
of  course,  there  is  public  opinion,  and  no 
doubt  you  yourself  cannot  estimate  at  the 
present  moment  how  far  it  will  force  your 

band."  .OOole 
Lord  Duffield  groaned,  '^'-'g'^ 
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"  At  present,"  he  said,  "  I  only  seem 
to  care  about  the  danger  to  my  son 
Oswald." 

"  Quite  so  ;  and  if  you  will  allow  ute,  T  will 
now  at  once  see  tlie  detective-inspector  in 
chai'ge  of  the  case,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  everything  that  can  be  done,  will  be 
done  to  throw  daylight  u2)on  these  un- 
fortunate events." 


Lord  Duffield  seemed  iis  if  he  would  like 

to  prolong  the  interview.  He  looked  to  me 
as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind  which 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  tell,  even 
to  his  lawyer.  Skin  o'  niy  Tooth,  with 
his  keen  insight,  also  noted  the  struggle, 
I  am  sure,  for  he  waited  silently  for  a 
moment  or  two.  liowever,  after  a  brief 
pause,   Lord   Duffield  rose,  shook  hands 
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with  iny  chief,  nodded,  to  me,  and  with  a 
few  parting  instructions  he  finally  left  the 
room. 

II. 

I  don't  suppose  that  even  Lord  Diilfieid 
realised  how  very  strong  public  opinion  was 
already  against  him  in  this  matter.  The 
lady — small  blame  to  her — bad  made  it  hev 
business  to  let  the  whole  town  know  the  full 
history  of  her  case,  and  I  must  say  that,  as 
it  now  stood,  it  did  not  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  noble*  lord  and  his  son.  The 
detective-inspector,  on  whom  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth  called  that  same  afternoon,  was  quite 
convinced  tliat  Lord  Duifield  and  liis  son 
had  planned  and  executed  the  destruction  of 
the  documents.  The  murder,  lie  admitted, 
might  not  have  been  intended,  but  merely 
committed  as  an  act  of  self-defence,  when 
the  noble  thieves  had  found  their  friend 
awake  and  alert,  instead  of  in  bed,  as  they 
had  supposed.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Viscount  Dottridge  wm  seen  to  loiter  round 
"  The  Cottage "  at  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  The  Upjohns  were  lirm  in  their 
statement  that  they  had  heard  a  noise  at  the 
front  door  at  about  tliat  time.  The  theory 
of  the  police  was  that-  the  young  man  had 
then  gone  round  to  the  garden  and  tried 
the  conservatory  door  ;  Mr.  Thuisby,  hear- 
ing a  noise,  had  gone  to  see  what  the  noise 
was,  and  was  probably  gripped  by  the  throat 
before  he  could  utter  a  scream. 

"Personally,  Mr.  Mulligan,  I  have  very 
little  doubt  that  his  Lordship  was  in  this 
game,  somehow,"  concluded  the  detective- 
inspector  at  the  end  of  our  interview  with 
him  ;  "  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  position  is  remarkably  difficult. 
What  in  the  world  am  I  to  do  ?  Duty  is 
duty,  and  there  must  not  be  one  law  for  the 
rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  The  matter 
can't  be  hushed  up  now.  Lady  Duffield— I 
suppose  she  is  that,  really — won't  allow  the 
matter  to  rest.  As  long  as  she  remains  in 
the  country,  she  will  keep  public  opinion  well 
stirred  up.  I  wish  she  could  be  persuaded 
to  leave  the  matter  alone  now.  Even  if  we 
succeed  in  proving  a  chaise  of  murder 
against  Viscount  Dottridge,  it  won't  give 
her  son  any  better  chance  to  make  good  his 
claim,  will  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth  ;  "  and  you  have  put  the  matter  in  a 
nutshell.  As  yon  say,  it  would  be  far  better 
if  the  lady  vacated  the  place  and  left  you  a 
free  hand  to  hush  up  the  scandal  or  not, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  your  chiefs." 


It  was  clear  from  this  interview  that  the 
detective-inspector  did  not  know  how  to  act. 
Torn  between  his  respect  for  the  title  and 
position  of  the  Earl  of  Duffield,  and  his  own 
sense  of  duty  in  view  of  the  many  proofs  in 
favour  of  Viscount  Dottridge's  guilt,  he  was 
certainly  inclined  to  wait,  at  any  rate  until 
public  opinion  literally  forced  the  hand  of 
his  chiefs. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  Skin  o'  my  Tooth 
had  announced  to  me  his  intention  of  seeing 
the  lady  who  seemed  to  be  the  real  centre 
of  the  many  tragic  events  of  the  past  few  , 

days.  -  -- 

We  walked  round  to  the  "  Duffield  Anus,"  - 
where  we  understood  that  she  was  .staying, 
and  two  minutes  later  we  were  shown  into 
the  private  sittiug-room  wliich  she  occupied 
at  tlie  hotel. 

I  must  say  that  1  looked  witli  some 
interest  at  the  woman  round  whom  such 
exciting  events  seemed  to  have  gathered. 
Though  she  must  have  been  nearly  fifty 
years  of  t^e  certainly,  there  was  even  now  a 
wonderful  amount  of  fascination  about  her 
entire  personality,  and  a  power  of  magic  in 
her  blue  eyes.  Iler  son,  whom  slie  intro- 
duced to  us  iis  Viscount  Dottridge,  was  with 
her  when  we  came  into  the  room,  and  it  was 
quite  impossible  not  to  be  struck  immediately 
with  the  distinct  resemblance  which  he  bore, 
to  his  father.  Legally  or  not,  this  young 
man  was  undoubtedly  the  sou  of  the  Earl  of 
Duffield — Nature  had  taken  special  care  to 
prove  that  fact,  at  any  rate ;  and  my  sym- 
pathies immediately  went  out  to  him  and  to 
his  beautiful  mother,  fof  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Luck  had  treated  them  very  roughly. 

She  received  my  chief  very  graciously, 
and,  bidding  him  be  seated,  she  listened 
with  a  smile  t(j  whut  1  may  teim  the  presen- 
tation of  his  credentials. 

"I  am  Lord  Durtiekl's  legal  adviser  in 
this  matter,"  iie  said  ;  *'  but  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  I  am  the  friend  of  both 
parties.  Whilst  I  serve  my  client  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  ha^'e  every  desire — 
believe  me— to  be  of  service  to  you  and  to 
your  son." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I  have  been  a  fool,  Mr.  Mulligan, "  she 
said.  "I  onglit  never  to  have  parted  with 
those  papers.  Now  I  fear  that  no  one  can 
help  me." 

"  Surely  you  are  wrong.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  lost  papers  should  not  be 
rephiced.  It  certainly  ina*  take  some  yeara 
and  "  Hosted  byX^OOgTe 

"Money,"  she  interrupted  impatientiy. 
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'*  which  I  have  not  got.  Those  who 
murdered  Mr.  Thursby  and  stole  the  papers 
knew  what  they  were  about.  They  have 
left  me  absohitely  helpless  ;  and  even  if  the 
perpetrator  of  the  dastardly  outraf^e  were 
punished  with  tlie  full  rigour  of  the  law,  I 
should  still  see  my  son  ousted  from  his 
rights." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  the  exact 
contents  of  the  papers  you  considered  most 
valuable  to  the  furtherance  of  your  cause  ?  '* 

I  thought  she  looked  at  him  a  little 
suspiciously  then ;  but  evidently  reassured 
.by  his  genial  smile,  she  said — 
:  "  There  were  two  riworn  statements  made — 
one  S)y  a  Dr.  Smollett,  wlio  was  a  well-known 
English  doctor  in  Teheran,  the  otlier  by  an 
English  nurse  named  Dawson  ;  both  these 
persons  were  with  Henry  .Mitchell  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  remembered  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  Dr.  Smol- 
lett is  deatl  now.  As  for  the  nurse,  I  have 
lost  sight  of  lier  for  ten  years ;  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  I  could  ever  trace  her." 

But  surely  these  statemeuts  were  made 
before  the  resident  British  Consul  at 
Teheran  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  of  course  they  wore.  Sir 
William  Courteen  was  Consul  at  the  time, 
lie  subsequently  became  Governor  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  died,  if  you  remember, 
some  tliree  years  ago." 

"  Fate  has  indeed  dealt  harshly  with  you,'* 
murmured  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  with  genuine 
sympathy. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  never  struck  me 
at  first  that  Lord  Duifield  would  contest  my 
just  rights.  When  I  understood  that  Mr. 
Thursby  was  a  personal  fiiend  of  my 
husband's,  I  left  my  papers  in  his  hands, 
thinking  that  no  doubt  he  would  show  them 
to  Lord  DuHield,  who,  feeling  the  unim- 
peachable jnsticc  of  my  claim,  would  resign 
himself  to  the  inevitable  and  give  willingly 
to  my  son,  and  his,  what,  after  all,  is  his 
due." 

"  That  being  a  very  unlikely  contingency 
now,  Lady  Duffield,  might  I  ask  you  what 
you  intend  to  do  ? " 

Failing  my  rights,  Mr.  Mulligan,  which 
I  suppose  from  what  you  say  will  now  nevei* 
be  granted  to  me,  I  can  always  fall  back  on 
that  barren  enjoyment— revenge.  Yes,  re- 
venge !  "  she  added  with  sudden  vehemence. 
"  He  would  deprive  me  of  my  position  and 
leave  my  son  nameless?"  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Mulligan,  that  with  Heaven's  help  I  will  so 
rouse  public  feeling  against  him  that,  when 
his  sou  has  been  hanged  for  the  murder 


of  Sibhald  Thursby,  he  in  his  turn  will  have 

to  flee  this  country  as  a  pariah  and  an  outcast, 
for  no  honest  man  henceforth  will  shake  him 
by  the  hand." 

Siie  had  spoken  with  so  much  vindictive 
fnry  that  I  felt  a  cold  shiver  creeping  down 
my  back.  Skin  o'  my  Tootb,  smiling  blandly, 
was  obviously  smitten  by  the  fire  of  her 
magnificent  blue  eyes. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "you  will  reconsider 
your  very  severe  mandate." 

"  Never." 

"  Sm^ly,  if  my  client  realised  tbat  you  had 
certain  undoubted  claim  npon  him — I  only 

speak  without  prejudice  ;  but  you  have  a  son, 
and  revenge,  though  sweet,  might  not  prove 
very  useful  in  his  career." 

"  I  never  looked  upon  it  in  that  light," 
she  said  coldly,  and  rising  from  her  chair,  as 
if  slie  wished  to  end  the  interview. 

"  You  would  not  care  to  name  a  figure  ?  " 
suggested  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  insinuatingly— 
"  without  prejudice— — -" 

For  the  first  time  during  the  interview  she 
turned  to  her  son  and  seemed  to  consult  him 
with  a  look,  but  he  shook  his  head  very 
energetically. 

"  Kot  now,"  she  said  to  Skin  o'  my  Tooth, 
and  til  en,  with  a  charming  smile,  she  intimated 
that  she  wished  the  interview  to  cease. 

"  You  will,  in  any  case,  always  find  me  at 
your  service,"  concluded  my  chief  blandly, 
as  we  finally  took  our  leave. 

in. 

As  the  days  wore  on,  the  mystery  around 
the  Guildford  tragedy  seemed  to  deepen 
more  and  more:  We  had  another  interview 
with  Lord  Duffield,  at  whicli  his  son— the 
only  son  he  would  acknowledge— was  present, 
and  I  must  say  that  seeing  those  two  men, 
typical  of  the  English,  coimtry-bred,  but 
high-born  gentlemen,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  they  could  lend 
their  hand  to  the  dastardly  murder  of  an 
old  friend.  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  had  received 
overtures  on  the  part  of  the  claimants,  who 
seemed  to  have  finally  realised  that  revenge 
was  but  sorry  pleasure,  and  expressed  them- 
selves ready  to  accept  a  monetaiy  compromise 
in  return  for  their  permanent  residence  out 
of  England. 

To  my  intense  astonishment,  Lord  Duffield 
fell  in  readily  with  this  arrangement,  wliieh, 
after  all,  was  nothing  but  a  bribe,  and  first 
gave  me  the  idea  that  perhaps  he  and  his 
son  had  something  on  their  conscience.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  a  constrained  feelin:; 
seemed  to  exist  between  fathfe?  and  sou. 

2  a 
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Undoubtedly  I  often  caught  Lord  Dottridge 
castinw  furtive  glances  at  his  father,  and 
once  or  twice  Lord  Duffield  looked  long 
and  searchingly  at  his  son,  then  sighed  and 
turned  his  head  away. 

I  don't  pretend  to  any  deep  insight  into 
human  nature,  but  it  certainly  stinick  nie 
that  these  two  men  had  begun  almost  to 
suspect  one  anotlier.  And  no  wonder ! 
Who  else  but  they  had  any  interest  in 
destroying  the  papers  which  would  have 
made  good  the  caustj  of  the  claimants  ?  And 
I  had  seen  the  detective-inspector  that 
morning,  and  knew  that  the  police,  forced 
into  it  by  public  opinion,  egged  on  by  the 
claimants,  and  convinced  that  they  held 
sufficient  proofs,  had  at  last  decided  to  apply 
for  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Yiscount 
Dottridge. 

That  same  afternoon  Skin  o'  my  Tooth 
at  last  obtained  leave  to  go  over  "  The 
Cottage."  Tlie  police — who  always  resent 
outside  interference  in  such  matters— iiad 
so  far,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  always 
refused  permission.  But  my  chief  was  on 
his  mettle.  Lord  Duffield  had  promised 
him  £10,000  if  he  succeeded  in  elucidating 
the  mystery  and  iu  averting  the  disgrace 
which  threatened  him  and  his  son.  To-day, 
at  last,  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  was  able,  not  only 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  towards  obtaining 
that  substantial  reward,  but  also  to  indulge 
his  passion  for  ferreting  out  the  mysteries 
which  lurk  around  a  crime.  I  don't  think 
1  ever  remember  seeing  his  weird  faculties 
more  fully  in  evidence  than  over  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Guildford  tragedy  -that  faculty 
which  literally  made  him  fed  tlic  ci'iminal 
even  before  he  held  any  clue  to  his 
guilt. 

The  late  Mr.  Sibbald  Thursby  had  bean 
buried  the  day  after  the  inquest,  but  in  his 
house  everything  had  been  left  just  as  it  was 
the  night  of  the  appalling  tragedy.  The 
Upjohns  had  gone,  refusing  to  sleep  another 
night  in  a  place  where  so  terrible  a  murder 
had  been  committed,  and  as  we  let  ourselves 
in  by  the  front  door  our  footsteps  eclioed 
weirdly  within  the  deserted  house.  We 
were  accompanied  two  constables  who, 
however,  took  but  little  interest  iu  Skin 
o'  my  Tooth's  wild  ramblings  through  the 
tiny  garden,  the  conservatory,  and  the  study. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  expected  the  ground  to 
give  him  the  final  key  to  the  mystery,  of 
which  he  already  had  studied  the  lock ;  he 
wa^  walking  along  with  his  eyes  glued  to  the 
floor,  his  hands  buried  in  the  capacious 
pockets  of  his  ill-fitting  coat,  and  every 


now  and  then  I  could  hear  him  muttering 
to  himself — 

"  There  must  be  a  bit,  only  a  bit — there 
always  is." 

Then  at  last  he  seemed  to  have  found 
what  he  wanted,  for  he  darted  forward 
towards  a  fine  large  palm,  all  dead  and 
dry  now  for  want  of  watei",  wliich  stood 
in  an  ornamental  pot  close  to  the  grate. 
Inside  the  pot,  and  covered  with  dnst  and 
mud,  there  ^immered  a  piece  of  paper. 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth  seized  it  as  if  it  had 
been  a  most  precious  piece  of  jewellery;  then 
fuitively  he  thrust  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
signed  to  me  to  hold  my  tongue,  aS  the 
constables  had  just  come  into  the  room. 

After  this  short  episode,  Skin  o'  my  Tooth 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  all  he  had 
seen,  and  together  we  returned  to  the  hotel. 

Once  alone  iu  the  privacy  of  our  sitting- 
room,  he  took  the  dirty  piece  of  treasure 
from  his  pocket,  carefully  knocked  the  dust 
out  of  it,  and  then  spread  it  out  smoothly 
before  him  on  the  table. 

"  You  mayn't  think  it,  Muggins,"  he  said, 
"  but  this  piece  of  dirty  paper  is  worth  an 
earldom  and  a  good  many  other  things 
besides,  including  the  life  of  a  man,  who 
without  this  wee  scrap  would  very  probably 
have  ended  on  the  gallows.  It  is  also  worth 
£10,000  to  me." 

Eagerly  I  looked  over  liis  shoulder.  The 
scrap  of  paper  was  abont  the  size  of  my  hand, 
and  had  obviously  been  torn  off  another 
larger  sheet.  The  words  I  could  decipher 
were;  "...  ry  Mitchell  .  .  .  anuary22nd, 
1871  .  .  .  my  presence,"  and  lower  down, 
w"hat  was  evidently  a  signature  written  iu  a 
different  hand,  "...  nor  Dawson." 

"  And  what  is  it,  sir  ?  "  I  asked. 

"What  an  ass  you  are,  Muggins  I "  he  said 
impatiently.  "  Can't  you  see  that  this  is  all 
that  is  left  of  one  of  the  affidavits  which 
proved  that  Henry  Mitchell  died  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  1871,  or  three  days  before 
Adrian  Payton  nuu'ried  Patricia  O'Rourke  ? 
The  signature  is  that  of  the  nui'se  Dawson, 
who  swore  this  particular  affidavit." 

"  But  it's  no  use  in  this  state,  is  it, 
sir  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes,  Muggins.  An  affidavit  is  always 
useful,  even  in  this  condition.  Yon  look  out 
a  train  for  me.  Early  to-morrow  morning 
1  am  going  up  to  town  with  this  scrap  of 

paper." 

He  would  not  tell  me  anytliing  more  then, 
and  the  next  morning  he  went  up  to  town 
and  stayed  away  all  day.  I  saw  the  detective- 
inspector  in  the  afteraoon,  whoUold  me  that 
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the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Lord  Dottridge  was  actually  out,  but  that  he  had  had  a  wh'e 
in  the  uiorniiifi:  from  Scotland  Yard  "  to  await  fiirtlier  iTistructious." 

"I  faucy,"  he  added  witli  a  grin,  "that  Mr.  Mulligan  has  not  deserved  his  nickname 
this  time.  He  can't  get  Lord  Dottridge  out  of  this  hole,  not  even  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth." 

In  the  evening,  however,  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  came  home,  dead  tired  and  triumphant. 
I  met  him  at  the  station,  and  together  we  immediately  proceeded  to  the  police-stiition. 

"I  have  been  waiting  to  see  you,  Mr.  Mulligan,"  said  the  inspector.  "We  can  no 
delay  any  longer,  and  to-night  we  must  execute  tlie  warrant  against  Lord  Dottridge." 

"Yon  can  throw  that  warrant  into  the  fire,  inspector,"  replied  Skin  o'  my  "Tooth 
quietly,  "  and  to-morrow  you  can  apply  for  another.  You'll  have  to  be  pretty  quick,  too, 
as  I  fancy  your  giiiiie  smells  a  rat  already  and  may  yet  slip  through  your  fingers." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Only  this.     When  you  kindly  allowed  me  to  view  the  scene  of  the  interesting 

murder  case  you  have  had  on  hand,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  come  across  this  interesting  document." 

And  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  once  more  carefully  Unfolded 
that  dirty  scrap  of  paper  on  which  he  had  set  such  store. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  this-  ? "  asked  the 
inspector. 

"  That  is  the  very  question   put  to  me 
under  the  same  circumstances  by  my  clerk, 
Mr.  Alexander  Stanislaus  Mnllins".  This 
paper,  inspector,  is  all  tliat  is  left  of 
'.^^      "one  of  the  affidavits  which  were  to 
prove  the  legality  of  certain  claims 
made  by  a  charming  lady  and  lier 
son.      You  will    notice  the 
signature,  ' .  .  .  nor  Dawson.' 
I  may  tell  you  that  the  lady 
in  question  had  lost  sight 
since  ten  years  of  nurse 
Dawson,  who  attended 
upon  lier  husband  in  his 
last  illness.    Tliis  same 
illness  occurred  thirty 
years  ago.    V\'e  have 
no    official  know- 
ledge as  to  when 
this    affidavit  was 
"        filed,    beyond  the 
;  fact   that    it  was 
more    than  ten 
years  ago  ;  but  if 
you    will  examine 

very  carefully  the  paper  ou  which  it  was  written,  yuu  will  notice  a  remarkably 
interesting  fact." 

And  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  held  up  that  dirty  scrap  of  paper  against  the  lamp,  ahowing 
the  light  to  show  through  it.  In  the  extreme  corner,  the  water-mark,  "  C.  &  Sons,"  became 
clearly  visible. 

"Looking  through  the  list  of  English  paper-makere,"  continued  my  chief,  quietly 
pointing  at  this  with  his  thick  finger,  "  I  came  across  the  name  of  Olitheroe  and  Sons, 
of  29,  Tooley  Street,  Ijondon.  This  afternoon  I  interviewed  the  manager  of  that  firm, 
who  informed  me  that  the  lettering  of  the  water-mark  in  this  particular  bit  of  paper 
indicated  that  it  was  manufactured  by  Clitheroe  and  Sons  in  1899." 

"T  don't  understand."  gasped  the  inspector,  staring  with  all  bis  might  first  at  the 
dirty  bit  of  paper  aud  then  at  the  unwieldy,  bulky  figure  of  Skin  o'  my  Tooth,  as  he 
(juietly  revealed  tlie  key  to  the  mvstery  wdiich  had  so  long  puzzled  the  astutu  detective. 

"Yet  it  is  very  simple,"  he  said,  with  one  of  his  bland  smiles.     "Pursoualiy,  I  had 
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sjispected  it  all  aloii^f,  from  the  moment  that 
[  first  saw  Lord  ])utfield  and  liis  son,  and 
realised  thafctliey  had— if  I  may  so  express  it 
—not  iihe  brains  to  carry  out  so  d:trin,^  a  crime 
successfully.  Had  that  very  amiable,  but 
not  otherwise  brilliant,  youn^  man  com- 
mitted tliat  nmrder,  believe  me,  he  would 
have  left  plenty  of  evidence  of  his  guilt. 
The  fact  that  you  yourself,  in  spite  of  your 
acumen,  had  beeu  unable  to  really  bring  the 
crime  home  to  him,  showed  me  tlmt  a 
cleverer  head  than  his,  aud  a  subtler  mind, 
had  been  at  work  :  but  until  you  favoured 
me  with  a  permission  to  view  "The  Cottage," 
I  had  not  a  single  indicEition  on  which  to  work. 
When  I  first  saw  the  lady,  I  realised  that 
hers  might  have  been  the  head  ;  my  instinct 
told  me  that  her  son's  was  the  hand ;  but 
there  seemed  such  a  total  lack  of  motive, 
the  whole  theory  seemed  so  topsy-turvy,  that 
I  hesitated  even  to  follow  it  up.  Then  you 
courteously  allowed  me  to  view  the  scene  ou 
which  the  crime  itself  was  committed.  At 
ouce  the  fact  struck  me  very  forcibly  that 
whoever  had  come  on  that  fateful  night  to 
steal  the  affidavits  knew  where  to  lay  his 
hand  on  them.  >ioLhiii<^  in  the  room  or  in 
the  desk  had  been  disturbed,  and  yet 
ob\iously  tlie  murderer  would  turn  down 
the  lamp  as  low  as  possible  immediately  his 
nefarious  deed  was  done,  lest  tlie  light  from 
the  windows  should  reveal  his  presence. 
Then,  again,  you  know,  no  doubt  as  well  as  I 
do,  how  seldom  it  is  that  a  murderer  does 
not  leave  a  single  trace  or  clue  behind  him. 
That  is  most  fortunate  in  the  cause  of  justice, 
otherwise  many  crimes  would  remam  un- 
punished. I  reckoned  in  this  instance  that 
a  man  after  committing  what  I  presupposed 
would  be  his  first  crime,  would  necessarily 
have  his  nerves  very  much  on  the  Jar.  Hia 
hand,  presumably,  would  shake,  and  in 
tearing  up  tlie  papers  by  the  very  much 
subdued  light  of  the  lamp,  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  victim  lying  dead  on  the 
floor,  it  is  impossible,  I  say,  that  some  scrap 
should  not  have  escaped  his  trembling  hands 
— you  know  how  paper  flutters— and  lodged 
itself  momentarily  out  of  sight,  ready  to 
reappear  as  a  damning  witness  against  him." 

The  inspector  was  silent.  I  could  see 
that  he  was  banging  breathless  upon  Skin  o' 
my  Tooth's  lips.  And  I,  too,  saw  it  all  now 
before  me,  even  before  my  cliief  gave  us  the 
final  explanation  of  his  unanswerable  logic. 

"  In  ascertaining  the  fact  that  this  paper 
was  manufactured  two  years  ago,  whilst. pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  on  aud  signed 
fflore  than  ten  years  previously,  it  became 


clear  to  me  that  the  affidavits  setting  forth 
Miss  Piitricia  O'Ronrke's,  alias  Mrs.  Henry 
Mitchell's,  claim  were  a  pack  of  forgeries. 
From  this  conclusion  to  the  understanding 
of  her  clever  plan  was  but  a  quick  mental 
problem.  After  all,  it  was  simple  enough. 
Having  forged  the  documents,  she  entrusted 
them  to  Sibbald  Thursby.  Then  her  son 
chose  his  opportunity,  the  best  he  could 
find,  to  steal  and  deetrDy  them.  After  that 
she  hoped  so  to  rouse  public  indignation 
against  Lord  Duffield  by  openly  accifeing 
him  of  the  theft  that  he  would  either  throw 
up  the  sponge  altogether  and  recognise  her 
rights,  or  at  worst  pay  her  a  handsome 
compensation  to  clear  out  of  the  country 
and  leave  him  alone.  Remember,  she  all 
but  succeeded.  You  yourself  suggested  this 
alternative  as  the  simplest  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  Lord  Duffield  was  quite  ready 
to  fall  in  w'ith  these  views." 

"But  as  it  is,"  suggested  the  inspector 
at  last,  "do  you  think  we  shall  he  able 
to  bring  the  crime  home  to  these  people  ? 
They  seem  to  have  been  very  clever." 

"  You  could  bring  the  accusation  of 
forgery  and  fraud  undoubtedly  home  to 
her.  You  mijht  succeed  in  proving  the 
murder  against  her  son,  but  I  don't  think 
that  vou  will  get  a  chance  of  doing  either." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  will  find  your  birds  flown 

already," 

"  Tiiat  would  be  tantamount  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  then  we 
could  overtake  them  wherever  they  may 
have  fled." 

"It  certainly  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
guiit,  as  you  say,"  concluded  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth,  rising  from  his  chair  and  stretching 
his  great,  loose  limbs  ;  "  but  personally,  I  do 
not  tihink  that  you  wil!  overtake  them  if  they 
have  succeeded  in  making  good  their  escape." 

Skin  o'  my  Tooth's  prophecy  proved  to  be 
correct.  The  detective-inspector,  I  think, 
has  remained  convinced  to  this  day  that 
my  esteemed  employer  was  not  altogether 
innocent  in  the  matter  of  the  escape  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Mitchell  and  her  son  from  the 
clutches  of  the  law.  They  had  left  for 
London  that  very  evening,  and  tiience  had 
gone  to  Dover,  where  all  trace  of  tiiem  had 
ostensibly  vanished.  T  believe  that  their 
lucky  escape  from  justice  cost  Lord  Duffield 
a  pretty  penny,  but,  of  course,  he  felt  that 
enough  family  dirty  linen  had  been  washed 
in  public,  and  he  was  wiliiog  to  pay  a  good 
sum  to  save  eveBo^  a^lsgiiLhQWBSn  from 
the  gallows. 
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By  JOHN  HOLT  SCHOOLING.* 


 The  time  has  come  ivhen  we  ouj^ht  to  reconsider  the  matter  of  I'ree  Trade,  or  of  what  we  call  Free 

Trade,  True  Free  Trade  is  indubitably  the  best  sort  of  trade— if  you  can  get  it.  But  true  Free  Trade  is  a 
"  round  game"  in  which  all  nations  tnuBt  join  if  the  game — Free  Trade — is  to  be  played.  This  essential  condition 
does  not  exist,  for  other  nations  refuse  to  play  the  game.  It  follows  that  our  so-called  Free  Trade  is  onlv 
a  spurious  Free  Trado,  which  may  possibly  be  injurious  to  us.  Although,  to  my  mind,  any  form  of  Protection 
is  inferior  to  true  Free  'i'rade,  it  may  very  well  l>e  that  a  nttional  form  of  Protection  might  be  better  for  us 
than  the  spurious  Free  Trade  that  we  have.  At  any  rate,  the  whole  matter  ought  to  be  most  carefully  recon- 
sidered. .  .  . — From  my  article  "  Britigk  Exports  to  For^gn  Countries,'^  Windsob  Maoazins,  September,  1903. 


WORDS  quoted 
above  serve  to 
express  tiie 
attitude  in 
which  I  a  p  - 
proacii  the  most 
momentous 
question  that 
has  been  put 
before  the 
country  during 
the  last,  fifty 
years.  Many  of 
us  have  evi- 
dently received  a  shock  from  a  proposal  to 
abandon,  even  in  part,  our  system  of  "  Free 
Trade";  and  so  great  are  the  issues,  so 
complex  the  economic  and  political  matters 
involved  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  that 
the  ordinary  citizen  may  very  rightly  feel 
overweighted  with  responsibility  in  coming 
to  a  decision.  The  studied  examination  of 
international  commerce,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  features  of  the  suggested  change  in 
our  fiscal  policy,  is  not  one  of  tlie  duties  of 
the  ordinary  citizen,  and  for  this  reason  only 
he  may  well  hesitate  iu  his  decision.  It 
has  happened  that  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  1  have  been  able  to  malie  close 
study  of  this  matter  of  international  coin- 
merce  upon  a  broad  base  of  fact  extending 
over  many  years  and  in  many  durections, 
publishing  the  results  from  time  to  time. 
Thus  it  is  that  I  am,  perhaps,  not  so  unpre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  matter  that  has  been 
put  before  the  country  for  discussion,  as 
men  must  almost  of  necessity  be  unprepared 
whose  duties  and  daily  work  have  lain  in 
other  directions.  1  would  not  venture  to 
speak  upon  this  subject.,  lacking  a  con- 
siderable and  lengthy  survey  of  the  facts. 


*  Copvright,  IflCS,  by  John  Holt  Schooling,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


My  present  purpose  is  to  lay  before  my 
feilow-citizens  certain  facts  that  conic  into 
the  matter  at  issue.  The  expression  of 
personal  opinion,  although  not  wholly 
absent,  will  be  subordinated  to  the  statement 
of  fact ;  and  now,  as  always,  I  admit  no 
fealty  to  any  dognja  of  political  economy. 
The  factors  of  political  economy  are  too 
complex  in  their  nature,  too  vastly  numerous 
and  changeful  in  their  social,  commercial, 
and  international  combinations  to  admit  of 
the  application  to  them  of  the  precise 
theoretical  treatment  so  often  given  to  them 
by  professed  political  economists.  And  the 
rigid  dogmas  which  have  resulted  from  that 
precise  and  theoretical  treatment  of  unknow- 
able and  ever-changing  quantities  and  forces 
of  mankind  remind  one  of  the  too  weak 
ramparte  of  hard  stone  built  up  to  restrain 
the  sea,  and  which  are  from  time  to  time 
shattered  and  dispersed  by  its  waves. 

There  is  without  doubt  much  solid  and 
sincere  reasoning  advancing  to  attack  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposal  to  promote  the  unity 
of  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  simul- 
taneously to  give  legitimate  protection  to 
Britisii  Commerce  against  the  conditions 
produced  by  our  form  of  Free  Trade.  But 
in  addition  to  this  solid  and  sincere  adverse 
argument,  which  is  wholly  worthy  of  the  most 
•  careful  and  anxious  consideration  by  all  per- 
sons, and  especially  by  those  who  may  be  dis- 
posed blindly  to  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the 
man  who  (truly)  "  has  usually  found  the  other 
side  to  be  wrong,"  there  exists  in  the  camp 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opponents  - 1  venture 
to  say — a  very  strong  adverse  element  whose 
opposition  is  based  largely  upon  a  misappre- 
hension of  fact.  And  this  misapprehension 
of  fact  goes  down  to  the  very  root  of  the 
controversy.  I  mean  that  there  is  a  widely 
spread  and  perfectly  sincere  misapprehension 
ae  to  the  true  nature  Qf-»this  Free  Trade  of 
ours  wliich  we  taBetead^j^SiO©t6ibandon. 
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It  seems  to  me  that 
the  first  thing  to 
do  in  order  to 
obtain  useful  and 
enlightened  con- 
sideration of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  sug- 
gestion  by  the 
people  of  this 
country  is  to  get 
a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  nature 
of  the  Free  Trade 
we  have  had  since 
184G.  Cobden's 
definition  of  Free 
Trade  was:  "to 
bring  about  the 
free  interchange  of 
commodities  at 
their  natural  price." 
I  have  visualised 
this  true  Free  Trade 
of  Cobden  in  Dia- 
gram No.  1,  so  that 
we  may  give  a  con- 
crete form  to  this — 
the  besti — sort  of 
trade.  I  state  the 
merest  common- 
place when  I  point 
to  the  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  true 
Free  Trade  as  here 
visualised.  All 
these  lines  of  Free 
Imports  into  each 
country  from  every 
other  country  mean 

increased  advantage  to  every  country.  Eacii 
one  country  does  the  work  for  which  it 
is  best  fitted  by  geographical,  natural,  and 
social  conditions,  and  exchanges  its  goods 
thus  produced  in  the  most  advantageous 
circumstances  for  the  goods  of  other  coun- 
tries also  produced  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  free  from  fiscal  bar  or 
hindrance  of  any  sort.  This  is  Cobden's 
Free  Trade— there  can  be  none  better.  But 
Cobden's  Free  Trade  has  never  existed.  It 
was  a  noble,  clearly  seen  dream,  whose  beauty 
caused  Cobden  to  prophesy  that  if  England 
would  translate  his  vision  into  actuality,  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  follow  England's 
example.  Cobden's  prophecy  failed,  and 
Free  Trade  has  never  existed ;  for  Free  Trade 
— to  be  Free  Trade— absolutely  necessitates 
the  co-operation  of  all  trading  nations. 
In  place  of  tlie  true  Free  Trade  of  Cobden, 


1.  THIS  ILI.USTRATK9  WHAT  COBDEX  UKAXT  BV  JfREH  TRA1>B. 


EACH   OF   THK    ABOVE    fORTY-TWO   AllKOW-H  EAUKD    I.I.MiS    RKt'KiCSKSTS   A   LINE  OF 
fKBli  IMPORTS  BETWEEN  OOUNTKY  AND  qoUISTUy,    THAT    IB,    "THE  FHEE  INTBB- 
CHANGE  OF  COHMODITIES  AT  THBIK  NATURAL  PRICE."    THIS  IS  TRUE  FREE  TRADE — 
WHICH  HAS  NEVER  BXISTKH.     COMPARE  THIS  WITH  DIAGRAM  2. 

Note. — In  order  to  avoid  undue  complexitt/,  the  above  diagram  illustrates  Free  Trade 
between  only  seven  countries.    If  all  trading  countries  were  included,  there  would  be 
400  or  500  arrow-keaded  Free  Trade  lines. 


we  have  had  merely  a  system  of  Free  Imports 
into  this  country.  This  meagre  abortion  of 
the  true  thing  is  visualised  in  Dia^am  No.  2. 
It  is  absurd  to  call  this  thing'  Free  Trade. 
And  yet,  although  our  so-called  Free  Trade 
is  fundamentally  different  from  Cobden's 
"  free  interchange  of  commodities,"  so 
powerful  has  been  the  magic,  of  the  two 
words  "  Free  Trade"  that  for  half  a  century  we 
have  believed  we  possessed  the  boon  dreamt 
of  by  Colxien,  whereas  we  have  possessed 
merely  the  name  of  the  boon  and  not  the 
boon  itself.  And  nearly  two  generations  of 
us  have  been  brought  up  on  this  mistake.  It 
has  been  "the  fraud  of  the  label", on  a 
gigantic  scale. 

That  this  radical  misapprehension  of  fact 
really  does  exist  to  a  large  extent  becomes 
evident  whcTi  Free  Trade  is  discussed  by 
people  who— naturally  enough—have  not 
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tliongbt  nincli,  if  at  all,  about  onr  fiscul 
system.  And  wliat  but  an  absolute  mis- 
apprehension of  fact  can  cause  such  state- 
ments as  the  following  words  of  Sir  Henry 
Garapbell-Bannerman,  spoken  at  Perth  ou 
June  5,  1903  ?~ 

They  had  tested  the  Evstem  of  Free  Trade,  and  on 
every  day  in  the  last  fifty  years  it  had  brought  fre^h 
I ciitiTiioTiy  of  the  blessings  it  had  conferred.  If  a  nam 
siiid  he  was  satisfied  that  tho  earth  was  tlat,  that  the 
sun  moved  lound  it,  and  that  Newton's  talk  about 
gravitation  was  all  playod  out,  they  would  not  tell  him 
tlioy  had  fin  open  mind,  and  that  thoy  would  soberly 
and  seriously  reconsider  ilie  matter.  They  would 
examine  the  man's  countenance,  first  of  all,  to  see  if 
there  was  any  trace  of  mental  derangement. 

These  words  would  be  the  rijjht  sent  of 
words  to  speak,  perhaps,  if  it  had  ever  been 
possible  for  us  to  test  Cobden's  Free  Trade ; 
but  as  we  have  never  been  able  to  do  this, 
one  can  only  ascribe  Sir  Henry's  words  to 
the  glamour  with  which  the  magic  words 
"Free  Trade"  (without  the  thing  itself)  have 


2.  THIS   ILLL'STKATRS  WHAT  COBDEN    DIB   SOT  MEAN   BY    FREE   TRADE,  BUT  WHICH 
HAS   BEEy,    AKD   \S,  KRRONEOUSLr  CALLED    FRBB   TRADE    BY -BRITISH  ECOSOUISTS 
AND  BY  A  LAUOB  MAJORITY  OF  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 


for  many  years  dazzled  the  eyes  of  too  many 
of  us.  "We,  with  our  system  of  Free  Imports 
(labelled  "  Free  Trade  "),  stand  alone  among 
all  the  big  trading  nations,  and  nearly  alone 
in  the  world.  The  rest  of  the  world  acts 
upon  the  policy  now  suggested  to  us  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  backed  up  by  Mr.  Balfour  and 
by  a  good  many  other  thinking  men.  Sir 
Ilenry's  misapprehension  of  facts  causes 
him,  if  wo  are  to  believe  bis  words,  to 
rega-rd  the  rest  of  the  world,  etc.,  as  akin  to 
maniacs— which,  is  not  likely  to  be  true. 
Here,  by  way  or  illustrating  this  point,  is  a 
statement  of  one  year's  commerce  done  by 
Protectionist  nations,  compared  with  one 
year's  commerce  done  by  the  United 
^'"gdom. 

Hterling. 

One  year's  commerce  (the  year  1900, 
■special  imports  plus  special  ex- 
ports) done  by  the  Protectionist 
nations  of 
the  world, 
including 
British 
Colonies  3,:i83 
One  year's 
commerce 
(the  year 
1  9  0  0, 
special 
imports  * 
plus  spe- 
c  i  a  1  ex- 
ports) 
done  by 
the  Uni- 
ted King- 
dom    ...  751 

"VVe  see  from  the 

above  statement 
that  the  weight  of 
outside  opinion 
against  our  fiscal 
liolicy  of  Free  Im- 
ports is  about  4^ 
to  1,  if  measured 
by  sheer  bulk  of 
commerce.  And  if 
we  give  to  each 
Protectionist 
nation    one  vote, 


EACH  OF  THE  AUOVF.  A [H{0W-1IKADK1>    L1NF.3    KErllESENTa  A  LINK  OF   FREE  IMTOKTS 
INTO  THE  CmTEl>  KIKUDOM.     THK  OTHER  TUIltTV-SIX  LINES  OF  FREE  IMPORTS  (SKK 
DIAGRAM  1),  WHICH    ARE    NECSSSAItY  TO  CONSTITUTE    TRUE    FREB   TRADE  BETWIiKX/TluS-i'| 
THE  SEVEN  COUNTRIES  NAMED,  ARK  NO^-EXIaTKNT.    COMI'ARK  THIS  WITH  l>lbll3i£K<jlltl'.>>4bU:i 


*The  special  imports 
{i.e.,  iniiiorts  for  home 
eonsumptionj  of  the 
Uniied  Kinj;dom  are 
(ibtained  by  dedi;clinp; 

'   irts  "  Irom 
rts. 
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3.  WEIGHT  OP  OUTSIDE,  NON-FREE-IMFOBT8  OPINIOIT 
COMPAHED  WITH  BRITISH  FUKE-IMFOKTS  OPIHION. 

Black  columns— British  Frfe-Itn.porU  opinion. 
Striped  eolumn»= Outside,  non-Free-fmporta  opinion. 


I.  MSASUHED    BV    VOLUME   Of   TKAUB :    4J   TO  1 

AGAINST  US. 

II.  MKASL-HEf)  BY  GIVING  ONE  VOTE  TO  EACH 
PROTECTIONIST  FOIIEIGN  COUNTRY,  AND  ONLY 
ONE  VOTE  TO  THE  WHOLE  OF  BRITISH  OOLOHIEB : 

30  XO  1  AGAINST  US. 

III.  MEASURED  BY  GIVING  ONE  VOTE  TO  EACH 
PROTECTIONIST  FORBIGH  CXIUNTRY,  AND  ONE 
VOTE     TO     EACH     BRITISH     COLONY !      60    TO  1 

AGAIHST  US. 

irrespective  of  its  volume  of  trade,  the 
weight  of  commercial  opinion  against  our 
fiscal  policy  is  nearly  30  to  1,  and  this  result 


ia  based  upon  the  giving  of  only  one  vote  to 
the  entire  mass  of  Britisli  Colonics— it  does 
not  include  one  vote  for  each  separate  Colony. 
If  we  give  one  vote  to  each  British  Colony, 
the  weight  of  opinion  against  our  fiscal  policy 
would  be  about  50  to  1  (See  Diagram  H). 
And  in  this  mass  of  opinion  adverse  to  our 
fiscal  policy  of  Free  Imports  are  such  astute 
and  capable  business  people  as  the  Americans 
and  the  Germans. 

And  there  is  another  thing,  akin  to  mis- 
apprehension of  fact,  which  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  our  attempt  to  judge  this 
grave  issue  rightly.  I  refer  to  the  "blessings" 
stated  to  have  been  conferred  upon  us  by 
our  system  of  "  Free  Trade." 

We  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  our 
prosperity  to  our  adoption  of  Free  Imports. 
It  is  so  usual  to  link  these  two  things 
together,  as  cause  and  effect,  that  other 
things  which  would  have  caused  prosperity 
to  us— with  or  without  Free  Imports — are 
lost  sight  of. 

Nearly  simultaneously  with  our  adoption 
of  Free  Imports  and  with  our  expansion  of 
foreign  trade  there  occurred  momentous 
events  which  must  by  their  own  force,  quite 
apart  from  any  fiscal  policy,  have  caused  a 
great  expansion  in  our  commerce.  One  of 
these  events  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  ami  in  Australia — a  discovery 
that  had  an  immensely  stimulating  effect, 
not  only  upon  our  trade,  but  upon  world- 
trade  in  general.  The  other  event,  and  by 
far  the  more  weighty,  was  the  vast  develop- 
ment of  steam  navigation,  of  railways,  of 
telegraphs,  of  industrial  machinery. 

The  irresistible  propulsion  given  by  the 
latter  development  to  commerce  in  general, 
and  to  our  commerce  especially,  could  not 
for  many  years  be  appreciably  checked  or 
advanced  by  Free  Imports  or  by  non-Free 
Imports  ;  the  sheer  natural  mechanical  force 
was  too  great  to  be  turned  from  its  path  of 
general  trade  expansion — in  this  direction  or 
in  that^by  any  fiscal  enactment. 

Moreover,  in  those  days  we  stood  pre- 
eminent as  the  cock  o'  the  trade-walk. 
Germany,  as  we  know  Germany,  was  non- 
existent, and  we  could  not  then  regard  the 
United  States  as  a  trade  rival.  We  had  no 
rivals  in  commerce  whose  strength  could  be 
compared  with  our  strength  in  tJie  markets 
of  the  world. 

In  pointing  out  these  facts  as  a  corrective 
of  the  usual  too-ready  assumption  that  our 
prosperity  has  been  caused  by  our  system 
of  Free  Imports,  I  readily  admit  that  in 
all  probabiUty  oht  prosperity  waH*5»  those 
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increased  by  the  free  admission  of 
raw  material  and  food  into  this  country. 
But  I  protest  a^nst  the  unwarranted 
assumption  that  Free  Imports  caused  our 
prosperity.  Free  Imports  did  probably 
help  our  expansion,  which  was  primarily 
caused  by  the  development  of  the  great 
natural  and  mechanical  forces  tliat  catue  to 
the  world  sirauitaneousiy  with  our  adoption 
of  Free  Imports,  as  a  freshet  may  swell  the 
volume  of  a  great 
onrushing  stream ; 
but  it  is  wholly 
illogical  to  attribute 
our  trade  expar^ion 
to  the  mutilated  thing 
we  have  called  Free 
Trade.  We  won  our 
supremacy  in  trade 
under  a  policy  of  Pro- 
tection ;  we  entrusted 
that  supremacy  to  a 
policy  of  Freelmports, 
under  which  we  arc 
now  losing  our 
supremacy. 

At  the  present  tini'^ 
the  great  mechanic!  1 1 
forces  that  formerly 
were  propelling  our 
trade  to  a  much 
greater  extent  th 
the  trade  of  otl 
nations  was  propell'-d 
by  these  forces  have 
become  diffused  over 
the  whole  world  ;  and 
in  some  instances 
these  mechanical 
forces  are  more  skil- 
fully harnessed  and 
driven  by  foreign 
nations  than  by  us. 
Moreover,  world-trade 
conditions  now  are 
wholly  different  from 
the  world-trade  con- 
ditions of  fifty  or  even 

twenty  years  ago,  when  it  may  have  been  wise 
for  us  to  adhere  to  our  system  of  Free  Imports. 
But  Free  Imports  are  not  Free  Trade,  and 
in  opposing  Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion, 
we  cannot  rightly  oppose  to  that  suggestion 
argnments  that  could  only  be  rightly  used 
to  oppose  a  suggested  partial  abandonment 
of  true  Free  Trade,  which  we  are  not  able 
to  abandon,  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
never  had  true  Free  Trade.  Bat  the  great 
majority  of  the  arguments  that  are  now 


being  stated  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
posal are  arguments  that  might  rightly  be 
urged  if  the  abandonment  of  true  Free 
Trade  were  in  question,  the  real  fact  being 
that  the  proposed  change  means  merely  a 
partial  abandonment  of  our  system  of  Free 
Imports.  This  radical  fact  cannot  be  too 
plainly  stated.  Argne  as  much  as  you  like 
against  any  abaudonment  of  true  Free 
Trade  as  it  was  seen  by  Cobden,  and  I  am 


THE  SHADED  CIKCLK  KEI'RESKSTS  A  KATIONAL  BRITISH  PBO'IECIT VE  TAllIFP  TO  BE 
APPLIED  TO  ALL  FOUKIOX  COUNTitlKS  THAT  WILL  MOT  JOIN  THE  BltlTtSH  EHPIRIii 
IN  TItUE  FllEE  TllADE. 


J.M-S. 


thb  whttb  disc  bepbksesta  the  area  of  the  bbitisb  bmpirb,  nbarlt 
12,000,000  bquakE  miles. 

thb  shaded  disc  befbe8ents  the  area  of  the  best  of  tbb  wobld, 

40,000,000  SQUABB  HILBS. 


with  you  on  every  point ;  but  do  not  be 
misled  into  imagining  that  the  suggested 
modification  of  our  Free  Import  system — 
held  on  to  by  us  in  opposition  to  the 
business  acumen  of  the  rest  of  the  world — 
is  in  the  slightest  degree  an  abandonment, 
of  true  Free  Trade. 

Having  dealt  with  the  two  very  important 
and  very  common  pieces  of  misapprehension 
of  radical  fact  that  have  for  many  years 
obscured  a  right  perception  ol.the  modern 
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coudicions  of  iiitci'iiatioiial  coLtinierce,  wo 
may  come  to  some  of  ilie  other  general 
considei-dtioiis  of  the  problem  that  faces 
us.  In  the  first  place :  AVhy  do  we  need 
any  alteration  in  our  fiscal  policy  ?  Can 
we  not  go  on  aa  we  are,  and  thus  spare 

A.— Canada's  Impohts  for  Consumption 

PROM   THE  UrriTEB  KINGDOM  AND  FROM 

THE  United  States  :    1880-1901.  Sm 

Diagram  5. 


Yeai'. 

Canada's  Imports 
from 

Bxcess  of  Canada's 
Imports. 

The 
United 
Kingdom. 

The 
United 
States. 

United 
Kingdom 
(ivur 
United 
States. 

United 
Slates 
!■ 

Uiiit(.'d 
Kingdom, 

Millions  of 

Millions  of 

Millions  of 

Millions  of 

£'s. 

1880 

7'2 

6-1 

I'l 

1885 

8-6 

9-8 

1'2 

1890 

8-9 

10-7 

1-8 

1895 

0-4 

11-2 

4-8 

1896 

6-8 

120 

5-2 

1897 

O'O 

12'7 

0-7 

1898 

6-7 

16-2 

9-5 

1899 

7'6 

19a 

11-5 

1900 

9-2 

22-6 

13-4 

1901 

8-8 

22-7 

13-9 

Note  :— Since  April,  1897,  ourtain  British  produce  and 
goods  have  received  preferenual  tariff  treatmeat  by  Canada. 


ourselves  all  the  trouble  and  risk  attaching 
to  so  momentous  a  change  in  onr  fi.scal 
policy  and  in  our  international  relations  r" 

The  reasons  for  tlie  proposed  change  arc 
political,  commorcial,  and  social. 

The  political  rejisons  for  the  change  in  onr 
fiscal  system  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
welding  into  one  whole  of  all  the  units  that 
make  up  the  Britisli  Kinpire.  Free  Trade 
(real  Free  Trade  iis  Gobden  meant  it)  within 
the  British  Empire  is  probably  an  attainable 
thing  if  the  people  of  this  couutiy  will 
consent  to  have  it.  Sudi  a  compact  would 
be  akin  tn  that  "\vh](:h  wa.s  the  first  strong 
chain  that  knit  the  many  p.irts  of  the  German 
Empire  intooiie  strong  wiiole.  A_ conmi-ercial 
union  of  this  sort  existing  thronghout  the 
British  I'^Imjiire  would  be  the  best  safeguard 
of  a  strong  and  permanent  political  adliesion 
that  we  could  possess.  A  strong  and  per- 
manent political  adhesion  between  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  is  surely  well  worth  securing, 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  facts  of  the  Boer 
war  and  remember  the  attitude  of  Goti- 
tinental  Europe  towards  ourselves.  AVe 
should  not  lightly  forget  that  attitude,  but 


rather  take  it  as  a  warning  to  do  all  that  is 
in  our  power  to  knit  close  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  to  make  the  Empire  self- 
supporting  within  its  own  boundaries.  And 
the  merely  material  results  of  Free  Trade 
within  the  Empire  would  go  a  long  way  to 
attain  the  effect  we  shoald  seek. 

I'or  those  of  us  who  are  convinced  Free 
Traders,""'  as  1  am  myself,  tlie  prospect  of 
Free  Trade  within  tlie  Empire  is  a  bright 
one.  Althoug)i  one  would  infinitely  prefer 
to  have  Free  Trade  throughout  the  world, 
it  would  be  a  good  step  gained  to  have  Free 
Trade  throughout  afourth  part  of  the  world — 
as  represented  by  the  British  Empire.  Such  a 
plan,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  be  upon  a 
scale  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  benefits 
of  Gobden's  Free  Trade  to  be  tested— for 
the  first  time.  Diagram  4  visualises  the 
plan  and  the  proportions  of  it.  The  Empire 
is  in  every  climate  and  in  every  latitude  ;  it 
is  able  to  produce  within  its  own  fimits 
everything  that  can  be  needed  for  its  own 


B. — The  Leading  Articles  of  British 
Exports,  1881-1900.    See  Diagram  0. 


leading  Articles  of  Export. 
\Th'at  is,  albthoge  articles  whose  export 
value  each  exceeded  50  mdUiong  during 
1881-1900.] 

Pall  or  B,iae  dur- 
ing 1831-1900  as 
as  compared  with 
1S81-1890. 

A  Fall  of 

A  Else  of 

Millions 

Mil!  ions 

of  £'8. 

of  £'3. 

Cottm  manufactucea  and  yarns  . 

60-8 

Metala  :  iron  and  steel 

29-1 

Woollen  and  worsted  manufac- 

tures and  yarns 

23-2 

IVIachint>ry ;   other  than  steam 

enginei         .        .        .  . 

34-1 

Linen  manufaefcures  and  yarn  . 

6'1 

Apparel  and  slops 

5-6 

Leather ;  wrought  and  unwroughfc 

1'6 

Machinery ;  steam  engines 

2-3 

MefcaJa  :  copper,  wrought  and 

unwrought  .... 

2-8 

Chemical  products,  etc. 

10-7 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

11-5 

Jute  manufacturea  and  yam 

■3 

Total 

tCoal   

1S7-7 

50' 4 
85'2 

+  Exports  of  coal  are  exports  of  i!atii>nal  capital,  notexports 
of  national  manufacture. 


vigorous  h'fe  ;  our  ships  and  the  uses  of 
electricity  render  unimportant  the  distances 
which  geographically  separate  its  members. 
There  is  nothing  of  fantasy  in  such  a  scheme 
as  this — it  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  may 


*  1  mean,  of  course,  tnip  Froc  TracJera,  in  Cobden'a 
sense,  (if  t'-\<-  t.prm  "  Free  Tnidc."  X^it  merely  adherents 
to  onr  isiiliited  system  of  free  Imports.xHJ.  H,  S. 
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become  actual.  But  to  achieve  it,  we  must 
not  think  merely  in  the  dusty  theoretical 
dogmas  of  the  professed  political  economist, 


By  taxing  the  import  of  food  from  foreign 
countries  into  the  United  Kingdom,  whale 
we  let  in  Colonial  food  free  of  duty,  it  is 
quite   likely   that — for  a 

6.  THR  OOSTING,  nURING  1880-1900.  OF  CASADA'a  IMPORTS  KHOM  THE  UNITED    whilC  WC    Sfaould    haVC  tO 

K17^finO^,,  BY  CANADA'S  IMrOKTS  FROM  THE  U.VITED  STATES.      See  Tahh  A.    pj^y  j^^yj.^  f^^^  ^^jj 

for  other  things,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  an  economic 
certainty  that  this  would 
result.  And  it  is  at  the 
least  as  economically  certain 
(if  any  certainty  can  be 
attached  to  economic  pre- 
diction) that  wages  would 
go  up.  A  recent  instance 
of  the  fallibility  of 
economic  prediction  was 
given  by  the  tax  on  im- 
ported corn  instituted  by 
Sir  Miciiae!  Hicks-Beach  in 
11)02.  We  were  at  once 
assured  that  this  was  a  tax 
on  the  people's  food,  that 
the  price  of  bread  would 
go  up.  But  now  it  is  not 
seriously  disputed  that  the 
foreign  exporter  paid  the 
tax — ^not  the  consumer  in 
this  country.  The  average 
price  of  bread  in  Ijondon 
during  1900-1902,  was 

Per  Mb.  of  Bread. 

1900.  lilOI.  190-2. 

IV,rii;e.  Pence.  Pence. 

b-2'd  5-18  5-19 


How  can  one  give  credence 
to  economic  theory,  to 
economic  dogma,  when 
economic  foresight  is  un- 
able to  see  true  in  such  a 
relatively  simple  matter  as 
the  recent  tas.  on  imported 
corn  ? 

The  oonsideratioij  of  the 
proposed  change  in  its 
political  aspect  should  not 
be  obscured  by  any  refer- 
ence of  it  to  this  or  that 
theory  or  dogma  of  political 
economy — there  can  here 
be  no  question  of  "  heresy  " 
to  dogma.    The  nice,  exact, 

NoTE.-Since  April,  1897,  certaia  British  produce  and  goods  have  received  and  Scientific  reasoning  of 
preferential  tariff  treatment  by  Canada.  political   economy  is  mis- 

applied when  it  is  applied, 

-     and  with  the  one  idea  before  us  of  always      as  it  usually  is,  to  facts  that  are  constantly 
buving  in  ttie  cheapest  market,  to  the  ex-      shifting  and  changing,  producing  all  sorts 
'  *  elusion  of  largerand  more  important  interests.      of  unforeseen  combinations.  t^  .We  have  to 
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take  things  as  we  find  tliem,  we  have  to  accept 
as  present-day  actuality  the  political  and 
commercial  circumstances  that  surround  ua, 
and  we  oi^ht  to  adjust  our  fiscal  system  in 
accord  with  preeent-<iay  facts,  and  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  economic  theory 
of  a  past  generation,  evolved  by  men  who 
were  dead  long  before  the 
wholly  different  conditions  of 
the  present  day  existed. 

Under  the  present  fiscal 
conditions  of  the  Empire, 
there  is  no  Imperial  com- 
mercial unity,  and  foreign 
countries  are  enabled  to  deal 
with  our  Colonies  as  with 
independent  countri^,  pro- 
moting as  they  please  a 
growth  of  commercial  in- 
timacy, wliieh  must  always 
tend  towards  rather  than 
against  political  nearness. 
See,  for  example,  in  Table  A, 
the  predominant  position  of 
the  United  States  in  Canada's 
markets. 

Table  A  shows  us  that 
during  the  last  twenty  years 
British  exports  to  Canada 
have  been  comtantly  pushed 
aside  by  American  exports  to 
Canada,  until,  in  1901, 
Canada's  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as 
Canada's  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Geo- 
graphical position  is,  of 
course,  partly  responsible  for 
this  result,  but  the  unsatis- 
factory result  disclosed  in 
Table  A  might  be  greatly 
improved  if  we  were  able  to 
offer  preferential  tariff  treat- 
ment to  Canada  in  British 
markets. 

Or,  on  the   other  hand. 


6.  THE  FALL  OB  RISK  IN  THE  TWELVE 
LBADISG  AKTICLK8  OF  BKITiSlI  EX- 
PORTS DUKINO  1891-1900  A9  COMPAllKD 

WITH  1881-1890.    See  Table  B. 


A  Rise 

of 

MILLIONS 


A  FALL 

OP 

12>77 

MILLIONS 


Colonies.  If  the  uiuin^^c  is  made,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  certain  classes  of  manufactured 
goods  would  be  taxed  on  entry  into  this 
Kingdom.  By  this  means,  we  should  be 
enabled  to  negotiate  with  Germany,  for 
example,  in  matters  of  commerce,  and  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  find  our  negotiation 
successful,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  is  now,  merely  futile 
remonstrance.  Our  present 
method  of  Free  Imports 
leaves  us  without  a  single 
card  to  play ;  we  calmly 
permit  all  the  cards  to  be 
iield  by  our  rivals.  This  is 
not  business. 

With  regard  to  the  reasons 
for  the  proposed  change 
which  relate  more  particu- 
larly to  British  commerce,  the 
opinion  that  our  export  trade 
is  too  slack  has  of  late  years 
become  stronger  and  stronger. 
And  it  is  an  opinion  that  is, 
I  think,  truly  b^ed  on  fact, 
and  to  be  acconnted  for, 
mainly,  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  all  the  world's 
markets,  even  in  those  of 
British  Colonies,  walla  of 
hostile  tariffs  have  been  built 
up  against  our  exports.  And 
our  system  of  Free  Imports 
deprives  us  of  the  tool 
necessary  to  lower  the  height 
of  those  walls. 

To  illustrate  this  slackness 
in  our  export  trade,  I  give 
the  facts  in  Table  B,  com- 
piled by  me  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  and  cover- 
ing the  two  ten -yearly 
periods,  1881  -  1890  and 
18',)1-UI00. 

In  Table  B  there  has  not 
been  the  slightest  attempt  to 
pick  out  any  years  for  com- 


XoTE.— Nine  of  the    twelve  leadinj^ 

iirti<;le8  fell,  .and  tliree  of  them  rose  ;  ^  .  . 

there  may  be  intimidation  of  Kiving  a  net  fall  of  87-3  millions  ia  the  parison  that  might  favour 

our  Colonies  by  foreign  *;tV«ntg%S^oo"^^^^^^^  the   point  illustrated-- 

nations.     As  we  ail  know,  with  I88i-i890.  namely,    the    slackness  or 

Germany  has  for  several  British  exports.  The  facts 
years  penalised  Canada  in  German  markets     for  the  two  last  completed  periods  of  ten 


because  in  1897  Canada  gave  the  United 
Kingdom  preferential  tariff  rates  in  Canadian 
markets.    This  is  a  most  objectionable  and 

anomalous  position  both  for  us  and  for 
Canada.  But  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  our 
system  of  Fi'ce  Imports,  we  are  defenceless 
before  Germany  in  such  treatment  of  our 


years  each  have  simply  been  compared  and 
the  net  results  shown. 

We  see  that,  dealing  with  our  twelve 

leading  articles  of  export,  nine  of  these 
declined  to  the  extent  of  lii7'  7  millions,  and 
that  three  of  them  rose  to  the  extent  of 
50 '4  millions.    This  means  a /net  fall  of 
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K7'i-3  millions  during  1891-11300  as  com-  have  Ixieu  taken  to  be  those  whose  exports 
}>ared  with  ]  881-1890.  If  we  throw  in  the  t)lus  imports  amounted  to  over  1,000  millions 
large  rise  of  85 -2  millions  sterling  during  1881-1900 

in  ooal  exports,  the  net  fall  7-  contuasting  thh  fai-lof  30  mil-  _the  period  now  under 
becomes  2  ■  1  millions.  ^         ^-'^  "^r™"'';;  observation. 

Looking  at  all  our  85  mh.uoss  in  rkitish  exports  op  The  facts  in  Table  .0 
exports,  instead  of  at  the  '^o*'^  ^'^'"with^i881-1890  enable  us  to  compare  the 


A  KISE 

OF 

95" 

MtLtlONS 


leading  articles  stated  in 
Table  B,  the  facts  are  as 

follow  : — 

expobts  fkom  the  united 
Kingdom  of  Bbiti3H  and 
Ibish  Peoduce. 

of  £'s. 

During  the  ten  years, 

1881-1890         . .  2,M'A 
During  the  ten  years, 

1891-1900         ..  2,398 

Increa8eduringl891- 

1900       ..        ..  55 
Deduct   increase  in 

Coal  -  exports 

during  1891-1900  85 

Fall  in  All  Expoi'ts 
other  than  Coal, 
daring  1891-1900  30 

Thus,  talsiug  the  whole  of 
our  exports  other  than  coal, 
there  was  a  fall  of  30 
millions  during  1891-1900 
as  compared  with  1881-1890 
(See  Diagram  7).  And  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  net  results  relate  to 
two  long  periods  of  ten  years 
each,  not  merely  to  single 
years  picked  out  and  com- 
pared. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the 
exports  of  other  countries 

during  these  same  twenty 
years,  1881-1900.  [The 
year  1900  being  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  the 
facts   relating  to  Foreign 

Countries  are  given   in   the    Notb.— When  we  are  examiQing  our       

Board  of  Trade  return  ^^S:^  t^e^^^^lv^T^to'ii,  and  I)  show  pretty  clearly 
current  in  July,  1903.]  which  are  exports  of  national  capital,  that  Entish  export  trade  is 

I  have  in  this  respect  ^re  "^^o ^™*ou^''*'Lrir'?oducr'i^^  very  slack  when  we  compare 
collated  the  facts  during  Tndult^^^'^ThiB  impSt'  IstbSon'is  it  with  the  export  trade  of 
1881-1900  that  relate  to  aimoat  always  lost  sight  of.  the  other  principal  trading 

the  special  exports  — that  is,  ■  

exports   of    home   production —of    the    ten  *  Not  all  of  this  increase  belongs  to  Holland,  for  the 

f    ■    1  .     J-  ,  ■       e  .-I  ij  reason  that  some  of  the  exports  from  Diuch  ports  are 

prmcipal  trading  countries  of  the  world  (See        ^^^^^  belonging  to  GermanV  andr^teynfetViea  that 

Table  C).    The  principal  trading  countries     pass  through  HoUaud  on  export.  o 


A  FALL 

Of 

30 

mu-ioNs 


increase  in  our  exports  with 
the  increase  in  exports  made 

by  the  other  principal 
trading  countries.  Our 
increase  of  55  millions  was 
caused,  as  already  stated,  by 
an  increase  of  Hb  millions 
in  coal.  Without  this  in- 
crease in  coal  exports,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  30  millions 
in  British  exports. 

With  this  poor  result,  we 
have  to  contrast  the  552 
millions  of  increase  in  the 
exports  of  the  United 
States,  the  352  millions  of 
increase  from  Holland,*  the 
197  millions  of  increase 
from  Germany,  tlic  7 1 
millions  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  6,9  millions 
from  Russia,  the  55  millions 
from  France,  etc.,  etc. 

But  the  comparison  now 
made  is  based  on  absolute 
results ;  it  doea  not  show 
tiie  facts  relatively  to 
amounts  of  the  exports, 
which  is  probably  a  better 
criterion  for-  our  present 
purpose.  Here,  in  Table  D, 
IS  the  relative  comparison  of 
exports  during  the  twenty 
years. 

As  already  stated,  the 
incretwe  of  2  per  cent,  in 
British  exports  is  due  to  a 

large  increase  in  exports  of 
coal  ;  witliont  coal  exports, 
there  was  a  decrease  in 
exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1891-1900. 
The  Tables  lettered  C 
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C. — PiioTKCTEit  Trade  compared  with 
THE  British  Free  Import  System.  The 
Special  Exports  from  the  Ten  Prin- 
cipal Trading  Countries  of  the  World 
DURING  1881-1890  and  during  1891- 
1900.    See  Diagram  8. 


Country. 

SxportB  from  each 
country  during 

Increase 
of  Expoita 

during 
1891-1900. 

1831-1890, 

1891-ll)0i>, 

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . 
Gernaany 
Prance  . 
Holland  .    .  . 
Austria-Hungary 
*Rusaia 
Belgium  . 
Italy  .... 
Spain 

Millions 
of  H'i. 
2,343 
1,562 
1,566 
1,364 
753 
605 
603 
522 
412 
299 

Millions 
of  ii's. 
2,398 
2,114 
1,763 
1,419 
1,105 
676 
672 
628 
440 
344 

Millions 
of  ifi'S. 
55 

552 

197 
55 

352 
71 
69 

106 
28 
45 

Total  .    .  . 

10,029 

11,659 

1,530 

*  The  facts  for  Russia  relate  to  1880-1809,  aa  the  exports  In 
1900  are  not  given  In  the  return  cnrrent  In  1903. 


nations,  either  upon  an  absolute  or  a  rtilative 
conipariaoii  of  results.  And  these  other 
nations  are  nearly  all  advanced  Protec- 
tionists.  The  sluggish  nature  of  British 
export  trade,  hampered  as  it  is  by  adverse 
tariffs,  for  whose  removal  we  are  absolutely 
unable  to  negotiate,  is  again  evidenced  by 
the  following  comparison  :— 

The  Ten  Years  1891-1900  compared 
WITH  the  Ten  Years  1881-1890. 

Increase  in  British  Exports  . .  2  per  cent. 
Increase  in  Population  of  the 

United  Kingdom  . .        . .      9  „  „ 
Increase  in  Imports  from  All 

Sonrces    by    All  Foreign 

Countries  . .        . .  11  „  „ 

Thus,  during  1891-1901),  our  increase  of 
only  2  per  cent,  in  our  exports  (due  to  coal, 
without  which  there  was  a  decrease)  was 
accompanied  by  a  9  per  cent,  increase  in 
our  population,  and  by  an  11  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  buying  power  of  foreign 
countries. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  instructive*  to 
compare  the  special  exports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  does  not  protect  her  com- 
merce, and  of  the  United  States,  who  does 
protect  her  commerce.    See  Table  E. 

Table  E  illustrates  the  change  that  lias 
of   late  years  been  taking  place  in  the 


respective  positions  occupied  by  the  United 
States  and  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  alert  Americans, 
free  from  paralysing  tradition  and  from  the 
fear  of  "  violating  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade "(!) — to  quote  the  hackneyed  phrase 
one  constantly  sees  in  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  opponents — are  enabled  by 
their  fiscal  policy  to  secure  right  treatment  of 
their  commerce  on  the  part  of  other  nations. 
AVe  are  content  to  hug  to  ourselves  a  false 
Free  Trade,  and,  doing  this,  sit  down  under 
any  treatment  whatever  tiiat  it  may  please 
any  foreign  nation  to  extend  to  our  foreign 
trade.  We  are  deliberately  content  to  throw 
away  the  tools  that  we  might  rightly  use  in 
commercial  negotiation  with  other  countries. 
How  can  we  blame  other  countries  who  take 
advantage  of  our  fiscal  obstinacy  and  blind- 
ness, even  to  dictate  to  British  Colonies 
wiietiier  they  shall  or  shall  not  extend  a 
preferential  treatment  to  goods  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  ?  We  ha\  e  only 
ourselves  to  blame  for  the  penalising  of 
Canada  by  Germany  that  has  followed  a 
preferential  treatment  by  Canada  of  goods 
imported  from  England. 

The  adoption  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
posal would  not  only  bring  into  the  United 
Kingdom  a  much  increased  quantity  of 
Colonial  produce,  but  it  would  cause  the 
Colonies  to  receive  from  the  United  Kingdom 

D.—PjtoTECTED  Trade  Co3!pared  with 
THE  British  Free  Import  System. 
The  Special  Exports  from  the  Ten 
Principal  Trading  Countries  of  the 
World  during  1881-1890  and  during 
1891-1900,  compared  relatively  to 
the  amount  of  Exports.    See  Dia- 


gram 9. 


Country. 

The 
Exports 
during 

1881-1890 
being  taken 
at  100. 

The 
Exports 
during 
1891-1!)00 
were 

And  the 
per:;entiige 
if  Increase 
in  Exports 

duiiiif; 
1891-19i;0 
was 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

♦Holland    .    .  . 

100 

147 

47 

United  States 

100 

135 

35 

Belgium  . 

100 

120 

20 

Spain  .     .     .  . 

100 

115 

15 

Germany  . 

100 

lie 

13 

Austria-Hungary 

100 

112 

12 

Bnssia 

100 

111 

11 

Italy    .     .     .  . 

100 

107 

7 

Prance. 

100 

104 

4 

United  Kingdom 

100 

102 

2 

•  Some  of  Holland  s  exports  belonji  to  -  countries 
whose  goods  pass  through  Dutch'ftOFts. 
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a  much  larger  quantity  of  British  goods  than 
they  now  receive.  lu  this  connection,  it  is 
instructive  to  look  at  the  facts  of  our  Colonial 
trade,  noting  where  the  imports  hy  our 
Colonies  come  from.    See  Table  F. 

At  present,  we  see  that  tha  United  King- 
dom supplies  not  quite  one-baif  of  the 
Coloiiiiil  demand,  and  tiiat  foreign  countries 
supply  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  demand  of 
British  Colonies.    I  suggest  that  there  is  no 


Table  G  shows  the  facts  for  the  year 
19D1,  and,  speaking  generally,  I  may  say  that 
for  a  good  many  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual growth  in  the  supply  of  foreign  goods 
to  British  Colonies  and  a  corresponding 
slackne&s  in  the  supply  of  British  goods  to 
British  Colonies. 

Two  years  ago,  I  investigated  this  impor- 
tant matter,  examining  tlie  facts  for  the 
twenty  yeaiB  1880-1899,  and  I  found  that, 


8.  FliOTl';OTKT>  TnADK  Veri^US  Ollli  F\tKK  IMPORTS.  THE  INCKKASK  IN  KXl'ORTS  (MIM.IONS  STEBI.IKg)  FROM  BACH 
OF  THE  TES  PKIJJCIPAI.  TUADING  C0UNTKIK9  IHJIUSQ  18lfl-1900  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1881-1890,      See  Table  C. 


UNI  T  HO 


HOt-LANO 


AUSTRIA- 
/I 

SPAIN 


eountry  in  the  world  except  England  that 
would  be  content  to  let  foreign  nations 
supply  40  per  cent,  of  a  colonial  demand. 
And  this  percentage  of  Colonial  Imports 
coming  from  foreign  countries  is  much 
exceeded  in  certain  Colonies.  Table  G 
shows  the  total  Colonial  imports  from  all 
sources,  and  the  percentage  of  Colonial  im- 
ports from  foreign  comitries,  for  each 
Colony  separately,  M-hose  total  imports 
during  the  year  1901  were  not  less  than  one 
million  sterling. 


comparing  the  ten  years  1890-189!)  wi 
ten  years  1880-1889, 


til  the 


British  Colonies  and  Posses- 
■  sions  increased  their  imports 
from  all  sources  by    .  .  . 
and  that, 
The  exports  from  the  United 
■.■  Kingdom  to Bririsli  Colonies 
:  \  and  Possessions  d<irreased  bv 


17  per  cent. 


]  percent. 

i.  U'his  is  .  only  one  of  the  iiiisatisfactory 
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results  of  onr  short-sighted  system  of  Free 
Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
leaves  us  absohitely  helpless  in  the  matter  of 
commercial  negotiation  either  witlt  foreign 
countries  or  with  our  own  Colonies. 

I  have  said  enough  with  regard  to  the 
commercial  reasons  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposal  to  tax  some  of  the  importa  into  the 
United  Kingdom  that  come  from  foreign 
countries,  and  we  reach  the  third  general 
consideration — namely,  the  application  of  the 
additional  money  to  be  raised  by  the  Customs 
receipts  on  our  imports  to  the  securing  of 


a  fiscal  change  is  either  wise  or  unwise,  quite 
apart  from  any  other  consideration. 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  is  a  wise 
proposal,  as  I  most  sincerely  believe  it  to  be, 
this  country  as  a  whole  and  the  British 
Empire  will  receive  benefit  by  the  adoption 
of  that  proposal,  whether  old-age  pensions 
do  or  do  not  follow  upon  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  suggested  fiscal  change  is  unwise, 
it  must  be  rejected  without  any  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  with  its  rejection  goes  the 
practicaliility  of  old-age  pensions. 


9.  PROTECTED   TRADE    COMPARED   WITH    THE    BRITISH    FKEK  IMPOKT  SYSTEM.     THE  PERCENTAGE  OF 
INCREASE  IK  EXPORTS  DURING  1891-1900  A8  COJMPABED  WITH  1881-1890.     THE  TEN  PRINCIPAI. 

TRADING  COUNTRIES.    See  Table  D. 


HOLLAND 

UNITED  STATES 

BELGIUM 

SPAIN 

GERMANY 

AUSTRIA-HUNS: 

RUSSIA 

ITALY 

FRANCE 

UNMTED  KINGDOM 


PEF.  cemf. 


2)5 


V7 


XO  PEp.  CENT. 


I  5" PEP.  CENT. 
I  3>  PER  CENT. 


t  X  PER  CENT. 
It  PKft  CENT. 


PEP.  CENT. 


Note.— Some  of  Holland's  exports  belong  to  other  countries,  ivljose  gonds  pass  through  Dutch  ports.  The 
small  increase  of  2  per  cent,  in  British  exports  was  due  to  exports  of  coal ;  without  coal,  British  exports 

cODBtderably  decreased. 


social  reforms,  of  which  Old-Age  Pensions 
are  to  take  the  first  place. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  venture  to 
dispute  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals.  Leaving  out  of  the  matter  the 
social  ethics  of  any  system  of  State-given  old- 
age  pensions,  for  and  against  which  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said,  I  submit  that  this 
matter  of  a  reform  in  onr  fiscal  policy  ought 
to  be  considered  by  us  solely  on  its  own 
merits  and  with  regard  to  the  Imperial  and 
commercial  conditions  of  our  day.  Wo 
ought  not  to  take  into  the  account  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  money  coming  to 
us  by  the  establishment  of  a  tax  upon  certain 
imports  into  this  country.    The  proposal  for 


Moreover,  we  have  to  beiir  in  mind,  as 
regards  this  third  general  consideration,  that 
by  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  fiscal  change 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that  our  free  imports 
of  food  from  British  Colonies  would  materially 
increase,  and  that  our  non-free  imports  of 
food  from  foreign  countries  would  materially 
decrease.  This  means  that  our  extra  Customs 
receipts  from  the  importation  of  food  from 
foreign  countries  would  gradually  become 
smaller,  year  by  year.  But  if  wo  set  up  a 
system  of  State-given  old-age  pensions,  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  these  extra  Customs  receipts, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  the  cost  of  these 
old-age  pensions  would  increase  year  by  year. 

Pjitting  aide  liyoSBiQ)y1^l^0gl@t.-8tated 
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E. — A  COMI'ATilSON  BETWEEN  THE  EXPORTS 

i-aoM  THE  United  Kingdom  and  from. 
THE  United  States  :  1880-1900. 


Year* 

Exports  from  the 

Excess  In  Exports. 

United 
Kingdom. 

United 
States. 

United 
iCingdom 
over 
United 
States. 

United 
States 
over 
United 
Etngdom. 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

of  £'a. 

gf  £'s. 

of  i;'s. 

of  £'a. 

1880 

223 

172 

51 

18S5 

213 

151 

62 

1890 

176 

87 

1895 

226 

165 

61 

1896 

240 

180 

60 

1897 

234 

215 

19 

1898 

233 

252 

19 

1899 

204 

261 

3 

1900 

291 

303 
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fiicts,  we  at  oncu  see  that,  wkile  the  cost  of 
old-agc!  pensions  would  grow  largei"  and 
larger,  the  money  to  pay  for  these  pensions 
wonid  become  smaller  and  smaller.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  foreseen 
this  difficulty,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  difficulty  would  be  met  by  applying  to 
the  use  of  old-age  pensions  the  extra  Customs 
receipts  that  would  —  one  presumes  and 
hopes — be  levied  upon  our  imports  of  certfiin 
manufactured  goods  from  foreigti  countries. 
This  would  supplement  the  Customs  receipts 
upon  food  imported  by  us  from  foreign 

P. — Impoets  into  British  Colonies  and 
Possessions  dttbing  the  tear  1901 
(excludino  Impobts  of  Bullion  and 
Specie). 


Whtro  the  Imports 
iuto  British  Colonies 
aad  f  ossessions  oame 
from. 

\  iiliii?  rjf 

into  British 
Colonies 
and 
Possessions 

Percentage  of  these 
Imports  that  came 
from  each  of  the 
three  sources  named. 

Prom  the  United 
Kingdom  .  . 

Prom  Foreign 

Countries  . 
*Prom  Britisii 
Possesaious 

Millions 
ol  ii's, 

113-2 

88' 1 

31-2 

49  per  cent,  of  total 
13 

■  Total     .  . 

232-5 

100 

*  Exclusive  of  the  Inter-State  trade  of  the  members  of 
the  Australian  Commoawealth. 


countries  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  provide 
the  yearly  increasing  cost  of  old-age  pensions. 

But  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
intentions  with  regard  to  this  point,  it  is,  I 
suggest,  fairly  obvious  that  the  proposed  fiscal 
change  must  be  considered  by  us  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  ultimate  use  of  the  extra 
Customs  receipts  that  we  should  receive  by 
the  partial  abandonment  of  our  present  fiscal 
policy  of  Free  Imports. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion  is  not  a 
suggestion  for  going  back  to  an  old-fashioned, 
narrow  fiscal  policy  of  "Protection."  It 
is  that  we  shall  adopt  the  wise  principle  of 
(Ufending  our  commerce  against  tlie  wholesale 

G. — Percentage  of  iMPOftTS  isto  British 
Colonies,  etc.,  that  came  from 
FoRBi&N  Countries  :  1901, 


Colony  or  Foaseaston. 

Total 
Ini porta 
from  All 
Sources 
during  tlie 
year  1901. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Total  Im- 
ports til  at 
came  from 

Koreijin 
Countries, 

Millions 

of  £'a 

per  cent. 

Dominion  of  Canada 

38-4 

75 

Straits  Settlements  .... 

27-1 

65 

Trinidad  and  Tolra-go   .    .  . 

2-6 

56 

1-7 

44 

1-0 

40 

1-3 

34 

1-5 

31 

Australia  {exclusive  of  Inter- 

41-5 

30 

59-2 

24 

1  6 

23 

2-1 

21 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

21-4 

20 

11-4 

18 

9-6 

16 

69 

11 

commercial  aggression  of  foreign  nations, 
wiiich  has  been  caused  by  our  stubborn 
adherence  to  a  false  Free  Trade.  The 
adoption  of  this  wise  principle,  the  need  for 
which  must  surely  be  seen  by  the  light  of  the 
facts  given  in  this  article,  would  also  enable 
us  to  defend  our  Colonial  trade  against  attack 
by  foreign  nations  (such  as  Germany's  attack 
since  1 8'J7  on  Canadian  exporte),  and  it  would 
unite  our  Empire  in  a  strong  commercial 
bond.  Not  one  of  these  three  necessary 
things  can  be  done  by  us  if  we  decide  still  to 
pursue  our  will-o'-the-wisp — Free  Imports — 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  is  Free  Trade. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  article  will're- 
late  to  many  of  the  more  particular  features 
of  the  proposed  change. 


{To  he  concluded  next  month.)     '^^^^^d  by 
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STRONG  MAC. 


By  S.  R.  CROCKETT/ 


SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS.— The  story  opened  in  the  Mhoolhouae  of  Loirran.  The  Ploughing 
Match  Day  had  been  a  lioliday  since  the  beginning  of  time;  but  Donald  Gra<;ie,  the  schoolmaster,  had  on  this 
occasion  denied  the  request  of  hia  scholars.  A  riot  provoked  the  Domiuie  into  striking  the  bigReet  youth  in  the 
school,  Muckle  Sandy,  who  retorted  by  knocking  the  achoolmaater  down.  Adora  Gracie,  the  schoolmaster's 
daughter,  with  the  aid  of  *'  Strong  Mac,"  one  of  the  bigger  boya,  proceeded  to  teach  the  sohool.  The  Dominie 
himself  comes  of  distinguished  stock,  but  has  fallen  on  evil  days  through  hia  fatal  craving  for  drink.  Strong 
Mac  wins  the  "Single-handed"  cup  in  the  ploughing  match.  Further  developments  showed  the  repulse  of  Oie 
Laird  of  Lowran's  attentions  by  Adora,  and  the  revealing  to  the  former  that  Strong  Mac  is  probably  his  more  &vouied 
rival.  Jock  Fairies  and  Sandy  Ewan  are  also  suitors  to  Adora,  and  ^indy  Ewan  plots  with  one  Crob  McRobb 
to  have  Mac  accused  of  sheep-stealing;  and  as  Mac  and  Adora  loiter  homewards  from  a  party,  Mac  is  arrested. 
While  Mac  is  awaiting  trial,  Sandy  Ewan  renews  hm  suit  to  Adora ;  and  when  again  rejected,  vows  to  be 
revenged.  On  the  day  of  the  annual  Presbyterial  Examination,  hn  plies  the  weak  Dominie  with  drinlE,  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  Presbytery  are  kept  waiting,  and  eventually  delied  by  the  drunken  old  man,  who  is  Uiereupon 
dismissed  from  his  post  and  left  homeless  and  disgraced.  Unexpectedly  set  free  by  the  Lord  Advocate's  deciswE, 
Strong  Mac  learns  from  Sidney  Latimer  of  what  has  befallen  Adora  and  her  father,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
murdered  body  of  Sandy  Ewan  is  found  by  the  roadside  ;  and  while  he  halts  between  a  suspicion  that  Mac  is  guilty 
and  the  desire  to  spare  the  lover  of  Adora,  the  young  Laird  of  Lowran  is  himself  attacked  and  kidnapped,  and  Mac 
and  his  father  are  arrested  for  his  supposed  assassination.  Subsequent  events  illustrated  the  homelessness  of  Adora 
and  her  disgraced  parent  until  taken  care  of  by  the  old  maid  Aline  McQuhirr,  and  the  devotion  to  Mac  of  the  boy 
Daid  the  Deil,  who  returns  from  a  mysterious  absence,  maimed  by  the  cutting  out  of  his  tongue.  The  boy 
presently  recovers  sufficiently  to  warn  Adora  in  writing  that  "Laird  I^atinior  is  no  deid.  They  pressed  liim 
for  a  man  to  fecht  on  the  King's  ships,  thinking  he  was  some  ither  body.  But  he  got  aif,  and  has  gone  to 
fr;cht  Bony,  because  ye  wadna  hae  him."  And  Adora  decides  that  she  must  go  herself  to  Spain— to  the  armies. 
It  is  llio  sole  means  of  preserving  the  McCuUochs,  and  of  preventiag  Sidnei'  Latimer  from  being  the  cause,  through 
his  own  sullen  tempers,  of  the  death  of  two  innocent  men.  Then  follow  the  girl's  voyage  by  sea,  her  adventures 
with  Wellington's  army,  and  her  meeting  with  the  young  Laird,  who  assumes  that  she  has  repented  of  her  coldness 
and  come  to  accept  his  suit.  At  first  he  refuses  to  retara  only  to  enable  mother  man  to  become  Adora's  husband ; 
but  better  feelings  prevail,  and  he  escorts  her  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

COUNSEL  FOE  THE  DEFENCE. 

W'"ITH  splendour  of  Town  Conncil 
robes  and  Militia  drummings,  with 
banners  that  waved  in  the  morning 

and  torches  that  flared  at  night,  the  sessions 
of  the  Southern  Circuit  Court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  had  been  opened  in  Drumfern. 

There  were  two  judj^es.  Lord  Barmack 
and  Lord  Pitfairly.  The  hrst  of  these  was 
of  the  old  type  of  the  previous  century, 
haranguing  every  jury  with  threats,  even  to 
oaths  and  cureings,  if  in  aught  it  failed  to 
do  his  will. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  Drumfern  riding, 
the  lords  of  assize  had  come  from  Jedburgh, 
each  on  his  own  proper  beast.  It  was  not 
yet  the  day  of  carriages  and  four.  In 
addition,  each  judge  had  with  him  his  own 
unfortunate  "  wig- of -all-work  "  —  a  young 
advocate  w'ho  was  assured  by  his  friends  that 
the  path  of  glory  consisted  in  riding  circuit 
as  the  judge's  companion  of  voyage. 

But  to  some,  at  least,  the  path  to  glory 
was  certainly  through  suffering.  For  my 
Lord  Barmack,  whose  temper  was  perennially 
bad,  vented  any  that  accumulated  on  young 

*  Copyright,  1908,  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Cosrao  Taylor,  whose  only  crime  was  that  he 
wrote  for  the  reviews  ;  -while  Lord  Pitfairly, 
a  man  of  militant  piety,  persisted  in  discuss- 
ing with  his  attache,  one  Kenneth  Maitland, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul— at  a  time  w^hen 
Mr.  Maitland  was  thinking  only  of  the 
pretty  girl  he  had  danced  with- four  times  at 
the  Jedburgh  Circuit-ball  the  night  before. 

On  the  way  from  Jedbui^h  to  Drumfern, 
the  two  judges,  wearied  of  the  "  Yes  "  and 
"No"  of  their  subordinates,  and  momentarily 
soothed  by  dialectic  victories  over  them,  had, 
as  a  last  r^ort,  sought  each  other's  society  as 
they  jogged  along. 

"  I  am  sacredly  glad  to  be  quit  of  that 
sordid  hole,"  said  Barmack,  with  an  expletive 
which  caused  his  companion  to  shiver.  "I 
can  always  tell  a  royal  borough  by  the 
stench — yes,  sir,  by  the  stench  !  I  wish  to 
Heaven  something  would  come  between  me 
and  the  wind  of  Jedburgh's  regality  I  OuffI " 

"  Ah,  my  lord  ! "  said  Pitfairly  mildly, 
"  for  me,  I  have  not  found  it  so.  I  have 
always  been  well  treated  in  Jedbui^h. 
There  is  a  soft  sweetness,  even  a  sanctity' 
about  the  place  " 

"  Sanctity  be  hanged,  Pitfairly  !  "  shouted 
Barmack.  "  It's  the  stink,  man.  I  tell  you 
it's  nothing  but  tlie  want  of  drains  !  " 

"  The  minister  of  the  parish 4vho  preached 
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to  us  on  Sabbath  morning  sippeared  to  be  a 
most  mentorious  person,"  piped  Pitfaiily, 
eager  to  change  the  subject.  "  I  hiivc  just 
been  reimii  kintf  as  much  to  my  young  friend 
Keuiioth  ibiitlaiid." 

"Oh!  Simply  boss-timber,  yon  bead  o' 
iiis  !  "  cried  my  lord  Judicially.  "  There's 
eneuch  planking  and  cuddy's  slcin  about 
the  man's  skull  to  mak  a  new  drum  for 
the  Grading  gUEU'd  1  If  it  hudna  been  that 
I  fell  asleep  within  tlie  first  quarter  of  an 
hour,  by  my  faith^  Pitfairly  1  J  declare  I 
wad  had  thrown  my  wig  and  cocked  hat  at 
his  pate  !  But  speakin'  o'  cocked  hats,  Pit- 
fairly,  I'm  thinking  from  what  I  hear  that 
ye'U  need  to  smuggle  yours  into  the  court  at 
Drumfern.  And  mind  ye,  Pitfairly,  it'll  be 
your  ain.  For  the  last  time  ye  sentenced  a 
man  to  the  mercy  o'  the  Almichty  and  the 
hangman,  ye  blubbered  into  the  crown  o' 
mine  so  that  it  was  never  fit  to  put  on  my 
head  again  ! " 

"  I  had  not  heard  of  the  case  particularly," 
said  Pitfairly,  atiU  mildly.    "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  ye  wadna',  tied  up  wi'  sic  a  sumph 
as  Kenneth  Maitlaud,  that  has  nocht  m  the 
]»oodle  p'  him  but  havei'el  lasses  and  bouses- 
o'-call.  It  may  do  for  you,  Pitfairly,  to  be 
acqnaint  wi'  the  pattern  o'  every  prick-me- 
denty  petticoat  between  Carlisle  and  the 
Grassmax'ket,  but  I'm  teilin'  you  it's  no 
beseeming  in  a  decent  maiTied  man  like 
me." 

"  I  know  not  to  what  you  are  pleased  to 
refer,"  said  Pitfairly  stiffly.  "  I  presume  you 
jest.  That  is  not  a  practice  in  which  I 
strive  bo  compete  with  some  of  my  colleagues. 
But  I  have  heard  nothing  of  this  capital 
indictment  of  which  you  speak.  It  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  a  Galloway  case." 

"A  Galloway  case,  hear  to  him  !"  cried 
Pitfairly,  bringing  down  his  whip-hish  on 
bis  friend's  horse  with  a  slap  wlii(;li  caused  it 
to  curvet,  to  the  rider's  exceeding  discom- 
fiture. "  Have  ye  never  heard— hath  it  not 
been  told  you  even  at  the  kirk  door — hath 
it  not  been  revealed  to  you  in  a  vision  of 
the  night,  that  a  couple  of  poaching  bonnet 
lairds — aye,  bonnet  lairds,  no  less — stand 
accused  of  two  murders  with  malice  afore- 
thought, and  that  it  is  your  excellent  good 
fortune  liret  to  try  aud  then  to  sentence 
them  ?  Lord,  I  wish  it  bad  been  me  !  But 
I  have  to  take  that  abominable  appeal  about 
a  mati  that  buried  a  horse  in  anotlter  man's 
yaird,  and  the  gardener  took  the  chicken- 
pox,  or  maybe  the  cholera  I  Maybe  you  will 
be  vviliing  to  change  witU  me  ?  It/  were  a 
truly  Christian  act," 


"  Are  you  sure  of  this  ? "  said  Pitfairly, 
obviously  beginning  to  roll  his  summing-up 
like  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue. 

"  Aye,  ower  doom's  sure  !  "  gi'oaned  Bar- 
mack.  "  I  wad  bae  gi'en  a  guinea  to  gar  tbae 
poachin'  deil^  shake  in  their  shoon.  But 
you,  Pitfairly,  will  talk  to  them  as  if  ye  had 
a  detachment  o'  angels  at  the  door  to  tak 
them  ricliC  up  to  heeven  !  Almichty  I  but 
it's  me  that  wad  be  croose,  if  I  were  as  sure 
o'  gettin'  quit  o'  the  wee  deils  wi'  the  reed- 
hot  pincers,  and  sittin' snug  amang  the  harps, 
as  thae  twa  will  be  afore  ye  hae  dune  wi' 
them.  Oh  !  I  ken  your  style,  Pitfairly :  '  Ifs 
never  ower  late  for  repentance,^  says  you, 
'  Your  very  crimes,  as  you  look  back  on  them, 
will  f^eem  sae  mony  stpppin^-stanes  to  A-O'bra- 
/iam\s  hosim  /  '  " 

"  My  lord,  it  pleases  you  to  be  irreverent  1" 
said  Pitfairly.  "  I  iiave  need  of  solitude,  if  it 
be  that  my  duty  calls  me  to  be  the  means  of 
ushering  any  two  of  my  poor  sinful  fellow- 
creatures  into  eternity.  You  will  pardon 
me  if  I  ride  on  a  little  way  by  myself." 

"  Aye,  do  that !  "  growled  Barmaek,  ;is  he 

looked  at  the  bowed  shoulders  and  nodding 

mandarin  head  of  his  circuit  companion. 

"  And  faith  !  if  it  werena  that  a  hempin  cord's 

nae  friendly  comforter  to  hae  pitten  about 

your  craig  on  a  frosty  morniu' — by  my  sang, 

1  wad  e'en  be  tcmpdt  to  commit — weel,  it 

couldria  be  'homicide'- — ha,  ha!  no — but 

auld-wifie-rMp !    Lord,  Lord  !  I  maun  tell 

that  to  yon  eediot  Cosmo  Taylor.    Not  that 

he'll  imderstand  the  length  an'  breadth  o'  it 

like  llermand,  but  I  am  bound  to  tell  it  to 

somebody." 

•  «  *  •  « 

The  Court  of  Assize  of  the  Southera 
Cii-cuit  was  in  full  session,  in  the  old  court- 
house of  Urunifern — a  reeky  and  "  slcechy  " 
place,  looking  as  if  there  had  been  nibbed  off, 
on  tlie  very  walls  and  ceilings,  the  mean 
contemptible  rascality  of  a  hundred  gaol- 
deliveries.  On  the  bench  safe  my  jjord 
Pitfairly,  a  decanter  of  wine  and  a  platter 
of  biscuits  before  him,  to  enhance,  with  a 
note  of  deeper  colour,  the  scariet-aud-white 
of  his  judicial  robes. 

The  Advocate-Depute,  Melville  Dundas— 
a  cold,  limited,  just  man — stated  the  case  for 
the  prosecution.  The  two  McOulloclis  were 
at  the  bar.  They  looked  pide  and  ipiiet  in 
the  cob  web- filtered  light  of  the  narrow 
court-house  windows.  N"o  man  could  say 
which  was  the  tiiller  as  they  stood  close 
together.  For  though  Sliaron  was  more 
grim  and  gaunt  than  usual,  facing  the  bench 
with  a  ki(i(j  of  stern  and  silent 'determina- 


"  '  My  son  !    My  son  ! ' 
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tion,  Roy  seemed  to  have  grown  in  prison, 
and  his  face,  always  lirm  and  manly,  had 
taken  on  a  new  fineness  of  line  and  quiet 
dignity  of  expression. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  there  aeemed  to 
be  leas  and  less  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the 
trial.  Indeed,  the  caae  for  the  Grown  was 
80  strong  that  the  young  advocate  engaged 
for  the  defence  seemed  cowed,  and  hardly 
made  more  than  a  formal  defence.  James 
McCullocli  had  obtained  such  legal  assistance 
as  the  firm  he  ^'as  engaged  with  coidd 
supply.  But  the  evidence  its  to  the  making 
away  with  of  Sidney  Latimer  was  so  crushing 
that,  as  the  Judge  said  privately  to  his 
companion  of  voyage,  Kenneth  Maitland,  it 
was  strong  enough  to  bang  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  case,  and  bis  wonder  was 
that  the  Fiscal  had  allowed  the  girl  Gracie, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  this  un- 
ChiTstian  feding  among  neighbours,  to 
escape  furth  of  the  country.  He  himself 
would  speak  to  the  Lord  Advocate  about  it 
immediately  upon  bis  return  to  Edinburgh. 

"  Yes,  that  would  doubtless  have  made  it 
more  interesting,"  said  the  young  man,  with- 
out taking  tliought.  "If  all  tales  be  true, 
she  was  a  lasa  worth  fighting  about." 

"  No  daughter  of  Eve  is  worth  fighting 
for,"  said  the  judge  sententiously.  "  No, 
if  the  woman  were  more  beautiful  than  the 
sun  and  above  the  order  of  the  stars.  Only 
last  Sabbath,  did  not  the  Excellent  Dr.  Mull- 
head  in  his  Circuit-sermon  say  of  that  light- 
headed quean  we  had  before  us  at  Jedbui^h, 
that  her  favour  was  deceitful  and  her  beauty 
vain  ?  " 

To  this  Mr.  Kenneth  Maitland  wisely 

answered  nothing  ;  but  as  his  patron  turned 

away  for  a  moment  (it  was  during  the  stated 

pause  for  refreshments),  he  smacked  liis  lips 

and  winked  at  the  nearest  young  advocate, 

who  made  an  answering  gesture  of  com- 

m^ration. 

«  *  «  «  * 

The  speech  of  the  Advocate-Depute  was 

over.  It  bad  been  not  only  severe,  but 
overwlielining.  The  clear  motive— jealousy. 
The  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  unfortunate 
Laird  of  Lowrau  at  tiie  house  of  the  accused 
had  been  made  plain  beyond  dispute.  What 
drew  him  there  was  without  doubt  to  see 
the  girl  Gnicie,  who  had  been  installed  there 
for  some  time,  but  had  now  fled  the  country. 
Young  men  would  be  young  men,  in  spite  of 
the  s^est  advice,  and  it  could  he  proved . 
that  the  deceased  had  often  been  warned  of 
his  danger  by  the  aged  lady  whom  they  all 
honoured,  and  who  had  given  her  evidence 


there  that  day  with  such  distinguished 
dignity  and  reticence. 

Secondly,  was  it  not  on  the  verge  of  the 
property  of  the  accused  that  the  blood- 
stained coat  had  been  found,  the  very  coat 
in  which  Mr.  Sidney  Latimer  had  left  his 
own  house  of  Lowran  a  few  hours  before  ? 
The  horse,  too,  had  been  found,  wounded 
by  a  foul  blow  from  some  sharp  weapon, 
evidently  given  from  beneath,  thus  showing 
intention  of  conceahoent.  The  footsteps  of 
the  unfortunate  victim  had  been,  traced 
right  up  to  the  door  of  the  house  of  the 
panels.  There  wore  evident  traces  of  a 
struggle  ill  the  vicinity.  Though  the  body 
of  the  young  gentleman,  whose  end  had  been 
so  tragic,  had  not  been  recovered,  the  jury 
must  decide  whether  that  hiatus  in  the 
evidence  was  enough  to  shield  the  criminals 
from  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.  As  to  the 
other  accusation,  charged  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  against  the  younger  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  that  case  also  Ms  guilt  was  patent. 
The  same  motive  was  present  in  this  case  as 
in  the  other — jealousy. 

It  could  be  shown  that  there  was  also 
revenge.  For  let  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury 
remember  (and  they  were  most  of  them  con- 
nected with  the  sheep-farming  interest)  that 
the  accused,  Roy  McCuJloch,  had  spent  some 
weeks  in  gaol  upon  the  accusation  that  be  had 
stolen  a  considerable  number  of  sheep,  the 
fleeces  of  which  were  found  in  a  ham  at 
House  of  Muir.  Now,  these  sheep  were  the 
property  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Alexander 
Ewan.  The  evidence,  however,  liad  not 
been  strong  enough  to  ensure  condemnation. 
The  Crown  Officials  at  a  distance  had 
exercised,  rightly  or  wrongly — wrongly  as  it 
now  appeared — an  undue  clemency  to  the 
man  before  them.  And  in  all  human 
probability  the  first  use  which  Eoy  McCulloch 
made  of  his  liberation  was  to  proceed  to  the 
farm  of  Boreland  and  there  provoke  the 
quarrel  that  ended  in  the  dastard  blow  which 
liad  provL'd  fatjil  to  that  singularly  eminent 
agriculturist,  whose  scientific  treatment  of  all 
the  problems  connected  with  the  breeding  of 
domestic  animals,  especially  horses,  had 
brought  so  great  honour  upon  the  parish  and 
district.  But  though  the  name  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Ewan  was  known  far  and  wide, 
the  proofs  of  the  connection  of  the  accused 
with  his  death  were  less  firmly  established 
and  less  overwhelming  than  those  which  had 
been  proved  in  their  hearing  with  regard  to 
the  tragic  disappearance  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Latimer.    For  these  reasons  li^^  Majesty's 
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Advocate-Depute  was  content,  finding  himself 
in  the  presence  of  so  intelligent  and  able  a 
jury,  perfectly  conversant  with  the  gravest 
affiiirs  and  capable  of  judging  upon  them, 
to  leave  them  to  say  whether  this  state  of 
things  was  to  continue.  Were  they  to 
have  murderers — yes,  he  would  use  tlie  word 
— murderers  abroad  among  tliem,  dwelling 
upon  tlieir  own  borders,  not  oidy  defying  the 
law  of  the  iand,  but  a  continual  meiiiice  to 
the  lives  of  all  honest  and  wcU-doing  people? 
Manifestly  the  unfortunate  gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  so  often  referred  had  met  his 
death  upon  the  lands  of  the  McCullochs — 
nay,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  house. 
He  would  leave  it  with  confidence  to  the  jury 
to  say  whether  these  two  men,  the  sole 
persons  in  the  neighbouriiood  capable  of  such 
a  crime,  the  only  ones  with  any  motive,  the 
only  ones  inculpated  by  evidence,  were  the 
guilty  persons  or  not.  So  strong  did  he 
feel  his  position  upon  the  matter,  concluded 
Mr.  Meh'ille  Dundas,  that  he  had  purposely 
left  the  other  charge,  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Ewan,  somewhat  in  the  back- 
ground, feeling  that  he  was  able  to  depend 
upon  the  evidence  that  the  sagacity  of  the 
Crown  officials  had  been  able  to  put  before 
the  jury  in  order  to  secure  the  conviction 
wdiich,  he  felt  strongly,  was  necessary  to  the 
security  of  His  Majesty's  lieges  throughout 
all  these  well-doing  and  most  respectable 
southern  counties  of  Scotland. 

This,  with  infiniLe  rejtublicatlons  and 
returnings  upon  the  same  arguments,  was,  in 
brief,  the  speech  of  His  Majesty's  Advocate- 
Depute. 

Now,  Messrs.  Gleg  and  Gleg,  writera  in 
Drumfern  (whose  managing  clerk  was  a 
brother  of  one  panel  and  the  son  of  the 
other),  did  a  large  but  not  particuhirly 
distinguished  business.  They  were  reputed 
{perliaps  libellously)  to  take  by  preference 
the  cases  which  lay  on  the  purlieus  of  the 
law,  rather  than  wait  for  the  more  serious 
and  distinguished  landed  estate  business  upon 
which  most  country  lawyers'  offices  starve 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  case  of  the 
McCuUochs,  with  the  eye  to  the  main  chance 
which  distinguished  them  as  a  firm,  they  had 
employed  a  certain  young  advocate  who 
had  just  passed  his  examinations  and  been 
received  at  the  Scottish  bar  (a  nephew  of  the 
senior  partner's),  Mr.  ApoUos  Dunn.  This 
gentleman  was  widely  known  to  the  circuit 
m  "  Polly,"  for  the  reason  that  it  was  believed 
that  no  original  thought  had  ever  passed 
that  mouth  of  gold,  which  nevertheless 
could  imitate  with  all  a  parrot's  irritating 


exactitude  the  peculiarities  of  every  man  on 
the  circuit,  from  Pitfairly's  pious  platitudes 
and  Barmack's  humour-spiced  brutalites  to 

the  halting  and  hiaUised  oratory  of  'My, 
Kenneth  Maitlaiid,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
practised  much  more  fi'cquently  at  Fencible 
dhmers  than  "  before  the  Fifteen." 

Mr.  Apollos  Dunn,  very  undesirous  of 
making  a  plunge,  was  hitching  Ids  gown 
and  arranging  his  papers.  The  jury  were 
already  shaking  sapient  heads  and  conferring 
togetlier.  The  judge  took  yet  another  sip 
from  his  decanter  in  an  absent-minded  sort 
of  way,  nibbled  a  bit  of  biscuit,  and  sat  back 
in  his  chair  with  a  satisfied  sigh.  There  was 
just  time  to  make  notes  for  bis  summing  up. 
He  even  began,  as  it  were  ciisnally,  to  think 
over  the  moving  words  in  wiiicli  he  would 
address  the  condemned.  There  was  now  so 
little  doubt  in  his  mind  about  the  issue  that 
he  felt  under  the  desk  to  make  sure  that  the 
cocked  hat  (the  "blackcap,"  which  is  always 
noted  with  a  kind  of  awe  as  being  "  assumed  " 
by  the  judges  on  siTch  occasions)  lay  snugly 
on  the  shelf  where  he  had  placed  it  alongside 
his  sacred  judicial  snuff-bos.  Just  as  little 
doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  McCulIochs  existed 
in  any  mind  throughout  the  court.  Only 
the  junior  bar  nudged  each  other,  and  made 
bets  as  to  whom  "Polly"  would  ape  on  this 
occasion. 

]\Ir.  Apollos  Dunn  cleared  Ins  throat  for 
the  twentieth  time.  His  papers  were  at  last 
to  his  mind,  and  he  was  sorry  for  it.  His 
handkerchief  was  ready.  He  had  resolved 
to  make  a  thrilling  appeal  to  the  jury  on  the 
score  of  the  age  of  his  senior  client  and  the 
youth  of  his  junior.  Tiie  stylo  was  to  be 
that  of  the  judge  himself  in  child  murder 
cases,  when  Lord  Pitfairly  was  noted  for  the 
exhibition  of  true  pathos  (but  always  hanged). 

"  My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury," 
said  "Polly,"  getting  the  range  of  the  court, 
"  it  is  with  the  utmost  humility  and  with 
the  sense  of  my  awfid  responsibility  that  I 
rise  to  make  an  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  men  before  you.  While 
admitting  the  serious  character  of  a  portion 
of  the  evidence  brought  before  you,  I  propose 
to  show  that  nothing  but  a  collocation  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  connects  either  of  them 
with  the  much-to-be-lamented  death  of  the 

late  Mr.  Sidney  Latimer,  of  Ijowran  " 

Sidney  Latimer  is  not  dead!''''  cried  a 
clear  resonant  voice  from  the  back  of  the 
court. 

"Silence,  tliere  !  "  Cidled  out  the  usher, 
while  the  Sheriff's  men  hustled  the  audience 
this  way  and  that  on  their  way  to  the  zone 
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of  distil I'bauce.  All  heads  were  turned  in 
that  direction.  Even  Lord  Fitfairly  half 
rose  from  his  chair.  His  principles  of  charity 
did  not  allow  of  an  interruption  in  liis  court, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  saving  two  men's 
lives.  Besides,  he  had  just  thought  of  some- 
thing particularly  moving  for  his  "  black 
cap"  address.  If  the  McCullochs  were 
acquitted,  he  might  forget  it  before  he  had 
a  chance  of  using  it  again. 

A  young  man  of  military  bearing  and 
dress  was  seen  forcing  his  way  through  the 
crowd.  The  peace  ^officers  met  him  half 
way,  but  the  force  of  liis  purpose,  and 
perhaps  also  the  uniform  which  he  wore, 
restrained  them  from  actually  layii^  hands 
upon  liim. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  bar  were  on 
their  feet.  Polly  Dunn  and  his  speech  were 
lost  in  the  throng.  He  stood  open-mouthed, 
his  head  thrown  forward,  hia  gown  rucked 
up  about  his  neck,  and  his  whole  appearance 
ridiculously  si^gesting  the  bird  to  which  the 
more  frivolous  of  his  contemporaries  com- 
pared him. 

"  Who  arc  you,  sir  ? "  cried  liord  Pit- 
fairly  when  he  had  a  little  regained  his 
composure.  Then  he  took  another  sip  of 
his  decanter,  as  meclia.nie;illy  as  if  he  had 
been  replenishing  a  fire  with  wood— in  fact, 
as  if  his  hand  had  found  the  wine-glass  in 
the  way,  and  had  not  known  what  else  to  do 
with  it  but  carry  it  to  the  judicial  mouth. 

"  /  am  Sidney  Latimer !  "  said  the  young 
man  simply, 

"  Sidney  Latimer  I  "  repeated  the  judge, 
this  time  like  a  parrot  himself.  "  Impossible  ! 
We  have  just  heard  it  proved  to  demonstra- 
tion that  Sidney  Latimer  was  murdered,  and 
by  the  prisoners  before  us.  What  have  you 
to  advance  as  an  excuse  for  this  scandalous 
and  untimely  assertion  ?  " 

Tiic  young  man,  who  had  by  this  time 
arrived  at  the  little  flight  of  steps  which  in 
the  old  court-house  of  Drumfern  conducted 
to  the  witnras-box,  now  turned  towards  the 
bar. 

"  You  know  me,  Kenneth  ?  "  he  said  to 

the  judge's  travelling  companion  ;  "  and  you, 
Melville,  and  you,  and  you.  Besides,  every 
Lowran  person  here  present  knows  me  !  " 

But  a  better  witness  than  any  of  these  he 
named  had  arisen  from  the  seats  set  apart 
for  the  witnesses.  Gaunt,  worn,  ■  haggard, 
the  Lady  of  Lowran  stood  up,  hanging  at 
first  for  a  moment  uncertain,  her  hands 
tremulous,  her  body  swaying.  Suddenly, 
with  a  piercing  cry  of  "  My  son  !  My  son  I  " 
she  threw  herself  into  Sidney  Latimer's  arms. 


And  behind  the  young  man's  mother  was 
seen  another  woman,  aged  like  the  other  and 
also  trembhng, 

"  Mine,  too,"  she  muttered,  scttiiig  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder  almost  jealously. 
Then  with  a  glance  at  the  court :  "  It's  no 
fittin'  here,"  she  murmured.  And  so  sat 
down,  content  to  care^  with  her  ey^  the 
dead-come-to-life-again,  the  man  whom  she 
had  nui-sed  as  a  boy,  and  for  whom  her  arms 
still  yearned. 


CHAPTER  XXXYIII. 

"BT  A  MAJORITY  !  " 

"Oeder  1  Order  !  "  cried  the  judge.  "All 
this  is  most  unseemly.  If  your  statement 
be  exact,  sir,  be  true,  why  have  you  not 
appeared  in  this  court  sooner  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  answered  Sidney  Latimer, 
*'  I  have  come  directly  from  Spain  on  board 
the  ship  Fortune^s  QueeUy  presently  at  Port 
Glasgow.  When  the  news  reached  me,  I  was 
serving  with  His  Majesty's  troops  in  the 
Peninsula.  I  posted  from  Port  Glasgow  to 
Thornhiil,  believing  that  the  assizes  were 
not  to  be  opened  till  Monday.  Prom  tiiat 
point,  having  learned  my  mistake,  I  have 
ridden  the  horse  which  is  at  this  moment 
at  the  door  of  the  Court.  " 

The  Advocate-Depute,  zealous  in  his  office, 
raised  himself  with  a  jerk.  *'  I  will  recall  to 
your  Lordship,"  he  said,  "  that  the  witnesses 
have  all  been  heard.  Saving  the  speech  for 
the  defence,  the  case  is  closed.  I  submit 
that  this  gentleman  has  no  standing  here  !  " 

Instantly  the  quick  Latimer  temper 
kindled. 

"  Indeed  !"  he  cried.  "  ^^o  standing  here  ? 
We  will  see !  Kenneth,  Cosmo,  Dickson — 
who  of  you  will  lend  mc  a  gown  ?  " 

The  nearest  advocate,  a  Uill,  good-looking, 
fair-haired  young  lawyer  of  the  name  of 
Dickson,  perhaps  more  interested  in  literature 
than  in  pleas,  quickly  divested  himself  of  his 
gown.    Sidney  threw  it  about  his  shoulders. 

"  I  appear,"  he  said,  "  as  counsel  for  the 
prisoners — in  addition,  that  is,  to  any  other 
who  may  have  been  acting  for  them.  I 
trust  he  will  accept  of  my  assistance ;  and 
you,  Mr.  Advocate-Depute,  will  now  inform 
me  if  I  have  no  standing  here  !  " 

The  judge,  whom  repeated  casual  en- 
counters with  the  decanter  had  made  a  little 
muzzy  as  to  his  head,  said  with  a  little 
stutter  :  "  But  have  you  ever  been  admitted 
to  the  bar— the  Scottish  bar,  I  mean  ?  " 

"Certainly,  my  lord,"  saia>ilgJ^.  "As 
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to  that,  several  of  the  gentlemen  present  can 
bear  me  witness.  Ft  is  tnie  I  have  never 
practised,  nor  even  appeared,  escept  formally, 
before  any  court.  Nevertheless,  I  am  an 
advocate,  and  as  such  have  a  right  to  pleatl 
in  any  conrt  in  the  realm.  May  I  ask  who 
is  the  f^entleoian  I  am  to  assist  ?  " 

A  sbarji  turn  of  all  eyes  directed  Latimer's 
j^aze  towards  Mr.  Apollos  Dnnn.  "  Polly  " 
stood  looking  about  liiiii  in  dumb  anrprise. 
His  faculty  of  imitation  had  deserted  him  in 
the  unusual  circumstances.  His  carefully 
prepared  patlios  lost  its  point.  Woixls 
departed  from  him.  He  gobbled  in  his 
throat  and  sat  down  abruptly. 

Sidney  Latimer,  all  unimtructed,  was  left 
to  make  the  speech  for  the  defence. 

Even  this  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  him 
uninterrupted.  It  was  a  day  of  surprises  in 
the  Drumfern  Circuit  Court.  A  tall,  rough- 
looking,  but  jovially  faced  man  upreared 
himself  in  the  well  of  the  court. 

"  Heavens  and  earth !  "  whispered  the 
younger  members  of  the  bar,  "  what  if  it  be 
the  other  murdered .  man  ?  Ten  to  one  it's 
Ewan  I  " 

" '  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  that  were 
in  it,'"  quoted  KennethMaitland,irreverently, 
nnder  his  breath  to  Cosmo  Taylor. 

But  it  was  not  Ewan.  It  was  far  indeed 
from  being  Ewan.  Instead,  it  waa  none 
other  than  our  ancient  friend,  Adam 
McQuliirr,  of  the  Gairie. 

"  There's  a  '  Dumbie  '  here  that  canna 
speak,"  he  said,  "  but  nocht  will  serve  him 
but  he  raauu  liae  a  twa-three  words  wi'  your 
Lordship !  It's  aboot  the  kiilin'  o'  Muckle 
Sandy  Ewan,  I'm  thinkin'  !  " 

"And  why,"  said  his  Lordship  angrily, 
"  if  the  deaf-and-dumb  person  baa  anything 
of  value  to  relate,  was  not  his  evidence 
brought  forward  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  at  the  proper  season  ?  All  this  is 
extremely  inconvenient !  " 

"  iieggin'  your  pardon,  my  lord,"  said  the 
honest  farmer,  "but  the  coousehnan  kenned 
nocbt  aboot  it,  puir  falla  !  I  hae  had  to 
watch  Dumbie  for  three  nichts  up  at  the 
Gairie — me  and  Ailic,  my  sister,  tiiat  is. 
For  he  was  neither  to  baud  nor  to  bind. 
And  sair  wark  I  had  to  get  him  here,  your 
LordsMp.  I  wad  rayther  hae  pitten  a 
scythe  through  the  hale  Lowran  meadow 
twenty  times  ower,  I  can  tell  ye  that." 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  said  his  Lordship, 
"  what  you  would  or  would  not  have  done. 
The  whole  business  is  most  irregular.  I 
never  have  yet  known  a  defence  conducted 
in  such  a  way.    Mr.  Dunn,  1  cannot  but 


think  you  are  seriously  to  blame.  If  all 
cases  were  dragged  out  in  this  fashion,  the 
circuit  courts  might  never  adjonrn  at  all." 

"  Better  that  than  the  hangin'  o'  twa  men 
for  what  they  ken  nocht  aboot  I "  asserted 
honest  Adam  in  the  same  tone  in  which  he 
proposed  a  health  at  a  Wednesday's  farmer's 
ordinary. 

"  Sit  down,  sir  ! "  said  the  judge  severely. 
"  It  is  very  unseemly  for  you  to  instruct  me 
— iinwortliy  instrument  of  human  justice  as 
1  have  always  acknowledged  myself  to  be. 
I  do  not  even  know  your  name." 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  welcome  to  you  to  ken, 
and  to  every  ither  honest  falla  I "  returned 
the  farmer.  "  I  am  jnist  plain  Aidam 
McQuhirr  o'  the  Gairie !  And,  by  my 
certea !  if  ever  ye  are  passin'  that  way,  dinna 
be  blate—caa'  in  and  ye  shall  gef,  a  gUsss  or 
twa  o'  the  best  whusky  in  Galloway.  And 
atween  you  and  me  and  the  post,  my  lord, 
never  a  penny  o'  duty-  ^" 

"Silence  !"  cried  the  judge,  rising  in 
majesty.  "  If  you  say  a  word  more,  or 
address  me  in  that  familiar  fashion  again,  I 
will  instantly  order  your  removal  from  the 
court  in  custody  !  " 

"Well,  it  was  a  fair  offer  and  kindly 
meant,"  said  the  burly  farmer,  standing  to 
his  guns ;  "onybody  that  kens  Aidam 
McQuhirr  will  tell  ye  as  muckle.  There's 
the  Sherra  himsel'  at  your  ain  eibow.  He's 
fell  fond  o'  the  Gairie  un-ta'en-doon  ! 
'Deed,  I'm  no  sae  sure  that  he  wad  refuse  a 
gless  o'  what  ye  hae  under  your  ain  nose — 
though  gin  ye  gat  it  at  the  '  Queen's  Head  ' 
it's  maistly  logwood.    I'll  baud  to  that  I  " 

There  was  a  peal  of  laugiiter  all  over  the 
court.  For  the  tendencies  of  the  excellent 
Sheriff  were  weU  known  in  the  profession. 
Even  the  judge  himself  "was  pleased  to  smile. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said  tolerantly,  "doubt- 
less you  mean  no  harm.  Let  us  see  this 
dumb  man.  I  am  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  system  of  communicating  with  such 
persons,  having  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
establishment  and  hospital  of  the  excellent 
Mr.  Braidwood,  previous  to  his  removal  to 
London,  often  visiting  him  at  Dumbiedykes. 
I  have,  therefore  some  considerable  skill  in 
his  new  manual  of  signs  alphabetically  ex- 
pressed upon  the  fingers.  Perhaps  your 
deaf-and-dumb  witness  has  been,  at  some 
period  of  his  life,  a  pupil  of  his." 

The  chance  to  cross-examine  a  difficult 
subject,  a  task  at  which  he  had  been  speci- 
ally successful  as  an  advocate,  quite  restored 
the  temper  of  my  Lord  Fitfairly.  But  Adam 
McQuhirr  had  not  got  oyer  tha  rejiction  of 
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his  offer  of  hospitality,  to  which,  indeed,  he 
was  Imt  ill-acciistoined. 

*'  Tiie  laddie  is  nae  mair  deaf  than  yoii, 
my  lord  ;  'deed,  to  tell  the  trutli,  no  sae 
muckle.  And  as  for  dumb,  he  hasna  been 
dumb  verra  lang,  and  hasna  learned  a  great 
deal  since,  forbye  what  the  whaups  hae  cried 
to  him  upon  the  muirs." 

"  Ah  1  then  his  dumbness  has  been  the 
result  of  an  accident,"  said  the  judge.  "  Let 
him  come  and  be  sworn.  I  permit  it — if  he 
has  anything  to  put  before  the  court." 

The  Advocate-Depute  interposed  a  merely 
pro  forma  objection,  for  even  he  was  curioua 
to  know  to  what  all  this  might  tend. 

Presently  Adam  McQuljirr's  tall  and 
riigged  form  was  seen  forcing  a  way  through 
the  densely  packed  masses  of  people  in  the 
direction  of  the  witness-box.  He  appeared 
to  be  carrying  a  swathed  bundle  in  his 
arms. 

"Ye  see,"  he  explained  generally  to  the 
court,  as  he  advanced,  "  it's  no  that  he  needs 
to  be  carried.  He's  no  that  ill,  Na,  na, 
I'll  wager  that  oot  on  the  muirs,  deevil  a 
yin  o'  ye  could  catch  him— no  even  you 
young  birkics  o'  lawyers.  He  can  rin  like  a 
hare  and  hide  like  a  whutterick  in  a  stane- 
dyke.  But  here,  amang  sae  mony  feet,  the 
puir  thing  miciit  get  trampit  on." 

And  with  these  words  Adam  deposited  on 
the  seat  of  the  witness-box — Daid  the  Deil  I 

»  *  *  * 

The  judge,  who  had  affected  not  to  hear 
the  later  remarks  of  the  incorrigible  Adam, 
now  began  some  excessively  complicated 
manceuvres  with  his  fingers,  while  at  the 
same  time  his  lips  formed  the  letters  he  was 
endeavouring  to  express  upon  his  hands. 
Sometimes  ho  would  get  tangled  in  a  combi- 
nation, whereupon  lie  would  shake  his  liead 
pettishly  sis  if  wiping  it  of  soap-siids. 

"Tut  tut !  "  he  muttered,  "  I  am  out  of 
practice.  It  is  so  long  since  I  studied  the 
system." 

Then  glancing  up,  for  the  first  time  my 
lord  looked  at  Daid.  His  jaw  instantly 
dropped.  Never,  in  all  his'  experience  of 
courts,  as  member  of  the  bar,  advocate- 
depute,  or  judge  had  such  an  object  faced 
him  in  the  witness-box.  He  half  started  up 
from  bis  chair,  as  if  to  take  a  more  careful 
observation,  then  aa  abruptly  dropped  back 
again. 

"What — what  is  this?"  lie  stammered. 
"  Is  it  human  ?    Who  has  done  this  ?  " 

He  was  forgetting  the  old  examining 
practice  of  getting  an  answer  to  one  question 
before  asking  another. 


"  Perhaps,"  he  added  with  sudden  com- 
punetiou,  "  it  would  be  better  if  lie  were  first 
of  all  examined  in  my  private  room  " 

A  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  went  up  from 
the  crowded  court. 

"It's  my  opeeiiioii,"  sail!  Adam  McQuhirr 
deliberately, "  that  if  your  Lordsiiip  wad  hand 
him  a  killyvlne  (lead-pencil),  Daid  could 
answer  your  questions  as  weel  as  if  he  had 
been  bred  to  the  law.  " 

"  He  can  write,  then  ? "  said  Lord 
Pitfairly. 

"  Write  ? "  cried  Adam  indignantly. 
"  Aye,  aa  weel  as  ony  clerk  amaug  them  a'  ! 
Faith  I  I'm  telliu''  ye  uae  lee— it  was  Adora 
Uracie  tliat  learned  him  !  " 

Pencil  and  paper  were  handed  up  to  tlic 
dumb  boy,  whose  terribly  scarred  face  sent  a 
shuddering  awe  through  the  packed  ranks  of 
the  spectators.  His  Lordship  proceeded  to 
ask  the  questions,  after  having  given  Adam 
McQuhirr  permission  to  remain  near  the 
box  in  case  hte  strength  or  influence  was 
required. 

"  What  is  your  name  ? "  said  the  judge  in 
a  loud  voice. 

"  Ye  needna  billy  like  a  goat,  my  lord," 
said  Adain  McQuhirr.    "  Daid's  nane  deaf, 

Fm  teliin'  ye." 

And  indeed,  hardly  had  the  words  left  thu 
mouth  of  Lord  Pitfairly  than  the  answer 
was  ready  upon  the  sheet  of  paper. 

"  I  wish  my  clerk,  young  laz-y  whelp ! 
could  do  his  work  one  half  as  quickly,"  said 
Kenneth  Maltland  in  an  undertone  to  Sidney 
Latimer.  "  Not  that  I  ever  need  him,  except 
to  clean  my  pipes.    Is  this  your  first  aise? 

Sidney  nodded,  his  eyes  on  the  boy  in  the 
witness-box. 

"You  heat  me— I  never  had  one,"  mur- 
mured his  friend.  "  My  first  will  be  a  case  of 
justifiable  homicide — that  is,  if  old  Pitfairly 
continues  to  bore  me  with  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  and  Jacob's  ten  horns !  Was  it 
Jacob  who  had  the  ten  horns,  or  the  coat  of 
raanv  colours  ?  " 

"  ^Hmh ! " 

The  judge  was  reading  the  paper. 

"  David  MeRohh  is  my  name,  at/ed  fourteen, 
lut  small  for  my  age,  horn  at  Lowran,  and 
I  ken  wha  Jailed  Sandy  Ewan.""^ 

This  was  indeed  conclusive  evidence  of  his 
right  to  be  beard  as  a  witness  in  the  case. 
The  judge  looked  up  and  nodded. 

'*Ah!"  he  said,  his  suavity  returning  to 
him  at  the  hope  of  success,  "  you  have 
information  about  the^  murder  of  Sandy 
Ewan.  Well,  be  g9t£@@gn[eto  tell  us 
what  you  know  1 "  ^ 
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"  It  wasna  a  murder — it  was  a  fecht." 

"So,"  said  the  judge,  pleased  that  his 
own  preconceived  opinions  were  likely  to  be 
subst-antiiited,  "  then  I  take  it  that  the 
younger  prisoner,  Key  McCulIoch,  had  a 
quiiiTuI  witli  Alexander  J'iwan,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  figlit  aecident^iUy  killed  him  ?  " 

The  twisted  crow's-foot  hand  wrote  rapidly. 
The  paper  was  passed  over  by  an  officer  of 
the  court.  The  gold  spectacles  were  found 
shoved  up  into  the  wig,  and  Ijord  Pitfairly 
took  a  deliberate  pinch  of  snuff  as  he  adjusted 
them  before  reading — thereby  a  whispered 
malediction  was  made  to  arise  from  the  e^er 
and  expectant  auditory. 

"  It  teasna  Boy  McCulloch  that  killed  Sandy 
Etm/i  "  the  judge  read  slowly.  Roy  was 
neve?-  near  the  Bordand  that  nicht.  Dickie 
Dick  is  a  LIAR,  and  the  other  ?nan^  too." 

The  judge  looked  stern  for  the  first  time 
since  tJie  strange  witness  appeared  in  the  box. 

"  Then  you  must  instantly  reveal  the 
name  of  the  murderer  of  Sandy  Ewan  !  "  he 
said.  And  again,  with  no  hesitation,  the 
pencil  flew  over  the  paper.  During  the 
months  in  the  garret  of  Aliue's  cottage, 
Ddid  had  had  plenty  of  practice. 

"I mil  not  tell  a  squI  wha  hilled  Sandy 
Ewan.   I  will  Ml  the  man  myseV  I " 

The  judge  read  these  words  twice  over,  as 
if  doubtful  whether  his  gold-rimmed  glasses 
were  doing  their  diity.  Then  he  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  missljapen  atomy  in  the  box,  with 
honest  Adam  McQuhirr  on  guard  beside 
him. 

Wliafc  !  "  he  cried.  "  What  have  you  to 
do  with  the  man,  that  you  should  malte  such 
a  dreadful  threat  ?  " 

For  all  answer  the  boy  slowly  opened  his 
month  and  pointed  with  his  finger  at 
something  black  within. 

"HE  DID  THAT!"  The  fingera 
wrote  rapidly  and  threw  the  pencil  on  the 
floor. 

Daid  the  Deil's  examination  was  over. 

^  *  ^i!  *  * 

Afie-r  a  time  the  Advocate-Depute  collected 
himself  sufficiently  to  point  out  that  in  the 
altered  circumstances,  and  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  coarse  the  judicial  proceedings 
had  taken,  he  had  a  right  to  return  upon 
his  requisitory  speech.  To  this  the  judge 
assented,  and  that  impassive  man,  Mr. 
Melville  Dundas,  began  by  assuring  his 
Lordship  that  a  very  few  words  would  serve 
him.  Tliere  was,  he  admifcted,  no  use  in 
proceeding  with  the  iirst  charge,  when  the 
man  wiiom  the  panels  were  accused  of 
murdering  was  acting  as  their  junior  counsel. 


At  bhe  same  time,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  there  was  something  exceedingly  im- 
proper, not  to  say  illegitimate,  in  the  way  in 
which  justice  had  been  trifled  with.  And 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Sidney  Latimer,  both 
on  the  night  of  his  disappearance,  and  after- 
wards in  refusing  to  communicate  his  where- 
abouts, seemed  to  him  to  call  for  judicial 
investigation,  if  not  in  a  court  of  law,  at 
least  by  the  Society  of  Advocates. 

As  to  the  second  charge,  and  with  regard 
to  tlie  extraordinary  evidence,  if  he  might 
call  it  evidence,  which  had  been  given  by  a 
boy  who  declared  himself  a  second  victim  of 
the  murderer  of  Alexander  Ewan,  he  would 
point  out  to  the  jury  that  it  left  the  evidence 
previously  given  against  the  younger  panel 
much  as  before.  There  was  only  the  un- 
supported assertion  of  the  dumb  boy, 
that  not  Roy  McCulloch,  but  another  un- 
named (against  whom,  very  improperly,  ho 
meditated  personal  vengeance),  was  the 
guilty  person.  He  (the  Advocate-Depute) 
need  not  remind  the  inteUigeufc  jury  he  saw 
before  him  that  this  was  neither  evidence 
nor  anything  even  remotely  approaching  the 
nature  of  evidence.  There  was,  for  instance, 
the  affair  of  the  sheepskins,  yet  unexplained 
and  extremely  suspicious  

At  this  point  of  the  Advocate-Depute's 
speech  a  strange  elricht  laugh  was  heard,  the 
laugh  of  the  maimed  boy.  Without  rising 
from  his  frieud's  knee,  the  Dumbie  scattered 
a  handful  of  something  resembhng  w^hite 
furry  wihow  leaves  in  the  direction  of  the 
bar  and  the  jury-box.  Then  snatching  up  a 
slieet  of  paper,  he  again  wrote  lupidly.  Adam 
McQuhirr  looked  at  his  protege  with  modest 
pride.  Daid  was  beating  the  lawyers— the 
first  duty  of  every  country-bred  Scot,  as 
often  as  he  approaches  the  doors  of  a  court. 

"  I  do  not  know — I  put  it  to  your  Lord- 
ship whetlier  at  this  stage  further  interrup- 
tions of  tiiis  sort  " 

Thus  Mr.  Melville  Dundas  appealed 
against  Fate. 

But  the  curiosity  of  Lord  Pitfairly  was 
strong ;  so  while  the  officers  of  the  assizes, 
together  (sad  it  is  to  relate)  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  junior  bar,  were  scrambling  for 
the  curious  leaf-shaped  things,  the  judge 
read  :  "  There — match  thae  the  fleeces  ye 
km  at  the  FixcaVs.  They  hae  a'  the  McCul- 
lochs'  ain  mark.    What  think  ye  o'  that  ?  " 

This  was  doubtless  something  of  the 
nature  of  an  anti-climax,  but  to  Uie  men  who 
sat  on  the  seats  of  the  jury-box,  a  iittle 
weary  of  speeches  and  witnesses,  it  was  also 
the  most  telling  piece  of  evidenceMjf  the  day, 
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and  did  more  for  Koj  McCuUocli  tliiiii  all 
the  rest  put  together — hardly  even  excepting 
the  dramatic  appearance  of  Sidney  Latimer. 

For  tiie  furry  tilings,  thus  informally  pub- 
lished, were  the  ears  of  the  very  sheep  which 
Roy  biid  been  accused  of  stealing,  and,  as 
Daid  had  said,  each  of  them  bore  not  only 
tbe  McOnllocli  ear-mark,  but  remains  of  the 
bine  McCulloch  keel. 

Upon  demand  of  Sidney  Latimer,  certain 
of  the  fleeces  were  brongbt  in,  and  the  ears 
fitted  on  by  tlie  jury  fchemselves  amid  ex- 
pressions of  delight.  These  honest  men  did 
not  understand  legal  technicalities,  but  they 
knew  that  the  farmer  who  was  accused  of 
stealing  his  own  sheep  must  be  an  innocent 
and  deeply  wronged  man.  The  effect  was 
so  strong  that  Sidney  Latimer,  coached  by 
an  old  Circuit  lawyer,  waived  his  right  to 
reply,  and,  what  was  of  infinitely  more  ser- 
vice, induced  Mr.  Apollos  Dunn  to  do  the 
«iitie.  Ijord  Pitfairly  summed  up  in  a  gush 
of  admiration  for  the  wonflerfid  providences 
of  the  Almighty,  under  which  the  whole  house, 
except  the  accused  persons,  sat  visibly  uneasy. 
It  all  seemed  to  have  come  about  owing  to 
Loi-d  Pitfairly's  influence  with  things  above. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  had  a  shot  at  him  with  my 
snuff-box,  what  I  would  get  ?  But  I  doubt 
if  even  that  would  make  him  stop,"  groaned 
Kenneth  Maitland,  nudging  Sidney  under 
the  latter's  borrowed  gown. 

The  jury  retired,  and  instantly  there  arose 
a  terrible  chatter  of  talk.  The  judge  with- 
drew into  a  certain  gloomy  cubby-hole  which 
in  the  old  courthouse  of  Drumfern  was  called 
"  his  Lordship's  chamber."  One  hour,  two 
hours  passed  slowly  away. 

"  Are  they  going  to  convict,  after  all  ?  It's 
juist  no  possible  I  "  whispered  the  crowd. 

"  Guid  peety  them  then  !"  said  a  strong- 
handed  Drumfern  mason,  spitting  on  his 
palms  to  allay  his  nervousness.  "They'll 
never  get  pjist  Nith  Brig  wi'  the  breath  o' 
life  in  them  if  they  do." 

"Na,  I  wadna  gie  a  pennyworth  o'  ali- 
crcesh  for  their  fifteen  necks  if  they  bring  it 
in  for  that  bonny  lad  to  be  hanged  !  "  said  a 
sturdy  dame  of  the  wash-tub.  "  Faith  ! 
thougli,  yonder's  the  Provost,  that's  their 
kind  o'  head  man.  I  hae  a  craw  to  pick  wi' 
him  onyway.  He  was  gye  impident  to  my 
guidman  at  the  last  borough  coort.  And 
only  for  being  fand  drunk  on  the  Sands  and 
burstin'  tbe  toon  drum  ower  the  drummer's 
ain  head  ! " 

The  jury  trooped  back,  smiles  on  every 
face  save  one.  Tbe  l*rovo8t  had  done  his 
duty  and  saved  his  neck. 


Lord  Pitfairly  came  in,  dusting  ruddy 
drops  off  his  ermine,  also  shaking  the  crumbs 
out  of  the  folds  of  his  robe  judicial. 

The  Provost,  who  had  been  chosen  fore- 
man by  general  consent,  stood  forward  in 
answer  to  liis  Lordship's  formal  question. 

"  We  find  unanimously  "  (he  spoke  slowly, 
in  imitation  of  the  Advocate-Depute,  whose 
style  he  admired,  in  spite  of  having  traversed 
his  conclusions)  "that  the  accused  are  not 
guilty  of  causing  the  death  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Latimer"  (a  murmur  of  laughter,  instantly 
suppressed,  here)  ;  "  and,  by  a  majority,  that 
Koy  McCulloch  is  not  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  Alexander  Ewan." 

"  By  a  majority  !  " 

The  court  buzzed  with  excitement  at  the 
unexpected  quabfication  of  the  verdict.  His 
Lordship,  after  the  formal  liberation  of  the 
prisoners,  could  hardly  wait  till  he  was  in 
the  decent  retirement  of  bis  chamber  in 
order  to  summon  Kenneth  Maitland  to  find 
unt  what  was  the  majority,  and  who  it  could 
be  that,  in  spite  of  bis  charge,  still  thought 
tiic  McCuUochs  guilty. 

Maitland,  who  could  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  as  well  as  any  man,  and  who  knew 
that  he  would  have  no  peace  till  he  had 
reported  everything,  waited  for  the  Provost's 
exit. 

"  What  was  the  majority  ?  "  he  said,  in 
the  hearing  (jf  Adam  McQuhirr,  who  held 
his  tongueless  burden  in  his  arms. 

"  Fourteen  to  one,"  said  the  Provost,  some- 
what reluctantly,  it  must  be  said. 

"  And  who  was  the  one  ?  It's  his  liord- 
ship  himself  who  has  sent  to  ask,"  said 
Kenneth  hardily. 

"Jonathan  Grier,  the  Laird  of  Lowi-an's 
gamekeeper,"  answered  the  Provost. 

And  in  the  strong  arms  of  the  man  Adam 
the  eyes  of  a  httle  maimed  boy  glowed  like 
coals  of  fire. 

"  Hush  thee  !  "  murmured  the  good  man 
Adam,  soothing  Daid  the  Deil  like  an 
infant ;  "  we  will  soon  be  hame  noo.  And, 
bless  ine  !  yonder's  Adora." 

But  the  quick  eyes  of  fire  were  fixed  on 
something  else  than  the  face  of  Adora 
Gracie.  They  saw  Jonathan  Grier  slinking 
away  through  the  crowd,  fearful  that  he 
woidd  be  recognised. 


CHAPTER  XKXIX. 

TWO  MEN  AND  THE  W03IAN. 

With  a  quick  gasp  of  apprehension,  Sidney 
Latimer  understood  that  his  time  was  come. 
Truly  he  had  laboured  for  naught.  The 
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good  lie  had  wrought  was  turned  to  evil, 

even  as  he  knew  it  would.  Apples  of  Sodom 
were  to  he  the  only  fruit  of  his  toil  and 
travail. 

Adora  had  conic  with  the  post-chaise  the 
fourteen  miles  from  Thornliili,  and  had 
arrived  just  iti  time  to  meet  Eoy  McCuliocli 
as  he  stepped  into  God's  blowing  aire  upon 
the  streets  of  Drumfern,  once  more  a  free 
man.  His  bold,  strong  face  showed  pale  and 
more  sharply  cut  than  of  yore.  He  was 
indeed  "  sair  shilpit,"  as  Aline  put  it  when 
she  saw  him.  Yet  he  looted  not  the  worae 
for  that— at  least,  so  thought  Adora,  as  she 
saw  him  coming  towards  her. 

The  two  silently  shook  hands,  the  eyes  of 
Sidney  Latimer  watching  them  jealously  from 
afar,  almost  disappointed  that  he  could  find 
no  fault  with  their  behaviour  in  presence  of 
each  other. 

Sharon  it  was  wlio  overpassed  his  son  with 
his  prompter  word,  speaking  gravely  and 
steadily  as  if  he  had  only  come  to  Drumfern 
upon  a  short  and  ordinary  journey  to  a 
Wednesday's  market. 

"  Ye  will  come  back  wi'  ns  to  House  o' 
Muir  and  set  the  place  in  order  a  wee  ?  "  he 
said. 

Sadly  Adora  shook  her  head.  It  could  not 
be,  she  saw  well — not  with  Sidney  Latimer 
there  to  think  the  thought  she  knew  was  in 
his  heart. 

"  I  thauk  you,"  she  answered  gently. 
"  House  of  Muir  was  a  good  home  and  a 
heartsome  till  that  befell  which  befell.  But 
since  then  Aline  McQuhirr  has  given  my 
father  shelter,  and  1  cannot  be  quit  of  her 
like  an  old  shoe.  She  took  us  in  when  none 
else  wouhl,  the  door  of  House  of  Muir  being 
shut.  I  must  return  and  do  what  I  can  to 
repay  her." 

Then  for  the  first  time  Roy  spoke.  Never 
till  now  had  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  face  of 
Adora  Oracle. 

"  Do  not  let  any  thought  of  mo  keep  yon 
back,"  he  said.  "  My  father  needs  that 
some  woman  should  fend  for  him.  I  shall 
not  be  there.  I  swear  before  you  all  that  I 
shall  not  sleep  in  my  own  bed  nor  be  sheltered 
by  my  own  roof-tree  till  I  hunt  down  the 
true  murderer  of  Sandy  Ewan  !  Though 
but  one  believed  me  guilty,  I  count  not 
myself  to  be  cleared  of  siispicioii  while  the 
matter  is  dark." 

His  father  turned  to  him  gently.  Piison 
had  drawn  them  more  closely  together  than 
ever  before —they  who  had  spoken  but  little 
to  each  other  while  the  meal-ark  was  full  in 
th?  kitchen  of  House  of  Muir.    But  they 


had  become  friends  in  the  drear  dusks  and 
mouldy  cells  of  the  "Thieves'  Hole"  of 
St.  Cuthbertstown. 

"  Hoy,"  he  said,  "  take  an  old  man's  word 
for  it — even  your  father's.  Let  not  the 
thing  trouble  you.  Come  your  ways  back 
to  House  of  Muir.  Bravely  do  ye  ken  who 
it  was  that  would  not  find  ye  innocent  of  the 
thing  they  laid  to  your  charge.  Bub  of  that 
I  shall  bear  my  part,  and  you  yours." 

"  No,  faither,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  certain  grave  tenderness  iu  the  Scottish 
word,  "  I  will  never  enter  the  door  of  House 
of  Muir  till  I  have  made  it  all  plain  to  the 
world — the  crime  and  the  criminal  alike." 

"  Little  ye  ken  what  ye  undertake,"  said 
his  father.  "  Mony  are  the  cauld  blashy  days 
and  wet  cauldrife  nichts  ye  maun  hide  oot 
on  the  hills,  to  find  out  a  deed  done  in  secret 
like  that.  Moreover,  it  concerns  not  you. 
Come  hame,  lad.  Ye  are  cleared  in  the  sight 
o'  men.  Hearken  to  that.  And  as  to  God, 
He  kens  a'  things  I " 

The  clamours  of  the  cheering  had  not  yet 
wholly  died  away.  Mixed  with  it  came  a 
wild  hoot  of  execration,  a  noise  as  of  the 
howling  of  dogs  on  a  trail.  It  was,  they 
said,  Jonathan  (irier  running  in  fear  of  his 
life  for  the  Maxweiltown  bridge-end.  Had 
the  good  wives  caught  the  Lowran  game- 
keeper that  night,  it  had  not  gone  well  with 
him  on  the  p&instones  of  Dramfem.  The 
McGullochs  had  never  been  so  popular  in 
their  hves.  And  had  their  manners— or, 
rather,  those  of  Sharon — been  a  little  more 
approachable,  they  would  have  been  chaired 
round  the  town  like  a  successful  candidate 
for  Parliament.  But  Sharon  was  too  grim, 
and  Roy  had  otlier  things  to  think  about. 
So  the  popularity  of  a  moment  spent  itself 
vaguely  in  invitations  to  drink  at  the 
"Queen's  Head,"  the  "King's  Arms,"  and 
other  well-known  hostelries. 

First  of  all,  however,  there  was  Sidney 
Latimer  to  thank,  and  to  Eoy  McCuUoch 
the  task  was  no  pleasant  one.  The  gulf 
fixed  between  what  a  rich  man  may  do  for  a 
poor  one,  and  the  return  a  poor  man  can 
make  to  one  richer  than  himself,  yawned 
before  Roy's  feet. 

Added  to  which,  Adora  had  travelled  far 
alone  in  the  company  of  this  man.  She  had 
gone,  so  they  said,  to  a  foreign  land  to  find 
him.  They  had  returned  together.  There 
remained,  therefore,  nothing  for  the  young 
man  to  do  save  to  render  his  thanks  to  both 
and  to  betake  him  into  the  wilderness  till  he 
had  accomplished  his  vow. 

As  for  Adam  McQuhirr,  he  feM  long  ago 
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disappeared  with  I)aid  the  Beil,  and  his 
heavy  "  conveyance  "  was  by  this  time  lum- 
bering westwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
Four  Mile  House  upon  the  Sprin<^hohn 
Road.  As  the  old  long-tailed  plough-horse 
jogged  slowly  along,  Adam  was  already 
thinking  of  his  welcome  home  and  of  all 
that  he  would  have  to  tell.  None  could 
possibly  forestall  him.  He  would  have  the 
whole  tale  of  how  he  bearded  the  E.ed  Judge 
to  hiimelf.  And  none  knew  better  than  he 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  monopoly. 
He  foresaw  many  ft  brewing  of  the  uudutied 
"  un-ta'en-doon "  which  he  had  offered  to 
my  Lord  Pitfairly,  ere  the  grey  hairs  of  age 
should  show  upon  his  narrative  or  upon  his 
listeners'  appreciation  of  it. 

With  her  usual  determination,  Adora  was 
resolved  that  Roy  McOuUoch  should  remain 
in  no  misapprehension  of  the  relations  which 
existed  between  herself  and  Sidney  Latimer. 
She  had  read  novels  and  romances  in  her 
day,  especially  since  Sidney  had  been 
accustomed  to  bring  the  more  recently 
published  books  to  her  father.  Accordingly 
she  had  noted  that  "  misunderstanding  "  is 
tlie  writer's  most  frequent  device  for  pro- 
longing a  tale,  and  her  strong  common-sense 
had  marked  it  with  growing  resentment  as 
by  mucli  tlie  most  foolish.  Whatever  the 
course  of  her  life  was  to  be,  there  would 
be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  her  intentions 
and  resolves.  Sidney  Latimer  should  under- 
stand. Roy  McCuUoch  should  understand. 
If  either  took  offence — well,  as  the  proverb 
says,  that  would  be  to  Adora  "  but  one  stone 
the  less  in  my  garden." 

Adora  knew  well  that  Sidney  Latimer  was 
watcldiig  her  jealously,  even  when  his  mother 
was  hanging  on  his  arm,  urging  him  to  go 
with  her  to  the  "  King's  Arms,"  tiiat  he  might 
eat  and  rest.  Nevertheless,  she  was  resolved 
that  Roy  should  not  leave  home  on  her 
account.  So  on  the  High  Street  of  Drum- 
fern  she  asked  him  plainly  to  come  to  a  little 
hostelry  called  the  "Ctoss  Keys,"  situated  in 
a  bystreet,  away  from  the  throng  of  the 
market-place  and  the  hubbub  of  the  great 
day  of  the  assizes. 

"A  friend  of  mine  is  waiting  for  us  there, 
whose  acquaintance  I  desire  that  you  should 
make,"  she  said. 

It  was  chai'acteristic  of  both  of  them  that 
there  should  be  no  thanks  expected  or 
proffered  between  these  two.  The  bonds  of 
aneientest  amity  held  them  silent.  Of  course, 
if  Adora  had  been  at  the  point  of  death  or 
in  any  mortal  strait,  Roy  would  have  done 
hia  best  to  save  her.    It  seemed  natniral  to 


him,  therefore,  that  Adora  would  try  in  his 

case,  and  equally  natiu'ul  that  she  should 
succeed .  Adora  had  al ways  been  the 
cleverer.  That  Roy  would  die  for  Adora 
was  but  a  little  thing  to  say.  As  air  was 
made  to  breathe,  water  to  drink,  so  he, 
Koy  McOulloch,  was  for  Adora  Gracie,  to  use 
as  it  might  seem  good  to  her. 

Soberly  enough,  therefore,  the  McCullochs 
walked  to  the  inn  and  followed  Adora 
upstairs  to  the  parlour  she  had  hired. 

"  My  friend  Captain  Ebenezer  Sinclair  !  " 
she  said,  smiling  at  the  three  tall  men  who 
stood  awkwardly  enough,  so  close  together 
that  they  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  space  of 
the  iittlo  room. 

Roy  shook  hands,  somewhat  shyly,  but 
Sharon,  who  followed,  stood  with  a  certain 
grim  humour  playing  about  the  comers  of 
his  mouth.  He  did  not  hold  out  his  hand 
for  several  seconds.  He  only  gazed  at  the 
bronzed  and  wrinkled  sea-captaia  in  front 
of  him. 

"  You  have  forgotten  me,  I  see,  Ebenezer  1 " 
he  said  at  last.  In  his  turn  the  captain 
gazed  uncertain,  his  arm  at  first  stretched 
one,  then  iialf  withdrawn. 

"  So  it  was  you  who  helped  this  young  lass 
to  find  the  only  man  that  could  save  my  auld 
neck?"  he  said  grimly.  "Well,  that  is 
maybe  tit  for  tat.  Ebenezer  Sinclair,  do 
you  remember  Valencia  ?  A  white  day  of 
driving  stour,  everybody  as  floury  as  a  miller, 
the  long  road  to  the  Gi"ao  where  a  certain 
ship  lay — and  ?  " 

"  God  help  us,  lad  !  "  cried  the  captain,  all 
at  once  heaving  himself  forward,  "  you  are 
never  the  smuggler  that  saved  me  from  yon 
mob  o'  yelly-hooin'  deevils  ?  Man,  I  thocht 
ye  were  a  Spaniard.  I  mind — wiU  I  ever 
forget  ?  Their  knives  glittered  like  sheet 
liglitning  on  the  water  " 

"  Aye,  there  were  a  wheen  as  wild  lads 
amang  them  as  ye  could  forgather  wi' 
between  Tarifa  and  the  Pyrenees  !  But  yin 
Sharon  McCullooh  was  a  wilder  in  thae  days  1 
Guid  forgie  him  !  What  was  your  trouble — 
I  forget  ?  Ye  were  somedeal  tewed  up  wi' 
a  lass,  were  ye  no  ?  " 

But  at  the  word  the  sea-captain  made  a 
sign  with  his  hand,  signifying  that  Adora's 
presence  must  not  be  forgotten  in  such 
speech  between  men. 

"Abide,  abide!"  said  Shuron,  laughing, 
"  ye  will  be  telling  her  the  tale  yoursel'  some 
day  or  lang,  aa  she  sits  knitting  by  the  fire- 
side." ^  , 

"And  now,  i^iiaii?,vjriaXC)^fl@'a,  who, 
among  other  gifts,  had  tU^it  of  stopping  any 
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convei-aation  of  tlie  drift  of  which  she  did 
Mot  approve,  "  will  yon  tell  these  two 
)^entlemeu  all  that  hiis  h!U)peiied  since  Adam 
McQiihiiT  ])iit  mc  on  boiird  tVa  Fortuiift's 
Queen  at  Poi't  GIa.sr;ow  ?  It  was  your  kind- 
ness that  saved  tlieir  lives.  " 

"  My  kindness  !  "  said  tlie  capUiin,  witli  a 
look  of  admiration  at  tlie  girl  before  liim. 
"  Richt  wiliiu'  wad  I  be  to  tak  the  credit, 
hut  the  solemn  fact  is,  I  had  nae  mair  to  do 
wi*  briuging  the  young  Ijaird  o'  Lowran 
hame  to— to^  "  « 

"  To  save  our  necks,"  said  Sharon, 
nodding  grimly. 

"Weel,  to  keep  the  hangman  and  you  fi"ae 
being  better  ac(|naint,"  amended  the  sea- 
t'iiptain.  "It's  an  unkindly  death,  liangin'  ; 
and  for  tiie  sake  o'  byganes,  Ebenezer 
Sinclair  wad  be  sair  vexed  to  see  oiiy  that 
belonged  to  ye  gaugiu'  that  road.  But  it 
was  a'  the  la^.  Hers  is  the  ci'edit  frae  first 
to  last." 

*'  I  did  not  bri-ng  them  hero  only  to  listen 
to  you  telling  theai  that,"  said  Adora  a 
little  tartly. 

The  captain  looked  up  astonished. 

"  I  hope,  then,"  he  said,  "  that  ye  werena 
espe«tin'  me  to  tell  tbera  a  pack  o'  lees  1 " 

Then  a  flash  of  undei-standing— of  what 
the  captain  of  the  Fartune's  Queen  took  for 
consummate  knowledge  of  womankind —shot 
through  his  mind. 

"Bavert !  "  he  said  to  himself,  "but  V\\ 
wager  the  lassie  is  makin'  a  fool  o'  aald  Ebie 
Sinclair.  Twa  strings  to  her  bow,  has  she, 
the  besom  ?  ^Veel,  Ebenezer,  think  on  the 
days  o'  your  vainity  and  that  lass  at  Valencia, 
DO  to  mention  ony  mair  names.  Syne  ask 
yoursel'  if  it's  for  you  to  pit  your  hand  to 
the  dykeside  and  up  wi'  the  first  stane  I 
Your  job,  my  lad,  is  juisfc  to  back  the  lass 
np.  1  wadna  liae  thocht  she  had  it  in  her, 
tlie  cunning  wee  blastie  !  But  fegs  !  Eben- 
ezer, lad,  it's  juist  yae  lesson  the  mair  to  ye, 
even  at  your  time  o'  life.  Oh,  thae  weemen, 
tiiae  weemen  !  " 

And  with  this  idea  firmly  rooted  in  his 
head,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  worthy 
captain  worthily  played  his  part.  That  is, 
according  to  his  conception  of  it. 

So,  Ebenezer  Sinclair  being  witness,  never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  had  there  been 
anything  more  single-eyed  and  matter-of-fact 
than  the  search  for  Sidney  Latimer.  To 
Adora  alone  tlie  honour.  She  had  sought 
for  this  man  as  for  hid  treasure  ;  but  it  was 


to  save  the  life  of  another.  Roy  McCulloch 
was  that  other.  The  waves  of  Biscay,  the 
landing  at  Bilbao,  the  adventures  of  Hernani, 

the  rescue  and  the  return,  lost  nothing  when 
the  captain  of  the  Fortune's  Queen  set  out 
"to  do  the  puir  lass  a  guid  turn."  Only 
he  took  good  care  to  say  nothing  about  the 
moment  when  she  had  rested  unconscious  in 
Sidney  Latimer's  arms,  or  the  kiss  which 
had  been  laid  npon  her  lips  while  her  eyes 
were  closed.  Ooiisenting  or  not  consenting, 
conscious  or  uncoiiscious,  tliat  was  no  busi- 
ness of,  faithful  Captain  Ebenezer's. 

"  If  it's  this  ither  yin.  after  a',"  he 
meditated.  "She  can  tell  him  whatever  she 
likes  aboot  ony  bitso'  trifles  like  that.  Trust 
a  vvoman  for  a  story  !  " 

He  might  have  sjiared  his  pains.  Roy 
McCullocli  had  had  it  fixed  in  his  mind 
diu'ing  his  second  sojourn  in  prison  that 
Adora  (iracie  was  not  for  him.  So  he 
listened  to  tlie  capUun's  recital  with  dulled 
ears,  only  firming  his  lips  a  little  at  the 
thought  of  the  peril  Adora  had  escaped  in 
the  house  of  Hernani.  He  loved  her — yes, 
more  than  ever.  That  needed  not  to  be  said. 
But  to  his  eyes,  long  deprived  of  light  and 
air  and  beauty,  there  was  a  new  nobility 
and  wonder  in  Adora's  look.  The  barrier 
between  them  bad  grown  noticeably  higher. 
This,  then,  was  Strong  Mac's  thought.  Deep 
ill  his  slow,  faithful,  delving  mind,  he  made 
this  I'esolve,  that  so  long  as  there  was  the 
least  stain  upon  his  character,  he  would 
never  be  fit  to  look  any  good  woman  in 
the  face. 

He  had  been  liberated  by  the  judge. 
Fourteen  out  of  fifteen  of  a  jury  of  his 
countrymen  had  found  him  uinocent  of  the 
foulness  of  midnight  slaughter.  Still,  to  his 
own  mind  there  remained  a  doubt.  The 
words,  "  by  a  majority,"  stuck  in  his  throat. 
Not  until  the  truth  was  fully  made  known 
would  he  walk  in  the  ways  of  ordinary  men. 

As  to  Adora,  she  must  marry  the  man 
who  was  worthy  of  her,  the  man  without 
stain,  the  man  who  for  her  sake  had  done  a 
"  noble  and  worthy  act,  who  could  give  her  at 
once  a  great  position.  A'"es,  there  was  not  a 
doubt  of  it.  Adora  would  marry  Sidney 
Latimer.  And  Roy  tried  to  make  believe 
that  lie  would  be  glad. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Roy  McCdlloch 
would  clear  his  character  and  so  be  able  to 
stand  once  more  as  a  man  among  free  men, 
reproach-free  and  unafraid. 


{To  he  continued.)  Hosted  by  GoOglc 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  AND  FAMOUS  INDUSTRY. 
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TIKE  tlici  Worcoster  and  the  Derby 
J  porcelain  works,  the  celebrated  in- 
dustry in  Shropsliii'c  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  eif^hteeiith  ccntnry  ;  indeed, 
the  com nieneen lent  of  the  works  in  this 
eounty  must  liave  been  ulmost  coevid  with 
the  AVorcester  ones  in  the  year  1751.  But 
the  site  of  the  original  Salopian  china  fiiotory 
WiUi  not  Ooalport,  it  was  Caughley,  about  a 
mile  from  the  present  works  and  on  the 
opposite  or  south  side  of  the  river,  where  the 
works  were  situated  on  the  high  j^round  over- 
looking the  Severn.  The  small,  unpreten- 
tious works  on  this  spot  appear  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  Mr.  Brown,  of  Caughley  Hall, 
and  after  his  death  to  have  been  managed 
by  his  brother-in-law,  a  gentleman  named 
Galliniore,  to  whom,  in  1754,  a  lease  of  the 
place  was  granted.  Of  this  Mi-,  tiallimore 
practically  nothing  is  known,  for  the  only 
name,  as  proprietor,  at  present  established  is 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  who  must  have 
first  appeared  on  tlie  scene  in  or  about  the 
year  1770,  when  he  came  into  a  considei-able 
sum  of  money,  and  probably  utilised  it  in  pur- 
chasing a  partnership.  Mr.  Turner  was  the 
son  of  the  Kev.  Richard  Turner,  D.D.,  vicar 
of  Norton,  Worcestershire,  and  chaplain  to 


the  Countess  of  Wigton.  His  youtli  was 
spent  in  Worcester,  and  as  he  exhibited  a 
biste  for  draughtsmanship  ho  was  apprenticed 
to  Robert  Hancock,  the  celebrateil  engraver 
at  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Works.  This 
would  probably  account  for  young  Turner 
growing  interested  in  the  industry,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  how  he  came  to  be  con- 
nected ^  ith  the  Caughley  Works.  True,  he 
eventually  became  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  GaUi- 
more's,  but  his  marriage  with  this  gentle- 
man's daughter  did  not  take  place  until  1783, 
whereas  Jewitt  states  that  he  succeeded  Mr. 
(iallimore  at  Caughley  in  1772  and  set  about 
enlarging  the  works,  which  were  several  years 
in  progress  and  not  completed  until  1775. 

About  the  yeai-  1780,  Jlr.  Tui-ner  visited 
France  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  know- 
ledge on  the  porcelain  manufiictures  of  Paris 
and  other  places,  and  while  residing  in  the 
capital  is  said  to  have  had  a  regular  laboratory 
htted  up  at  the  top  of  his  house,  in  order  that 
he  might  chemically  analyse  the  beautiful 
foreign  specimens  of  the  ceramic  art.  He 
did  not  return  home  empty-handed,  for  he 
brought  with  him  some  skilled  workmen 
whom  he  had  tempted  by  high  wages,  and  at 
once  entered  with  increased  sgirit  into  the 
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marmfiioture  of  porcelain  at  his  own  retirtid 
works.  One  result  of  this  foreign  trip  was 
the  production  of  the  celebrated  "Willow- 
pattern"  and  the  "Blue  Dragon."  The 
"  Willow-pattern  "  has  undoubtedly  been  tlie 
most  popular  and  had  tlie  most  extensive 
sale  of  any  pattern  of  chinsi  ever  introduced. 
It  has,  of  course,  been  made  l)y  many  other 
firms,  but.  tiie  credit  of  its  firet  introduction 
belongs  to  Caughley.  The  original  copper 
engraving  of  the  "  \\illow-pattern,"  bearing 
Tui'ner's  name,  is  still  in  existence  at  the 
works. 

Mr,  Turner  had,  also,  several  pupils,  one 
of  whom,  Mr.  John  Rose,  the  son  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  was  destined  to  super- 
sede his  employer.  In  tlic  year  1788  these 
two  quarrelled,  and  young  Rose  left,  to 
commence  business  on  his  own  account  at 
Jacktield,  a  small  village  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  where  it  was  not  long  before  his 


WiLs  crowded,  and  the  man  at  the  helm 
allowed  the  vessel  to  swing  round  too 
quickly,  witli  the  result  that  she  capsized. 
Thirty-two  persons  were  on  board,  of  whom 
twenty-nine  were  drowned,  among  them  the 
principal  artist,  a  man  named  Walker.  An 
unfinished  piece  of  work  of  bis,  a  pair  of 
vases,  which  he  had  left  only  a  few  minutes 
before  he  lost  his  life,  are  still  preserved  in 
the  warehouse  as  a  memento  of  the  unfor- 
tunate event. 

It  may  interest  some  to  learn  that  these 
boats, like  those  on  the  Rhine,  are  manipulated 
by  a  chain  or  wire  rope  attached  to  the  top  of  a 
small  mast,  and  secured  by  an  anchor  at 
some  little  distance,  accoi'ding  to  the  width 
of  stream,  up  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  river.  Therefore,  by  working 
the  helm,  the  boat  is  cJirried 
to  and  fro  simply  by  the 
actionof  the  stream.  Great 


successful  operations  greatly  reduced  the 
business  at  Oaughley  works ;  so  much  so  that 
the  latter  were  gradually  beaten  out  of  the 
market,  and  in  17i)8  passed  into  the  bauds 
of  Messrs.  John  Rose  and  Co.  by  purchase, 
Mr.  Turner  entirely  withdrawing  from  the 
business.  In  th3  meantime  Mr.  Rose  had 
moved  his  headquarters  from  Jackfield  to 
Coalport,  where  the  works  have  continued 
uninterrupted  to  the  present  day.  A  staff 
of  excellent  Avorkpeople  had  been  obtained 
from  Caughley  and  Jackfield  works  combined, 
but.  in  the  following  year,  on  October  23, 
1799,  an  accident  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  new  works  at  Coalport  which  de- 
pi'ived  the  master  of  many  of  his  best  hands. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  workpeople 
resided  on  tlie  opposite  hank  of  the  river, 
and  were  in  the  habit  of  passing  backwards 
and  forwards  by  means  of  a  ferry.  On  that 
night,  when  the  river  was  in  flood,  the  boat 


care,  however,  ha- 
to  be  exercised, 
especially  when  the 
river  is  in  flood,  and 

it  was  no  doubt  due 

to  carelessness  that  the  catastrophe  took  place. 
Fortunately  no  such  disaster  has  occurred 
since,  but  on  more  tiian  one  occasion  the 
boat  has  been  nearly  upset,  the  passengers 
thinking  themselves  lucky  to  escape  with  a 
wetting  only. 

In  1820,  the  Swansea  porcelain  works, 
which  had  risen  somewhat  mto  repute,  were 
discontinued,  and  the  moulds,  etc.,  were 
promptly  bought  iip  by  Mr.  John  R(ffle  and 
Company.  Shortly  afterwards  another  famed 
Welsh  manufactory,  though  smaller,  tliat  of 
Nantgarrw,  established  by  Billingsley,  the 
famous  flower-painter  of  Derby,  was  merged 
into  the  Coalport  establishment,  the  pro- 
prietor bemg  bound  over  for  a -period  of 
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Ware  for  purity  and 
transpiirency.  About 
this  time,  also,  Mr. 
Hose  put  his  felspar 
discovery  to  a  fresh 
use.  The  Society  of 
Arts  were  offering  a 
gold  medal  for  a 
glaze  containing 
neither  lead  nor 
arsenic.  All  the 
principal  manufac- 
turers in  the  King- 
dom competed  for 
it,  bnt  tlic  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Rose, 
whose  compound 
was  mainly  com- 
posed of  felspar. 

The  works  were 
now  in  a  state  of 
great  prosperity ; 
warehouses  were 
opened  in  London 
and  other  large 
towns,  and  a  pros- 
perous trade  wiis 
being    done  with 


DIAHON 
COMMKMORA' 

seven  years  to  make  the 
same  quality  of  china 
at  Coalport.  The  Nant- 
garrw  porcelain  was 
very  expensive  to  make, 
but  w^as  remarkably  fine 
in  its  body  and  texture. 
It  was  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  a  fret- 
body  ware,  of  which 
specimens  are  now  very 
scarce  and  invariably 
fetch  high  prices  w^hen 
offered  for  sale.  At 
Coalport  the  fretbody 
composition  was  soon 
abandoned  as  being  too 
expensive  to  make,  a 
good  transparent  body 
being  obtained  in  its 
place  by  the  introduc- 
tion" of  a  pure  felspar, 
discovered  in  the 
locality.  The  felspar 
porcelain,  however, 
never  ijuite  equalled  the 
original  Nantgarrw 
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dealers  ali  over  the  Kingdom,  the 
workmen  employed,  both  potters  an(] 
painters,  being 
an  exception- 
ally  intelligent 
class  of  men. 

Mr.  John 
Rose  died  in 
18  U,  and  Avaa 
succeeded  l>y 
his  nephew, 
Mr.  William 
Rose.  In  184r). 
Messrs.Daniell, 
of  L  o  n  d  0  It, 
received  the 
Queen's  coni- 
manda  to  pro- 
pare  a  dessert 
service,  i  n- 
tended    as  a 
present  for  the 
Czar  Nicholas, 
magnificent  service  was 
nuule  at  Ooalport,  the 
colonr  heing  *'  Men  de 
roi,"  and  every  article 
had  the  various  orders 
of  the  Russian  Empire 
enamelled  in  compart- 
ments   around  tlie 
border,  with  the  order 
of    St.   Nicholas  and 
the  Russian  and  Polish 
eagles  in  the  centre. 
The   service  was  the 
object  of  much  .ulniira- 
tion  at  home  and  in 
Russia.  lnl84;)iMessi-s. 
Daiiiell  originated  the 
idea  of  restoring  that 
Iteautifnl  and  cele- 
brated colonr  called  the 
"  Rose    Dubarry,'"  so 
Uiinied  after  Madame 

du  Hany,  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Louis  XV.,  who 
hiid  hiwl  it  specially  composed  for  her  at  the  Sevres 
works,  and  tlie  art  of  wltich  was  supposed  to  lia\  e 

been  lost.  After  imnierons  efforts  and  experiments 
at  Coalpnrt,  it  was  at  last  produced,  tlie  reproduc- 
tion immediately  creating  a  demand  for  very  rich 
dessei't  st^rvii^es  and  oiTiaments  in  the  same  colour. 
One  splendid  example  of  the  former  attracted 
universal  admiratiou  at  the  Exiiibitioii  of  ISrd, 
and  was  anliseqnently  purchased  by  Lord  Ash- 
bui-ton.  It  was  deemed  by  competent  judges  to 
equal  the  original  Sevres  in  beauty  of  tint,  and  to 
surpass  it  in  evenness  of  colonr.  Similar  services 
followed  ;  some  iHjing  pmxjhased  by  royalty,  and 


others  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  English 
and  foreign  noblemen.  Messrs.  Rose  and  Go.  were 
awarded  a  prize  medal  in  IHol,  and  in  1855 
obtained  medals  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  again 
at  that  of  London  in  ]8(!2.  Mr.  "W.  Rose  retired 
from  the  hrm  in  1802,  and  Mr.  Pugh  became  sole 
proprietor,  and  continued  so  till  his  death  in  1875. 
The  fii-m,  however,  retained  its  old  title  of  John 
Rose  and  Company,  and  though  it  was  converted 
into  a  limited  liability  company  in  1888,  it  is  still 
known  as  the  Ooalport'  Cliina  Co.  (John  Rose  and 
Co.),  Ltd. 

Being  invited  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  works,  the 
shops  devoted  to  the 
analysis  and  grinding  of 
the  raw  material  were 
entered  first. 

Here  it  was  found  that 
the  ingredients  consist  of 
eliina-clay,  stone,  gronjid 
flint,  calcined  bones,  and 
other  substances.  These 
are  well  ground  separately, 
then  weigiied  out  in  tlieir 
various  pfoportions,  and 
finally  mixed  or  "blunged" 
together,  converting  the 
whole  into  a  sloppy  mix- 
ture known  as  "  china- 
slip."  This  slip,  after  being 
passed  through  magnets 
to  eliminate  any  iron,  is 
now  ready  for  the  casting 
or  pouring 

'"^'f^SMi  into  the 
Paris-plaster 
moulds,  form- 
ing the  elabo- 
rate hollow 
ware,  cups, 
vases,  etc. ; 
and  the  same 
material,  after 
being  run 
through  a 
filter-  press, 
which  sipieezcs 
out  all  the 
water,  is  ready 
for  the  throw- 
el's  and  prea- 
sers,  who  make 
the  plainer 
cups,  basins, 
plates,  dishes, 
and  flat  ware 
u:enerallv.  Tlic 
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the  prepared  clay  is  the  most  skilful  and  yet 
the  most  elementary  branch  of  the  potter's 
ei'aft,  China  clay  of  high  quality  can  only  he 
worked  on  the  "wheel"  hy  hand,  the  clay, 
accoi'ding  to  technical  parlance,  bein^^  too 
"nesh  /.^'.,  too  short  or  briMk:  in  luhipt 
itstilt'  to  niacliinery.  The  ap})ii!'iii.us  known 
as  the  iKitter's  wlieel  consists  of  ii  fixed  table 
throni^h  wliiuh  passes  a  spindle,  havinir  on 
its  upper  end  a  disc  which  revolves  with  it. 
the  latter  bein^'  put  into  motion  by  a  fly- 
wlic?l  worked  by  liand.  The  potter  picks  np 
with  both  hands  a  large  lump  of  clay  and 
kneads  it  in  order  to  expel  the  air,  Tlie 
proce^  is  termed  "wedging."  Then  Uiking 
a  lump  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  he  flings 
it  on  the  revolving  disc  and  proceeds  skilfully 
to  fashion  it  by  hand  into  any  rounded  form 
he  desires.  There  is  a  jrreat  deal  ot  dexterity 
required  to  execute  really  goiid 
work  on  the  "  wheel,"  and  ii 
steady  and  clever  thrower  can 
earn  fairly  high  wages.  How- 
ever, the  operation  of  tlirowing 
and  tnriiing  entirely  byliand  is 
followed  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  what  M'e  may  term 
niiscellaneouB  articles  ;  in  the 
case  of  those  requiring  inathe- 
matieal  precision  in  size  am 
shai>e— sucli  as  teacups,  for  in- 
stance -  moulds  are  used  for  the 
exterior,  the  interior  lieing 
formed  by  hand.  In  the  pro- 
cessof  manufacturing  flat  run  mi 
aitieles— such  as  dinner-plates, 
saucers,  etc. — a  niacliiin!  teriiii 
a.  "  jigger  "  is  used. 
A  mould  is  attached 
to  a  revolving 
spindle,  and  a  thin 
layer  of  clay  is 
pressed  on  to  it,  so 
as  to  completely 
tiike  its  form. 

Every  ])iece  of 
ware  wlien  tinishwl 
is  tsiken  to  what  is 
termed  the  "  green- 
room"— i.^-.,  a  room 
where  the  clay 
articles  are  in  a 
more  or  less  damp 
state.  Here  every 
article  is  minutely 
examined,  and  if 
sa t i  s  f  ac  tor  y,  i  s 
passed  on  to  be 
placed  in  the  seggare 


preparatory  to  being  fired.  Seggai-s  are 
coai^e  iire-clay  vessel?,  varying  in  size  and 
shape  according  to 
the  nature  of  the 
article.^  to  be  fired. 
The  greatest  care 
is  required  in 
placing  the  latter, 
as  being  now 
aluiust,  if  not  quite 
dry,  they  are  very 
tender  and  break 
vcrv  easily. 

All  articles  ii.rr 
bedded  in  finely 
groxmd  flint  to 
support  them  : 
each  cup  has 
china-clay  ring  on 


the  top  to  retain  its  cii'ciilar  form,  while  the 
plates,  dishes,  and  otiier  flat  ware  all  liave 
beds  made  by  pressing  a  mould  of  a  similar 
form  into  the  flint  at  the  bottom  of  the  seg- 
gars.  In  this,  the  biscuit-oven  lire,  the 
seggars  are  not  plastered  up  at  the  joints, 
hut  left  slightly  u[ien,  as  a  small  quantity 
of  steam  escapes  from  the  (^lay  articles  during 
hring,  and  unless  the  flames  contain  an  excx?ss 
of  snljibur,  little  or  no  injury  is  caused  to  the 
ware.  The  seggars  are  ]ila<H;d  in  the  kiln  one 
on  the  top  of  the  otliei",  and  the  aciiiu!  firing 
usually  takes  from  forty-two  to  forty-eight 
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houiH,  after  which  the  kiln  is  cooled  off  very 
gmdually. 

After  the  first  fire,  the  wai'e  is  in  what  is 
termed  the  biscuit  state,  and  after  being 
carefully  scoured  or  cleaned  from  all  flint- 
dust,  is  taken  to  another  warehouse,  where 
it  is  again  examined  for  cracks,  and  finally 
sUunped  with  the  Coalport  trade-mark.  It 
is  next  taken  to  the  glazing-room,  and  there 
dipped  into  a  preparation  of  glaze  of  about 


The  articles  are  again  placed  in  seggars  of 
similar  shapes  to  those  used  in  the  biscuit- 
oven,  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  also 
are  glazed  inside.  In  the  "  placing,"  great 
care  has  to  be  taken  that  no  dust  or  dirt  falls 
ou  the  ware,  while  each  article  is  kept  separate 
from  the  other,  as  if  they  touched  they  would 
adhere  to  one  another.  All  tlie  segf^ars  are 
carefully  sealed  at  the  joints  to  eschide  tlie 
smoke  and  flame,  the  least  flash  of  which 

would  irre- 
t  r  iev  a  hly 
injure  the 
briUiaiicy  of 
the  glaze 
s  u  r  f  a  c  e . 
The  second 
firing  in  the 
glost-kiln 
occiipies  twenty- 
four  hours. 
Tlie  work  of  print- 
ing upon  porcelain,  the 
next  operation,  is  cue  so 
intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  Ooalport  china  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  great 
pains  should  be  taken  with  it, 


the  consistency  of  cream 
and  of  a  d  az  zl  i  1 1  g  wlii  t e- 
ness. 

Each  article  as  it  is  dipped 
is  sldlfuUy  twisted  to  throw 
off  any  superfluous  glaze, 
and  also  evenly  to  distribute 

it  over  the  surface,  after 
which  it  is  dried  and  again 
examined,  the  glaze,  where 
necessary,  being  removed, 
especially  on  t!ie  feet  of  the 
articles,  to  prevent  thera 
from  adhering  to  the  scggar, 
in  which  they  are  to  be  again 
flred  in  what  is  termed  the  "  glost-kiln." 

It  should  be  mentioned  tlrnt  only  two 
glazes  are  used  at  Coaipoi*t,  the  ingredients 
of  both  being  a  secret.  The  one  more  exten- 
sively employed  contains  no  lead  whatever, 
and  thi.'  oi\n:v  only  in  such  a  minute  quantity 
— and  tliatiitUequantityliavingbeen  rendered 
practically,  if  not  wiuilly  innocuous  liefore 
being  used— that  no  dipper  lias  ever  suffered 
from  lead  poisoning,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  heard  iu  the  last  few  years. 


for  if  transfer  printing  on  to 
porcelain  did  not  actually  ori- 
ginate here,  it  was  practised  at 
as  early  a  period  as  at  Worcester. 
The  transfers,  thin  sheets  of 
tissue-paper,  are  struck  off  copper  plates,  and 
the  designs,  cut  out  by  scissors,  are  lightly 
pressed  ou  the  ware.  The  marvellous  thing 
is  that  all  these  paper  patterns,  in  strips 
barely  an  inch  long,  should  not  get  hopelessly 
mixed.  The  difference  between  many  of 
them  is  so  niinnte,  and  yet  the  women 
em])loyed  in  tiiis  de]iartment  rarely,  if  ever, 
niiikc  a  mistake,  aithougli  the  work-tables 
are  littered  witli  these  mystcriuu.-f  slips, 
engraved  witli  dots,  lines,  and  ^rls,  to  the 
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visitor  impossible 
to  dcciplier  or  dis- 
tinf^iiiali.  After  the 
printing;  the  varioiis 
decorative  processes 
have  to  be  attended 
to  —  the  painting 
and  gilding,  which 
converts  an  article, 


of  course,  ^ives  great  scope  for  ingenuity 
and  artistic  combination,  and,  as  the 
writer  was  informed,  days  of  repeated 
attempts  win  often  elapse  before  a  suit- 
able design 


in  some  cases  wortli  in 
white,  say,  a  few  shillings, 
into  one  that  will  fetch 
any  number  of  pounds, 
according  to  the  artistic 
labour  spent  upon  it. 

But  where  elaborately 
decorated  articles  arc 
concerned,  the  design  is 
not  printed,  but  sketched 
in  by  hand.   The  Utter, 


Hosted 


into  the  hands  of  the 
most  skilled  workmen 
the  industry  can  boast 
—  the  painters  and 
gilders  —  who  indeed 
can  boast  among  their 
ranks  not  a  few 
artists  who  have  tem- 
porarily renounced 
their  chances  of  aca- 
demic honours  for  a 
post  where  they  can 
reckon  upon  an  as- 
sured if  smaller  in- 
come. ,One  has  only 
to  glance  at  the 
accompanying  photo- 
graphs of  some  choice 
specimens  of  Goal- 
port  pcrcelain  to 
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realise  that  those  entrusted  with  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  }iaueis,  and  the  views  and  ])or- 
traits  depicted  tliereoii,  Diust  be  draughtsmen 
of  no  mean  ability.  When  visiting  the  works 
the  writer  was  shown  a  most  magnificent 
dessert  service  intended  for  some  American 
millionaire,  and  in  which  the  principal  dishes, 
to  be  used  as  centre-pieces,  were  decorated 
with  views  of  the  finest  dncal  mansions  in 
the  country. 

All  the  colours  used  in  china  decoration 
are  prepared  from  minerals  or  metallic  oxides, 
which,  if  properly  treated,  produce  some 
colour  or  the  other.  For  instance,  the  dark 
blue  so  often  seen  is  a  preparation  of  cobalt, 
but  in  tiie  dull,  brownish-yellow  mixture, 
weighed  out  with  such  care,  it  is  difficult  to 
recoffuise.the  beautiful  golden  emljellishments 


rooms  for  a  general  burnishing  and  touching 
up,  and  this  being  satisfactory  and  no  latent 
flaws  detected,  they  pass  from  the  works,  in 
many  instances  direct  to  the  purchaser. 

The  productions  of  the  Coalport  works  at 
the  present  day,  thanks  to  the  determination, 
energy,  and  liberality  of  the  management, 
take  rank  with  the  very  best  in  tlie  Kingdom. 
For  its  egg-shell  china  the  Severn  Valley 
factory  has,  indeed,  never  heeu  surpas-?ed, 
and'  its  dainty  "  Jewel "  ware,  now  so 
fasliionahle,  is  unique  in  eeiumic  produc- 
tions. At  the  great  (.'liicago  Exhibition, 
Coalport  aehie.'ed  a  cvowuiiig  triumph,  the 
magnificent  case  of  exhibits  it  sent  over  being 
awarded  the  highest  prize  for  the  ceramic 
industries  represented. 

Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  Victoria  was 
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which  in  the  case  of  elaborately  ornamented 
articles  of  any  size  bring  up  their  ])rice  to 
many  hundreds  of  pounds. 

After  all  this  expense  has  been  iucuiTed, 
and  so  much  au-e  expended  on  the  decoration, 
the  htst  firing  tiikes  place,  this  time  in  a 
kind  of  large  muffle,  known  as  an  "enamel" 
kiln,  where  the  heat  is  carried  up  to  a  bnjlit 
red  colour.  Here  there  is  considerable  risk 
of  the  goods  being  spoilt  by  over-firing,  while 
if  the  least  whiff  of  smoke  finds  its  way 
through  the  joints  of  the  kiln  great  loss 
will  be  caused,  for  be  the  colouring  and  gold 
ever  so  slightly  touched^  both  will  l)ecome 
dull  and  rough—in  some  cases,  indeed,  flaking 
off  the  ware. 

When  the  articles  are  withdrawn  from 
these  kilns,  they  are  sent  to  the  buniishing 


a  great  admirer  of  Coalpoi't  ware,  and  at 
her  Diamond  Jubilee  was  pleased  to  inspect 
a  beautiful  vase,  which  ha!d  been  modelled 
and  decorated  by  the  Company  in  honour 
of  the  Record  Reign.  It  comprised  six 
exipiisitely  painted  puiels  on  either  side, 
each  of  which  furnished  some  interesting 
contrast  between  the  years  18;i7  and  ISDT. 
For  example,  on  the  side  dated  1887  were 
found  old  London  Bridge,  a  country  road- 
wagon,  a  stage-coaeh,  the  "  liocket "'  steam 
locomotive,  a  windmill,  and  the  old  method 
of  harvesting  by  means  of  the  sickle  ;  while 
on  that  dated  1897  were  panels  depicting 
the  Forth  Bridge,  a  motor-car,  a  bicycle,  an 
up-to-date  express  engine,  a  hghtlioiise  and 
lifeboat,  and  an  autoniatic  rea}ier  and  binder. 
It  may  be  addbd  that  in  Jul^,,  lyou,  the 
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PLATK  OF  DINNER  SERVICE  A9  SUPPLIED  TO  Ql'EEX  VICTORIA  SIANY 
YEABS  AGO. 


works  were  honoured  by  a  royal  visit  on  the 
part  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  York,  now 
Princess  of  Wales,  accompauiud  by  a  dis- 
tinguished party,  who  expressed  her  ap])reci- 
ation  of  the  productions. 

A  singnlaily  liappy  inspiration  of  the 
management  was  the  mannfacture  of  a 
"Grd<.;e  plate,"  at  tlie  time  of  tiie  champion's 
testimonial  fund  iu  1895.    The  ingenious 


and  intricate  design  of  this  plate  was  a 
single  evening's  work.  Few  Society  weddings 
take  place  witliout  specimens  of  Coalport 
china  figurinji;  amoni;  the  more  costly 
presents.  Finally,  there  can  he  hut  little 
doubt,  judging  from  the  present  activity  of 
tiiis  famous  old  porcelain  maiuifactory,  that 
the  stiitus  of  Coalport  ware  is  one  of 
enviable  eminence. 


PRISCILLA  AT  THE  PLAY. 


pRiSClLLA  saw  the  play,  the  other 
day. 

And  whispered  to  me  afterward  that 
be 

Who  strove  his  best  the  hero's  part 
to  piay 

Somehow  reminded  her  of  humble 
me. 


And  so,  last  night,  I  went  that  play 
to  see. 

To  view  myself  as  she  had;  but, 
alas  I 

The  man  who  played  the  hero  seemed 
to  me 

A  singularly  comprehensive  ass. 


Now,  if  that  I  PrJscilla's  mind  might 
read. 

Should  not  such  reading  most  offen- 
sive be  ? 

/  shall  not  try.    I'll  rest  content,  in- 
deed. 

Because,  at  least,  Priscltia  thought 
of  me. 

QEORGE  TAGSART. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  ANARCHIST. 


By  FRED  M.  WHITE.* 


"  ^ITT'OUR  Majesty,"  said  the  Chancellor, 

Y      "  is  so  pig-head — so  heaiistrong  !  " 

His  Majesty  replied  with  some 
heat  that  the  Chancellor  was  perilously  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  a  dreary  old— well, 
fossil.  Then  Eudolpli  remembered  himself 
and  apologised  almost  as  humbly  as  he  used 
to  do  when  Count  1^'errera  was  acting  Regent 
over  the  Kingdom  of  Farsala. 

"  You  are  not  a  bit  like  your  father,  sir," 
Ferrera  said  half  regretfully. 

For  Rudolph  I.  had  been  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  this  terrible  old  man  with  the 
flashing  eyes  and  white  hair.  The  man  of 
fire  and  marble  had  drs^ged  his  frightened 
master  after  him  over  the  flaming  bridge 
of  the  reeking,  breathless  years,  to  plant 
him,  dazed  and  bewildered,  upon  one  of  the 
strongest  thrones  in  Europe.  Then  Ferrera 
returned  to  his  whist  with  a  comfortable 
sense  of  accomplished  destiny. 

But  fire  and  marble,  blood  and  tears,  like 
dragons'  teeth,  leave  their  crop  behind  them, 
and  tlienceforth  the  Anarchists  were  a  sore 
thorn  ill  the  side  of  the  terrible  old  Chan- 
cellor. He  could  hold  them  under,  and  he 
did.  But  this  did  not  tend  to  save  the  life 
of  poor  Eudolph  I.,  probably  the  kindest 
and  most  amiable  monarch  who  ever  sat 
unea'^ily  on  a  throne.  The  story  of  that 
senseless,  useless,  sickening  tragedy  is  fresh 
in  tlie  mind  of  Europe  yet. 

And  now  Rudolph  II.  stood  in  the  shoes 
of  his  murdered  father.  There  was  no 
frightening  him.  He  had  the  strength  of  a 
Hercules  and  the  heart  of  a  lion.  He  was 
brave  and  quick  and  accomplished,  and  a 
rare  handful  for  Ferrera,  who  was  loth  to 
relinquish  his  power.  Rudolph  was  going 
to  cut  his  name  deep  in  the  granite  front  of 
history,  only  FerrBra  had  no  wish  to  see  it 
done  all  at  once. 

"  If  your  Majesty  were  less  wild  and' 
daring  !  "  he  murmured. 

"  Of  coiirse  I  am ! "  the  King  cried. 
"Did  you  ever  know  a  promising  young 
man  who  wasn't  ?    Look  at  your  own  youth 


*  Copj-iiKht,  1903,  by  Ward,  T-ock  and  Co.,  Limited, 
iu  the  United  States  of  America. 


—twice  in  gaol,  once  a  nan'ow  escape  of 
being  shot !  There  was  Madame  Le  Genlis 
and  the  beautiful  Bertha  " 

Ferrera  hastened  to  change  the  snbjecb. 
If  his  Majesty  would  only  take  proper  pre- 
cautions to  guai-d  his  saci-ed  person,  the  rest 
would  not  matter  so  much.  In  sooth,  the 
grim  old  Chancellor  loved  the  boy  as  if  he 
had  been  his  own  son,  though  he  would  have 
cut  off  his  right  hand  ratljer  than  own  it. 
His  Majesty  ought  to  consider  his  people. 
Going  out  hunting  alone  was  ail  very  well, 
but  ill  would  assuredly  come  of  it.  And  did 
his  Majesty  know  that  Carl  Brema  was 
known  to  have  returned  to  Farsala  again  ? 

"  The  Anarchist !  "  the  King  cried.  "  The 
most  picturesque  outlaw  in  Europe.  Egad, 
Ferrera  1  I'd  give  half  of  the  coal  dues  to 
meet  him." 

"If  your  Majesty  puraues  your  present 
life,"  said  Ferrera  drily,  "you  are  likely  to 
meet  him  on  far  more  economical  terms." 

In  spite  of  all  warnings,  Rudolph  went  olT 
with  rod  and  fly-books,  with  nobody  but  a 
favourite  groom  for  company.  He  luwl  but 
recently  purchased  the  "  cottage  "  at  Farma, 
some  eighteen  miles  from  the  capital  of 
Farsala,  where  the  trout-fishing  was  almost 
a  proverb.  And  Nello,  the  groom,  knew 
every  inch  of  tlie  water,  for  he  had  been 
bred  and  bom  at  Farma,  and  many  a  day's 
poacliing  had  he  known  on  that  famous 
chalk-stream. 

"  Now  we  are  going  to  enjoy  ourselves," 
the  King  said  gaily.  "  T!ie  Stadt  is  up  for 
a  month,  and  there  is  nobody  but  Count 
Forrcra  to  worry  me,  unless  Carl  Brema 
turns  up,  which  would  be  annoying.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Brema,  Nello  ? " 

Nello  flirted  out  a  shining  cast  of  English- 
made  flies  out  across  the  stream  dexterously. 

"  I  have  seen  him  and  spoken  to  him  lots 
of  times,  aire,"  he  said. 

"  And  you  never  told  me  1  Have  you 
seen  him  here  ?  " 

"  He  lived  here,"  Nello  explained.  "  The 
great  English  artist,  frouii  wiiom  your 
Majesty  purcliused  tlie  cottage  just  as  it 
stands,  in  turn  bought  it  from  tlie  Govern- 
ment,  It  belongft)|^^^c^g4'e  father, 
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who  also  was  a  great  artist  in  his  day. 

The  Government  forfeited  the  property  on 
account  of  the  treason  of  the  elder  Breraa. 
Carl  Brema's  mother  was  turned  out  at 
death's  door,  and  died  in  the  garden  where 
the  fountain  is.  Those  were  bad  days,  when 
the  sword  ruled  in  Parsala.  Carl  Brcnia 
was  a  boy  then." 

His  Majesty  remarked  impatiently  that  it 
was  a  beastly  shame — ^he  had  been  two  years 
at  Eton  and  hoped  to 
'^4        many    an  English 
princess  ;  that, 
Y^^-'  upon    his  hon- 

our, he  should 
have  turned 
Socialist 
himself 
yi-- '■  under 


"  'YourMajestVi'said  tlie 
Chancellor,  '  is  so  pig- 
head — BO  headstrong ! ' " 


the  like  conditions ;  and  a  great  many 
other  indiscreet  remarks  that  fortunately 
could  not  reach  the  ears  of  his  sage  Chan- 
cellor. 

"  Teli  nie  some  more  about  Carl  Brema," 
he  demsinded. 

But  Nello  had  not  much  to  say.  There 
was  a  deal  of  local  tradition,  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  proud,  in  a  way,  of  its  Nihilist 
celebrity.    But  it  was  in  Russia  and  Italy 


that  Brema  had  made  his  great  reputation. 
Like  Stepniak,  he  had  had  maiiy  adventures. 
He  was  awidower,  with  one  beautiful  daughter, 
who  was  dying  of  consumption.  And  years 
ago,  during  one  of  the  Nihilist's  secret  visits 
to  his  old  home,  the  girl  had  been  born 
here. 

All  of  which  information  his  Majesty  kept 
discreetly  from  the  Chancellor  wliat  time  he 
returned  to  dinner  in  high  good  liumour  and 
with  a  full  creel  of  trout.  He  was  delighted 
with  his  cottage,  charmed  with  its  unique 
old  oak  and  pictures  and  china.  He  was 
going  to  take  up  painting  again.  It  was  a 
pity  to  have  so  handsome  a  studio,  filled 
with  lay  figures  and  everything  to  woo  the 
brush,  and  yet  not  use  it.  Ferreiu  said  that 
was  all  very  well,  but  lie  should  like  to  see 
a  few  soldiers  about  the  place. 

"  Not  a  scarlet  coat 
nor  a  wisp  of  gold 
lace ! "  the  Kiog 
cried.  "  No  meti- 
servants,  no  lackeys, 
nor  anything  besides 
Nello  and  the  maids. 
This  is  freedom, 
I'^errera  ;  and  npon 
niy  word,  I  revel  in 
it." 

«       «  » 

t  His  Majesty  was 
smoking  cigarettes 
in  the  studio.  He 
had  dined,  he  was 
tired,  and  lie  was  at 
peace  with  all  the 
world.  Ferrera  had 
gone  post  liaste  to 
the  Ciipital  on  busi- 
ness eouneeted  with 
some  laggaril  diplo- 
macy. He  had  de- 
parted nmch  as  an 
anxious  peasant 
mother  might  have 
done  who  leaves  the 
children  alone  with 
a  box  of  matches. 
And  to  soothe  him,  his  Majesty  had  promised 
not  to  leave  the  house. 

Presently  there  was  somebody  at  the 
teleplione.  For  once,  royalty  regretted 
the  absence  of  retinue.  Perforce  he  had 
to  get  up  from  his  nest  of  Persian  rugs 
and  answer  the  call  in  person.  It  was 
Ferrera,  calling  aloudftpm  the/apital  for 
a  red  despatch-box.  b)^^es©^^?l©nff  allow 
Nello  to  ride  as  far  as  Cammes,  where  a 
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moimbed  messenger  from  the  capital  would 
meet  him  ? 

"  Consider  it  done,"  his  Majesty  yawned. 
"  Hi  I  Nel  o  -the  red  despatch-box  from  the 
Count's  writi  II  -table  ;  you  are  to  ride  with 
it  as  far  as  Cainines.  Get  me  a  fresh  box  of 
cigarettes  and  begone  !  " 

Thus  the  King  was  alone  in  tlie  house, 
and  the  women  of  the  lioiischold  iiad  gone 
to  biid.  As  a  mere  precaution,  the  ruler 
of  Farsala  strolled  round  the  house  and 
locked  the  doors.  Tlie  l)Iiiid8  were  down, 
save  in  the  studio,  where  there  were  no 
blinds.  Shaded  lamps  had  been  lighted 
everywhere.  Verily,  the  cottage  was  a 
museum  of  rare  and  beautiful  things. 
Kiidolph  conid  imagine  anybody  growing 
passionately  fond  of  su  refined  and  artistic  a 
liotne.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  this  as  the  birthplace  of  a  blood- 
thirsty Anarchist.  Carl  Bretna's  father  had 
got  all  this  antique  oak  and  china  together. 
His  Nihilism  had  been  of  a  type  that  even 
Russia  tolerates  to-day.  It  was  hard  lines, 
Eudolph  fcliouglit. 

He  was  thinking  it  all  over  as  he  stood 
musing  in  the  studio  by  the  dim  light  of  a 
crescent  moon.  Carl  Brema  had  seen  his 
mother  die  outside  yonder  on  the  grass. 
That  was  tiie  sort  of  tiling  that  drives  head- 
strong men  to  crime. . . .  The  lay  figure  yonder 
might  have  been  an  Anarchist  ready  to  spring. 
A  shadow  crossed  the  bare  window — perhaps 
that  was  another.  But  the  shadow  canio 
again,  all  in  white,  and  a  pair  of  white 
hands  beat  ji  issiouately  on  the  long  windows 
opening  to  the  lawn,  and  a  piteous  voice 
begged  for  admission.  AVitliout  a  minute's 
hesitation,  Kudolph  flung  back  the  French 
saah  and  caught  a  faint,  light,  silked  body  in 
his  arms.  The  girl  hung  there  breathlessly 
for  a  moment. 

"Get  me  to  the  light  !"  she  gasped. 
"  Your  life  depends  upon  it—quick  !  " 

II. 

Undkb  the  streaming  lamplight,  Rudolph 
saw  a  beautiful  face  like  marble,  save  for  the 
hectic  flush  on  the  cheeks  ;  he  saw  a  pair  of 
hqnid  eyes  filled  with  terror  and  a  fearsome 
gladness.  He  pouTcd  out  a  glass  of  wine 
and  coaxed  a  little  of  it  past  the  girl's  lips. 

"  Kow  tell  me  who  you  are,  little  one  ?  "  be 
asked  gently. 

"Sire,"  the  girl  replied,  "I  am  Enid 
Brema.  Carl  Tircma  is  my  father.  He  is 
close  by,  and  there  arc  two  others.  It  was  u 
mere  trick,  a  tiipping  of  the  telephone  wire, 
that  deprived  you  of  your  servant's  assistiince. 


It  was  here  that  my  father's  mother  died  in 
his  arms.    Oh  I  voiu-  Majesty  understands  ?  " 

Rudolph  nodded  grimly.  He  perfectly 
understood  the  situation ;  his  imagination 
grappled  with  the  dramatic  scheme  of 
vengeance.  Three  of  tlie  most  reckless 
and  dangerous  criminals  in  Europe  were 
close  by,  and  be  was  alone.  1'he  frank, 
boyish  look  had  gone  from  hia  face.  He 
iiitd  often  pi(;tur(j'l  some  such  plight  Jis  this. 
And  now  the  time  liad  come  to  act. 

"  I  owe  you  a  debt  I  shall  find  it  hard  to 
repay,"  he  said.  "  I  see  you  have  risked  a 
deal  to  come  and  save  me.    Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  dying,"  the  girl  said  simply. 
"  If  I  had  done  notliing,  I  should  have  been 
a  murderess.  I  cnu'dii't  die  like  tliat.  And 
so  I  came.  You  look  upon  my  father  as  a 
man  without  heart  or  feeling  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  accepted  point  of  view,"  Rudolph 
said  guardedly. 

"Then  it  is  wrong  I  "  Enid  cried.  "No 
nobler  oi-  kinder  man  breathes  !  And  he 
has  never  soiled  his  hands  in  crime.  And 
there  are  some  men  who  are  siiiie  on  all 
poiLits  but  one.  And  then  to  find  you  here, 
of  ail  placra  in  the  world  !  It  seemed  like  a 
foul  insult  to  my  father's  mother's  memory." 

"  I  did  not  know  till  yesterday,"  Rudolph 
murmured. 

"I  bebevc  you.  They  say  you  are  good 
and  kind.  1  arguerl  with  my  father,  I  fell 
on  my  knees  before  him,  I  asked  him  to 
see  you.  and  he  laughed  me  to  acorn.  And 
I  am  afraid,  terribly  afraid,  for  both  of  you 
if  yoLi  meet.    Listen  !  " 

There  came  the  sound  of  stealthy  feet 
outside.    Rudolph  turned  down  the  lamp. 

"  Which  way  are  they  coming  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  By  way  of  the  studio.  There  is  a  patent 
catch  on  the  window  which  anyone  familiar 
with  can  undo.  One  conies  first  to  make 
sure  of  the  ground,  then  the  {)ther  to  guard 
the  exits,  and,  after  him,  my  father.  .Let 
me  go  and  draw  tiiem  off.  Let  me  go  and 
make  a  diversioTi  whilst  yon  escape- — 

Rudolph  shook  his  head  grimly. 

"  1  am  not  going  to  escape,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  a  plau.  Do  you  creep  upstairs  and  into 
the  first  room  you  come  to,  Even  if  you 
hear  the  sounds  of  firearms  or  strife,  be  silent. 
And  if  I  am  successful,  there  is  a  reward 
waiting  for  you  far  beyond  your  wildest 
dreams.    Now  go." 

The  girl  obeyed  silently.  She  was  tired 
and  weary  and  wui'n  tuil.  Rudolph  heard 
lior  laggard  stej>s  impatiunllv,  he  lieard  the 
door  close,  and  then  he  hastened  to  the 
studio.    His  own  coat  and  smoking-cap  were 
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Mb*; 


Put  up  your  hands,  Brema,'  tbe  Kin^  said  quietly." 


whipped  off  !iml  liiistilj  hntidlcd  oil  tx)  the 
lay  figure  lo^Tl^^iltg  on  the  Rofa.    A  briar 

pipe  was  tlinist  into  the  nioutli — Ji  pipe  liUeii 
with  damp  toba(«(>,  into  wliich  a  hot  i'nsee 
was  raMinied.  Swiftly,  and  yet  withont  hurry, 
Rudolph  looked  around  him.    His  eyes  fell 


npon  a  score  or  more  of  fishuig-reels  holding 
hundreds  of  yiH-ds  of  strong  salmon-lines. 
Then  ho  crouched  beliind  a  suit  of  armour 
dose  to  tlie  cnuch  and  waited.  There  wsis 
no  fear  in  his  heart,  nothin}r  l^&deep  lust 
in  the  joy  of  the  coming  strifeo 
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His  patience  was  not  unduly  tried.  Pre- 
sently there  came  a  cruncliing  footstep  on 
the  gravel,  a  dark  shadow  fell  athwart  the 

floor,  a  liand  was  laid  upon  the  catch  of  the 
window.  After  a  little  time,  there  came  a 
cold  gust  of  air,  that  caused  the  pipe  in 
the  lay  figure's  mouth  to  glow.  The  studio 
was  filled  with  a  pungent  smell  of  fresh 
toteicco. 

In  the  dim  moonlight  tlie  shadow  was 
coming  nearer.  Eudolph  could  hear  heavy 
breathing  and  a  subdued  chuckle.  Then 
the  intruder  became  aware  of  the  lay  figure 
and  paused.  Here  was  the  object  of  the 
raid,  utterly  unconscious  of  danger,  ready 
for  the  knife.  The  Anarchist  slippal  towai-ds 
the  victim  ;  Rudolph  crept  out  and  stood  on 
tiptoe  behind  him. 

The  King  calculated  his  distance  to  a 
nicety.  He  jumped  forward,  and  passing 
his  hand  over  the  intruder's  shoulder, 
gripped  him  by  the  throat.  Once  the 
feeling  of  utter  surprise  was  past,  the 
Anarchist  struggled  violently.  He  might 
as  well  have  tri^  to  free  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  some  powerful  machinery.  And 
the  hold  on  his  throat  tos  bringing  the 
red  stars  before  his  eyes. 

"  If  you  utter  one  word,"  said  the  King, 
"you  are  a  dead  man  1 " 

lint  the  other  liitd  abandoned  the  useless 
.struiTgle.  He  anlfered  himself  to  be  bent 
backwards  and  a  handkerchief  stufifed  into 
his  mouth.  His  hands  and  legs  were  boimd 
in  yards  upon  yards  of  the  fishing-line,  until 
he  was  trussed  up  like  a  silkworm  in  its 
slimy  net.  As  if  he  had  been  a  child, 
Rudolph  picked  him  np  and  carried  him  to 
the  dining-room.  The  lay  figure,  with  the 
still  glowing  pipe  in  its  mouth,  seemed  to 
look  ou  with  grotesque  approval.  Rudolph 
dumped  liis  burden  down  and  rolled  him 
under  the  table.  A  long  tapestry  cover  hid 
that  evil  fruit  of  the  night  from  view.  With 
a  (leeiior,  fiercer  joy  in  the  combat,  the  King 
returned  to  the  studio. 

So  far  foi'tune  had  favoured  him.  With 
strength  and  prudence  on  his  side,  he  felt 
confident  of  the  issue.  It  would  be  assumed 
by  those  outside  that  their  colleague  was 
guarding  one  of  the  exits.  It  was  just  aa 
well  that  the  Anarchists  were  so  prudent.  And 
here  was  another  of  them  coming.  The 
draugiit  came  in  strongly,  there  w^  a  deep 
glow  in  the  dummy's  pipe. 

The  second  man  displayed  a  little  more 
caution  than  the  first.  There  was  something 
more  creepy  and  murderous  in  Jiis  step.  Once 
in  the  studio,  he  stopped.    Obviously  he  was 


scared  b^  the  appearance  of  that  still  brooding 
figure  with  the  pipe  in  its  mouth.  The  first 
marauder  could  never  have  passed  that.  B«t 
tiieu  it  was  just  possible  that  the  other  man 
had  skulked  into  the  cottage,  and  that  the 
King  had  just  come  here.  The  new-comer 
stepped  back,  hesitated,  and  stood  still  for  a 
moment. 

If  he  took  real  alarm  now,  Rudolph  felt 
that  he  had  had  all  liis  pains  for  nothing. 
It  would  never  do  to  let  this  fellow  escape. 
Tlie  next  few  moments  were  anxious  ones. 
What  would  the  intruder  do  ? 

Apparently  he  decided  to  go  on.  Probably 
he  reflected  that  Brema's  watchful  eyes  were 
near,  and  that  he  would  see  that  the  victim 
miwlc  no  escape.  He  crept  within  a  few 
inches  of  Rudolpli,  and  the  next  instant  half 
the  life  was  being  crushed  out  of  him  by  a 
pair  of  strong  arms.  Tlie  attack  was  so 
sudilen,  so  fierce,  that  the  victim  could  do 
no  more  than  gasp.  In  the  pallid  moonlight 
the  King  could  see  a  pallid,  shifty,  mean  face, 
and  he  laughed  silently.  This  was  not  the 
kind  of  thing  that  Anarchists  were  made  of. 
This  fellow  had  come  for  nothing  more  than 
loot. 

"  Don't  speak,"  Rudolph  said  grimly.  "  If 
you  do,  I  shall  break  your  neck.  What  is  the 
signal  J*    AVhisper  it." 

''The  big  Venetian  clock  in  the  hall,"  the 
wijite-faced  man  giisped.  "  Calo  was  to  have 
moved  the  hands  on  to  midnight  and  make 
it  stiike  before  its  time.  Brema  can  hear 
the  signal  outside." 

"  Um.  That  is  very  clever  and  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  excite  suspicion.  Come  this 
way.  And  if  you  make  the  faintest  sound, 
you  will  cease  to  be  interested  in  things 
mundane  any  more.  Give  me  your  hand- 
kerchief." 

The  trembling  man  obeyed.  Rudolph 
.gagged  him  as  he  had   done  the  other. 
Then  his  ptdsied  limbs  were  trussed  up  like 
a  partridge  ready  for  the  spit,  and  he  also 
was  dragged  into  the  dining-room. 
,    "  There  ! "   Rudolph  exclaimed  in  high 
^.good  humour.    "You  will  find  yourself  in 
excellent  company,  although  you  will  not  be 
■  bored  with  too  much  conveimtion.   Now,  I 
am  going  to  make  the  family  party  complete 
by  the  addition  of  the  most  distinguished 
Carl  Brema  !  " 

He  passed  into  the  liall,  where  the  great 
Venetian  clock  stood.  It  still  wanted  some 
five-and-twentyminut<!S  to  the  hour.  Rudolph 
opened  the  face  and  put  the  hands  ou  till  it 
pointed  close  to  midi^jig^ofetrf^  studio 
the  dummy  still  sat  smoking.  OThe  King 
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threw  a  cloak  over  it ;  his  decoy  was  no 
longer  needed.  He  stood  back  in  the  shadow 
of  the  window  and  waited.  Something 
gleamed  titfully  in  his  hand.  There  was  a 
buzz  of  wheels,  and  the  silver  bells  of  the 
great  clock  chimed  twelve. 

III. 

The  vibrating  echo  of  the  chimes  died 
away.  From  a  distant  somewhere  a  lamb' 
was  bleating.  Beyond  the  village  a  dog 
whined.  The  sounds  only  served  to  mark 
the  intense  silence.  Rudolph  was  un- 
pleasantly conscious  of  the  beating  of  his 
own  heart.  Brave  as  he  waa,  he  knew  the 
enormity  of  the  task  before  him.  Brema's 
scouts  he  had  tricked  witli  contempt.  Brema 
himself  was  a  different  matter. 

lie  was  coming.  The  King's  strained 
ears  told  him  iliat.  A  shadow  of  a  long 
head  and  a  close  -  fitting  hat  crossed  the 
moonhght.  Like  a  shadow  himself,  Brema 
crept  into  the  room.  Almost  instantly  the 
cool  rim  of  a  revolver  pressed  upon  his 
temple. 

"  Put  up  your  hands,  Brema,"  the  King 
said  quietly. 

With  a  gentle  sigh,  Brema  complied.  He 
expressed  no  emotion  ;  he  did  not  seem  in 
the  least  sm-prised  or  disappointed. 

"  Tliat  was  neatly  done,"  he  said  coolly. 
"  Your  Majesty  should  be  one  of  us.  And 
you  are  all  alone,  too  !  " 

"  1  am  all  alone,  as  yoii  say.  And  yotir 
friends  are  being  carefully  looked  ^ter. 
Precede  me  to  the  dining-room ;  you  know 
the  way." 

Brema'a  teeth  clicked  together.  He  caught 
his  breath  with  something  like  a  sob.  He 
knew  the  way  only  too  well. 

"I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  By  all  rights,  divine  and  human, 
this  place  belongs  to  me.  The  sight,  the 
scent,  the  smell  turns  my  heart  to  water. 
And  then  the  knowledge  of  my  wrongs  " 

His  voice  was  quiet,  low,  almost  caressing. 
In  the  hall,  Rudolph  loolied  at  his  victim. 
He  was  slight  and  spare,  with  a  white,  gentle 
face  and  deep,  melancholy  eyes.  His  thick 
hair  was  prematurely  grey.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  here  was  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  revolutionaries  in  Europe. 
And  yet  it  was  so. 

He  stepped  back  involuntarily  half  a  pace 
as  if  to  admire  a  picture.  In  some  magical 
way  his  heels  crooked  in  between  the  King's 
legs,  and  they  came  to  the  ground  in  a  heap 
together.  Rudoipli's  revolver  was  jerked 
from  his  hand  and  kicked  to  a  safe  distance. 


Then  followed  a  struggle,  short  but  severe. 
Brema  seemed  to  figlit  with  the  strength  of 
a  dozen  men.  He  was  elusive  and  slippery 
as  an  eel.  They  fought  along  the  floor  and 
into  the  dining-room,  until  by  mutual  consent 
they  parted  iireatlilessly,  sobbing  and  gjisping 
for  air.  Swiftly  Brema  locked  the  door  and 
dropped  into  a  chair. 

"Now  we  are  man  to  man,"  he  gasped, 
"  we  ,wiil  parley.  On  the  whole,  I  have 
rather  the  advantage  of  you." 

Thinking  of  the  helpless  figures  so  close 
at  hand,  the  King  was  discreetly  silent, 
Brema  waa  gazing  round  the  room  avidly. 
Though  liis  eyes  were  shining  with  the  lust 
of  battle,  liis  lips  quivered.  He  took  a  little 
Mazarin-blue  spill-cup  from  a  bracket  behind 
him. 

"  Your  Majesty's  predecessor  shoM'cd  rare 
good  taste  in  leaving  cverytbiiig  here  severely 
alone,"  he  said.  "  The  pictures  and  cabinets 
and  china  are  as  they  were  when  1  was  a  boy, 
with  dreams  of  being  a  great  artist.  This 
cup  is  the  one  strange  item,  and  I  fear  it  is  a 
forgery." 

He  held  it  at  arm's  length  critically. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  the  King  said. 
"  It  is  out  of  place  here.  Therefore,  we  will 
dispose  of  it — thus." 

There  was  a  muffled  report,  a  puff  of  smoke 
apparently  exuding  from  his  Majesty's  person, 
and  the  spill-cup  splintered  into  a  score  of 
pieces.  The  King  lounged  smilingly  in  his 
arm-chair,  his  hands  deep  in  the  pockets  of  the 
shooting-jacket  ho  had  doimed  after  dinner. 
Brema  was  shaken  out  of  his  equanimity  now. 
He  regarded  the  fragments  at  his  feet  with 
an  astonishment  absolute  and  complete. 

"  Your  Majesty  is  not  alone,  after  all  I "  he 
stammered. 

"Indeed  I  am,"  Rudolph  smiled.  "You 
thought  you  had  the  advantiige  of  nie,  but 
you  are ,  mistaken.  You  are  covered  with 
my  spare  revolver  at  the  present  moment. 
It  is  in  my  jacket  pocket.  I  learnt  tliat 
trick  of  shooting  through  the  pocket  in 
America.  I  practised  it  with  a  perseverance 
that  has  been  rewarded,  as  you  see.  I  have 
only  to  crook  my  forefinger  slightly,  and  you 
are  as  nseless  as  that  bit  of  Mazarin-blue. 

If  I  did  so  ? " 

"  Your  Majesty  would  have  the  applause 
of  the  civilised  world." 

'■  I  know  it.  And  you  came  here  to 
murder  me  ?  " 

"I  came  here  with  an  open  mind.  Also 
there  were  men  with  me  ready  to  do  my 
bidding.  It  wa^  I  who  tap^d  the  telephone 
wire  and  imitated  Count  Fet^era's  voice. 

2  K 
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I  had  planned  this  thin^?  out  carefully.  It 
seemed  like  the  irony  of  fate  to  come  and 
kill  you  here  whence  your  minions  expelled 
the  best  of  mothers,  the  woman  who  died 
close  by  of  a  broken  heart.  My  father  was 
a  loyal  citizen,  sire." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  admit  it,  Brema.  I 
have  been  making  a  careful  investigation  of 
yonr  case.  Your  father's  sentiments  to-day 
would  be  held  to  be  no  more  than  Radical 
views.  But  ah  that  date,  in  the  then 
pei'ilous  condition  of  Farsala,  we  could  nob 
afford  too  much  liberty.  Still,  Ferrera's 
servants  were  wrong.  Tlie  expulsion  of 
your  mother  was  an  act  of  barbarity— one 
of  many,  I  fear,  in  those  troubled  times. 
You  loved  this  place  ?  " 

A  queer  spasm  of  emotion  trembled  on 
Brema's  lips. 

"With  my  whole  heart  and  Koul,"  ho  said. 
"  I  loved  all  tlie  treasures  liere — every  inch 
of  t!ie  orchards,  and  cornlands,  and  vineyards 
was  familiar  to  me.  And  it  was  my  dream 
to  be  a  great  artist  like  my  father.  And  he 
was  a  true  patriot,  sire,  as  sure  as  I  am  a 
wandering  outcast  whose  life  you  hold  iu 
your  hand.  I  have  been  driven  to  this. 
When  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  can  see  my  mother 
lying  yonder  on  the  grass,  with  the  soldiers 
thrusting  lier  on  with  their  rifles.  She  said 
she  was  dying,  and  they  langlicd.  And  she 
died  there  and  then.  When  I  tliijik  of  that, 
the  red  light  comes  into  my  eyes  and  1  am 
mad.  Kot  that  I  hold  with  the  slaying  of 
rulers— save  one." 

"  Meaning  myself,  of  course  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  your  Majesty.  As  your  father  died 
before  you.  But  I  had  no  hand  in  tliat  — 
violence  is  no  part  of  my  policy.  I  would 
have  asked  paMon  t^n  years  ago ;  I  came 
back  to  serve  my  country,  but  the  police 
ignored  my  suggestions.  It  was  a  bitter 
pill,  l}ufc  not  for  myself." 

"  You  are  alluding  to  your  daughter 
now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire.  A  girl  as  sweet  and  tender  as 
she  is  beautiful.  And  she  is  dying— dying 
under  my  eyes,  of  consumption.  God  help 
me  when  she  is  gone  !  Men  call  me  a 
wild  beast  now — what  shall  I  be  like  then  ? 
And  the  cruel  irony  of  it  all  is  that  the 
doctors  say  she  might  recover  if  she  came 
hack  to  her  native  air.  I — I  thought  if  I 
coulii  make  you  my  prisoner  to-night,  if  I 
could  stand  over  you  with  a  revolver  to  your 
breast,  1  might,  \  might— but  that  is  all  a 
dream  now." 

Brema's  words  trailed  off  to  a  broken 
whisper,  his  head  fell  upon  his  breast.  The 


K,ing  watched  him  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  way. 
It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
this  slight,  white  man,  mourning  upon  a  half- 
made  grave,  could  be  one  whMn  half  Europe 
held  in  terror. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Why  should  it  be 
a  dream  ?  Kings,  like  Nihiiist  leaders,  are 
only  human,  after  all.  You  have  been  liadly 
treated,  Brema  —  your  father  was  badly 
treattid  ;  and  when  I  think  of  your  mother,  I 
am  filled  with  shame.    There  !  " 

From  his  shooting-jacket  lie  produced  his 
revolver  and  tossed  it  on  the  table.  It  was 
magnificent,  but  it  was  not  war.  It  touched 
Brema,  it  brought  the  tears  into  his  eyes. 
Here  was  a  monarch  whom  he  had  heard 
well  spoken  of.  The  splendid  audacity  of  it 
touched  the  Anarchist  to  the  soul. 

"  My  daughter  told  me  you  were  a  good 
man,"  ho  said.  "  She  warned  me  for  the 
best.  Ah  !  if  you  knew,  your  Majesty ;  if 
you  could  only  see  her  !  If  you  could  only 
give  nie  an  amnesty  for  a  day,  tiU  I  could 
bring  her  to  yonr  feet." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  Rudolph  cried.  "  I  would 
kiss  her  hand.  She  has  done  me  a  service 
to-night  that  I  can  never  forget.  And  as  to 
seeing  your  daughter,,!  have  had  speech  with 
her  already." 

"  Your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  jest ! "  Brema 
gasped. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  was  never  more  in 
earnest  in  my  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your 
daughter  is  under  my  roof — this  roof — at  this 
very  moment." 

IV. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  Brema  spoke. 
When  at  length  he  looked  up,  there  was  a 
curious  smile  on  his  face. 

"  My  daughter  came  to  warn  your  Majesty 
of  your  danger  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  And  at  the  same  time  to  betray  you  into 
my  hands.  You  can  imagine  the  agony  and 
distress  of  mind  of  the  poor  girl.  She  looks 
upon  you  as  the  best  and  noblest  of  man- 
kind. It  is  your  bo^t  that  your  hands  are 
free  from  blood—" 

"  Pshaw  !  "  Brema  cried.  "  The  brute 
beast  methods  are  none  of  mine." 

"Yet,  my  good  Brema,  yon  cannot  touch 
pitch  without  being  defiled.  Depend  upon 
it,  your  daughter  thought  the  whole  matter 
out  carefully.  She  would  come  to  me  and 
save  my  hfe,  and  plead  for  you  afterwards. 
Under  the  circumstances,  she  argued— quite, 
logically — that  I  must  be  merciful.  So  she 
came.  I  laid  a  little  trap  for  your  con- 
federates, and  they  fell  into  iU- '  I  set  the 
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clock  for  yonr  benefit  also.  Your  accom- 
plices arc  uiider'the  table.  Eriii^-  them  out." 

lireniii  complied.  The  Kiii^  took  a  knife 
from  iiis  pocket  and  conteniptiiously  indicated 
tliat  their  bands  aliould  Ijc  cut. 

"  Wa-it !  "  Brema  cried  hoarsely.  "  When 
I  came  here  to-night,  I  meant  to  kill  yonr 
Majesty  !    When  I  crept  into  the  house  and 


"At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  flames  were  beaten  flat  and  dead.' 


saw  ail  the  old,  familiar  objects  about  me,  a 
madness  filled  my  brain.  1  should  have 
struck  you  down  without  mercy.  And  now 
you  have  me — have  all  of  us  in  your  power. 
For  Heaven's  sEike  don^t  be  rash  !— don't 
place  such  a  hideous  temptation  in  my  way ! " 

He  spoke  as  if  pleading  for  some  boon. 
Great  drops  stood  on  his  forehead. 


"  Release  them  !  "  Riidolpb  commanded. 
"  I  am  not  afraid  of  them,  seeing  that  I  am 
not  even  afraid  of  you  .'  You  will  never  cut 
deep  with  two  such  poor,  pitiful  tools  as 
these.    Set  them  free  !  " 

He  stood  up — big,  strong,  powerful,  with 
the  light  of  resolution  shining  in  his  eyes. 
Brema  slashed  the  clinging  cords  away  ;  he 
pulled  the  gag  from 
the  mouths  of  his 
discomfited  allies. 
They  looked  small 
and  mean  enough 
now,  but  tliey  would 
have  done  murder 
at  the  instigation  of 
tiieir  chief.  And 
the  King  of  Farsala 
stood  alone  in  their 
midst.  All  the  hob 
angerdied  outof  the 
Anarchist's  heart. 

"  Bid  them  go  1 " 
Rudolph  cried. 
"  Dismiss  them  !  " 

They  needed  no 
second  bidding. 
They  passed  like 
bats  into  the  night. 
The  King's  manner 
changed,  u  ripple 
of  liiugliter  came 
fromhislips.  "Con- 
fess it ! "  he  cried 
—  "  you  are  not 
sorry  now  that  your 
daughter  came 
here." 

"  From  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  I 
am  ghid,"  Brema 
cried.  "Your 
Majesty  has  beaten 
and  liuuiiliated  me 
in  every  way.  Kever 
will  I  raise  a  hand 
against  you  again. 
Xtnv  call  niy  child, 
and  let  us  go,  be- 
fore—— 

The  Anarchist 
hesitated  ;  he  moistened  his  dry  lips.  There 
was  a  ciu'ious  gentleness  on  his  face,  yet  his 
eyes  were  troubled  as  he  looked  about  him. 

"  The  madness  will  not  return,"  Rudolph 
said  quietly.  "  Sit  down  and  talk,  Brema. 
I  have  need  of  men  like  ymuBrema.  Farsala 
wants  you.  Aildbstjhi^iiF  V^M^^y^r  child 
may  recover  in  her  naUve  air." 
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"  If  I  could  only  leave  lier  here  !  "  Brema 
nnirmiired.  "If  your  Majesty  would  per- 
mit ^" 

"  And  why  not  ?  The  girl  saved  mj  life. 
Incidentally,  she  has  probably  saved  you 
fi'oni  tlic  gallows.  She  shall  stay  here  ; 
and  if  you  like  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
there  is  a  commission  in  the  Army  ready  for 
you.    And  if  I  come  here  ocoasionaUy  " 

"  Your  Majesty  1 "  Brema  said  falteringly. 
'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

That  the  place  is  yours.  It  was  forfeited 
tD  the  Crown  cjuite  imjnstly.  And  I  am 
going  to  restore  it  to  yon  jnsfc  as  it  stands. 
Ferrera  will  laugh  at  me-- oh  !  he  will  lungh 
at  me  most  confoundedly  !  Brema,  sball  wc 
sliow  him  that  the  laugh  is  on  onr  side  ?  " 

Brema  sat  there  speeciilcss.  His  face  was 
ill  broticn  up  and  there  were  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Some  munibling  words  escaped  him. 
He  turned  to  Kudolph.  The  latter  was 
sniffing  like  a  hound  in  the  air. 

"  Don't  you  smell  something  burning  ?  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  Egad  !  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  lose  the  place  just  as  you  came  into  it 
again,  Brema.  I  know !  "When  I  threw 
that  cloth  over  the  lay  model,  I  forgot  tlio 
lighted  pipe — — " 

There  was  a  little  cry  outside  and  the 
patter  of  light  feet.  Without  ceremony, 
Enid  Brema  dashed  into  the  room. 

"  Your  Majesty  !  "  she  gasped,  "  I  dared 
not  stay  any  longer.  A  fire  has  broken  out 
in  the  house— in  the  studio.  .  . .  Father  ! " 

"  I  am  here  in  the  service  of  my  King  !  " 
Brema  cried,  "i^o  more  wanderings,  my 
child.  You  have  saved  my  soul  to-night, 
and  I  have  found  the  one  man  I  can  caU  my 
master.  Come  along.  Where  shall  we  find 
water  ?  " 

In  the  studio  the  fire  had  gained  a  good 
grip.  A  heap  of  picture-frames  and  easels 
were  glowing  and  flickering,  the  lay  model, 
cuisc  of  all  the  mischief,  one  gleaming  mass. 
The  i.>lace  was  fail  of  acrid  smoke,  beyond 
the  veil  a  series  of  crocus  blue  and  yellow 
eyes  flared. 

"  Stand  t)ack,  child  !  "  Kudolph  cried.  "  I 
am  going  into  the  little  fernery  to  the  right 
yonder.  Tliere  is  a  hose  and  tap  there. 
Brema,  do  you  try  and  close  the  window,  to 
keep  the  draught  down." 

liudolph  plunged  into  tlio  smoke  with  the 
zest  of  a  schoolboy.  At  some  considerable 
risk,  l?renia  contrived  to  close  the  window. 
Presently  there  was  a  roar  of  delight  from 
the  fernery,  followed  by  a  spurt  of  w^ater  and 
the  hiss  of  steam.  At  the  end  of  lialf  an 
hour  the  flames  were  beaten  flat  and  dead. 


"  I  hope  your  Majesty  is  not  hurt,"  Enid 
said  timidly. 

"  My  Majesty  is  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy  !  " 
Rudolph  cried.  "  I  never  rememlier  enjoying 
myself  more.  A  perfectly  delightful  evening 
of  adventures.  Farce  to  tragedy  and  tragedy 
to  farce.    And  that  is  life  !  " 

"  Farce  enough  !  "  a  deep  voice  growled. 
"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Still,  I  am 
only  too  thankful  to  lind  you  alive,  sire." 

"  Ferrera  1 "  Rudolph  cried.  "  Why  back 
so  soon  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  been  hoaxed  !  "  Ferrera 
thundered.  "  And  Nello  here  was  dragged 
out  on  the  sa«ie  fool's  errand.  I  came  back 
expecting  to  find  that  some  ghastly  tragedy 
bad  been  enacted.    Brema  is  close  by  " 

"  At  your  elbow,"  Rudolph  said  coolly. 
"  Brema,  this  is  my  devoted  and  dear  old 
friend  and  tutor,  Count  Ferrera.  Ferrera — 
Brema.  The  house  was  on  fire,  and  Carl 
Brema  took  the  risk  of  getting  it  under.  He 
has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  arrived  in 
time,"  Ferrera  growled. 

"Just  in  time.  Count.  Brema  has  saved 
tlie  house — -he  and  his  daughter  between 
them.  And  Brema  had  come  all  this  way 
to  place  his  services  at  my  disposal,  and  to — 
er — become  a  credit  to  Farsala.  That  being 
so,  it  is  my  good  pleasure  to  restore  his 
family  property  and  to  ask  permission  of 
his  daughter  to  stay  here  for  the  present. 
Ferrera,  there  is  a  lady  present." 

"  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  good 
thing,"  Ferrera  said  sotto  voce. 

There  was  something  bitter  in  his  poUte- 
nesa.  Rudolph  cast  a  warning  glance  at 
Brema,  who  understood  that  the  early  events 
of  the  evening  were  to  remain  a  secret 
between  his  sovereign  and  liimself.  He 
took  the  King's  hand  and  carried  it  silently 
to  his  hps. 

»  *  »  «  « 

"  The  man  is  a  dangerous  Radical,  your 
Majesty,  and  will  ever  remain  so,"  said  the 
Chancellor. 

"  He  was,"  Rudolph  laughed.    "  Do  you 

remember  the  story  of  the  Scotch  Radical 
who  so  suddenly  changed  his  views  and 
became  a  rigid  old  Tory  ?  When  reproached 
with  his  backsliilings,  he  responded  that  in 
tlie  old  days  he  '  had  nae  coo,'  which  is 
Gaelic  for  cow.  So  soon  as  he  acquired  a 
cow,  he  became  a  respectable  member  of 
society." 

"The  moral  o£  whicb 'is* ^U^'^a^Jeety  ? " 
"  That  Brema  has  got  his  '  coQ  " 
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PROVOKING  BELINDA. 

"  C  UPPOSE  it  were  as  dark  as  pitch, 
O    And  you  were  by  a  dreadful  sea, 
And  if  you  ran  you  would  fall  in, 
And  if  you  stopped  there  was  a  witch 

Hungry  for  you, 

What  would  you  do?" 

"  I'd  rather  stay  at  home,"  said  Belinda, 
"And  sleep  all  night  in  bed." 

"  But  please  suppose  that  you  were  there, 
And  that  there  was  no  home  or  bed, 
And  if  you  ran  you  would  fall  in, 
And  if  you  stopped  she'd  catch  your  hair 

And  crunch  at  you. 

What  would  you  do?" 

"  I'd  rather  stay  at  home,"  said  Belinda, 
"And  sleep  all  night  in  bed." 

Florence  Wilkinsntu 


Ghannie:  Miss  Hope's  looking  bonny  and  well, 
Mary. 

Maiiy:  Yea,  and  don't  she  sing  beautiful,  too  ?  They 

sjiy  she's  to  siitir  in  piililic  soon. 

Gu  ANN  IK  ;  Sins;  in  a  pahl/c^  Mnry  ?  Eh,  dear,  dear ! 
what  wit!  her  poor  father  say — him  sueh  a  teetotaller 
an'  all  ? 
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LUCK. 
Utf  C.  I).  Leslie. 

]  siET  him  iti  a  ral!\vi\y  carriage.  We  vre^'e  in  a  - 
suburliaii  train  which,  ai'ter  rushing  along  the 
rails  iit  the  rate  of  at  least  eight  miles  an  hour  for 
five  minutes,  had  btopiied  between  two  stations, 
presumably  from  exhaustion.  He  was  relating 
eoroe  former  iniquity  of  the  railway  company, 
when,  happening  to  look  out  of  the  window,  an 
ecstatic  expression  stole  over  hie  face,  he  cloeed 
hiK  eyes,  and  pulling  out  a  handful  of  silver,  began 
turning  it  over. 

"  I  just  saw  the  new  moon,"  he  said  in  an  awed 
whifi])er, 

"Where?"  I  asked.  It  was  a  silly  question, 
but  T  did  not  for  the  moment  quite  undei'Btand. 

"There,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  sky.  "No — 
don't  look  through  glass,  or  you'il  have  bad  luck 
the  rest  of  the  month — look  through  the  open 
window." 

I  did  so  and  saw  the  crescent  moon  riding  in 
the  darkening  sky, 

"Don't  you  believe  in  luck?"  he  said  in  a 
reproachful  voice,  for  1  t^niiied  broadly. 

"  Do  you?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Certainly  ;  I  have  done  all  my  life.  I'm  very 
glad  1  saw  the  moon  just  now,  and  not  through 
glass;  for  tJiis  morning,  getting  out  of  bed,  1  in- 
advertently put  the  left  foot  down  first.  That's 
frightfully  unlucky,  you  know;  and  I've  been 
afraid  all  day  something  will  hapi)en  to  me." 

Then  you  collect  horspdiQea  andpyoid  going 
Hosted  by  VjOOQ  Ic 
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exiiert  C!iI<:iiUitcd  we  ougM  to 
extract  1  I'urget  liovv  many  tons  of 
gold  out  of  it,  I've  got  a  veiy 
handeome  share  certificale  at  home 
testifying  I'm  the  owner  of  a  thou- 
sand shares.  It's  very  artistically 
designed,  and  tiiat's  all  I've  got  for 
my  thousand  pounds,  if  Til  only 
bought  tea-sho|>  shares  ! 

"  But  1  am  unlucky  on  the  whole," 
he  went  on.  "Only  last  year  J 
came  down  to  breakfast  one  nioining 
and  caught  the  cat  in  the  act  of 
bolting  oflf  the  brealtfast-table  with 
the  Bmoked  haddock  in  its  mouth, 
I  had  my  boots  in  my  hand,  and  I 
shied  one  at  the  cat,  missed  it,  and 
broke  the  mirror.  Then  1  knew  I 
was  in  for  some  misfortune,  and  sure 
enough  that  week  a  man  in  theofTicc 
senior  to  me  resigned;  and  instead 
of  giving  me  the  post,  (hey  brought 
in  a  man  from  anoliier  branch,  and 
I  got  no  promotion." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
give  up  keeping  cats,"  1  said,  "or 

THE   ALTERING  CIKCtlMSTANCB. 

Doctor  (to  ■wealthy  old  lady,  convales- 
cent after  a  severe  illness)  :  Have  you 
no  bright,  cheerful  rplatiniia  who  could 
come  and  stay  with  vohV 

Oi.D  Lady:  Oh  yes,  many;  but  tJiey 
wouldn't  be  a  bit  cheerful  if  they 
thought  I  was  gettitifj  bel  ter. 


A   LARGE  ORDER. 

Smai.i.  Child:  Cbaiifjc  for  sixpence ! 
And  look  sharp,  'coa  I've  got  ter 
buy  Bomefiak  at  anauver  shop! 

under  ladders  and  spilling  salt  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing?" 

"Yes,  I  always  look  out  for 
horseshoes  when  I  take  a  walk  in 
the  country.  I've  got  seventy-four 
of  them  at  home.  One  year  I 
found  twelve,  and  Uncle  Paul  died 
next  summer  and  left  me  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  I  very  nearly 
invested  it  in  tea-shop  shares.  I 
wish  Ibad ! " 

"Why  didn't  you 

"i  walked  under  a  ladder  with- 
out noticing  it  one  day  when  I 
was  lieeitating  between  tea-sho}) 
sharefi  and  a  Transvaal  gold-jiiine 
that  was  being  boomed  just  then, 
so  of  coursu  I  chose  tlie  latter. 
Something  seemed  to  impel 
me." 

"  Expectations  of  big  dividends," 


'  There  never  was  any  dividend," 
he  said  ruefully.  "There  never 
was  a  gold-mine,  it  turns  out;  only 
a  barren  farm  next  door  to  a  reef 
on  another  estate;  and  the  mining 
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FAMILY  I.TKKNKSS. 

Oil,  look,  mother,  at,  that  liwr 
little  monkey  find  its  papa ! " 


give  up  haddocts  for  breakfi^t,  and  stick  to 
eggp." 

"I  don't  think  cats  bring  me  bad  luck  as  a 
rule.  I  once  ssiw  three  black  cats  in  one  day,  and  I 
won  a  prize  in  a  guessing  competition  the  following 
week  of  a  five-pound  note.  At  least,  I  was  one 
of  the  winners — there  were  thirty-three  of  us,  ho 
there  vvasn''t  very  much  to  divide,  after  all. 

"Spilling  salt  is  frightfully  unlucky,"  he  went 
on  impressively.  "  Last  time  I  did  It,  i  had  aii 
awful  day.    1  dropped  the  heavy  office  paper- 


weight  on  our  senior  partner's  toe  the  ("ame  after- 
noon.   His  language  was  a  revelation,  as  one  of 

the  clerks  said.  "W  hen  I  went  out  to  tea,  my  silk 
hilt  blew  olf  and  was  run  over  by  a  Road  Car 
omnibus;  and  while  I  was  picking  it  up,  I  slipped 
and  fell  and  rolled  over  in  the  dirt.  My  clothes 
were  ruineil.  I  had  a  spare  suit  in  my  o'llice  bag, 
so  I  jHit  them  on,  stopped  in  town,  and  went  to  a 
theatre  to  cheer  myself  up.  1  had  a  very  dull 
evening,  for  the  piece  was  stupid,  and  missed  the 
last  train  home.    Then  I  started  to^vJalk,  slipped 
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on  a  piece  of  orange  peel,  and  sprained  my  ankle. 
I  knew  my  wife  would  ie  terribly  anxious  if  I 
went  to  a  hotel,  eo  1  had  to  take  a  cab  home,  and 
that  cost  me  twenty-five  shillings.  I  cou'dti't 
afford  anothtr  evening's  amusement  for  three 
months,  especially  as  1  had  to  He  up  for  a  week, 
and  my  accident  iiolicy  had  just  lapseil." 

He  had  just  finished  his  recital  of  woes  when 
the  train,  which  had  reL'ently  got  its  wind  again, 
fitopiwd  at  a  station.  "  1  alight  here,"  he  said, 
getling  some  ]jacc  Is  down  from  the  rack. 

"So  do  1,"  said  I;  and  just  then  the  train  started 
again.  It  liad  pulled  up  sho:'t.  T!ie  jerk  knocked 
my  unfortunate  acquaiiitSnco  off  his  feet,  and  he 
sat  down  heavily  oa  one  of  his  parcels,  his  head 
crashing  against  the  woodwork  behind  him — -he 
Was  hatleaa — with  considerable  violence.  Yellow 


matter  oozed  from  under  him — the  parcel  contained 
two  dozen  eggs  in  a  flimsy  cardboard  box.  The 
blow  had  half  stunned  him;  so  I  put  his  hat  on 
his  liead  and  helped  him  out,  and  a  kindly  porter 
cleared  the  egg  fragments  from  his  coat  tails.  Two 
alone  survived  the  impact. 

"  ril  take  a  cab,"  he  said  faintly.  "  My  head's 
bad  ;  1  can't  walk." 

"\Ve  put  him  and  his  parcels  into  a  cab  and  he 
gave  the  man  his  addresn;  then,  as  the  cab  moved 
off,  he  leaned  forward  and  took  my  hand. 

"  Good-bye  and  thank  you,"  he  said.  "  And 
mind  you  never  put  the  left  foot  down  first  when 
you  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  T5ut  I've 
seen  the  new  moon,  so  I  whall  liave  no  bad  luck 
for  another  montii." 

And  he  drove  off,  smiHiig  contentedly. 


THK  YOCSO  IDEA  AOAm. 


MoTMEit:  Kow,  put  down  your  dullie,  dear,  and  say  your  prayers, 
Etiikl  :  OJi,  bother  saying  prayenj !    When  shall  I  be  able  to  say  them  like  yon 
and  (irannio  ? 

AloTHBKi  What  do  yon  mean  ?  y 
liTiiBL :  Why,  just  kneel  down  and  say  nothing,  of  course.  Hosted  by 
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A BIG  brown -and- white  bird  came  sail- 
ing up  the  Trout  Stream,  his  lonf^ 
wing^  stretched  far  o!it  to  right  and 
left.  He  flew  slowly,  for  he  was  looking  for 
sometliinff— something  that  he  wanted  very 
mneh.  He  was  doing  tlie  family  markeiing. 
Up  in  the  top  of  a  big  ])iiie-tree,  a  mile 
away,  his  wife  was  sitting  on  a  nest  fnll  of 
eggs,  and  it  was  both  his  dnty  and  his 
pleasure  to  find  a  supper  for  her.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  short.  He  had  caught  sight  of 
the  thing  for  which  he  was  searching — a 
dusky,  shadowy  shape  with  an  outline  like 
that  of  a  submarine  torpedo-bo.it,  lying 
moveless  in  the  clear  water.  For  just  an 
instatit.  he  seemed  to  hang  poised  in  the  air, 
but  it  was  only  long  cnOugh  to  change  the 
direction  of  his  motion  ;  then  down  he  went 
with  a  rush  ami  a  swoop. 

The  brook  trout  saw  him  coming  and  tried 
to  dart  away,  but  it  was  too  late.  So  many, 
many  dangers  that  trout  had  faced  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life  in  the  Stream,  and 
always  he  had  escaped  alive,  though  some- 
times by  the  very  skin  of  his  teeth.  Surely 
it  could  not  be  that  his  end  had  come  now, 
so  suddenly,  and  without  a  moment's  warning. 
But  though  his  fins  and  tail  were  as  quick  as 
ever  to  answer  the  alarm,  they  could  not  save 
liini  this  time.    The  enemy  was  too  close. 

With  a  nn'glity  splash,  the  osprey  struck 
the  Stream  and  went  clear  under  and  out  of 
siglit,  while  the  ^vater  boiled  and  surged  o\'er 
him.  He  could  not  see  for  the  commotion 
about  him,  but  his  aim  had  been  true,  and 
bis  outstretched  feet  touched  a  slippeiy, 
slimy,  wi-iggling  body  that  was  just  beginning 
to  gather  headway. 


*  Citj)yriifbt,  1903,  by  William  PavenDort  Hulbert, 
ill  the  I  nited  States  of  America. 
October,  1903. 


Quicker  than  a  wink,  his  toes  closed  about 
it,  and  his  sharp  talons  sank  deep  into  the 
trout's  ilesli.  Then  up  he  came,  rising  out 
of  the  Stream  like  some  fabled  monster  of 
old,  and  sliaking  the  water  from  his  feathers 
in'  a  shower  of  fiying  drops.  There  was 
nothii]g  leisurely  in  his  movements  now. 
Every  thread  of  muscle  in  his  wings  anil 
breast  was  working  with  all  its  might  to 
lift  that  heavy  trout,  for  it  proved  to  be 
the  largest  that  the  osprey  had  ever  cap- 
tured, an  aged  veteran  whose  hooked  jaw 
had  been  the  gate  of  death  to  many  and 
many  a  smaller  fish  before  bis  own  turn 
came.  Up  went  the  bird's  great  pinions  till 
they  were  straight  above  him  ;  then  down 
they  came,  lashing  the  air  like  whips.  Up 
again  and  down,  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
iiarder  and  faster  and  fieicer  ;  and  httlc  by 
little  he  and  his  victim  rose  above  the  Stream 
till  at  last  they  were  clear  of  the  tree-tops. 
Then  straight  away  to  the  nest  in  the  old 
pine,  where  the  wife  was  waiting  to  make 
them  both  welcome. 

The  Trout  Stream  was  working  down  to 
Lake  Superior  from  the  spring  in  the  little 
cedar  swamp  among  the  hills,  through  the 
hardwood  forest,  past  the  pine  ridges,  and 
across  the  huckleberry  plains  ;  and  it  was 
seeing  things  along  the  way.  Chiefly  it  was 
seeing  life.  It  w^is  marvellous  how  many 
living  creatures  there  were  in  it,  and  over  it, 
and  under  it,  and  all  above  it,  from  the 
clams  hidden  away  in  its  sandy  bed  to  the 
great  bald  eagle  who  floated  far  up  in  the 
blue,  and  who  now  and  then  came  down  and 
robbed  the  osprey  of  a  well-earned  dinner. 
And  the  eagle  was  not  the  only  highwayman 
among  them.  A  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants appeared  to  l)e  principally  engaged 
in  robbing  the  others  of  either  ^heir  dinners 
3  2  L  2 
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or  their  li\'t's,  and  trai^fdies  were  very  fre- 
(|iu!iit  aluii^  the  Truiit  Stream.  Tlie  trout 
liiiiiseif,  when  the  usprej  tirst  saw  iiiiii,  liad 
just  BwaUowed  a  lierriiig,  who,  in  Ills  day, 
had  devoured  a  whole  multitude  of  still 
smallerfisliesand 
water  animals. 

One  summer 
there  was  a  hig 
green  caterpillar 
who  lived  in  a 
I)irch  tree  close 
1)  e  s  i  d  c  1j  li  e 
Htreani.  AViien 
iheautiunincMnic, 
he  wove  a  silken 
coffin  and  sealed 
himself  up  in  it 
80  tightly  that 
you  would  have 
thought  he  did 
not  expect  ever 
again  to  see  the 
lif^ht  of  day. 
When  tlie  leaves 
fell  from  the 
birch  tree,  he  fell 
with  them,  and 
all  winter  Itnii,^ 
lie  lay  under  l!m; 
snow,\vnitini;'  tlie 
Cidl  to  hfu  that 
was  sure  to  come 
with  the  spring, 
and  in  tin;  mean- 
time  _yrowing 
and  (dianginii' 
an  d  m  a  k  i  n  ^ 
r  e  a  d  y  f  o  r  a 
gUtrions  trans- 
fornuition.  His 
r  e  H  n  r  r  ec  t  i  o  n 
trumpet  sounded 
at  laftt,  and  he 
cut  a  hole  in  one 
end  of  his  cjisket 
and  crept  out, 
not  a  caterpillar  - ,  ,  . 
at  all,  bu  t  a  hj^^- 

marvellous  liiuii  Ijji'',^*  ,•.  "-  •  '  ^Jtl 
moth,  with  groat  NKSt'ljl.ua  "  '  ' — * 


pale  green  wings, 
a  s  f  a  i  r  a.  n  d 
beautiful  and  spiiitliUe  a  creature  as  ever 
flitted  through  the  vernal  woods.  For  a 
night  or  two  he  was  happy  in  the  moon- 
liglit,  and  then  the  Stream  saw  another 
tragedy,  for  as  he  aiighted  for  a  iiinment  on 
the  ground,  a  tiny  slirew,  one  of  the  smallest 


"  Qiiicker  tlinii  a  wink,  tlie  osprey's  Ws  closed  nbout  it." 


bub  most  pugnaciuiis  of  all  the  four-footed 
l^eople  in  the  fore.-<t,  blundered  u])on  him 
and  made  an  end  of  him.  That  such  a  slow, 
dull,  half-blind,  earth-bound  animal  should 
have  been  permitted  to  take  the  life  of  that 

wonderful  moth 
is  hard  to  under- 
stan  d .  One 
could  scarcely 
pity  him  when, 
o  n 1 y  an  ho  u  r 
later,  lie  liiniself 
was  killed  and 
eaten  by  a  mink. 
And  yet  life  may 
h a ^■  e  been  as 
sweet  to  the 
shrew  as  to  the 
moth.  These 
things  be  a 
mystery,  and  we 
can  oidy  giiess 
and  wonder  at 
their  meaning. 

But  it  was  not 
all  tragedy  that 
the  Trout  Stream 
saw.  Titere  was 
nnich  of  pleasure 
and  happiness  as 
well— innocent 
happiness,  that 
cost  no  one  any- 
tliing,  and  tliat 
s  p  r  a  n  g  f  ]■  o  m 
health  a  n  d 
strength  and  sun- 
shine and  work 
and  love,  just  as 
ours  does.  Take 
the  osprey  again 
as  an  example. 
In  most  of  tlic 
relations  of  life 
lie  was  a  model 
bird.  As  a  hus- 
band he  was  loyal 
and  devoted, 
doing  bis  full 
share  in  the 
building  of  the 
nest,  bringing 
home  generous 
siipphes  of  food,  and  even  taking  a  tuni 
now  and  then  at  keeping  the  eggs  warm 
while  his  wife  stretched  her  wings.  They 
were  very  fond  of  each  otiier — those  two 
-  -and  they  greatly  enjoyed  each  other's 
society.    Later  on,  when  the  eUiklreu  were 


With  his  loDg  neck  stretched  out,  the  otter  would  iiuiVe  liis  way  to  liie  tulinggan-slidc." 
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hatdied,  he  proved  an  unselfiBh  father  and 
toiled  nobly  to  catch  enough  fish  for  them. 

TTe  was  ;i  ^rood  iicijrhbonr,  too,  find  never 
(|aiiiTeiIed  with  the  other  birds.  No  one  but 
the  tish  ever  had  any  cause  to  complain  of 
him.  Fish  he  hud  to  liave,  for  there  was  no 
otlier  WEiy  that  he  could  keep  himself  and 
his  family  alive. 

It  was  not  entirely  tiieir  f;iult  that  so  many 
of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  stream  and  the  ad- 
joining woods  lived  on  each  other.  Unlike 
Mr.  Wister's  Virgiuiau^they  often  killed  for 
profit— they  had  to — but  I  think  that  few  of 


"A  tiny  shrew  made  an  end  of  him." 


them,  except  perhaps  the  weasel,  -were  much 
given  to  killing  merely  for  pleasure.  And  I 
do  not  think  that  those  who  were  killed — or 
who  were  likely  to  be— were  in  the  habit  of 
dwelling  very  much  on  the  horrors  of  their 
situation.  Nature  is  merciful  as  well  as 
cruel,  and  if  she  has  to  place  these  wild 
children  of  hers  where  their  lives  are  in 
daily,  honrly,  and  even  momentary  jeopardy, 
she  probably  makes  np  for  it  as  far  as  slic 
can  by  teaoliing  tliem  nol  to  worry  as  much 
as  you  and  I  would  be  likely  to  do  under 
similar  circumstances.  Tlie  otter  often 
frolicked  and  swam  and  splashed  about  iu 
the  water  in  the  mere  joy  of  living,  in  spite 
of  his  enemy,  man.  The  duck  was  as  pleased 
over  her  ducklings  as  if  there  had  not  been 
a  fox  in  all  the  woods — how  could  she  help 
it,  when  they  were  so  pretty  and  soft  and 
downy,  and  so  bright  and  smart  and  obedient, 
and  when  tlicir  little  voices  answered  her 
loving  nmrinurs  with  such  delightful  baby- 
talk  ?  We  nmst  be  cautions,  of  course  ;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  being  always  anxious  and 
troubled  ?  Let  us  gather  our  rosebuds  while 
we  may.  There  was  sometliing  worth  having 
for  everyone  in  the  Trout  Stream,  and  it  is 
possible  tliat  even  the  clams,  until  the  musk- 


rat  found  and  ate  them,  w'ere  quite  as  happy 
as  the  old  saying  would  make  thein  out  to 

bo,  though  of  that  I  have  no  dirccf  iiifoi'iiia- 
tion.  The  clams  are  a  close-monthed,  un- 
demonstrative family,  and  we  do  not  know 
much  about  their  emotions. 

Anyone  wlio  was  at  all  ac(piidnted  with 
the  otter  could  see  that  he  enjoyed  life.  He 
was  very  fond  of  ;iqnatie  sjKU'ts  of  different 
kinds,  but  especially  of  sliding  downliill  into 
the  water.  There  is  reason  fur  thinking  that 
the  otter  was  the  original  "  shoot  the  shoots  " 
man.  Winter  was  the  brat  time  for  his 
coasting,  of  course  ;  but  he  practised  it  more 
or  less  in  summer-time  as  well.  If  you  had 
been  there,  and  liad  kept  still  cnougli,  and 
had  been  hidden  carefully  enougL,  you  might 
possibly  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  liim  as  he 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a  steep  clay  bank  and 
paused  for  a  moutent  to  look  around  and 
make  sure  that  tlicre  was  no  enemy  in  sight. 
With  his  long  neck  stretched  out,  he  would 
peer  cautiously  up  and  down  the  Stream,  and 
then,  satisfied  that  there  was  no  danger,  he 


"A  little  bolt  of  blue  and  white  lijjhtning." 


would  make  his  way  to  the  toboggan-slide 
that  he  had  worn  in  the  clay,  and  launching 
himself  from  the  brink,  he  would  go  rushing 
down  and  hit  the  water  head  first.  It  was 
great  fun,  and  he  did  it  over  and  over  again 
till  he  grew  tired  or  it  was  time  to  eat,  or 
perhaps  until  some  uniiccustonied  sound 
alarmed  him.  The  otter  was  very  wary.  He 
had  to  be,  or  he  would  never  haVe  kept  his 
skin,  for  the  trappers,  who  had  killed  every 
last  bca^'er  in  the  stream,  were  after  him 
also.  His  rich,  soft,  silky,  dark-la-own  fur, 
witli  the  white  thM6itdaw(!LWiM       a  prize 
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"The  mink  was  one  nf  the  few  who  took  pleaanre  in  killing  for  the  sake  of  killing." 


that  was  worth  many  a  long  day's  work  and 
the  Slitting  of  iiiany  a  trap.  If  liis  dwelling 
had  not  been  inucli  less  conspicuous  than  the 
beaver's — he  lived  in  a  burrow  instead  of  a 
castle— and  his  diplomacy  perhaps  a  little 
wilier,  his  pelt  would  surely  have  gone  where 
the  good  peltries  go.  But  he  was  very  shy 
of  baits,  and  tlie  trap  could  seldom  be  set  so 
carefully  that  his  eye  or  his  nose  would  not 
detect  fioniethiug  human  about  it  before  it 
got  hold  of  him.  And  so  he  still  lived  in 
the  Stream  ;  and  wlien  lie  was  not  coasting 
down  into  it,  he  was  apt  to  be  swimming  and 
romping  and  rolling  and  tumbling  and  darting 
about  in  it  with  all  the  abandon  of  a  frisky 
colt,  his  stout  feet  and  big,  muscular  tail  toss- 
ing him  through  the  water  as  lightly  and  easily 


as  if  he  were  a  porpoise.  If  he  had  been  made 
of  iiidiarubber  and  steel  springs,  he  could 
hardly  liave  been  more  tireless.  Yet  this 
very  quickness  and  tirelessness  which  added 
so  much  to  his  own  pleasure  were  the  source 
of  endless  trouble  and  disaster  to  his  neigh- 
bours, for  he  swam  so  fast  that  lie  could  catch 
tish  on  the  fly,  and  he  ate  more  trout  and 
hciTings  and  minnows  than  the  osprey  him- 
self. Thus  do  the  joy  of  life  and  the  shadow 
of  death  touch  and  mingle  in  the  Trout 
Stream.    But  enough  of  that. 

Hard  by  lived  the  beavers'  humble 
cousins,  the  lowly  muskrats.  It  was  not 
through  any  superior  wisdom  or  cuiming 
that  they  had  kept  their  place  in  the  stream, 
but  because  tteir  skins  were  not  worth  as 


"  This  particular  rat  was  the  biggest  in  the  Stream." 
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much  as  either  the  beavers'  or  the  otters', 
and  also  because — another  sign  of  their 
plebeian  station— they  had  so  many  more 
children.  For  the  muskrats  raised  two  or 
three  families  every  year.  In  neither  size, 
beauty,  nor  diplomacy  were  they  the  equals 
of  the  otter.  Instead  of  his  liandsonic  and 
aristocratic  dress,  they  wore  shorter  fur  of 
a  duller  and  more  greyish  hue  ;  and  in  place 
of  his  caution  and  his  keen  sense  of  danger, 
they  had  a  comparative  carelessness  and 
stupidity  that  often 'led  them  itiLo  steel- 
traps.  They,  too,  caught  fish  and  ate' them, 
at  times  ;  but  they  were  hai-dly  as'  skilful 
as  he,  and  often  they  contented  themselves 
with  clams  and  the  Inscious"  roots  .of  the 
waterlilies.  But  whether  they, ate  fish,  or 
clams,  or  lily  roots,  it  was  the  Stream  that 
fed  them,  and  by  the 
Stream  thoy  always 
made  their  home. 
The  Stream  was  their 
best  friend  and  pro- 
tector— nsnaliy.  Not 
always.  Once  in  a 
while  it  failed  them. 
There  was  one  old  rat, 
the  biggest  of  them 
all  from  the  hills  to 
tlio  Lake  Superior 
beach,  who  had  made 
hiujself  a  very  tiiu; 
burrow,  scooping  it 
out  under  the  roots  of 
a  dead  tree,  whose  bare 
white  trunk,  stripped 
of  its  bark,  rose  gaunt 
and  grim  from  the 
very  edge  of  the 
water.  Most  of  the  time  the  Stream  covered 
his  front  door  and  hid  it  from  prowling 
marauders.  The  nniskrat,  himself,  had  to 
dive  to  reach  it,  and  then  had  to  swim  up 
ii  narrow  passage  to  get  to  his  chamber. 
It  was  a  rather  troublesome  arrangement, 
but  its  inconvenience  was  fully  compensated 
for  by  the  safety  ^Yhich  it  afforded.  But 
in  seasons  of  long  drought,  the  water  some- 
times got  so  low  that  the  hole  was  left 
uncovered,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  a 
mink  walked  in  and  tried  to  make  a  meal 
of  the  owner. 

Ordinarily  a  muskrat  wouldn't  have  much 
chance  in  such  an  encounter,  but  this  par- 
ticular rat,  as  1  have  already  said,  wiis  the 
biggest,  in  the  Stream,  while  the  mink  hap- 
l>ened  to  be  a  mther  small  one.  So  they 
clinched,  and  the  first  thing  they  knew  they 
were  out  of  the  burrow  and  were  roUing  over 


"'I'lie  w<niil-tiuck  was  resplendent  in  pure  uhite, 
rich  brown,  and  metallic  tints  of  blue 
green,  and  purple." 


and  over  on  the  shore,  a  living  ball  of  fur 
and  fury,  chewing  and  scratching  and  tear- 
ing at  each  other  with  all  their  might,  with 
teeth  and  limbs  and  cla,w8  tangled  up  as  if 
they  would  never  let  go.  They  fought  so 
hard  that  they  never  saw  the  man  who  came 
down  the  bank,  until  a  spiked  river-shoe 
actually  kicked  tlieiu  apart.  Tlicu  the  rat 
made  for  his  hole,  and  the  mink  for  the 
water,  both  of  them  juni]iing  for  dear  life. 
But  tlie  mink  wasn't  quite  quick  enough, 
and  the  next  winter  a  beautiful  young  Itidy 
wore  his  skin  around  her  neek.  As  she 
settled  her  little  \^  kite  chin  in  the  soft  brown 
fur,  she  often  thought  how  wann  and  com- 
fortable and  how  very  becoming  it  was.  No 
doubt  the  mink  had  thonglit  so,  too. 

But  this  wasn't  by  any  means  the  only 
uiiiik  in  the  Stream. 
There  were  many 
others,  and  tliere  was 
one  in  particular — the 
one  who  ate  the  shrew 
—  who  was  so  big  and 
strong  and  fierce  that 
the  muskrat  would 
have  had  no  show  at 
all  with  him.  In 
summer  he  might 
sometimes  have  been 
seen,  dressed  iu  his 
brown  suit  with  the 
white  necktie  and 
shirt-front,  sunning 
himself  on  a  big 
stone,  with  his  tail 
hidf  in  the  water.  He 
was  a  little  like  the 
otter  in  his  general 
shape,  his  flattened  head  and  his  webbed 
feet.  He  was  playful,  too,  and  liked  to 
romp  in  the  Stream,  but  he  was  snudler  than 
the  otter,  and  he  had  rather  less  intelligence, 
and  a  decidedly  worse  temper  vvlicn  anything 
crossed  him.  He  was  an  inveterate  prowler, 
and  he  made  great  luivoc  among  the  fishes 
and  the  smaller  birds  and  animals  all  up  and 
down  the  Stream.  Even  in  winter  he  was 
on  the  move  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  some- 
times up  in  the  light  and  air,  and  sometimes 
creeping  and  swimming  along  in  the  dark- 
ness under  the  ice,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  catch  his  breath  in  the  air-spaces  that 
were  to  be  found  here  and  there,  and  always 
seeking  what  he  might  devour.  I  am  afraid 
that  he  iiad  in  him  something  of  the  nature 
of  his  cousin,  the  weasel,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  few  who  really^  ©t^tM^isure  in 
kilhng  for  the  sake  of  killing.  ^ 


heron,  his  wings  beating  strong  and  steady,  would  fly  to  hia^st."  . 
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These  three,  the  mink,  the  otter,  and  the 
miiskrat,  and  many  others  besides,  were  per- 
manent residents.  The  mink  and  the  otter, 
especially  the  mink,  might  wander  up  and 
down  the  Stream  and  its  tributaries,  and 
might  even  leave  it  for  a  time  to  visit  other 
streams,  but  they  still  belonged  to  the  valley 
and  the  swamp  and  the  woods.  There  were 
others,  however,  who  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  a  fur  country.  The  osprey  was  one 
of  these,  and  there  were  also  the  kingfishers, 
the  wood-dnck,  and  the  great  bhic  lieron. 
The  kingfishers  were  vfdianfc,  agp^ressivc, 
strenuous  birds,  stockily  built,  with  business 
written  all  over  them.  A  number  of  tlicm 
came  in  early  spring— early,  that  is,  for  the 
Lake  Superior  country — and  with  strident 
voices  that  sounded  like  a  policeman's  rattle, 
they  woke  the  echoes  of  the  woods  and  the 
Stream.  Their  courtships  accomplished  and 
their  matrimonial  affairs  settled  for  the 
summer,  they  went  to  work  housebuilding, 
and  one  of  the  most  energetic  pairs  w^as  the 
one  that  chose  for  a  residence  a  certain 
steep  sand-bank,  round  the  end  of  which 
the  Stream  flowed  in  a  wide  curve.  Pine 
trees  grew  ou  this  bank,  and  one  of  them, 
undermined  by  the  current,  had  slipped  over 
the  brink  and  slid  down  till  its  roots  were 
partly  in  the  water,  and  it  stood  there  lean- 
ing far  out  over  the  Stream.  Then  the 
trunk  had  broken  off  six  or  eight  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  the  dead  stub  that  was  left 
made  a  splendid  look-out  from  which  to 
watch  for  fish.  Here  one  or  the  other  of 
the  kingfishens  might  have  been  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  time.  Often  they  had  to  wait  a 
good  while,  but  sooner  or  later  something 
ww;ld  come  swimming  along,  and  then  down 
would  go  a  little  bolt  of  blue  and  white 
hghtning.  The  osprey  caught  his  fish  with 
his  talons,  but  the  kingfishers  went  in  head 
first  and  used  their  big  beaks. 

Between  times  they  were  digging  a  tunnel 
into  the  face  of  the  saiid-bank,  and  now 
those  same  beaks  did  duty  as  pickaxes, 
while  their  short  legs  and  stout  feet 
scratched  the  loosened  dirt  out  of  the  hole 
and  let  it  slide  down  into  the  water.  They 
worked  straight  into  the  bank  for  perhaps  a 
couple  of  yards,  and  then  turned  to  the  right 
and  hollowed  out  a  small  chamber,  where,  on 
a  rude  nest  made  of  sticks  and  g  -ass  and 
feathers,  there  presently  appeared  half-a- 
dozen  round,  white  eggs.  Sixteen  days 
later  the  eggs  gave  place  to  yonng  king- 
fishers, and  all  summer  tlie  family  prospered 
famously.  They  had  one  very  narrow 
escape,  however,  for  one  day  a  creature  came 


along  who  had  the  shape  of  a  man  and  the 
soul  of  a  weasel.  That  same  afternoon  the 
children  were  brought  out  for  an  airing,  and 
were  helped  upon  to  a  low  branch  of  a  bush, 
where  they  clung  precariously  and  yelled  for 
their  dinner  so  loudly  that  their  mother 
sprang  her  rattle  and  flew  away  to  the  old 
stub  to  see  what  she  could  get  for  them. 
As  she  drew  near  her  sentry-box,  she  saw  a 
small,  dark  object  lying  Just  Avhcre  she 
always  perched,  but  it  never  occurred  to  lier 
that  there  could  be  any  imrm  in  it,  and  she 
alighted  as  usual.  The  next  moment  she 
w'as  a  very  mnt-h  surprised  kingfisher,  for 
she  happened  to  jar  the  thing  a  little,  and  it 
gave  a  jump  and  shut  itself  up  like  a  clam, 
its  steel  jaws  coming  together  with  a  snap 
that  would  have  broken  both  her  legs  if  it 
had  caught  them,  as  it  would  certainly  have 
done  if  she  had  landed  upon  it  instead  of 
beside  it.  She  spread  her  wings  and  flew 
away  in  great  alarm  and  excitement,  leaving 
a  tail-feather  behind  her,  and  shrieking  out 
to  her  mate  a  hysterical  account  of  the 
terrible  creature  that  had  taken  possession 
of  their  stub.  But  she  wasn't  really  hurt  a 
bit,  and  there  were  no  very  seiious  mishaps 
all  fiunnner.  The  children  were  safely 
reared,  and  went  away  south  for  the  winter  ; 
and  the  next  year  they  all  came  back  and 
caught  fish  in  the  Trout  Stream,  and  raised 
families  of  their  own. 

The  blue  heron  was  a  fisherman,  too,  but 
his  Tuethods  were  different  from  those  of 
either  the  kingfishers  or  the  osprey.  This 
was  largely  because  of  his  size  and  shape. 
He  W'as  about  fotir  and  a  half  feet  long, 
when  you  stretched  him  out  straight,  mostly 
brown  and  white  neck  and  bluish-ash  legs. 
Ho  used  to  stand  erect  on  the  edge  of  the 
Stream,  with  an  eye  out  for  fish,  and  when 
his  head  came  shooting  down  towards  a  trout 
or  a  herring  or  a  sucker,  it  was  almost  as 
good  as  a  dive  from  the  top  of  the  old  stub. 
His  long,  yellow  beak  descended  point  first, 
like  a  spear,  and  the  luckless  fish  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  thrust  through  and  through. 

No  steel  trap  ever  touched  the  heron  ;  he 
was  too  wary  for  that.  And  seldom  <lid  he 
let  a  man,  hunter  or  trapper,  or  anyone  else, 
get  anywhere  near  Inni.  With  hia  head  held 
high  in  the  air,  he  could  keep  watch  all 
around  him  as  well  as  on  the  water  below  ; 
and  if  anyone  approached,  he  would  flap  his 
big  wings,  lift  himself  out  of  the  grass  and 
the  low  bushes,  and  go  trailing  off,  with  his 
long  legs  dangling  beneath  him  and  his  long 
neck  poked  oiit  awkwardly  in  front.  He 
always  looked  when  he  started  off  as  if  lie 
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"  A  cottontail  silhouetted  against  the  bright  water. 


had  more  limbs  tlian  lie 
could  carry.  Presently, 
howevei-,  lie  would  get  bis 
belongings,  in  a  little 
better  shape,  and  with  his 
head  drawn  in,  his  neck 
gracefully  curved,  his  feet 
held  stiuight  out  behind, 
and  his  wings  beating 
strong  and  steady,  he 
would  fly  away  to  bis 
nest  "  in  the  melancholy 
marshes." 

Not  very  far  from  the 
kingfisher's  sandbank  was 
the  home  of  the  wood- 
duck,  the  bird  wliicli,  for 
its  great  beauty,  is  some- 
times known  as  "the 
bride."  The  name  wonid 
be  a  very  fitting  one  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that 
it  was  reaUy  the  bride- 
groom of  the  wood-duck 
establishment  who  wjis  the 
most  beautiful  and  the 
most  handsomely  dressed, 
and  not  the  bride  at  all. 
Her  garb  was  compara- 
tively sober  and  modest, 
while  he  was  resplendent 
in  pm'e  white,  rich  brown, 
velvety  black,  and  metallic 
tints  of  blue  and  green 
and  purple.  He  was 
really  one  of  the  hand- 
somest bii-ds  that  ever 
visited  the  Trout  Stream. 
The  osprey,  for  instance, 
w^as  not  in  it  for  a 
moment  with  the  wood- 
duck  in  the  mutter  of 
go'.'gcous  apparel.  But  I 
fear  that  in  the  matter  of 
character  the  duck  was 
much  less  steadfast  and 
loyal  thau  that  ideal 
husband  and  fisherman, 
for  he  had  not  been  long 
married,  and  the  eggs 
were  not  even  hatched, 
when  he  deserted  h  is 
wife  and  left  her  to  bring 
up  the  family  aloue. 
However,  it  wasn't  as  if 
she  couldn't  do  it.  She 
managed  splendidly,  and 
raisedf^earlr  lihe  whole 
Ho«j(Ij-^MjQ^Quckling 
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falling  victim  to  the  mink  and  one  to 
the  fox. 

All  those  til  iiitjs  tlie  Trout  Stmiin  suw  lus 
it  jounicyod  (hi\vn  from  the  liiils  to  Liilie 
Superior,  and  many  more  besides.  01'  the 
deer  and  tiie  lynx  an<l  the  jKirtrid^es  who 
came  to  it  for  drink  wo  liave  not  Lime  to 
talk,  nor  of  tiie  striped  and  spotted  water- 
snake  wiio  went  l)ol)bing  through  the  ripptes 
01-  lay  coiled  up  on  the  shore,  nor  of  the 
fretful  porcnpine  who  wiuldled  heavily  and 
clumsily  across  the  Stream  on  a  bridge  made 
of  a  fallen  tree,  nor  of  the  scolding  red 
squin'ol,  nor  the  nervous  chipmunk,  nor  the 
ubiquitous  skunk  ;  but  they  were  there,  and 
the  Trout  Stream  saw  them  all.  And  many 
other  things  it  saw,  the  which,  if  they  should 
be  told,  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  t!ie 
world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that 
would  be  written. 

It  saw  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  the  cedar 
swamp  and  the  sunshine  of  the  open  tamarack. 
The  wind  of  the  hucklebetxy  plains  kissed  it 
into  riiiples,  and  it  heard  the  rustle  and 
murmur  of  the  hardwood  forest,  aiid  the  low 
song  of  the  pines  that  leaned  over  it  and 
looked  down  at  their  own  images  mirroreil 
in  its  still  surface. 

It  saw  the  flaming  of  the  swamp  maples 
when  the  frost  laid  hold  of  them,  aud  the 
radiant  whiteness  of  the  winter.  It  felt  the 
rushing  strength  of  the  spring  freshets,  aud 


tlieu  the  tlirill  of  the  early  summer,  \Ahen, 
after  long  months  of  ice  and  snow, 

The  lilies  revived,  and  the  drjisoD-fly 
fame  l)nck  to  dream  on  the  river ; 

when  all  the  woods  were  jrreen,  and  all  the 
world  was  throbbing  with  new  life  ;  when 
nullions  of  insects  danced  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, and  when  the  young  of  binl  and  beast 
were  growin<:-  like  weeds  aud  calling  every 
moment  for  food,  while  the  old  worked  with 
might  and  main  to  find  them  provender.  And 
tlie  Trout  Stream  was  tlio  \'ery  centre  and 
soul  of  everything. 

It  glided  quietly  sicross  the  level  marshes, 
it  stumbled  and  feU  over  the  rnins  of  a  beaver- 
dam,  and  it  jumped  from  the  brink  of  a  rocky 
ledge  and  dropped  thirty  feet  sheer  down, 
shouting  and  singing  in  its  strength. 

Then,  by  and  by,  it  slackened  its  pace 
again.  It  w*as  larger  now",  and  broader  and 
stdler;  and  often,  as  one  looked  out  over  it 
at  evening  from  among  the  trees,  one  saw  it 
lying  as  calm  and  smooth  as  a  lake,  with  the 
sky  and  the  clouds  reflected  in  it  as  in  a  glass, 
and  with  perhaps  a  woodehuck  or  a  cottontail 
silhouetted  aga;m8t  the  bright  water.  And  so 
at  length,  with  the  sunset  light  on  its  quiet 
face,  and  the  friendly  woods  standing  round 
to  say  "Ciood-bye,"  it  slipped  out  past  the 
white  limestone  beach  into  the  waiting 
arms  of  Lake  J*  Trout 

Stream  no  more.  o 
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■'The  panorama  of  the 
Kmbankment  iin- 
fulded  itself." 


A HANSOM  dartwl  out  of  Waterloo 
Station,  and  iJie  acrobat  between 
the  shal'is  b(;g;in  lo  slide  gracefully 
down  the  paved  slope  towards  York  Road. 
The  occupants,  two  sun-tanned  men,  stamped 
with  the  cavalry  seal,  each  clutched  a  brass 
window-rest  and  exchanged  Bmiles  of  quick 
undei-standing. 
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By  LOUIS  TRACY. 

"T  aay,  Jimmy,"  said  one,  "which 
would  you  rather  do — ride  down  here 
in  this  glass  box,  or  gallop  over  a 
kopje  on  a  dark  night  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  absurd,  I  know, 
but  I  prefer  the  kopje." 

"  Same  with  me.  It  always 
takes  mc  a  week  to  screw  my 
nerves  up  to  the  level  of  a 
hansom.  The  worst  scare  I 
ever  had  was  one  night  in  Victoria  Street, 
when  a  sudden  frost  came  on  whilst  the 
street-cleaners  were  at  work,  and  the  gee 
didn't  happen  to  have  his  skates  on." 

And  Major  MacNaughton,  V.C.,  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  the  veiiicle  turned  into  the 
level  at  the  foot  of  the  approach  to  tlie 
South -"Western  terminus.  For  a  few  minutes 
thereafter  neither  man  spoke.  It  was  a 
glorious  day  in  August.  Once  or  twice  in 
the  year  the  British  cltmata  permits  London 
to  wear  the  outwiar^eaa^vsiMbB^iil^  ^^  hich 
proclaims  to  all  beholders  that  she  is  the 
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capital  of  the  world.  This  happened  to  be 
one  of  those  rare  occasions.  From  the 
perch  of  Waterloo  Bridge  tbe  panorama  of 
tlie  Kmbuiikment,  bounded  by  the  Houses 
of  Parlisunont  and  St.  Paul's,  unfolded  itself 
gorgeously. 

"Great  8cotfc ! "  cried  the  Major,  "it's 
gnntl  to  be  back  in  town  after  two  and  a 
half  years  on  the  veldt.  It  niakes  me  want 
to  stand  every  'bus-driver  a  drink  !  Look 
at  the  fellows  in  the  top-hats  I  Look  at 
the  girls  in  muslin*!  Dash  it  all,  Jimmy, 
let's  charter  the  hansom  for  the  afternoon 
and  go  round  and  see  things  !  '* 

His  excitement  met  with  no  response. 
Glancing  at  his  companion,  lie  suddenly 
checked  the  further  outburst  on  his  lips. 

"What's  up,  diinmv  No  bad  news,  1 
hope  ?  " 

"  Bad  news  !    I  liave  had  none  at  all.'' 

"  i'rom  your  people,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  My  '  people '  consist  of  a  rheuniatic 
uncle,  whose  hand  is  too  stiff  to  write  letters, 
so  he  Bends  telegrams.  I  got  one  at  Pretoria 
after  the  occupation :  '  Well  done,  Devon- 
shire.' The  next  reached  me  after  I  was 
hit — one  word  :  '  Chirrup  ' ;  It  was  some 
time  liefore  1  realised  that  my  uncle  evidently 
wrote  '  Cheer  up  '  in  a  very  crabbed  list." 

"  Nothing  this  morning  'i  " 

'*  Oh,  yes.  This  morning  he  wired : 
'  Welcome.  Have  paid  one  thousand 
pounds  into  your  account  at  Cox's.' " 

"  Begad  !  I  wish  I  had  received  a  m^age 
half  so  sweet." 

"  He  is  a  good  old  soul.  Next  week  I 
win  go  down  to  his  place  and  try  to  forget 
that  one  other  person  in  the  world  seems  to 
care  little  whether  I  am  living  or  not." 

"  Poor  fellow  !    Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?  " 

WacNaughton  tried  to  screw  his  face  into 
sympathetic  lines,  but  Jimmy  — otherwise 
Captain  James  Wauchope  Tennant,  of  the 
Devonshire  Regiment  —  laughed  him  to 
scorn.  Thus  repulsed,  the  Major  tried  a 
new  tack. 

"  Faith  !  there's  plenty  of  good  fish  in  the 
sea.  And  what  finer  fishing  does  a  man 
want  than  in  London  ?  Believe  me,  Jimmy, 
there  is  safety  in  numbers.  I  have  run 
lifter  women  all  my  life  and  never  caught 
one  yet,  so  1  have  had  aU  the  sport  and 
none  of  the  worry." 

Tennant  agreed  with  him.  He  was  in  no 
mood  for  discussion,  nor  did  his  friend's 
cynical  bad  In  age  appeal  to  him  at  the 
moment.  At  last,  after  an  official  visit  to 
the  War  Office  and  a  conference  with  his 
^ents,  the  young  officer  found  himself  alone, 


MacNaughton  having  gone  off  to  a  service 
club.  He  stood  irresolutely  for  some 
minutes  in  the  foyer  of  his  hotel  whilst 
pride  and  common  -  sense  wrestled  for 
supi'cmacy.  Pride  said  :  "  Wiiy  trouble 
your  soul  about  a  woman  who  has  utterly 
ignored  you  for  six  long  months,  and  now 
ti'eats  your  homecoming  witli  absolute 
Inditference  ?    Give  her  no  fuitlier  heed." 

But  common-sense  whispered  :  "  Find 
out  the  truth  before  you  decide.  You  would 
liave  trusted  Elsie  Stapleton  with  your  Ufe, 
your  future,  your  honour.  Do  not  now 
condemn  her  unheard." 

He  was  a  hard  man  and  an  obstinate  one, 
as  more  than  one  Transvaal  conmiando 
could  testify,  ^vot  readily,  nor  yet  in  stinted 
measure,  had  he  bestowed  his  love,  and  the 
causeless,  merciless  abandonment  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  liad  seared  his  heart. 
Nevertheless,  pride  went  under  in  the 
struggle,  and  he  started .  forth  to  ascertain 
from  the  lady  hereof  why  he  no  longer 
found  favour  iu  her  sight.  There  would  be 
no  pleading,  no  argument.  Merely  a  question 
and  an  answer,  and  then — a  transfer  to  [ndia. 

But,  like  a  Boer  laa^i'cr  marked  overnight, 
when  he  reached  tiui  lady's  house,  she  was 
not  there  ;  Indeed,  no  one  knew  where  she 
was.  Her  father  had  given  up  the  itoiisc  eight 
months  ago,  and  in  I^ondon,  wlicre  no  man 
knows  his  next-door  neighbonr,  the  interval 
opposed  a  blank  wall  against  further  inquiry. 
It  struck  him  as  a  small  coincidence  that  at 
the  period  of  this  change  of  residence  he 
was  rushing  a  mounted  infantry  detachment 
through  tiic  wildest  part  of  the  Magallesberg, 
and  was  thereby  temporarily  incapacitated 
from  writing  home.  Letters  from  KIsie, 
breathing  love  and  hope,  continued  to  reach 
him  by  devious  I'outes  for  some  weeks.  Then 
— silence  !  After  some  weeks  of  growing 
anxiety,  he  became  care'ess  and  was  sniped 
one  day  by  a  Boer  sharpshooter. 

Being  a  determined  man,  he  interviewed 
local  tradesmen,  policemen,  post -office 
officials,  and  finally  a  doctor.  Here  he  found 
a  clue.  Yes,  exactly  eight  montlis  ago, 
Elsie  Stapleton  suddenly  became  very  ill  - 
received  a  shock,  he  believed,  by  unexpected 
news  concerning  a  friend  in  South  Africa — 
and  was  taken  abroad  by  licr  father.  The 
girl  was  dangerously  ill.  He  <lidn't  know 
exactly  what  the  trouble  was,  but  believed 
some  fellow  had  behaved  in  a  fearfully 
caddish  manner.  Good  gracious  !  he  meant 
no  offence.  Probably  tk&  stOTV  vas  merely 
idle  gossip  ;  bub  Captain-S^J^ffl^ked  for 
information,  and  he  coald  only  tell  him  what 
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lie  liiid  liciird.  No,  ho  did  no/  know  Mr. 
Stupietoii's  iiddress  ;  iuid  tlie  doctor  was  stiff 
about  it,  too,  for  this  hard,  lean  man  seemed 
to  \k  half  inclined  to  wriii^  liis  neck. 

Ablaze  with  uncertainty,  Teniiaiit  found 
himself  in  the  street  once  more.  It  was 
late,  and  many  places  of  business  were 
closed.  Planning  an  exhaustive  round 
of  banks  and  house-agents  nest  morning, 
he  went 
back  to 
his  hotel. 
A  man 
HWa  i  te  d 
his  arri- 
val, a  II 
Army 
officer  hke 
himself, 
and  it  was 
sufficient- 
ly amaz- 
i  n  g  to 
read  the 
stranger's 
card: 
"Captain 
J.W.Teiv 
uant,  3rd 
Battalion, 
theUevou- 
shire  Re- 
giment." 

"I  have 
been  chas- 
i  n  g  y  0  u 
round  the 
world,"  he 
explained. 

"Mv  Unci       "       hiippened  to  Jiear 

nessis"" 
im  po  rt- 
ant.  Can 

we  have  a  quiet  talk  somewhere  ?  " 

Jimmy  led  his  namesake  to  a  sitting- 
room.  Here  the  other  Captain  Tennant 
seated  himself,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  pro- 
duced an  envelope. 

"  Do  you  recognise  the  handwriting  ? " 
he  said. 

Jimmy  requu'ed  no  second  glance.  It 
was  Elsie's. 

'*  How  the  deuce  did  this  come  into  your 
possession  ?  "  he  demanded  fiercely. 

"  Hold  on  !  This  affair  may  have  caused 
you  some  trouble,  but  not  half  so  mnch  as  it 
has  given  me.  Now,  just  sit  tight  and  listen. 
-My  iiaine  happens  to  be  John  Watson 
Teuuant,  and  if  you  look  in  an  old  Army 


Jimmy  took  her  in  his 
arms." 


List,  you  will  sec  that  I  was  in  the  gunners. 
Just  before  the  war  broke  out,  I  went  broke 
in  India  and  had  to  chuck  my  commission. 
I  came  back  to  England  and  took  a  job  as  a 
'bus-driver.  Then  came  the  rush  for  re- 
inforcements. I  spent  my  last  sixpence  in 
buying  a  decent  rig-out,  got  half  a  day's  teave 
from  the  'bus  company,  and  went  to  the  War 
Office.    From  that  instant  my  luck  changed. 

They  offered  me  a  commission  in  a 
Militia  regiment ;  I  went  to  Cape 
Town,  was  placed  on  the  line  of 
communications,  rescued  a  million- 
aire's widow  from  a  train-wreck, 
and  married  her  before  you  could 
say  '  Jack  Robinson.'  " 

"  I  don't  see  " 

"  Leave  me  alone.    If  anybody 
has  reason  to   growl,   it   is  I. 
When  things  quieted  down  a  bit,  I 
looked  forward  to  keeping 
a  racing-stable  and  & 
yacht,  and  a  few 
little  toys  of  that 
sort,    when  there 
came  a  full  stop  to 
tliose  bright  visions. 
.My  wife  happens  to 
be  at  least  fifteen 
years  older  than 
I,  and    she  ia 
beastly  jealous. 
She  collects  my 
correspondence. 
I  don't  mind,  as 
T  tliought  all 
the  letters  would 
be  from 
duns.  I 
didn't 
count  on 
receiving 
I  0  v  e  - 
1  e  ttc  rs, 
and  devil- 
ish well 
written 
ones  at 

that,  from  a  young  lady  named  Elsie.  By 
Jove  !  didn't  the  missis  make  it  hot  for 
me  ?  Never  a  word  did  she  let  on,  though, 
for  I  should  have  discovered  the  mistake 
at  once.  To  her  there  was  only  one  J.  W. 
Tennant  in  existence,  and  she  did  not 
believe  me  when  I  showed  her  your  name  in 
the  Armt/  List.  I  must  admit  that  the  last 
letter  appeared  to  justify  her  suspicions." 
"The  last  letter!" 

"  Yes.    I  am  awfully  sorry       you,  old 
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iiiau,  hnt  I  coiiklirt  help  it.  Miss  Elsie 
evidently  Siiw  an  acconnt  of  my  niaiTiuge  in 
some  paper,  niid  thought  it  wjis  yours,  as  you 
had  not  written  to  lier  for  some  weeks. 
Then  the  fut  wits  in  the  fire — witli  iny  wife, 
I  mean.  Since  that  doemnent  reached  her, 
she  has  made  my  hfe  a  misery,  compelled  me 
to  ieu\  e  the  service,  pays  all  the  hills,  never 
gives  me  a  red  cent,  and  iiltevuately  ties  me 
to  her  apron-string  and  threatens  divorce 
proceedings." 

"  Grive  nie  .  .  .  .  my  letters ! "  gasped 
Jimmy,  * 

The  other  man  laughed  disooi-dantly. 

"  r  am  ahnost  in  the  l)ivoix;e  Court  for 
demandin<r  even  an  envelope,"  he  cried. 
"  My  wife  sleeps  on  tiiem,  and  reads  tlieni 
twice  a  day  whenever  she  thinks  T  am 
wheedlint^  her  a  bit.  Now,  if  you  feel  equal 
to  it,  come  ^vitlt  me  to  the  Cecil  and  try  all 
you  know  to  pursuude  her  that  Elsie  belongs 
to  yoH,  and  not  to  me." 

The  persuasion  took  a  form  that  the  rich 
and  elderly  Mrs.  Tennaut  was  not  accus- 
tomed to.  It  astounded  and  gratified  her 
happy-go-lncky  husband  to  see  the  way  in 
which  she  quailed  before  Jimmy's  wrath. 
The  latter  walked  straij^ht  into  her  palatial 
suite  and  thrust  some  old  and  frayeil  letters 
before  Iter  eyes. 

"  You  have  some  of  my  correspondence  in 
your  possession,"  he  said,  witli  an  intensity 
of  passion  that  cowed  her  instantly.  "  Tliey 
are  letters  written  to  me  by  a  Miss  Elsie 
Stapleton.  You  will  recognise  her  liand- 
writing.  Will  you  give  them  to  me  quietly, 
or  must  I  take  them  by  force  ?  " 

"John!"  she  shrieked,  "protect  me!" 

"Barling,"  said  her  better  half,  "  1  am 
helpless.  'J'his  is  the  other  Captain  J.  W. 
Tennant.  Yon  refused  to  believe  me,  ducky, 
when  I  assured  you  " 

"Do  you  hear,  woman?"  growled  Jimmy. 
"  Your  miserable  jealousy  has  endangered, 
perhaps  wrecked,  the  happiness  of  two  people 
who  never  imagined  that  such,  a  creature  as 
you  could  come  between  them.  Give  me 
my  letters,  or,  by  the  bones  of  yomr  martyred 
first  husband,  I  will  " 

That  was  enough.  She  produced  a 
crumpled  packet  from  the  bosom  of  her 
dress.  ^\'ithouta  word  of  apology  or  further 
comment,  Jimmy  stood  where  ho  was  and 
read  the  blurred  Hues,  for  the  South  African 
lady  had  wept  hot  tears  over  tliem,  and  the 
paper  was  almosL  in  tatters.  The  silly  mis- 
take which  might  yet  have  a  ti-agic  ending 
was  quickly  revealed.  Elsie  had  indeed  seen 
in  a  liidy's  paper  an  account  of  the  Cape- 


town marriage,  and  her  lo^'e!■'s  prolonged 
silence  at  that  unhappy  juncture  forced  her 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  hatl  jilted  her. 
Her  last  little  note  of  farewell  jvning  his 
heart  in  agony. 

"Dear  one,"  slie  wrote,"!  forgive  you. 
I  pray  you  may  lie  happy.  Let  no  memory 
of  me  trouble  your  future  life.  I  believed, 
God  help  me  !  that  you  held  me  dear  as  1 
held  you  ;  but  if  you  have  discovered  that 
you  made  a  mistake,  it  is  better  so.  Not  one 
word  of  reproach  will  I  utter.  I  admit  that 
I  am  stunned,  weary  as  of  a  great  pain,  but 
I  am  not  capable  of  harbouring  bitter 
thoughts  against  you,  for  indeed  I  did  love 
you  with  a  great  and  abiding  love." 

Then  he  sank  into  a  cliair,  and  his  face 
was  hidden,  and  the  other  man  silently  drew 
a  trembling  and  stricken  woman  from  the 
room. 

It  w^  a  long  and  difficult  search  for  ten 
days.  Jimmy's  chief  difficulty  was  that  the 
only  persons  who  knew  the  Stiipletons' 
whereabouts  regarded  him  as  an  unprmcipled 
scoundrel  and  refused  to  see  him.  Then  he 
found  the  girl's  aunt,  and  the  woman  knew 
that  his  story  w"as  true.  Slie  told  him  that 
Klsie,  who  liad  been  Jiear  to  death,  was 
slowly  reeoveiing  lier  health  at  Etretat  in 
Xormandy. 

lie  w"ent  there  by  the  next  steamer,  and 
with  him  travelled  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennant- — 
the  latter  most  unwillingly,  but  shamed  now 
into  subjection  to  her  lord  and  master. 
With  a  strategy  born  on  the  veldt,  the  leader 
of  mounted  infantry  first  captured  Elsie's 
father  and  made  him  listen  to  reason.  Then 
it  was  thought  advisable  that  the  South 
African  dame  should  be  forced  to  go  and 
teil  her  scory  to  Elsie,  and  thus  prepare  her 
for  the  coming  of  her  lover. 

She  played  her  part  honestly,  but  with 
whimpers.  She  hapjjcned,  too,  to  hear  what 
Elsie  said  when  Jimmy  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"Somehow,"  sobbed  the  girl,  "I  never 
really  doubted  you,  I  rea<l  a  description  of 
this  woman-^and  saw — her  photograph— and 
then  I  thought  that  fever  or  hardship  had 
affected  your  brain." 

By  succeeding  mails  from  Soutli  Africa 
came  batches  of  Jimmy's  correspondence, 
returned  through  the  Dead  Lettcf  Office, 
and  Elsie  enjoyed  reading  them,  now  that 
they  were  married,  a  great  deal  more  than  if 
he  were  still  Boer-hunting, 

The  two  Tennants  occasionally  play  bridge 
together  at  the  same  cLab,  but  the  two  Mrs. 
Tennants  will  tteyieii  bbkc^Q^A^,  though 
they  meet  at  bim^. 
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FRANCE,  IN  JASPER,  SET  WITH  GEMS. 
By  Edouard  Charles. 


Photographs  by  Clarke  &  Hyde. 


IN  whatever  light  one  regards  it,  this 
marvellous  map  of  France  is  certainly 
tlie  most  woiiderfn!  map  the  world  lias 
ever  seen.  Its  beauty  cannot  be  described  in 
mere  words,  and  its  value  can  only  be  approxi- 
mately 8t^lted  in  tlioasands  of  pounds.  What 
it  actually  cost  to  constrncl,  few  beyond  those 
immediately 
conn  ected 
with  the 
making  of  it 
can  hold  any 
idea;  but  if 
some  million- 
aire took  a 
fancy  to 
possess  its 
counterpart, 
his  desire 
would  have  . 
to  remain  un- 
satisfied, 
though  lie  \- 
offered  his  h  ;^ 
whole  for- 
tune  as  the  -"N 
price,  for 
m any  of  the 
precious  stone 
that  enter  into  it 
position  are  torr 
Nature's  treasure 
only  to  pass  into  the 
treasure -chamber  of  the 
Czar.  In  other  words, 
they  are  never  seen  in  the 
jewel-market,  their  value 
is  unknown  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  is  great,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be 
purchased.  But  a  copy  of  it,  with  ordinary 
gems  substituted  for  the  rarer  ones— mere 
diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  the  like — 
would  certainly  not  cost  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  sterling. 

This  map  is  the  clou  of  tlie  Louvre,  in 
Paris,  and  me  puzzle  of  the  guides  who  take 
round  parties  of  tourists.    They  lead  to  it 


house 
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at  once,  with  a  patriotic  desire  to  impress 
the  foreigner.  They  jilant  the  wealthy 
American  before  it  and  stuff  him  with  facts 
concerning  it,  and  he  looks  and  exclaims  : 
"  Gee,  but  that's  great !  How  much  did  it 
cost  ?  "  "  Don't  know,"  says  the  guide  ; 
"  perlinps    a    hundred    Miousand  dollars." 

That's  too 
much,"  re- 
marks the 
American 
gravely ;  but 
whether  he 
means  the 
price  is  too 
liigh,  or  his 
credulity  is 
inciipable  of 
absorbing  the 
guide's  esti- 
mation, is  not 
clear.  The 
map  is  only 
forty  inches 
sfjiiai'e,  and  as 
the  guides 
have  not  held 
a  meeting 
1)  e  t  w  e  e  n 
tiieuiselves  to 
fix  a  price  on 
the  map  and 
agree  as  to 
one  set  series 
of  facts  con- 
cerning it, 
tlie  American, 
who  has  pro- 
bably It  card 
anotlier  story 

and  another  price  from  a  fellow-countryiniui 
who  iiad  tliem  from  a  guide,  may  be  forgiven 
his  disbelief. 

It  appeals  to  the  ladies,  who  gaze  upon  it 
in  quite  a  different  light.  It  does  not  strike 
them  as  a  map,  but  as  a  mine  of  precious 
stones — a  jewet-caeket.  They  stare  and  sigh, 
and  their  mouths  water  as-+hev  tliink  what  a 
Hosted  by  VjOOQI^  jh; 


'I'UK  i'i:t(;k!,kss  ma  !•  of  n'ce. 

/(  IS  made  "f  heuutifiilh/  coloured  jasj-erx,  liigMy  pulh-lied.  All 
the  towns  are  reprexeitled  by  valuable  teiiis,  their  names  being 
given  in  nAid  gold  Utlers,  and  the  rivers  inset  in  platinum. 
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magiiiiicenb  iieckUicG  tbu  stones  would  make, 
or  how  lovely  Paris  would  blazu  iigdiiist  the 
niilk-whitij  skin  of  their  tliroat,  while 
Bordeaux   and   LiJle  depended  bke 
living  suns  from  tlie  tips  ot  tliuir 
dainty  ears.      And  tlie  brave 
display  in  the  jewehers  in  tlie 
Rue   de   liivoli  and  the 
Palais  Royal  fade  into 
inaignificauce  after 
their    eyes  have 
rested  oii  this 
carte  de  France 
en   pierres  pri- 
deuses. 

It  miji'ht  be  a 
fantastic  con- 
ception from 
the  "Arabian 
Niglits  "  realised. 
If  we  could  have 
read  of  it  in  the 
sixteenth  century 
OT  eai'lier  as  the 
present  of  one 
king  to  another, 
we  might  have 
mar\'el]ed  at  the 
donor's  gener- 
osity and  re- 
mained incredu- 
lous. Seeing  it 
now,  none  can 
fail  to  be  struck 
with  its  wondrous 
beauty  and  im- 
pressed by  its 
value  intrinsic- 
ally ;  nor  can  any 

thinking  person  fail  to  appreciate  the  com- 
pliment the  maliing  of  the  gift  implied  to 
the  French  nation.  The  map  was  the 
present  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  Czar  of 
All  the  Russias,  and  given  to  the  Republic 
at  the  time  when  the  Franco-Russian  entente 
was  the  only  thing  tliought  of  in  the  land 
of  Liberie,  EgaUt4,  and  Fraternite,  and  the 
Anglo-French  rapprochement  not  even  a  hazy 
vision. 

At  the  great  Exposition  of  1900  it  con- 
veyed to  the  provincial  Frenchman  a  sense 
of  the  great  friendship  the  Czar  bore  for 
France— more  than  all  the  newspaper  articles 
ever  written  on  this  subject  could  have  done; 
and  so  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  map 
with  a  deliberate  purpose.  Bat  our  interest 
is  only  concerned  in  it  as  the  most  wonderful 
map  in  the  world,  for  tliat  as  such  it  is 
entitled  to  rank  there  exists  not  the  slightest 


TIIK  SUItllOUNUING  SEA  IS  OF  "WHITE 
GRKY  MAIJllI,!:,  WITH  (;ur.I>  I.KTXEES 
MOliNTKO  OS  THE  WHITE. 


doubt,  and  it  raises  the  admiration  of  all 
who  gaze  upon  it. 

It  stands  in  the  Louvre,  in  a  huge  frame 
of  carved  wood,  confined  in  a  glass  case,  to 
prevent,  as  the  secretary  of  the  great  museum 
naively  put  it  to  me,  kleptomaidacs  digging 
.out  the  precious  stones.  Had  it  not  been 
thus  secured,  protected,  and  guarded  by  a 
watchfid  custodian,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  now  be  more  "  relics "  of  it  outside 
than  inside  the  Louvre.  The  waters  of 
the  ocean  are  a  whitish-grey  marble,  while 
where  ]K)rtions  of  England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Spain,  and  Italy  arc  indicated,  these 
countries  are  in  slate-coloured  jasper,  in 
which  the  wliole  is  also  framed  ;  and  as  the 
eighty -seven  departments  of  France  itself  are 
ill  variously  coloured  jasper,  highly  polished, 
these  latter  are  made  e^gn  more^  prominent 
from  the  contrafltjjt^thfirn 
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1  liave  stood  liefort;  this  map  and  en- 
deavoured to  Hiid  words  in  wliicli  fcu 
convey  adequately  to  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  eifect  obtained  by  the 
ingenious  arrangement  of  the  colours  of  the 
jasper  used  iu  its  composition.  But  I  have 
to  confess  to  failure.  There  is  every  colour 
represented,  from  pure  white  to  blood  red, 
and  every  gradation  of  colour,  while  the 
veining  of  some  of  the  pieces  of  jasper  used 


TUB   WISBTISUII    COAST,    SHOWING    IIOKOI'.AUX,  A   l.AfiGE    AQUASl AKINEr 
WITH   ALL   THE    LIVE  AND    FIUK  OF   A  UlAHOND, 


is  wondrously  beautiful.  And  the  ViiriouH 
departments  have  l)een  fitted  togetlier  with 
a  regard  to  the  effect  t!ie  contrasts  and 
blending  of  the  different  colours  would  pro- 
duce, that  could  only  have  been  exercised  by 
an  artist.  In  the  whole  composition  there  is 
notliing  to  offend  in  the  slightest  the  artistic 
eye,  and  yet  this  would  have  been  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  one  inexperienced  to 
have  accomplished.    Any  one  department 

represented  in 
any  other 
colour,  and  the 
whole  would 
liave  been 
spoiled,  the 
effect  hard  and 
jarring  instead 
of  soft  and 
soothing.  And 
it  must  be 
understood  that 
the  departments 
have  not  been 
outlined  any- 
liow.but  shaped 
faithfully  along 
the  lines  ap- 
parent in  the 
Government 
maps  of  the 
country.  They 
are  cut  in  out- 
line so  exactly 
that  where,  thin 
at  the  sides,  the 
department.s  fit 
one  against  an- 
other, leaving 
an  indented, 
sinuous  route  to 
demonstrate 
their  limits,  it 
is  impossible  to 
detect  their 
joints;  the 
whole,  from  its 
perfect  fit, 
might  have 
been  carved 
from  one  piece 
of  wood  and 
aft  e  r wa  r d  b 
coloured,  so 
skilfully  has 
this  part  of  the 
work  been 
(^j-^  executed. 
^*^"(How  let  us 
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turn  io  tli«  cities  and  towns,  blazing  liere 
ill  the  form  uf  precious  stones.  Of  these 
there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sis,  represented  by  all  the  varioia  kinds 
of  gems  common  to  the  buying  public,  and 
by  many  more  whose  names  and  qualities  are 
known  only  to  the  lapidary.  The  names  of 
the  cities  thus  indicaU;d  are  given  in  letters 
of  solid  gold,  niiuiy  being  in  bold  capitals 
half  an  inch  in  deptli. 

Naturally  the  eye  travels  to  Paris;  and 
there  it  stops,  enchanted  by  the  sight  of  a 


wuiiM  ini^iake  fur  a  dianioiid.  But  little 
smaller  than  the  pheuiikite,  it  is  a  very  fine 
aquamarine.  Havre,  in  the  north-west,  is  a 
magnificent  emerald,  though  not  nearly  so 
fine  as  the  egg-shaped  emerald  of  Marseilles 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Nantes  sparldes  like 
a  tiny  pool  of  champagne,  a  particulai'ly 
handsome  specimen  of  a  beryl,  while  Kouen 
is  a  sapphire,  Lyons  a  tourmaline,  Nice  a 
garnet,  and  Clierbourg  a  stone  known  as  an 
alexandrite,  whose  chief  peculiarity  is  that 
while  it  looks  greeu  by  daylight,  it  is  seen 


TOULOM,    MAI{Smi.l.ES,    AND    KICK,    KACH   VKKY    VALUABLE!    SINGLE   GBHS ;    MAUSKILLES  BEING 
AN    EGG-SHAPED    EUEUALD   OF   PAKTICULAKLY   FINE  COLOUR. 


magnificent  ruby  which  must  be  worth 
quite  a  small  fortune.  It  is  probably  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  stone  in  the  wliolc 
map.  Away  in  the  north  is  Lille.  It  looks 
hke  a  pure  white  diamond,  throwing  out  a 
thousand  spears  of  multi-coloured  rays,  hke 
the  eye  of  some  eastern  idol  through  which 
internal  fires  reflect  their  light.  A  trifle 
smaUer  in  size  than  the  ruby  just  men- 
tioned, this  stone  is  not  a  diamond,  as  any- 
one might  be  forgiven  for  supposing,  but  a 
phenakite,  a  variety  of  rock  crystal  that  is 
very  rare. 

Bordeaux  is  anotlier  large  gem  that  all 


by  artificial  light  as  a  mixture  of  red  and 
blue. 

One  could  fill  columns  enumerating  the 
different  stones  and  dwelling  upon  their 
beauties  and  pecuHarities ;  but  I  must  com- 
press by  stating  that  of  the  other  towns, 
thirty-eight  are  shown  in  quartz  crystals, 
diamonds,  and  the  like,  thirty-five  are 
tourmalines,  and  twenty-one  amethysts. 

The  rivers  of  France  are  numerous  and 
long,  and  they  wind  their  wliite  courses  from 
their  sources  to  the  seas,  thin  trails  of 
polished  platinum,  that  shinejjike  silver, 
sunk  in  the  brilliant  jasper,  o 


HINTS 


ON 


SEA  - 


SWIMMING: 


MR.  MONTAGU  A.  HOLBEIN  GIVES  ADVICE,  AND  SUITS  THE  ACTION  TO 
THE  WORD  POR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATION. 


Fhotogntjjhs  hy  Clarice  and  Hyde. 


IT  was  in  his  own  eBpecial  element  that  I 
sought  and  obtained  an  interview.  He 
was  plugging  along  at  twenty  strokes 
to  the  minute  during  a  six-hour  practice 


name  a  household  word,  whilst  his  Channel 
swims  capping  liis  career,  proclaim  him,  at 
forty -three  years  of  age,  still  the  greatest 
"  of  his  time. 

Needless  to  say,  such  a  man  has 
no  great  opinion  of  the  sca-biither 
who  steps  gingerly  out  of  his 
machine,  and  wading  out  to  middle 
depth,  bobs  up  and  down  in  the 
sea-wator,  rctnniing  in  a  very  few 
minn tes  in  all  li as te  wh e nee  he 
came,  feeling  that  he  has  extracted 
all  the  pleasure  possible  from  his 
dip. 

Mr.  Holbein  rightly  urges  tliat  it 
is  every  bather's  duty  to  himself 
and  others  to  learn  to  swim.  Apart 
from  its  utility  as  a  life-saving  ac- 
coiiiplislinient,  swimming  opens  up 
a  lield  of  water  pleasures  from  which 
the  non-natator  is  debarred. 

Everyone  who  has  made  the  ex- 
periment will  agree  that  the  pleasant- 
est  of  sea-baths  is  obtained  from  a 
boat   pulled   half  a  mde  or  more 


DIVB  OVER  THB  STKBN,  NOT  KROM 
THE  SIDE. 


swim  off  Dover — the  strokes 
were  not  of  his  favourite 
back  type,  but  the  even 
more  powerf  ul  side  -  stroke 
action,  which  is  now  gradu- 
ally ousting  tlic  back-stroke 
from  its  proud  position  of 
favouritism  —  when  the 
sturdy  Dover  'longshoreman 
whom  I  1 1  ad  cb  artered  to 
row  me  out  to  the  swimmer 
drove  the  nose  of  our  boat 
abreast  of  the  man  qualified 
above  all  others  to  convey 


interesting  information 

.          T  •    j.      f  '10  knth:r  a  poat  without  i,Ai>i>F,rt,  swjm  s-m.\I!T[.y  ur   ro  stkisn, 

upon    tllC    subject    Ot    sea-  spuing  as  iii«;h  as  i'ushmh.ic  out  ov  watki!,  at  tiik  same  tisib 

bafchin'i'.  catch  stern  and  raise  body. 


Montagu  Alhdo  Holbein 
needs   no   introdnetion.     For  close  upon 
twenty-five  yeai-s  his  walking,  cycling,  and 
swimming  records,  created  year  after  year 
with  imfailing  regularity,   have  made  his 


from  shore.  To  nu'ss  the  delicious  shock 
of  the  first  dive  over  the  stern— -not  from 
the  side,  as  in  t|^tgh9^(@(0lQralji^i  shows 
the  incorrect  and  dangerous  ^method — is 
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1  ' 


I. - 


more  enjoyable  if  the  time 
in  the  water  is  spent  on 
practisiiif^:  useful  and  in- 
teresting water  feats,  rather 
than  in  merely  swimming 
till  tired. 

Most  swiinmeis  swallow 
a  good  deal  of  the  salt 
element.  Holbein,  in  bis 
long  swims  in  rough  weather, 
hag  had  mncb  of  this  bitter 
experience.  In  his  case,  it 
is  more  or  less  unavoidable ; 
but  the  average  bather  can 


HOLDING  OMl  IS  HAXDS, 

to  lose  an  exhilarating 
sensation  which  cannot  be 
described,  bnt  must  be  ex- 
perienced to  be  understood. 

To  re-enter  the  boat, 
swim  partly  up  to  the  stern 
and  spring  cjuickly  up  to 
the  position  in  our  second 
illustration.  Never  attempt, 
to  clamber  over  the  side  or 
bows  of  the  boat — the 
brmcf  would  bring  about 
an  upset  iu  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  whilst  the  latter  is 
both  unsafe  and  most  awk- 
ward of  accomplishment. 

The  dip  will  generally  be 


TO  tIBK  AN   OAR   A3  A  I-IFK-flAVHB,  PLAC?:  0?JH    END  BKTWEEN 
l-EGS  AND   BALASCE  WITH  HANDS.     IT  WILL  THKN  KKKP 
THE  HEAD  ABOVE  WATER. 


HOW  SOT  TO  TAKE  IN  BREATH. 
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now  NOT  TO  GET  INTO  A  LIFEBUOY. 


Now,  when  the  buoy  is  thrown  into  the 
water,  the  temptation  is  to  tiy  to  hft  it  over 
one's  head  and  shoulders,  or  to  dive  through 
it,  as  in  the  illustration  ;  which,  Ixowever,  is 
impossible.  The  correct  thing  is  to  grasp 
the  two  sides  of  the  bnoj,  with  fingers  of 
the  hands  uppermost,  lower  yourself  under 
the  buoy  and  come  up  Uirough  the  centre, 
tlien  rest  your  arms  upon  the  sides,  and 
yon  will  be  comfortably  supported  as  long 
as  it  is  necessary. 

More  often  than  otherwise,  iu  case  of 
accident,  a  lifebuoy  is  not  at  baud.  In  such 
event,  an  oar  may  be  used  as  a  substitute. 
Now,  there  is  some  little  art  in  saving  oneself 
by  this  means,  for  an  average-sized  scull  is 
not  buoyant  enough  to  support  a  person, 
if  grasped  as  the  first  impulse  would  direct. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  oar  will 
support  a  human  being.    It  must  be  ridden 


save  himself  this  inconvenience 


by  correct  breathing.  Never  in- 
hale at  the  commencement  of  the 
stroke.  When  tlie  arms  reach  a 
backward  position  and  the  stroke 
is  three  parts  through,  then  take 
in  a  long  breath.  It  is  at  this 
insUmt  that  the  head  reaches  the 
highest  point  above  the  surface. 

Very  few  people  know  how  to 
get  into  ii  lifebuoy ;  and  as  in 
this  uncertain  world  one  never 
knows  when  m\f  may  need  to 
make  use  of  a  buoy  in  real  earnest, 
a  little  practice  might  prove  of 


real  value  iu  an  emergency.  hold  buoy  like  this. 
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like  a  hobby-horse.  The  haft  is  put  between 
the  legs,  and  the  blade  allowed  to  project 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  front  of 
one.    By  this  means  the  head  is  kept  well 

above  watci". 

I  asked  Mv.  Holl)ein  his  advice  for  the 
novice  who  desired  to  learn  to  swim,  lie 
advised  learning,  if  possible,  in  open  river 
or  sea  water,  in  preference  to  a  swimming- 
bath.  The  best  assistance  possible  that  a 
novice  can  have  is  a  friend  who  swims  well, 

companion  and  teacher.  He  will  induce 
confidence  in  tlie  learner,  both  by  example 
and  by  supportin*;  the  novice  with  his  hand 
under  his  chin  whilst  instructing  him  in  his 
first  attempts  at  the  arm  and  leg  movements. 
A  nianilia  rope  which  floats,  fastened  to 
something  on  shore,  is  of  great  use  at  the 
fii-st  lesson  or  two. 

"Now,"  says  Holbein,  "wade  in  quietly 


FLOATING. 

without  any  hurry  or  anxiety,  until  the  water 
reaches  your  waist.  Stop  here  and  just 
piddle  about  for  a  monient  or  so.  Tliis  will 
give  you  confidence  and  get  you  used  to  the 
feel  of  tlie  water.  Turn  your  face  to  the 
shore,  grip  your  rope  tightly,  and  suddenly 
bob  down,  immersing  yourself  completely. 

"  Don't  shirk  it— go  right  under.  Many  a 
man  who  does  this  for  the  first  time  is  retidy 
to  swear  that  he  has  gone  quite  three  feet 
under  the  surface,  when  in  reality  the  water 
has  only  got  into  his  nose,  mouth,  and  ears, 
and  the  hack  of  his  head  is  dry. 

"  This  is  the  way  to  dnck  :  Put  your  left 
hand  on  the  top  of  your  iicad,  grip  the  rope 
with  your  right,  then  go  right  down  until 
you  feel  that  your  left  hand  is  completely 
under  \vater. 

"  Then  come  up,  puff  and  blow,  try  to  wipe 
the  water  out  of  jour  eyes  with  your  wet 


hands,  and  generally  enjoy  yourself  for  a 
moment  or  two.  There  is  no  hurry.  Now 
jump  up  and  down  a  bit,  and  you  will  learu 
that  the  water  is  buoyant.  This  fact  will 
make  you  reflect  that  it  requires  very  little 
effort  on  your  part  to  keep  yourself  afloat. 
Move  about  as  laucli  as  you  like  in  the  water, 
but  don't  leave  go  of  the  rope  yet.  In  fact, 
I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  first 
time  of  entering  the  water  should  be  entirely 
devoted  to  making  oneself  confident  about 
wading  in  up  to  the  chin. 

"  A  person  who  is  unaccustomed  to  the 
water,  finding  himself  gradually  wading  into 
deeper  depths  with  every  two  or  three  inches 
he  advances,  is  apt  to  feel  qualms  on  the 
subject  of  his  safety,  whether  an  able  swimmer 
be  in  the  vicinity  or  not." 

Pleating  should  be  learned  before  the 
beginner  attempts  swimming,  is  Mr.  Holbein's 
opinion.  After  one 
is  a  good  swimmer, 
floating  is  both  v&a- 
ful  and  an  enjoyable 
relaxation  from  the 
more  strenuous  pas- 
time of  swimming. 

To  leam  to  float : 
Walk  out  into  the 
water  until  it  is 
almost  up  to  your 
shoulders.  AVith 
your  back  to  the 
shore,  bend  the 
knees  until  thewater 
is  level  with  your 
chin.  Lay  the  head 
well  back,  keeping 
the  mouth  closed 
until  the  water  is  up  to  your  ears.  Now 
stretch  the  arms  slowly  behind  your  head 
with  the  palms  upwards.  Inhale  a  deep 
breath,  and  you  will  feel  your  legs  desirous 
of  rising  to  the  surface.  Throw  your  head 
a  little  further  back,  and  they  will  do  so. 
You  are  now  floating.  When  you  exhale  the 
air  from  the  lungs,  your  difficulty  commences, 
for  you  will  feel  yourself  sinking— the  body 
always  sinks  in  the  water  whilst  breathing. 
Don't  be  nervous,  but  draw  in  the  fresh 
breatli  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  your  chest 
and  head  will  rise  an  inch  or  so  further  out 
of  the  water  at  once. 

Before  attempting  to  swim,  Mr.  Holbein 
advises  that  confidence  be  first  obtained  as 
follows.  AValk  into  the  water  up  to  shoulder 
heiglit  and  face  the  shore.  Hold  your  arms 
out  straiglit  in  front,  with  the  ff^s  of  the 
bauds  downwards^  and  aboutQ  couple  of 
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inches  be'.ow  the  enrface  of  the  water.  Throw 
your  head  well  back,  and  inhaling  a  deep 
breath,  push  gently  off  from  the  ground  with 
your  feet,  and  bring  the  arms  round  with  a 
steady  sweep.  Ijet  your  feet  touch  the 
bottom  once  more,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
are  a  yard  or  two  nearer  the  shore.  Repeat 
this  over  and  over  again  ;  for  so  soon  as  you 
liuve  confidence,  letting  yourself 
be  carried  upon  the  water  in 
this  manner,  you  have  fought 
more  than  half  the  battle  of 
learning  to  swim. 

It  only  remains  now  to  make 
the  legs  do  a  share  of  the  pro- 
pulsion. This  they  do  as  you 
stretch  the  arms  before  you  and 
push  off  with  the  feet.  Draw 
up  the  knees  and  kick  out  tht 
legs,  opening  them  to  their  widesi 
extent.  Now  bring  the  heels 
together  with  as  iletermined  a 
sweep  of  the  legs  as  possible. 
This  fo  CCS  the  water  out  from 
between  and  propels  the  body 
forwards.  After  one  joint  leg- 
kick  and  arm-sweep,  touch 
bottom  again,  and  on  recovering 
your  breath,  repeat  this  until  you 
find  you  can  combine  the  arm  and  leg  action 
Comfortal)ly. 

"\Yh;it  ^\\\  Holbein  does  Jiot  know  about 
overcoming  uiiexjiected  difficulties  whicli 
occur  in  the  water,  both  to  the  experienced 
swimmer  and  the  novice,  is  proba})Iy  not 
woi-tli  knowing.  He  has  several  times  been 
attacked  with  cramp.    Whilst  undoubtedly 


a  most  unpleasant  and  serious  seizure,  the 
cramp  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  is 
universally  imagined.  It  is  the  loss  of 
presence  of  mind  which  usually  causes  the 
deaths  which  are  attributed  to  the  cramp. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Holbein  has  to  say  about 
it :  When  seized  with  cramp  in  any  part, 
if  the  shore  is  handy,  lose  no  time  in  reaching 
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it.  Remember  that  even  should  both  legs 
be  disabled,  yon  can  paddle  ashore  with  your 
hands.  If  both  aims  are  seized,  you  have 
only  to  lie  upon  your  back,  and  get  to  the 
land  by  striking  with  your  legs. 

"  Should,  liowever,  assistance  not  be  at 
liand,  and  the  shore  far  away,  different  tactics 
must  be  adopted.  First  of  all,  retain  your 
presence  of  mind.  If  the 
cramp  is  felt  in  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  just  below  the  knee 
(the  most  frequent  place), 
turn  on  youi'  back  at  once, 
bend  the  toes  upward,  kick 
out  the  affected  leg  in  the 
;iir,  ignore  the  pain,  paddle 
with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  nib  the  spot 
smartly.'* 

Cramp  usually  comes  as  an 
atter-eifect  of  indigestion. 
In  other  cases  the  coldness 
of  the  water  brings  it  on. 
Some  people  are  much  more 
subject  to  attacks  than 
others  ;  such  persons  should 
never  go  out  of  their  depth. 

Should  one  have  the  mis- 
fortnne  to  fall  into-  the 
water  with  one'aQlothes  on, 
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they  form  a  considerable  encumbrance — not 
to  say,  in  some  circumstances,  a  source  of 
great  danger.  Hence  it  is  as  well  to  practise 
undressing  oneself  in  tlie  water.  To  take  off 
a  coat,  tread  water  and  throw  off  the 
garment.  Boots  are  disposed  of  one  at  a 
time,  lying  upon  the  l)ack,  paddling  with  one 
hand,  and  inidoing  the  bnttons  or  laces  with 
the  other.  When  this  is  done,  push  the  hoot 
oif  by  pressing  with  the  toes  of  tlie  other 
foot  upon  the  heel  of  the  boot  that  is  being 
cast  away.  Trousers  are  dispensed  with  as 
follows:  Swim  on  the  back,  giving  short  leg- 
strokes,  undoing  the  ^araces  or  belt  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  trousers  may  now  be  slipped 
down  to  the  knees.  Next,  paddle  with  the 
hands  and  shake  the  feet,  which  allows  the 
garment  to  slip  off. 

"Weeds  in  sea  and  river  and  pond  arc  often 
a  hidden  source  of  danger,  for  they  some- 
times grow  at  a  depth  beneath  the  siu'faco 
which  is  just  sufficient  to  conceal  them  from 
view,  and  yet  such  that  the  f  winnner's  feet 
and  legs  will  be  entrapped.  In  such  contre- 
temps, just  as  in  the  case  of  cramp,  presence 
of  mind  is  the  most  important  matter.  The 
swimmer  should  lie  as  flat  as  possible  and 
make  a  few  short,  rapid  kicks  of  the  legs, 
simultaneously  pulling  the  water  towards  him 
with  hollowed  hands,  with  the  fingers  tightly 
pressed  one  against  the  other. 

If  the  water  is  rough,  Mr.  Kolbcin 
suggests  two  methods  of  tackhng  the  waves. 
The  novice  should  watch  the  coming  wave 
carefully,  keeping  the  arms  stretched  at 
almost  right  angles  to  the  body,  and,  slightly 
forward,  he  should  spring  upwards  as  the 


wave  begins  to  rise.  It  will  roll  away  under 
the  feet,  and  its  force  will  scarcely  be  felt. 
If  the  wave  appears  to  be  a  very  large  one, 
the  best  plan  is  to  point  the  hands  together 
in  front,  stoop  down,  and  allow  it  to  roll 
right  over  one. 

The  experienced  swimmer  tackles  the 
rollers  in  quite  another  fashion.  As  the  big 
wave  comes,  he  runs  out  to  meet  it  into  the 
sea,  and  is  carried  well  out  on  its  ebb.  Once 
through  the  breaker  line,  he  swims  over 
small  waves  and  dives  through  great 
ones. 

JeUy-fiah  bites  are  thought  to  be  very 
dangerous.  This  is  not  often  the  case  ;  and 
once  again  it  is  the  loss  of  presence  of  mind 
which  they  occasion  wherein  lurks  the 
danger.  A  slight  sting  is  cured  by  bathing 
the  part  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  is  to  band  in  almost  every  house. 
For  a  more  sei'ious  bite,  which  leaves  a  large, 
blistering,  red  mark,  bathing  witii  lead  water 
is  the  best  cure. 

Some  people  suffer  from  deafness  when- 
ever they  bathe  in  the  sea.  This  may  be 
prevented  by  wearing  ear-plu^  of  cotton- 
wool or  other  description. 

A  popular  error  is  the  idea  that  colds  are 
never  caught  from  sea  water.  This  is  quite 
a  mistake,  and  Mr.  Holbein  insists  upon  the 
importance  of  a  sharp  rub  down  with  a 
Turkish  towel  directly  upon  leaving  the 
water.  'I'hen  if  you  wish  to  obtain  full 
benefit  of  your  dip  in  the  briny,  follow 
this  up  with  a  sharp  walk  along  the  beach, 
without  either  shoes  or  socks,  and  finish  off 
with  a  sun  bath  on  the  rocks. 

Hamilton  Blaie. 


OLD  CORRESPONDENCE. 

^PILL  not  the  Wine  in  your  ancestral  cup : 

Piuck  not  tlie  flower  sown  on  your  father's  grave! 
Tltey  say  tiiat  you  should  tear  old  letters  up, 
Yet  still  I  save  and  save  I 

Old  eyes,  kind  eyes  look  on  me  as  I  read; 

Old  words,  old  voices  echo  in  my  ears : 
Even  the  smallest  faded  trivial  screed 

Grows  hallowed  In  long  years  I 

But  it  I  were  to  live  an  age— why,  then 
I  should  be  buried  under  written  loads  t 

Houses  in  cities  are  too  small  for  men 
Who  love  their  hearts '  abodes  I 

VICTOR  PLARR.  '^*^8 


STRONG  MAC 


By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.* 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  8HIEL  OP  THE  BLACK  WATER. 

IT  was  to  the  Shiel  of  the  Upper  Airie, 
above  the  mWan  muirlaiid  courses  of 
the  Blaclc  Water  of  Dee,  that  Key 
McCnlloch  liad  withdrawn  liimself.  To 
others  his  purpose  might  have  seemed 
Quixotic  and  irrational.  It  was  definite  and 
clear  to  himself. 

Said  his  father,  who  took,  though  quietly, 
the  former  view :  "  Lad,  the  jury  of  your 
coimtryineii  iind  the  giiid  word  of  a  judge 
o'  the  land  should  he  enough  for  ycu,  as  it 
was  for  me.  But— let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  ain  mind." 

It  was  his  favourite  Scriptural  maxim,  and 
further  than  tliat  iie  made  no  attempt  to 
influence  his  son.  He  silently  accepted  Roy's 
help  at  (critical  seasons  of  lambing  or  winter 
feeding.  For  to  a  vigorous  moorsman  like 
Roy,  the  distance  was  not  great  between 
Sharon  McCuUoch's  property  and  the  Shiel 
of  the  Black  Water.  So  from  that  time 
forth  Roy  was  constantly  ou  the  great  wide- 
open  world  of  the  hills,  lying  out  there  so 
still  with  its  face  to  the  skies.  Never  had 
Adam  McQabirr,  that  excellent  farmer,  had 
such  a  herd  as  Hoy  was  in  these  days.  And, 
indeed,  he  often  stated  in  company  his 
admiration  for  the  young  man. 

But  Aline  did  not  at  all  agree  with  his 
praises.  She  was  silent  under  them.  For  to 
her  Roy's  fault  was  that  he  came  no  more  to 
the  cottage  by  the  loaning-end,  where  he 
well  knew  that  a  welcome  was  waiting  for 
him.  Adora,  seemed  to  be  fretting,  or  went 
about  with  a  face  proud  or  haughtily  cold. 
Was  it  not  for  the  sake  of  Roy  McCuiloch  ? 
At  all  events.  Aline  of  the  Silver  Braids 
did  not  believe  in  any  young  man  who  had 
"  made  a  practice  o't  "  ceasing  all  at  once  to 
make  visits  of  faith  and  loyalty,  and  .per- 
forming no  more  his  due  feudal  service  to 
her  beloved. 

But  up  among  the  rocks  and  far  yont  the 
sinister  gash  of  the  Marches  of  Barnbarroch, 
Roy  kept  to  his  steadfast  purpose.  He  had 
not  ceased  to  love  Adora  Gracie.  Having 
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once  begun,  men  like  Strong  Mac  do  not 
cease  so  long  as  the  chest  lifts  with  the 
breath-heave, 

Roy  McCiilloch  stood  often  at  his  door 
and  looked  in  one  direction.  The  Shiel  was 
a  little  wooden  house  with  a  ridiculous 
chimney  of  granite  and  clay,  weathered  and 
imperfect,  but  the  only  built  part  of  the 
rude  shelter -hut.  However,  Roy  had  banked 
the  walls  up  with  stones  and  led  a  trench  all 
round  to  draw  off  the  surface  water.  There 
was  no  window  in  the  Shiel,  save  a  little 
pane  of  glass  by  the  side  of  the  Sii'eplace, 
which  at  night  could  be  secured  in  the  inside 
by  a  stone  that  the  present  inmate  had 
brought  in  from  the  moors  and  chipped 
square.  Few  were  the  men  who  could  have 
lifted  that  stone  into  position  every  gloaming, 
as  Roy  did  with  one  hand  before  he  lit  his 
lamp. 

Not  that  he  spent  much  time  in  his  bothy, 
or  lay  down  to  sleep.  When  he  did,  it  was 
usually  after  day  had  broken  chill  and  grey 
over  the  long  backs  of  the  hills. 

His  two  collies  and  his  deerliouud  had 
followed  him  from  the  House  of  Muir,  and 
now  regularly  patrolled  the  front  of  the 
Sliieling  during  the  time  their  master  was 
asleep.  Ailsa,  the  senior  collie,  a  short- 
haired  beast  with  quick  intelligent  eyes, 
cocked  ears,  and  a  head  turned  habitually  to 
the  side,  could  be  trusted  to  take  a  letter 
down  to  Shai'Oii  at  House  of  Muir.  Roy 
folded  and  secured  the  missive  about  the 
dog's  leathern  collar,  and  then,  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  House  of  Mnir,  he  gave  the 
tah'smanic  words,  "  Jfame,  Ailsa  .'  " 

Wliercupon  Ailsa,  who  had  followed  every 
Tnovemeut  of  her  master  with  her  eyes, 
would  trot  off  across  the  yard  with  a  sniff 
of  contempt  for  her  companions  (useless 
four-legged  things  all  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
a  letter).  Then,  once  over  the  first  dyke 
with  some  dignity,  she  made  a  bee-line  for 
the  heights — long  whale-backed  ridges,  over 
which  the  boulders  poked  their  noses,  like 
Polar  bears  seen  over  the  ice-floes— beyond 
which  lay  House  of  Muir  and  Sharon 
McCulioch  waiting  for  his  son's  message. 

Thus  in  the  Shieling  of  the  Black  Water, 
Roy  McCulioch  fronted  his  problem,  as  once 
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on  a  day,  far  down  by  the  lilied  waters  of 

Lowran,  Adorn  bad  wrestled  witb  iiovs. 

Morning  after  niorning  Roy  McCiillotili 
looked  out  upon  that  vast  plain  face  of  tlie 
iiioot's,  vvliich  yet  for  its  lovers  has  as  many 
and  as  great  ciumges  as  the  moat  beautiful 
Lowland  country.  This  that  he  looked  upon 
was  scarred  with  cleuchs  down  which  tlie 
water  ran  rustily  red.  It  was  rifted  with 
black  viscons  ci-acks  that  would  swallow  a 
man  or  a  horse  as  fast  as  any  quicksand,  if 
either  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  within. 
Farther  away,  Roy  could  see  the  moBS-hags, 
pitted  like  the  scarS  of  small-pox  here  and 
there  along  the  margin.  But  these  were  less 
lonely,  for  they  told  wliere  men  long  dead 
and  gone  to  dust  had  cufc  fuel  to  warm 
them  and  theirs  Lhrough  the  frosts  of  for- 
gotten winters.  All  around  iiini,  far  and 
near,  this  world  of  the  farthest  uplands  was 
sown  with  gigantic  boulders,  grey  and  water- 
worn,  as  if  scattered  from  the  pepper-pot  of 
some  careless  Titan. 

Young  and  lusty,  though  a  trifle  less  self- 
confident  than  he  had  been,  Roy  went  about 
among  his  sheep  with  no  otiicr  defence  than 
his  strong  arms  and  the  hsLs  which  no  one 
in  his  world  woidd  dare  to  encounter.  Only 
sometimes  at  night,  he  would  take  with  him 
a  stout  blackthorn  cudgel,  witii  which,  once 
in  time  of  need,  he  had  felled  a  young  bull 
to  the  ground  with  one  blow. 

Adam  McQuhirr's  sheep  were  his  first 
care.  But  then  he  had  been  brought  up 
among  them,  and  he  could  do  what  work 
there  was  to  do,  and  yet  have  most  of  the 
day  and  all  the  night  for  his  own  affairs. 
His  eye,  skilled  as  only  that  of  the  shepherd 
is,  saw  things  naturally  in  "scores."  If  you 
had  asked  Roy  how  many  pesis  were  in  a 
dish,  or  kirk-folk  in  a  cimgregation,  he 
wonlil  instantly  have  replied,  "  Oh,  about 
six-score!"  So  not  a  sheep  could  absent 
itself  from  his  colonics  without  leave  ;  yet  as 
he  went  his  ways  along  the  marvellous 
labyrinth  of  hill-tracks,  only  a  few  inches 
wide,  worn  by  the  constant  trafficking  of  the 
little  pattering  *'  cloots  "  of  the  black-faced 
people,  Roy's  mind  was  on  one  thing  only. 

And  that  one  thing— to  his  shame  be  it 
said — was  not  Adora,  but  that  he  might  put 
a  name  and  an  end  to  the  dangerous  and 
mysterious  Thing  which  had  twice  brought 
terror  upon  the  land— and  changed  his  life. 
Adora  was  Adora,  but  she  was  not  for  him 
—now,  or  perhaps  ever.  At  any  rate,  Roy 
had  this  fixed  iu  his  mind — that  while  a 
single  doubt  remained  in  any  mind  as  to  his 
guilt  iu  the  matter  of  the  death  of  Alexander 


Ewan,  he  would  not  soil  any  woman's  good 
name  by  bringing  it  into  connection  with 

his  own. 

"Folly!"  said  his  father.  "Guilt!" 
cried  his  enemies.  "Those  strange  UTiac- 
conntable  sulks  that  afflict  all  men!' 
thought,  but  did  not  say,  Adora  Gracie.  But 
no  one  of  these  was  even  near  the  truth, 
least  of  all  she  who  should  have  know^i  him 
best.  Less  swift  than  Adora,  but  far  more 
enduring  and  patient,  Roy  set  himself  to 
watch,  and,  if  need  should  be,  to  act  on  his 
own  responsibility. 

There  was  one  spot  well  out  on  the 
ridges,  from  wh  ich ,  perilously  balancing 
himself  on  a  "logan,"  or  i-ocking-stone,  Roy 
could  catch  a  glimpse  beyond  the  wild  Glen 
of  Piuckamin,  of  the  fair  lowland  bi'eadtlis 
and  sleeping  waters  of  Lowran.  And  also — 
what,  indeed,  brought  him  daily  to  that 
spot — he  could  discern  a  certain  speck  of 
white  upon  a  field  of  green,  which  was  the 
cottage  at  the  loan-end  of  Gairie,  where 
Adora  dwelt.  He  liked  to  come  there  and 
look,  though  there  was  a  barrier  between 
them — not  of  wide  air-spaces,  rifted  glens, 
and  still  waters,  white  with  anchored  lilies, 
but  that  dread  inexplicable  Something  that 
!md  wrecked  his  life  and  made  him,  while 
yet  a  young  man,  an  outcast  from  the 
world. 

Somewhere  it  was  lurking  there— the 
Thing.  Roy  was  more  and  more  sure  of  it. 
It  had  murdered  Alexander  Ewan — or,  at 
least,  slain  him.  Beast,  was  it,  or  maji 
become  even  as  the  beasts  ?  Something,  at 
least,  of  dangerous  and  deadly  there  was, 
which  had  well-nigh  also  been  the  death  of 
Sidney  Latimer,  wdiich  had  done  the  deed  of 
horror  upon  the  boy  Daid,  and  left  Roy 
McCuUoch  without  self-respect  in  his  own 
eyes,  or  honoui"  untarnished  in  the  eyes  of 
others. 

It  was  small  wonder,  then,  that  with  so 
much  at  stake,  Roy's  keen  eyes  perused  that 
world  of  bog  and  bent  and  heather,  under  all 
changes  by  sun  or  moon  and  at  all  hours  of 
the  night  and  day.  But  for  long  he  did  so 
without  any  result. 

The  seasons  passed  in  their  order  over  the 
uplands.  The  winter  grey  and  brown  were 
invaded  liy  tlie  keen  pale  emerald  of  the 
water-plants  along  the  "  flowes,"  or  danger- 
ous shaking  bogs.  The  heather  tipped 
itself  with  viridian,  and  by  the  edges  of  the 
paths,  and  in  all  sheltered  places,  the  hand 
of  Spring  set  the  smalL-sweet  grass-blades 
thick,  ready  for  the  b?«£S^OO^i€fert  into 
milk  for  their  lambs. 
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But  upou  the  face  of  the  upland  world, 
the  young  man's  keen  and  wary  eyes  could 
pick  up  no  speck  his  brain  could  not  account 
for.  That  black  streak  was  where  a  rush  of 
slafcy  shale  had  fallen  during  the  night  from 
the  heigiitfi  of  Beiinaiibrack  and  scarred  the 
sappy  pastures  beneath,  always  apple-green 
with  the  drip  from  the  rocks.  Yonder  touch 
of  fresh  orange  on  the  hillside  was  where  a 
dog-fox,  in  quest  of  dead  lambs,  had  begun 
to  dig  himself  a  shelter.  Roy  had  heai'd 
hhn  barking  in  the  night,  his  passage 
Bending  Ailsa  and  her  peers  into  a  short- 
lived clamorous  madness. 

But  one  morning,*  in  the  time  of  the 
shortest  nights,  wlien  the  sun,  rising  by  half- 
past  three,  found  oftentimes  hoar-frost  on 
the  heather  and  on  the  croziers  of  the 
uncoiling  ferns,  and  seared  them  on  the  spot 
with  his  rays  for  sprouting  untimely,  Roy 
was  returning  to  the  Siiiel  of  the  Black 
"Water  after  a  long  night  of  fruitless 
watching.  He  had  lain  with  nnshut  eye  on 
the  lip  of  the  cup  which  looks  upon  the 
Marches  of  Barnbarroch.  All  through  the 
horn's  of  darkness  he  had  remained  there. 
It  was  his  favourite  watch-tower  on  the 
moor.  Yet  not  a  harebell  had  moved,  till 
the  young  grouse  began  to  peep  and  chunner 
ribout  him  in  the  thick  heather,  and  the 
peewits  awoke  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
stranger  in  the  .vicinage  of  their  eggs,  and 
forthwith  chased  him  off  their  policies  with 
clamorons  crieal  and  much  swift  delusive 
flapping  of  brokeh  wings. 

A  little  sick  with  hope  deferred,  Roy  was 
walking  homeward  -  somewhat  carelessly — 
more  so  than  was  his  wont — ^when  all  at  once 
the  sound  of  voices  in  anger  caused  liim  to 
drop  to  the  earth  witii  the  swift  instinct  of 
hiding  which,  in  these  days,  had  become 
second  nature  to  him. 

Who  could  be  in  that  wild  place,  at  that 
early  hour,  speaking  loudly  and  in  anger  ? 
Roy  was  still  well  up  on  the  ridges,  but  the 
sound  certainly  came  from  above  him.  The 

f)Iain  side  of  the  fell  spread  away  right  and 
eft,  bare  even  of  sheep.  Only  at  one  par- 
ticular place  a  boiling  cloud  of  the  same 
irrepressible  peewits,  which  had  expressed 
their  disapproval  of  his  own  presence,  circled 
and  swept  over  a  dip  in  the  long  whale-baek 
of  the  ridges. 

"That  is  at  the  Dliu  Loch,"  said  Roy  to 
himself,  but  speaking  half  aloud,  as  is  the 
wont  of  men  who  hear  few  voices.  And 
without  stopping  to  think  of  danger  or  to 
argue  with  himself  as  to  who  might  possibly 
be  in  that  place  at  three  in  the  mornmg,  the 


young  man  took  his  way  upkiU  with  all  the 
speed  and  caution  he  was  master  of. 

Now,  in  the  southern  uplands  of  Galloway, 
which  still  lie  bare,  desolate,  and  remote  as 
when  Bruce  hid  in  them,  and  will  lie  so  till 
tiie  D;iy  of  Judgment,  there  are  many  "  Dhu 
Lochs."  High  among  the  summits  and  out 
on  the  riigged  sides  of  the  hills,  you  will 
come  upou  them  unexpectedly.  They  are 
generally  oblong  in  shape,  and  guard  the 
reputation  of  being  unfathomably  deep.  The 
water  is  a  clear  peaty  brown  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  ;  but  looked  at  from  above,  it  is 
black  as  ink. 

It  was  to  one  of  these  that  Roy  made  his 
way  as  he  climbed.  He  had  mounted  the 
heights  of  the  ridge,  so,  keeping  cautiously 
to  the  left,  he  circled  about  so  that  the  Loch 
would  lie  beneath  him  when  he  came  in  sight 
of  it.  Thus  ho  would  have  the  hill  of  what 
persons  soever  wore  holding  altercation  in 
that  secluded  spot  at  so  untimeous  au  liour. 

Cautiously  he  drew  himself  up  till  his  chin 
and  then  his  breast  rested  on  the  verge.  The 
water  was  still  hidden  by  a  screen  of  heather 
thick  and  strong.  He  continued,  however, 
to  hear  the  angry  voices,  but  they  seemed, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  ele^'ation  at  which  he 
now  lay,  to  be  farther  away.  Roy  put  aside 
the  heather  with  his  hand  and  looked  forth. 

Beneath  him,  near  enough,  as  it  seemed, 
to  flip  a  penny  into,  lay  the  Dhu  Loch,  a 
sheet  of  ir|k,  motionless  under  the  heavy  sky- 
of  the  morning.  Pale-grey  rocks  of  coarse- 
grained granite  fended  it  about,  and  at  the 
farther  end  two  men  stood  facing  one  another, 
with  angry  threatening  gestures.  One  of 
them — the  one  with  his  face  turned  in  Roy'5 
direction — held  a  gun  in  his  hand,  which 
apparently  the  other  had  been  trying  to  wrest 
from  him.  The  man  with  the  face  still 
liidden  from  Roy  was  of  a  strange  aspect, 
more  like  some  beast  risen  on  its  hind-legs 
to  engage  in  a  death-grapple  than  a  man 
made  in  the  image  of  God. 

"  I  will  not — I  tell  you  I  will  not !  "  cried 
the  voice  which  Roy  had  heard  before ;  "  you 
shaU  not  have  the  gun  !  We  have  had 
enough  of  blood  I " 

There  ensued  a  hoarse  growhng  snarl  of 
anger,  a  quick  leap — and  lo  !  the  man  with 
the  gun  was  pushed  down,  falling  on  his 
back  with  the  misshapen  inhuman  creature 
on  top  of  liini.  Instantly  Roy  McCulloch 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Hold  there  ! "  he  cried.  And  in  a 
moment  he  had  precipitated  himself  down 
the  steep  towards  the  farther  end  of  the  Dhu 
Loch,  where,  on  W(Iil4lft)yJiBe0<5^<^)ed  pad 
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of  land  tbe  stviiggle  was  fast  rciicbing  its 
climas.  At  the  moment  when  Roy  shouted, 
a  shot  went  off,  the  white  smoke  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece  curling  lazily  up  in  the 
morning  air.  The  creature  took  one  swift 
frightened  look  oyer  its  shoulder,  showing  a 
mass  of  tangled  hair,  with  scarcely  any  sign 
of  definite  features,  and  then  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  rushed  headlong  down  the 
slope.  Roy  hastened  to  aid  the  fallen  man  ; 
and  so  rapid  were  the  young  man's  move- 
ments, trained  as  he  had  been  by  weeks  of 
exercise  on  the  hills,  that  the  reek  of  the 
gunpowder  had  not  died  away  when  he 
arrived  upon  the  scene.  The  man's  face  was 
a  little  turned  to  the  side  into  a  bush  of 
heather,  bnt  he  was  apparently  uninjured. 
Indeed,  as  Roy  raised  him  in  his  arms,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  presently  staggered  to 
his  feet,  holding  his  hand  uncertainly  to  his 
head.  The  man  was  Jonathan  Gricr,  the 
head-keeper  on  the  Lowran  properties.  His 
hrst  question  was  a  curious  one. 

"  Did  you  sec  bim  ?  "  be  asked. 

"  See  him  ?  "  said  Roy — "  the  man  who 
attempted  to  murder  you  ?  Yes,  I  saw  him  !  " 

"  Did  you  see  bis  face  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately  not  with  any  clearness. 
It  did  not  look  hlte  a  face,"  answered  Hoy. 
*'  But  if  yon  are  l)etter,  I  may  catch  him 
yet ! " 

Tlie  man  gave  a  sigh,  mingled  of  relief 
and  pain,  ynd  Siit  down  again. 

"  No,  sUiy  with  me,"  he  said.  "It  would  be 
useless.    He  runs  iike  a  deer." 

But  without  waiting  his  words,  Roy  bad 
hastened  to  tbe  top  of  the  little  gully 
down  which  the  gamekeeper's  assailant  bad 
precipitated  himself  with  such  incredible 
violence.  There  were  marks  of  shod  feet  on 
the  rocks  and  gravelly  shale.  Roy's  trained 
eyes  followed  the  line  of  flight.  Already  the 
man  had  put  an  almost  unbelievable  distance 
between  himself  and  his  pursuers.  Roy 
made  bim  out  crossing  with  painful  care  tbe 
pale  green  scum  of  afiowe.  Then,  apparently 
on  all  fours  like  a  bciist—  or,  rather,  squat  like 
a  crab  or  noxious  creeping  insect— he  saw 
him  clambering  up  the  grey  rumble  of  slaty 
dibris  which  cumbered  tbe  mountainside. 
The  fugitive  kept  a  definite  direction,  pro- 
bably towards  some  e?oret  hiding-place. 

Roy  descended  again  to  the  edge  of  tlie 
Dhu  Loch.  The  gamekeeper  had  to  some 
extent  recovered  from  his  rough  handling, 
but  with  his  lecovery  his  natural  evil  temper 
had  also  revived. 

"  It  is  as  1  told  you  !  "  he  snarled.  "  Next 
time  you  will  perhaps  mind  your  own 


business  !  The  man  is  gone,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it." 

"  If  I  had  niinded  my  own  business  a  few 
minutes  ago,"  said  Roy,  somewhat  nettled, 
"  in  all  likelihood  there  would  been  an  end 
of  you,  Jonathan  Grier.  You  would  have 
been  dead  and  buried  in  a  mo^-bole." 

"  You  mean  you  wish  I  had  been." 
sneered  the  bead-keeper.  "  Well,  I  am  glad  it 
is  not  so,  for  that  would  have  prevented  me 
from  having  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at 
your  lianging  1  " 

You  did  your  best  to  hang  me  once," 
returned  Roy  quietly.  "  It  is  not  likely  that 
you  will  have  another  chance." 

"  Oh  1  as  to  that,  I  would  not  be  too 
sure,"  retorted  the  keeper.  "  You  run  some 
remarkable  risks,  you  McCullochs.  This  is 
your  land,  I  believe  ;  and  even  now  it  would 
be  a  pretty  near  thing  for  you  if  I  were  to 
j'eport  I  had  been  attacked  and  well-nigh 
murdered  under  your  very  eyes." 

"  Yes,"  said  Roy  quickly,  "  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning." 

The  keeper  looked  up  with  a  sudden 
frown.    He  understood  the  aUusion. 

"  I  have  a  right  to  be  upon  the  muirs  at 
any  hour,"  he  said  sullenly  enough.  "  I  do 
not  need  to  ask  your  leave.  And  more  than 
that,  my  friend,  it  has  been  told  to  me  that 
you  have  been  manifesting  a  great  interest 
in  our  Lowran  properties.  I  will  thank 
you  to  keep  away  from  tlie  Clench  of 
Pluckaui — —  " 

"  And  also  from  tbe  Marches  of  Barn- 
barroch,  wheie  your  uia.ster  was  well-nigh 
murdered  ?  "  queried  Roy,  meeting  him  eye 
to  eye. 

The  gamekeeper  muttered  something  like 
an  oath,  but  for  a  moment  found  nothing 
articulate  to  reply.  When  he  spoke  again, 
it  was  in  a  more  reasonable  tone. 

"  It  would  be  as  well  if  we  could  both 
agree  to  say  nothing  of  this,"  he  said.  "It 
would  only  bring  up  old  controversies,  which 
you  of  all  men  have  most  cause  to  wish 
forgotten." 

"  Who  was  the  man  ?  "  demanded  Roy 
suddenly. 

The  gamekeeper  shrugged  his  shoulders 
contemptuously. 

"  Oh,  some  gipsy  tramp,  doubtless,  or 
Irish  rascal,"  he  said.  "  There  are  too  many 
of  them  about.  It  is  the  time  of  year  when 
they  hide  away  on  the  muirs  in  order  to 
plunder  tbe  lowlands,  and  live  on  the  whaups' 
eggs  between  whiles.  You  know  that  as 
well  as  I." 

"At  least  I  have  seen  none  of  them," 
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said  Roy  calmly.  "  And  I  would  ask  one 
more  question,  if  you  will  give  me  per- 
mission." 

"  Ask  away." 

"  What  did  yoa  mean  when  you  cried  out ; 
'  I  will  not,  I  tdl  yon  !  Yon  shall  not  have 
the  gun!   We  have  had  enough  of  blood'?  " 

Turning  a  shade  paler  and  setting  bis 
moutb,  the  gamekeeper  regarded  Roy  fixedly, 
as  strong  men  do  when  they  lie. 

"  I  never  said  that,"  he  said.  "  I  never 
heard  anyone  else  say  it,  either." 

"  I  heai-d  you,  and  knew  your  voice," 
Roy  peraisted.  «. 

"  It  is  easy  to  hear  what  you  want  to 
hear,"  said  the  gamekeeper.  "  We  are  not  all 
so  bloody-minded  as  you  McCullochs,  who 
think  of  nothing  else." 

And  without  a  "Thank  you"  for  Roy's 
tiuiely  intervention,  or  even  so  much  as  a 
"Good  day,"  Jonathan  Grier  took  his  gun 
and  strode  away  to  the  soutli,  keeping  care- 
fully to  the  open  crown  of  the  moorland,  so 
that  none  coiild  approach  him  unseeu.  He 
had  loaded  and  primed  his  gun  before  he 
went.  And  Roy  McCulloch  went  back  to 
the  Sbiel  of  the  Black  Water,  his  mind  filled 
with  a  new  and  surprising  turmoil  of 
thoughts.  What  had  he  learned  ?  What 
did  it  mean  ?  Was  the  mystery  uow  more 
or  less  mysterious  after  what  he  had  been 
witness  of  upon  the  hills  by  the  Dhu  Loch  ? 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  HEART  OF  ADORA. 

Things  had  on  the  whole  turned  out  much 
as  people  had  expected.  In  spite  of  the 
warning  he  had  received,  in  spite  of  the 
narrow  shave  he  had  of  it  at  the  assizes,  Roy 
McCullooh  had  not  taken  to  i-eputable 
courses.  He  lived  (so  they  said)  in  a  lonely 
shieling  among  the  hills,  a  mere  shelter  for 
fodder,  that  had  been  run  up  many  years 
ago  on  a  "led"  farm  which  marched  with 
his  father's  property. 

A  dreadful  thing,  surely,  said  the  clash  of 
the  country,  thus  to  leave  "  an  aged  parent" 
alone  in  that  solitary  place  !  But  at  House 
of  Muir,  needless  to  say,  there  was  no  such 
thought. 

The  McCullochs  lived  within  themselves, 
self-contained,  self-content,  asking  no  man's 
opinion  upon  their  actions,  and  sharing 
theirs  with  none.  And  the  elder  MeCuUoch, 
whatever  his  thoughts  may  have  been  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  son's  proceedings,  was  too 
old  a  campaigner  to  care  whether  he  went  or 


stayed.  He  granted  that  full  liberty  to 
others  which  through  life  he  had  so  con- 
sistently claimed  for  himself. 

The  haunting  terror  which  for  months 
had  brooded  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
middle  Galloway  little  by  little  died  away. 
Already  Sandy  Ewan's  slaying  became 
almost  like  a  tale  of  long  ago.  Confidence 
was  gradually  re-established.  Lovers  again 
met  in  tryst  at  stiles  into  cornfields,  or  ran 
the  risk  of  taking  cold  under  the  alder-trees 
on  the  meadow  edges.  It  was  no  longer 
considered  a  dangerous  thing  to  go  alone  to 
the  byre  for  the  cow-milking.  The  farm 
lads  were  not  so  particular  to  have  company 
when  they  entered  the  stables  to  "supper 
the  horse." 

Yet  there  were  some  who  remained  alert — 
Roy  McCulloch  being  the  chief  of  these,  in 
his  lonely  Shiel  of  Loeii  Dee,  where  he  was 
left  in  charge  of  Adam  McQuhirr's  sheep  on 
the  Upper  Airie,  the  farm  which,  after  the 
death  of  Sandy  Ewan,  Aline's  brother  had 
taken  up. 

Also  a  certain  deformed  boy,  now  recovered 
from  his  "  accident "  and  beginning  to  run 
about  among  the  brackeny  knowes  and  round 
the  craggy  hummocks  at  the  badi  of  the  cot- 
house  of  Airie,  had  not  forgotten— much  less 
foi'given.  Few  in  these  days  saw  Daid 
ilcRobb  face  to  face.  Since  he  hiid  been 
taken  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Drnmfern, 
something  seemed  to  have  weakened  in  his 
head.  Even  to  Adam  and  Aline  he  w^aa 
never  quite  the  same  again— as  clever, 
cei-tainly — but  now  shy  m  a  wild  wood-thing, 
ever  ready  to  take  to  a  tree  or  dart  among 
the  bushes,  where  he  would  lie,  effaced  and 
lost  to  any  human  sight  as  long  as  it  pleased 
him. 

Daid  had  long  ago  abandoned  the  garret 
chamber  at  Aline's,  where  he  had  lain  so 

long.  But  whereas  since  the  assizes  he 
could  no  more  be  depended  upon  at  meal- 
time in  Aline's  dainty  parlour,  food  was 
conveyed  to  him  three  times  a  day  in  the 
barn  of  the  Gairie  farm.  At  first  Adam's 
wnfe  had  been  frightened  and  had  forbidden 
his  admittance  within  the  stack-yard  at  all. 
But  when  she  observed  that  this  made  little 
difference  to  Daid,  who  would  just  as  lief 
climb  in  at  a  wicket,  or  lie  hid  among  the 
piled  straw  or  the  machinery  of  the  thrashing- 
mill,  especially  when  her  son  Roderick  began 
to  play  with  curious  wooden  guns  and  cross- 
bows which  had  been  made  for  him  by  Daid, 
her  opinions  changed,  and  now  she  would 
even  take  out  to  "  the  Dutubie,"  with  her 
own  hands,  his  morning  platter  of  porridge, 
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or  set  apart  for  iiim  in  tlie  iiiiiklionsc  one  of 
the  great  ]>owts  of  oiirdH  wJiicli  be  loved. 

It  was  sometimes  eerie  work  enough,  how- 
ever, to  take  such  tilings  to  the  harii— 
especially  in  the  gloaming,  when  the  sheaves 
had  turned  a  deep  brownish  orange,  when 
the  shadowy  beams  overhead  were  pui"ple 
black,  and  the  door  wliich  opened  out  into 
the  orchard  gave  upon  a  sea  of  blue  swim- 
ming haze. 

"  Daid  !  "  you  would  cry,  with  the  bowl  in 
one  liand  and  the  fresh  supply  of  oat-cakes 
in  tlie  other,  warm  and  crisp  from  the  fire, 
lie  to  whom  you  spoke  could  not  answer  yon 
in  words.  *' 

'*  Daid — come  out,  good  Daid  !  " 

Then,  if  tlie  maimed  boy  were  in  good 
humour  and  nothing  fretted,  soft  as  a  bat's 
,wiug  fluttering  against  your  cheek  in  the 
twilight,  a  dark  form  would  appear  by  your 
Bide  without  a  sound  or  a  rustle.  A  hand 
pressed  your  arm  in  unspoken  thankfulness, 
and,  silent  as  a  shadow  shifting,  the  boy 
would  disappear  as  he  had  come. 

IJnt  it  was  otherwise  if  anything  had 
ruified  liim  during  the  day,  and  any  work 
done  about  his  hiding-place  tended  to  drive 
him  crazy.  At  the  sound  of  your  calling, 
there  would  ensue,  first  silence,  and  then,  if 
you  persiBted,  a  rustling  as  of  rats  among 
the  straw  of  the  great  shadowy  mow.  If 
you  called  a  third  time,  there  would  arise 
from  you  knew  not  where  the  strangest, 
faintest,  unearthlicst  whinny  of  mingled 
]>Tote3t  of  discontent,  wliich,  though  you 
were  bra^'e  as  "Wallace  and  of  stafure  like 
unto  Samson,  sufficed  to  make  you  set  down 
the  bow]  as  quickly  as  possible  upon  the 
earthen  floor,  and  take  yourself  off  to  the 
friendly  ingleside  of  tlie  farmhouse,  brisk 
with  the  hither-and-thither  of  kitchen  traffic 
and  human  with  t^e  hum  of  gossip. 

To  this  rule, ,  however,  there  are  two  cs- 
oeptiouB.  In  his  worst  moods  Daid  Avould 
mn  like  a  dog  to  Adora's  most  distant  call, 
and  when  none  could  find  him  about  the 
outliouses  of  the  Gairie,  his  sturdy  protector, 
Adam  McQuliirr,  by  whose  grace  he  remained 
where  he  was,  would  go  out  with  a  lusty  hail 
of  "Daid,  lad,  come  tliis  meenit  to  your 
parritch,  or  by  my  faith  '  I'll  be  aff  wi'  ye 
the  mornV  mornin'  to  the  lied  Judge  !  " 

Whereat,  though  he  had  lain  safe  in  mclie 
all  day  long,  Daid  would  instantly  appear, 
sitting  astride  on  some  outhouse  rigging,  or 
coming  up  through  the  shadowy  orchard 
trees  like  a  gigantic  crab. 

"  Daft  ?  Weel,  maybe,"  the  farmer  of 
Gairie  would  say,  in  answer  to  some  protesta- 


tion Jigainst  harbouring  such  "  vermin  " 
about  his  place,  "daft— but  no  that  \eri'a 
daft  1  There's  niony  i'  this  parish  wi'  their 
names  on  the  kirk-roll  wha  micht  learn  a 
lesson  fi-ae  puir  mishandled  Daid  !  An'  sae 
lang  as  the  craiLiir  does  nae  ill,  and  as  lang 
as  the  breath  o'  life  bides  in  Aidam 
McQuhirr,  the  hairmle^  hit  thing  will  no 
want  either  bite  or  sup,  an  auld  coat  to  cover 
his  nakedness,  and  twa-three  corn-sacks  to 
keep  him  warm  amang  the  strac  o'  the  barn. 
And  as  for  the  farm-la°ses  bein'  feared  to 
gang  their  gaits  for  Daid,  if  nanc  o'  the 
hizzies  gang  ony  waur  gate  than  Daid  will 
lead  them,  there  will  be  fewer  niistrystin' 
jobs  afore  the  Lowran  Kirk-session,  I  wot ! 
Hearken  ye  to  that,  ye  liempies ;  it's  your 
maister  tlmt's  speakin  ! " 

Thus  there  was  for  a  time  great  quietness 
over  the  parish.  The  troubles  of  the  past 
eighteen  months  had  well-nigh  been  for- 
gotten, except,  perhaps,  when  the  lierds  for- 
gathered on  the  hill  and  passed  tiie  news, 
smoking  their  pipes  at  some  dyke-bjtck. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  there  were  two  who 
knew  that  this  peace  was  only  on  the  surface. 
Hoy  McCuLloch  continued  to  dwell  in  tlie 
lone  shieling  by  the  lochside.  Every  night 
he  took  his  way  across  the  heather,  and 
always  in  one  direction — towards  the  Marches 
of  Barnharroch.  And  the  I'eaaou  why  Daid 
slept  so  much  in  the  barn  during  the  day  was 
that  he,  too,  kept  silent  and  sleepless  watch, 
all  night  and  every  night,  about  the  dwelling 
of  Adam  McQuhirr,  and  especially  about  the 
cottage  at  the  end  of  the  Gairie  loaning. 

These  two  knew,  what  most  had  forgotten, 
that  the  Tcitoi'  stiil  walked  in  darkness  upon 
the  moors  of  Lowran  and  Iknnanbrack. 
They  kept  watch  and  ward,  apart  from  each 
other  and  unknown  to  each  other.  Others 
might  be  troubled  with  a  passing  suspicion, 
which  was  as  easily  explained.  For  instance, 
when  Sharon  McCulloch  lost  an  occasional 
sheep,  he  loaded  his  shot-gun  and  set  it  behind 
the  door,  or  he  took  a  walk  with  it  under 
his  arm  up  the  waterside  and  among  the 
heathery  knolls  where  his  fiock  was  grazing 
on  the  short  succulent  hill-grasses,  or,  lower, 
with  their  heads  down  and  only  their  rumps 
showing  among  the  pretty  watereide  meadows. 

But  Sharon  saw  nothing,  save  on  one 
occasion  his  son  Eoy,  who  came  over  the 
dyke  like  a  deer  whom  the  hunters  pursue, 
and  whose  sharp  signal  whistle  caused  his 
father  to  throw  up  his  gun  just  in  time  to 
escape  a  charge  of  shot  that  might  have 
spoilt  Koy's  dyke-jumping  for  eyer.  - 

Sometimes  also  Adam  McQuhirr  grumbled 
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that  he  had  lost  a  sheep  or  two,  but  these  were 
at  his  lower  farm,  and  not  among  the  floeka 
which  were  committed  to  Roy  McCnUoch's 
care.  Nevertheless  there  were  "Egypt  folk 
about  "  to  bear  the  blame,  besides  es -soldiers 
returning  from  the  wars,  and  harvestmen 
from  Ireland,  the  straggling  advance  guard 
of  the  great  August  stream  of  scythemen 
going  towards  the  Engh'sh  harvests. 

"  There  is  no  saying,"  Adam  truly  re- 
marked, "  what  is  at  the  bottom  o't.  Ye 
see,  tliei'c's  a  natural  kindness  atween  a 
gaun  body's  hungry  belly  and  an  orra  sheep 
aff  the  hill.  We'll  be  hndin'  the  skin  au' 
ribs  o'  the  pair  beasts  in  some  iiioss-liole, 
I'se  warrant.  But  bless  me  !  in  my  day  I  liae 
aeen  a  man's  neck  in  danger  afore  my  Lords 
Justiciary,  and  it  shallna  be  for  the  sake  o' 
a  bit  wether  or  twa  that  Aidam  McQuhirr 
will  be  the  means  o'  bringin'  ony  mither's 
son  to  yon  awsome  place  !  " 

Meantime,  while  these  things,  covert  and 
overt,  drew  to  a  head  in  different  parts  of 
the  pai'ish  of  Lowran,  Strong  Mac  lived 
alone  with  the  wild  birds  and  the  sheep, 
nourishing  his.  soul  upon  the  Bible,  the 
poems  of  Burns,  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
and  a  curious  book  called  "  The  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson,"  by  an  author  of  whom 
Roy  had  never  heard,  but  whom  on  one 
page  he  took  for  a  genius  and  on  the  next 
for  an  idiot. 

And  Adora  Gracie  abode  in  the  cottage 
with  her  fatlier  and  Aline.  The  girl  was  in 
a  strange  frame  of  mind— fretful  with  others, 
sometimes  even  with  Aliuc,  inclined  to  snap 
her  father  into  silence  when  lie  began  his 
interminable  moralisings.  Adora  was  sick, 
that  was  clear,  and  tliei'e  was  none  to 
diagnose  the  trouble  that  was  upon  !ier. 

Certainly  she  could  not  do  it  herself. 
Aline,  with  all  a  gentle  woman's  penetration, 
lacked  experience  and  was  equally  at  fault. 
Adora  tried  a  book — several  books.  But 
with  all  her  clearness  of  vision  and  analytical 
power,  she  had  not  Roy's  stolid  masculine 
endurance  of  the  dull  drift  of  days,  the  use- 
less reduplication  of  hours  without  object  or 
solace  save  the  slow  boom  of  the  spinuing- 
wheej.  She  had  no  use  for  these  things  now. 
Her  soul  took  no  pleasure  in  them. 

Even  the  prospect  outside  offended  her. 
The  same  dull  humps  and  hillocks  to  be 
seen  from  the  door — the  gleam  of  silvery 
water,  the  waterlilies  white  and  golden  in 
the  little  cove  into  which  the  Pluckaniin 
water  brought  down  the  granite  sand,  the 
blue  barrow  of  Ben  Gairn  asleep  on  the 
horizon,    it  might  be  a  fair  place,  yet  to 


the  heart  of  the  eick  girl  its  very  beauty 
was  an  offence.  Surely,  after  all  her  labour, 
she  had  not  deserved  to  be  left  thus  ?  She 
had  broken  prison-bands.  Roy  McCulloch 
was  free.  Sidney  Latimer  had  done  her 
will.  Her  calculations  had  met  to  a  hairV 
breadth.  AU  had  gone  as  she  had  hoped, 
and  yet  she  was  not  content.  Had  she  not 
ai^ued  the  matter  out  ?  Had  she  not  seen 
the  end  from  the  beginning  ?  Did  she  net 
resolve  that  siie  would  keep  Sidney  Latimer 
at  a  distance  during  the  vovage,  and  set 
Roy  McCidloch  in  his  own  place  upon  her 
return  ?  She  had  set  ont  to  prove  to  these 
two  that  tiiere  was  something  better^  some- 
tliing  higher  than  what  was  called  love — the 
friendship  between  men  and  women  which 
is  able  to  say  :  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come, 
and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
swelling  waves  be  stayed  ! 

Though  she  did  not  know  it,  Adora  was 
working  out  an  old,  old  sum,  and  it  was 
pride  that  liud  made  her  go  wrong  from  the 
stiirt.  For  Love  is  humility.  It  is  not 
heralded  by  drums  or  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  Seldom,  even,  does  it  come  with 
observation.  Love  in  the  heart  of  man  or 
woman  is  not  magnificent,  imperial,  all- 
conquerant.  Neitlier,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  it  be  logically  apportioned  beforehand, 
resolved  upon  with  exactitude,  fenced  about 
with  clipped  hedges  and  formal  pale.s. 
Least  of  all  (as  old  Francis  Rooa,  in  bis 
"  Version  of  the  Psalms  in  Metre  "  hath  it), 
is  love  to  be  treated 

 W.-e  the  horse  or  mule 

W/iicA  do  not  iindt'i-iitand ; 
Whose  mouth,  ^cii  they  come  near  to  thee, 

A  bi  iilie  must  conimnud. 

The  door  of  Love's  palace  is  low.  And 
those  who  enter  there  must  go  upon  their 
knees. 


CHAPTER  XLTI. 

"  HOLT)  YOUU  TONOUB,  WOMAN  !  " 

Aline  saw  the  girl's  tronI)Ie,  and  her  nature, 
softly  persistent  and  clinging  like  her  native 
mists,  reached  out  to  find  a  remedy. 

Comfort  more  than  comparative  had  come 
to  the  little  house  at  the  loaning -end. 
Captain  Ebenezer's  steadfast  resolution  to 
receive  no  farthing  of  passage-money  had 
kept  intact  the  proceeds  of  the  schoolhcuse 
sale.  As  of  yore,  Adora's  industry  as  a 
spinner  was  the  pride  of  the  village.  Work 
flowed  in,  and  it  was  one  of  Adam  McQuhirr's 
crosses  that  she  would  take  fr^jn  him  no 
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more  than  the  stiitntory  price.  Jint,  in  a 
hundred  ways,  laboriously  kept  secret,  the 
ffood  man  saw  that  the  difference  was  more 
than  made  up  to  Aline  and,  through  her,  to 
Adora. 

Nevertheless  AHne's  mind,  anxiously  on 
the  track  of  her  friend's  imhappincss. 
traversed  the  whole  field  of  (nnwyddcd) 
human  experience  in  search  of  a  cause.  But 
how  should  she  succeed  when  Adora  herself 
had  failed  ? 

The  truth  was  that  of  a  long  season  Adora 
had  attempted  the  impossible.  A  man,  when 
Love  is  on  liia  probation,  may  for  a  time 
remain  in  a  pleasiiiif  state  of  uncertainty  as 
to  which  of  two  ^irls  he  is  in  love  with. 
But  from  the  start  a  woman  must  make  no 
mistake,  or  there  will  be  trouble.  For  her 
there  are  no  provisional  allotmenis,  no  First 
OffeTiders'  Act,  no  essays  without  prejudice. 
That  is,  for  a  good  woman,  to  whom  love  is 
not  all  self-love,  and  whose  idea  of  sacrifice 
is  not  that  others  must  be  sacrificed  to 
herself. 

But  Adora  had  frankly  attempted  the 
impossible.  Without  the  least  coquetry,  she 
had  tried  to  treat  Roy  and  Sidney  with  an 
absolute  equality.  Xay,  more  and  worse, 
she  had  attempted  to  keep  them  equal  in  her 
own  thought — a  thing  which  no  woman  can 
do  for  a  day  when  two  men  are  in  the  balance- 
scales  of  her  favour. 

Nevertheless  the  girl  had  a  heart,  and  the 
time  was  coming  when  that  heart  would  take 
the  relna  from  her  head  and  carry  her 
whither  it  would.  But,  though  near,  the 
time  was  not  yet. 

*         *         «         If  * 

It  was  the  centre  of  many  things,  that  cot 
by  the  wayside,  white  and  quiet,  Aline's 
innate  delicacy  showing  even  in  the  creepers 
upon  the  wall.  In  the  "  ben  "  room,  an  old 
man  was  reading ;  in  the  "  but,"  a  girl 
spinning  and  spinning  on  with  a  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes.  Slie  was  thinking  as  she 
span.  Aline  of  the  Silver  Hair  went  to  and 
fro,  thinking  also.  The  floors,  "  hut "  and 
"ben,"  were  scoured  like  a  dining -table. 
The  very  flat-irons  and  "  gauffres "  for 
Aline's  sweet  box-pleated  "mutches"  shone 
like  jewellery  on  the  walls.  Through  the 
windows  came  in  the  peace  of  valley  and  the 
spread  of  hill.  There  was  peace  in  the  sun- 
shine about  the  cottt^e  of  Gairie,  a  Sabbath 
rest  in  the  air. 

Yet  the  universe  of  Lowran,  its  strange 
histories  and  tragedies  centred  and  circled 
about  that  little  home  at  the  end  of  the 


Gairie  loaning,  where,  to  aii  outward  appear- 
ing. Peace  dwelt  as  of  vested  right. 

It  was  the  deepest  drowse  of  the  summer 
afternoon — July  from  verge  to  verge.  The 
little  house  sat  as  sweetly,  sunning  itself 
jiinong  its  flower-pots  and  clambering  white 
Ayrsl'.ire  roses,  as  if  it,  too,  wei'e  wont  to  be 
visited  as  only  a  larger  honey-bloom  by  the 
wandering  bee-folk  on  their  quests.  Two 
women  came  round  the  turn  of  the  Great 
House  avenue  and  so  down  the  brae  in  the 
direction  of  Lowran.  But  they  had  not 
the  intention  of  entering  the  village.  Their 
piith  led  through  tlie  rustling  green  silences 
of  the  policies  an<i  so  uUiniately  in  the 
direction  of  the  Gairie. 

As  they  came,  they  tiilked  one  to  the  other. 
"  It  is  a  liard  thing  for  a  lad's  mitlier  to  do," 
said  the  Lady  Lowran  to  her  companion, 
"hard,  indeed.  Purslane.  You  that  have 
neither  kith  nor  kin — neither  ancient  name 


Purslane  stirred  uneasily,  sighed  vaguely, 
and  laid  this  away  with  all  the  other  spurns 
that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
She  did  not  even  answer — a  rare  virtue  with 
Purslane. 

"  But  they  tell  me— I  have  it  from  the 
best  antiiority,  that  Balgracie  is  a  fine  place, 
and  a  brave  stocking-foot  of  siller  the  auld 
laird  had.  They  say,  too,  that  the  young 
laird  made  mony  a  pickle— no  that  he  was 
sae  muckle  younger  than  yoursel',  Purslane. 
But  this  was  the  way  o't — the  way  that  sic  a 
wealth  o'  siller  cam'  into  the  Hoose  o' 
Balgracie,  and  the  way,  too,  that  the 
Balgracies  are  some  far-off  kin  to  oursel's, 
the  Latimers  o'  Lowran." 

Whereat  Purslane  sighed,  a  little  wearily. 
She  had  heard  the  way  o't  so  often  during 
these  last  days,  with  all  the  pros  and  com 
discussed  and  digressed  upon  a  dozen  times 
over.  But  her  mistress  was  accustomed  to 
deal  faithfully  with  all  the  world,  except  only 
her  son,  and  now  she  noticed  at  once  her 
companion's  unwillingness  to  listen. 

"  Of  course,"  she  added  with  a  certain 
tartness,  "  it  couldna  be  expectit !  It's  only 
a  woman  o'  family  that  cares  to  keep  mind 
o'  sic  things.  But  ye  are  paid  to  listen,  and 
hearken  ye  shall.  In  the  auld  days,  there 
was  a  Balgracie  o'  Balgracie  that  married 
wi'  a  Latimer  o'  Lowran — wecl,  maybe  no 
exactly  the  Lowran  stock,  but  tlie  Threep-ma- 
Thrapple  branch— whilk,  ye  ken,  are  nearly 
as  guid.  For  it  was  Latimer  o'  Threep-ma- 
Thrapple  that  gied  the  second  Chairles  a  leg 
up  the  tree  after  Worcester '  dayj  and  wha 
has  the  preevilegesieo'bykaflSlO^K  King's 
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stirrnp  to  this  day  ilk  time  liis  Majesty 
gangs  by  Tlirufp-niii-Xlirapple  ligi^'atc.  And 
the  last  wba  git  the  leg  up  was  that  blfssed 
and  high-mighty  potentate,  the  present 
Priiiee  Regent.  He  was  gaun  by  Threep- 
ma-Tlirapple  on  bis  errands  (some  o'  them 
gye  queer  yins),  and  there  was  cor  cousin 
Threep  at  his  yett.  Bae  he  asked  the  Prince 
to  come  in  and  taste  a  drappie.  And  his 
Highness  seeing  Threep's  dochter,  a  honny 
bit  thing,  jiiikiu'  ahenb  his  shoulder,  thought 
that  maybe  lie  micht  do  waur.  And  when  he 
was  ready  to  gang  on  ^ain,  there  was  Threep 
ready  to  haud  his  royal  stirrup,  according  to 
tlie  auld  tenure  o'  his  ancestors'  lands.  But 
when  Threep,  wba  ye  ken,  is  as  roond-ln.'!lied 
like  a  Tester  pear,  an'  gye  short  i'  the  puff, 
gied  the  hoise  to  put  his  Majesty  —  his 
Highness,  ]  mean— i"  the  saddle,  the  Prince 
fiegent,  wiia  is  nac  licbt  wecht,  brak  through 
and  cam  ker-ichcl.'op  to  the  grund  !  And 
ere  he  gat  gathered  up,  a'  his  lords  cam' 
rinnin'  to  help  him,  and  there  was  pnir 
Threep  standing  \vi'  his  mooth  open  like  a 
roan  pipe  in  a  drought,  no  kennin'  what  to 
do  !  And  says  his  Highness  to  him,  says 
he:  '.Laird  o*  Threep-ma-ThrappIe,  if  your 
ancestor  had  gi'en  mine  nae  better  a  leg  up 
on  the  day  o'  Worcester  fecht,  its  little  likely 
that  1  wad  hae  been  here  this  day  I  Fetch 
me  a  kitchen  chair  ! ' 

*'  Thongh  Guidness  kens  what  he  had  to 
do  wi'  the  maitter  !  For  there's  precious 
few  draps  o  Stuart  bhiid  in  him,  or  ony 
amang  ti)e  crew  o'  them  !  " 

To  this  interesting  family  reminiscence 
Pm'slane  had  appeared  to  listen  with  her 
naual  attention.  It  was  not  more  than  the 
five-hundredth  time  she  had  heard  it,  and 
she  would  dearly  have  liked  to  ask  at  what 
date  his  Royal  Highness  the  J'rince  Regent 
was  in  Scotland,  but  instead  she  only  inter- 
jected a  question  designed  to  bring  Mrs, 
Latimer's  scattering  ideas  to  a  point. 

And  sae  ye  hae  made  up  your  mind  that 
Sidney  shall  mairry  the  Doininie's  lass  ?  " 

This  was  said  sadly  and  dispassionately, 
with  the  air  of  one  wiishing  his  hands  of 
innocent  blood  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 
The  old  Lady  of  Lowran  tossed  her  head. 

"Purslane,"  she  said  imtably,  "it's  little 
that  ye  ken  aboot  the  anxieties  o'  a  mither, 
wi'  a  son  o'  auid  descent  and  landed  estate, 
wide  in  acres,  but  sair  shrunken  in  siller  an' 
consequence,  though  by  nae  faut  o'  his  " 

"Then  I  tak  it,"  rasped  Piiralane,  "that 
Sidney  Latimer  o'  Lowran  is  to  mairiy  the 
dochter  o'  the  dnickcn  Dominie  wha  was 
pitt«n  oot  o'  his  place  for  bein'  incapacitate 


before  the  Pi'eshytcry.  Weel,  mistress,  T'm 
but  a  piiir  body,  1  ken,  and  as  ye  say,  hae 
nae  landed  estate,  lint  I  hae  my  ain  proper 
pri<le,  and  1  wad  raither  see  my  son,  if  1  had 
yin,  bendin'  his  back  in  a  ditch— aye,  or  wi' 
a  musket  ower  his  shooder,  mairchin'  again' 
the  enemies  o'  his  country,  than  that  ony 
i)airn  o'  mine  should  sae  sair  bemean  himsel' 
to  mate  beneath  liis  degree  !  " 

This  fixed  in  the  moment  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Lady  of  Lowran. 

"  Purslane,"  she  cried,  "ye  are  an  insolent 
ill-bred  woman,  and  as  soon  as  ever  we  enter 
the  door  o'  Lowran  Hoose,  ye  shall  get  your 
fee  and  your  leave  I  The  maid  is  a  gnid 
maid.  Naebody  has  a  woi'd  to  say  again 
lier.  She  it  was  that,  o'  her  ain  accord, 
thinking  hersel'  to  lie  but  what  she  seemed 
to  be,  forbade  my  son  the  door,  and  has 
kee'[)it  him  to  bis  word — wliat  tliink  ye  o' 
that  ? '' 

"  What  think  I  o'  that  ?  "  cried  Purslane 
sarcastically.  "  T  think  that  in  my  young 
days  that  was  the  very  way  to  mak  a  man 
think  three  times  mair  o'  a  woman  than  he 
did  before  !  Put  I'm  auld,  and  I  am  stupil 
(or  ye  gie  uie  tlte  name  o't),  and  maybe 
lassies  that  cunningly  flout  and  men  that 
foolishly  follow  are  changed  since  then. 
Heclj,  sirs !  it  will  be  a  sair  change  in 
Lowran.  But  withoot  doot  ye  ken  best. 
Ye  are  the  mistress,  and  wha  else  should  ken 
if  ye  dinna  ?  " 

"Purslane,  the  lilv-e  o'  ye  for  impertinence 
I  never  did  see !  "  cried  the  old  lady.  "  I  for- 
bid ye  to  speak  o'  my  dochter-in-law — in 
ony  siccan  fashion  " 

"  Bide  a  wee,"  said  Pnrslane,  mildly 
persistent.  "  Surely  ye  w  ill  gie  the  lass  the 
chance  of  sayin'  'No'  ?  But  maybe  that  is 
altered,  loo.  There's  heaps  o'  new  fashions 
since  you  and  nie  wci'e  young," 

Mrs.  Latimer  disdained  this,  her  mind 
being  occupied  witli  higher  things. 

"  And  ye  wad  venture  to  suppose  that  a 
maid  wi'  siccan  a  reputation,  and  clever,  that 
has  ga'en  a'  the  road  to  Spain  to  bring  a 
puir  lad  hame  to  his  mither  and  his  duty — 
and  after  bidin'  wi'  him  in  the  same  ship  for 
weeks,  will  no  mairry  him  when  he  speers 
ber  ?  Certes,  she'll  be  prood  to  get  the 
chance." 

"  Ay,"  said  Pux'slane  drily  ;  "  she  fetched 
him  hame,  truly  ;  but  it  was  to  save  anothcT 
man's  neck." 

'J1ie  old  lady  stamped  her  foot  and. 
catching  her  companion  Jjy  the  arm,  shook 
her  with  a  senile  lOUtlffi^tdO^SaiC 

"  Hear  ye  1 "  she  cried.  "  Gan^ame  wi'  ye 
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and  bide  till  I  come  to  pay  ye  jonr  wage. 
I'll  hae  nae  mair  to  do  wi'  a  woman  that  can 
think  siccan  thochts.    Back  wi'  ye  !  " 

"  No  one  foot,  niistross,"  said  tlie  iiidoiiiit- 
abie  Pursbine.  "  Misbrcss  Jjatimer,  ye  are  iioC 
tit  to  bring  liame  a  dozen  o'  hens'  eggs  in  a 
basket,  iet  alane  a  wife  to  your  son.  Wlieii 
ye  gang  hame,  T  will  gang.  Neither  later 
nor  earlier.  And  after  that  we  can  talk  o' 
feein'  and  leavin'." 

The  Lady  of  Lowran,  recognising  the 
futility  of  prolonging  the  discussion  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  cottage  of  Aline 
McQuhirr,  contented  liereelf  with  saying  : 
"  Noo,  hear  ye  this,  Kebecca  Pui-slane  ;  ye 
hae  had  yonr  say,  I  liae  borne  yonr  ill- 
regulated  tongue,  speaking  concerning  things 
that  ye  keti  naething  aboot.  Noo,  either 
bide  here  by  the  dykeside,  or,  if  ye  come 
ben  where  I  am  to  speak  my  mind  for  my 
sou's  honour  and  happiness,  hold  your  toil,  m, 
wo  man ! " 

And  as  she  turned  to  tap  genteelly  within 
Aline's  rose-shaded  porcli,  be  it  recoi-ded 
that  the  ot)edient  Purslane  took  her  mistress 
at  her  word,  and  held  her  tongue  with  the 
tips  of  her  finger  and  thumb,  while,  under 
the  pretext  of  adjusting  iier  dress,  her  feet 
beneath  tlie  widow's  weeds  danced  a  little 
contniuelious  dance,  quite  unbecoming  her 
years  and  general  deportment. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

BALffBACm  OP  EALftRAOIE. 

"  Madam,  your  servant.  Will  you  be  pleased 
to  enter  ? " 

Aline's  greeting,  chill,  yet  full  of  the 
simple  equality  which  a  consciousness  of 
good  family  lends  to  the  demeanour,  was 
mixed  with  just  tlie  right  amount  of  Scottish 
deference  to  the  feudal  superior  on  whoso 
lands  she  lived.  Still  there  was  a  ring  of 
defiance  in  the  old  lady's  voice  which  passed 
unnoticed  save  by  Adora,  who  was  listening 
from  within  to  the  unwonted  sound  of 
visitors  at  the  cottage  door. 

The  girl  was  at  her  work  as  they  entered. 
The  window  stood  open,  and  the  air  came 
pleasantly  off  the  water.  Aline  had  been 
about  to  make  the  tea,  and  the  lid  of  the 
caddy  was  raised.  "  The  mortal  sin "  was 
what  Adora  called  it.  For  upon  some 
consciences,  tea  bought  at  a  price  above  the 
means  of  their  possessors  can  weigh  heavier 
than  aU  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Blessed 
m  the  last  days  shall  these  be  !  And  Aline 
carried  her  tea-caddy,  honestly  and  simply, 


"  to  a  throne  of  grace,"  as  something  which 
might  affect  her  eternal  future. 

"  Blessed  are  ihe  pure  in  heart,  for  thty 

shall  see  God.'''' 

Donalil  Clnicic  was  supposed  to  be  reading, 
but  he  had  dozed  over,  with  the  easily 
coming,  easily  disturbed  sleep  of  old  age. 
The  steaily  whoo-whoo  of  Adora's  spinning- 
wheel  was  tile  music  that  soothed  him,  and 
he  awoke  from  dreams  of  walking  hand  in 
hand  with  one  long  dead,  by  the  rivers  of 
water.  It  was  beside  the  Water  of  Leith 
that  he  and  she  had  walked,  that  landlady's 
daughter  who  had  cost  him  so  much.  But 
in  his  dream  the  frowsy  froth  of  Canoninills 
again  ran  crystal-clear  over  sands  of  silver, 
the  trout  swam  red-speck!ed  in  the  amber 
pools,  while  from  the  green  bank  they 
watched  tlicm  hand  in  hand,  he  and  the 
landlady's  daughter— over  whose  head  the 
twenty-year-old  turf  was  growing. 

Small  wonder  that  Donald  Graeie  woke 
up  with  a  start,  or  that  the  book  slipped 
from  his  knee.  He  was  young  Donald  Bal- 
gracie  again,  and  in  the  moment  his  ancient 
manner  returned  to  hini.  He  rose  and, 
setting  chairs  for  the  ladies,  stood  erect 
before  them  till  they  were  seated.  Then  he 
remembered  that  he  was  in  Aline's  cottage, 
and  he  turned  to  her  apologetically.  But 
the  old  gentlewoman  had  vanished.  For 
the  request  of  tlie  visitors  had  been  that 
they  might  see  Mr.  Balgracie  and  his 
daughter. 

Aline  went  out  and  sat  on  the  knoll 
behind.  But  even  through  the  bright  haze 
of  the  summer  afternoon,  a  vague  uneasy 
feeling  of  being  secretly  watched  drew  her 
down  to  the  roadside,  along  which  the  hay- 
carts  were  passing,  and  she  could  hear  the 
men  chattering  bo  the  girls  on  the  hayricks 
down  in  tlic  meadow.  But  she  kept  fur 
enough  away  from  the  cott^e,  for  Aline 
was  no  keyhole-listener. 

Within,  Adora  had  simply  ceased  lier  toil 
upon  their  entrance,  accepting  the  compli- 
ments of  the  Lady  of  Lowran  with  a  bow. 
If  her  father  had  forgotten  the  road  from 
the  House  of  Muir  and  the  words  that  had 
been  spoken  there,  she,  for  one,  had  not. 
The  Oleuch  of  Plackamin  rose  before  her, 
and  she  heard  the  words  :  "  You— yon  alone 
have  bewitched  him  !  He  left  me  to  seek 
the  Strange  Woman  1  Give  him  back 
to  me  !  " 

So  Adora  bowed,  as  only  a  woman  on  the 
defensive  can  bow  to^nother-  And  she 
stood  still  in  hiei  .^e^C^K^^^t^ow,  wait- 
ing.   Whenever  it  was  a  mattfi*  of  the  head. 
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none  was  tuore  completely  armed  at  all  points 
than  Adora  Gracie.  She  was  not  excited  by 
her  unusual  visitors.  Her  pulse  went  ne\'er 
a  beat  the  faatcr.  She  was  not  even  angry, 
for  anger  mars  the  judgment,  liehind  the 
smooth  young  brow,  Adora's  brain  lay  cool 
and  ready,  and  her  lips  never  so  much  as 
paled,  only  firming  themselves  a  little  to 
speak  to  the  enemy  in  the  gate. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Lady  of  Lowran. 
Her  brain  was  per\  erse,  her  will  contrary, 
her  judgment  nil ;  but  within  her  she  had  a 
woman's  heart,  with  all  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  And  ao  in  a  way  she  was 
Adom's  match  and  more.  Instinctively, 
therefore,  she  took  the  only  line  with  the 
girl  that  would  have  compelled  her  to  listen 
to  Sidney  Latimer's  mother  with  any  degree 
of  sympathy  or  e^'en  patience. 

The  Lady  of  Lowran  began  in  that  clear 
semi-Biblical  English  which  Scots  folk  of 
every  degree  still  used  on  any  occasion 
recognised  as  important.  "I  beg  you  to 
listen  to  me  for  a  moment,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  spoken  diings  wliich  arc  beyond  pardon. 
But  1  was  a  worauii— out  of  myself,  seeking 
a  son  lost  to  rae,  an  ordy  son,  in  whom  wa;; 
my  life.  I  do  itot  ask  you  to  pardon,  bnt 
only  to  forget— to  pass  from  them.  At  such 
times  one  is  apt  to  speak  words  that  are  but 
as  wind.  Let  them  be  as  wind — and  forgive 
an  old  woman  I  " 

This  was  said  with  considerable  dignity, 
and  it  was  Donald  Gracie  who  answered. 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  said  the  old  Dominie 
courteously,  "  to  what  madam  refers.'' 

It  was  the  simple  truth,  but  Mrs.  Latimer 
took  it  for  the  natural  refinement  of  the 
born  gentleman — a  quality  which,  truth  to 
tell,  it  would  have  been  long  before  she  had 
noticed  in  humble  Donald  Gracie,  the  village 
schoolmaster. 

"  It  is  good  of  you  to  say  so,"  said  the 
Lady  of  Lowran  ;  "  but  only  what  I  would 
have  expected  from  Mr.  Balgi-acie  of  Bal- 
gracie." 

At  the  word  the  Dominie  half  rose  from 
his  chair,  while  his  face  flushed  up  with  a 
strange  scared  look. 

"  Madam,"  he  began,  his  voice  suddenly 
tremulous,  "you  have  addressed  me  by  a 
name  which— a  name  I  do  not  claim  any 
connection  with.  My  name  is  Gracie.  May 
I  ask  who  informed  you  that  I — that  the 
name  you  used  ?  " 

Rapidly  increasing  agitation  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  finish  his  sentence.  Adora 
moved  to  his  side  and  made  him  sit  back  in 
his  armchair. 


"You  forget — I  lieard  yon  state  the  fact 
yourself,  Mr.  Balgracie,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  But,  truth  to  tell,  we  were  all  of  us  some- 
what out  of  ourselves  on  that  occasion,  and 
'hiaybe  more  was  said  than  you  or  I  would 
care  to  stand  by.  At  least,  1  speak  for 
myself.  Let  that  go.  But  pardon  me  if, 
in  calmer  mood,  I  ask  whether  you  are  in- 
deed Donald  Balgracie,  the  son  (rf  sometime 
Archibald  Balgracie  of  Balgracie,  and  the 
brother  of  the  late  William  Balgracie  of 
that  ilk  ?  " 

The  eyes  of  the  old  DoiTiinie  flashed  fire. 
He  rose,  tremulously  holding  on  to  the  arms 
of  his  chair  and  steadying  himself  by  the 
mantelpiece. 

"  The  late  ?  "  He  almost  screamed  the 
words.  "  Did  you  say  '  the  late  '  William 
Balgracie  of  Balgracie  'i  " 

Mre.  Latimer  nodded  with  the  satisfied 
air  of  one  who  is  the  first  to  convey  an 
important  piece  of  news. 

"  William  is  dead — my  brother  William  !  " 
he  said.  Then  with  a  spasm  of  remembrance 
transpoited  from  days  very  far  in  the  past, 
he  murmured  :  *'  He  w;is  kind  to  me— some- 
times. He  cut  me  switches  out  of  Balgracie 
Wood.  They  were  of  willow,  and  I  wanted 
them  to  play  horses  with." 

"  But,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  you  yet 
understand  fully  the  position,  of  affairs,"  said 
Mrs.  Latimer.  *'  I  have  under  my  hand  a 
letter  from  a  lawyer  in  Edinburgh,  which 
says  that  your  brother  William  died  without 
heirs,  and  that  you  " 

She,  in  her  turn,  did  not  get  time  to  finish. 
The  Donn'nie  suddenly  shot  erect.  The  bent 
old  shoulders  straightened  themselves.  The 
head  was  thrown  back,  and  the  nostrils  filled 
out. 

"  Then  /  am  Balgracie  of  Balgracie,"  he 
said.  And  letting  go  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
he  paced  the  floor  of  Ahue's  little  "ben" 
room  with  some  of  the  v^vb  of  youth 
suddenly  come  back  to  his  shrunken  form. 
Then,  as  rapidly  recalling  himself,  he  asked 
the  ladies'  pai"don  with  a  pleasant  antique 
grace. 

"  When  these  thiiigs  arrive  late  to  a  man," 
he  said,  smiling,  "  they  make  liim  forget 
his  nuinnci's.  I  liope  "  (he  added  the  words 
with  his  hand  upon  liis  breast)  "  that  on  a 
future  occasion  I  may  have  the  ple^ure  of 
receiving  you  elsewhere — more  fittingly — in 
the  home  of  my  ancestors — if,  upon  a  fitting 
occasion,  you  will  do  me  that  honour." 

Then  it  was  that  Adora  interposed,  speaking 
for  the  first  time. 

"You  are  sure,  madam,"  sh^,said,  "that 
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"He  rose  and,  settiag  chaira  for  the  ladies,  stood  erect  till  they  were  seated." 


what  you  say  is  true  ?  Oilierwise  it  were 
cruel  to  play  witli  tlie  weaknesses  of  an  old 
man.  Neither  of  us  lias  heard  anything  of 
this  ;  but  if  you  will  state  plainly  what  you 
know  to  me,  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful  to 
jou." 


The  old  l;iily  took  from  her  pocket  a  letter. 

"My glasses,  Purslane,"  slie  said, searching 
in  her  side-pocket.  She  had  to  pull  np  her 
stiff  skirt  of  flowered  siik-to  do  it^and  as  she 
groped  vainly,  hkd»saE)yKliQ£d^t@;  kindly 
human  feeling  come  into  her  breast  towards 
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the  woman  who  in  her  horn-  of  p;iiii  had 
most  deeply  iiisulted  her. 

lUit  the  jiksses  were  not  to  be  found, 
and  so  Mrs.  Latimer  was  compelled  to  rehite 
generiilly  the  purport  of  the  hiwyer's  letter 
to  whom  she  had  applied  for  information. 
It  ran  as  follows  :  Mr.  William  Balgracie  whs 
dead.  He  haj  lost  a  great  deal  of  monej 
in  his  latter  days  through  unfortunate 
speciilatioiis,  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
had  to  some  extent  impaired  thd  estate 
which  hia  father  had  transmitted  to  him ;  bnt 
as  to  that,  nothinff  «definite  was  yet  known.- 
He  had  lived  a  very  strange  irregular  life/ 
and  had  died  intesfcate.-  Heirs  had  been 
advertised  for,  but  so  far  none  had  been 
forthcoming.  However,  if  Mrs.  Latimer 
knew  of  anyone  likely  to  benefifc',  they 
should  apply  at  once  to  Messrs.  McEniglit 
and  McMuth,  WriCera  to  the  Signet,  at  their 
office  in  Parliament  Close,  Edinburgh. 

Adora  heard  as  it  were  witU  fehchanted 
eai-8,  that  took  in  the  words,  biit  left'  the 
meaning  knocking  vainly  without.  Even 
then  it  was  to  her  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 
"  Balgracie  of  Balgracie,"  and  her  father 
stj'utcing  about  as  if  the  word  were  Init  aii 
appendage  of  the  family  name  !  Nevertheless 
she  had  a  question  or  two  to  ask.  And  hrst 
of  all,  cue  of  her  father. 

•'  ]8  anght  of  this  true,  father  ?  "  she  said.- 
"And  if  so,  why  have  you  never  told 
me  ? " 

The  Dominie  hung  his  head,  suddenly 
halted  ia  mid-stride. 

"  There  were  reasons.  You  were  very 
young,"  he  said.  "And  afterwards  you  did 
nut  believe  when  I  told  you.  /  do  not 
blame  ijou !  " 

He  sighed  as  he  uttered  the  last  words. 

"  Then  you  are  really  a  rich  man's  son," 
she  continued,  "and  may  be  heir  to  an 
estate  " 

"  If  this  be  true;  as  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt,  I  am  both,"  said  the  Dominie,  not 
without  a  certain  dignity.  He  had  never 
expected  it ;  but  now,  when  the  thing  came 

upon  him  hi  a  nionieiit,  everything  seemed 
as  if  it  could  not  have  happened  otherwise. 

Then  there  Hashed  through  Adora's  heart 
a  strange  mixed  feeling.  If  it  wei"e  so,  if 
they  were  indeed  rich — and  a  little  would  be 
riches  to  lier— she  could  repay  Aline.  She 
could  make  it  up  to  Captain  Sinclair,  to  the 
brave  Adam.  She  could  take  Daid  away 
from  all  the  trouble  and  provide  for  him 
a  new  life — somewhere  where  he  could  be 
cared  for,  and  uot  let  run  wild  like  a  beast 
oa  the  hills. 


There  rcTiiained  Sidnev  Latimer  and  Roy 
McCuUoeli. 

Ah!  what  of  them?  "What  difference 
would  her  father's  position  anti  her  heirship 
(tlie  word  was  as  strange  to  Adora  as  the 
thing)  liave  on  these  two  ?  First  of  all,  and 
she  thought  it  as  she  looked  at  his  mother, 
it  would  put  her  on  an  equality  with  Sidney 
Latimer.  The  reason  she  had  given  for 
Sidney -not  visiting  at  her  father's  hoiise 
wdald  immediately  disappear.  Difficulties 
wtyaid  be  resolved.  But  did  she  wish  them 
to  he  removed  ?   Ah!  there  was  the  question. 

Remained  Roy  McCuUoch.  What  of 
him  ? 

,  And  at  that  moment  something  sent  a 
sudden  cliill  shudder  through  Adora's  body. 
At  every  step  she  was  being  forced  nearer  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  And  one  of  tlie  roads 
seemed  easy  and  open  —  that  which  led 
directly  to  the  Glreat  House  of  Lowran. 

But  the  other  ?  Ah  !  that  was  harder ;  but 
there  were  hearfcsome  blinks  upon  it,  too, 
sunlight  and  shadow  cunningly  intermixed, 
drifts  of  shower  and  bursts  of  glorious  light. 
The  wide  arch  of  the  sky  was  lifted  above  it. 
The  path  led  over  purple  moors  on  which 
one  could  breathe,  aud  a  man  used  to  walk 
by  her  side  along  it — one  whoso  presence 
she  had  never  yet  lacked,  yet  never  been 
grateful  for,  all  her  life.  That  road,  which 
now  seeUied  to  be  barriered  against  her,  led 
to  the  House  of  Muir. 

And  lo  !  for  the  firat  time,  the  girl's  heai-t 
threatened  to  overwhelm  her  head  in  a  tide 
of  feeling  she  had  never  known  the  like  of 
before.  A  voice  she  had  never  heard  began 
to  speak  with  her,  somewhere  deep  down, 
and  would  not  be  put  to  silence. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Till}  NAM.B. 

The  Lady  .of  Lowran  and  her  far-seeing 
companion'  Purslane  took  the  way  homewai"d 
through  the  warm  mid-afternoon  silences. 

About  them  the  broad  skirts  of  the  avenue 
trees  spread  like  crinolines,  alreiidy  losing 
their  first  spring  freshness  of  attire,  and 
taking  on  the  dull  sage-green  which  is  the 
livery  of  fullest  midsuuiiner. 

They  did  not  talk  much.  Purslane  was  inly 
pleased  with  the  success  of  her  man(i!uvre8, 
and  now  occupied  herself  in  pretending  the 
necessary  sulks.  At  the  hrst  clash  of  eyes 
the  Lady  of  Lowran  had  recognised  that 
with  Adora  as  SJdis^fcyiiifeiiQgtfild  have 
one  at  Lowran  who  would  meet  aud  possibly 
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master  her  afc  her  owu  weapons.  But  wiis 
it  equally  certain  that  even  it"  Sidney  asked, 
Adorn  would  accept  him  ?  Ah!  Mrs.  Latimer 
was  a  fond  mother,  and  the  thought  that 
any  vvoniaii  born  of  woman  coukl  long;  resist 
lier  son  had  not  once  occurred  to  her. 

To  Pui-slane  and  her  mistress  thus  pro- 
gressing silently  homeward  there  entered 
a  third— a  woman  who  rushed  distracted 
tlirou^'h  the  bruslnvood  m\t\  burst  upon 
ttiem  with  flying  footsteps  and  tlie  cr;isln'n^ 
of  niiderbriish.  The  Lady  of  Lowcan  and 
PuralanG  started  back.  The  companion 
screamed.  And  small  wondei'.  For  it  was 
a  time  wben  the  aftermath  of  legend  con- 
cerning undiscovered  crime  still  predisposed 
the  more  nervous  sex  to  scream  a  little  when 
a  plate  dropped  or  a  rabbit  scatted  quickly 
across  the  path  m  front  of  them. 

"  Quick,  quick  1  Oome  with  me  !  "  cried 
the  woman.  8he  was  panting,  her  hands  on 
her  breast.  "  I  was  sent  to  fetch  you.  Jona- 
tlian  must  speak  with  you.     He  is  dying." 

And  in  her  haste  and  eagerness  she  clutched 
Purslane's  arm  a  little  above  the  wrist. 

"  Hands  off  an  honest  man's  wife  !  "  cried 
the  widow.  "  I  have  heard  of  you,  woman  ! 
Wiiat  has  happened  to  Jonathan  Grier? 
Answer  me  !  " 

For  the  moment  the  woman,  a  dark  gipsy- 
faced  quean,  on  the  boi"derland  between 
reckless  youth  and  battered  womanhood, 
took  no  notice  of  the  insult. 

"  Ay,"  she  said,  looking  at  the  pair 
before  her,  and  ye'U  be  Mistress  r-atiiner 
o'  Lowrait.  I  have  been  at  the  House  to  seek 
ye.  Tiiey  sent  ino  here.  Come  wi'  me.  Jona- 
than is  dying,  I  tell  ye.  He  lias  had  a  stroke, 
and  he  canna  die  easy  till  he  has  spokeu  with 
you — with  you  first,  mistress,  and  with  your 
son  afterwards.   He  bade  me  bring  ye  baith." 

"Who  are  you,  woman  ?  "  demanded  the 
Lady  of  Lowrau,  "and  what  have  you  to  do 
with  Jonathan  Grier  ?  " 

"  What  has  any  woman  to  do  with  a  dying 
man,"  cried  the  woman  with  some  ]>oint, 
''  but  to  bring  him  tiuit  which  will  let  him 
die  happy,  without  tlie  guilt  of  blood  on  his 
soul  ?  But,  if  the  thing  concerns  you,  my 
name  is  Lizbeth  Dearborn." 

The  face  of  the  Lady  of  Lowran  whitened, 
but  all  the  same  she  turned  at  the  word,  and 
the  three  women  took  their  way  hurriedly 
through  the  policies  towards  the  cottage  of 
the  chief  gamekeeper.  Poor  Lizzie  Dear- 
born, the  hunch  of  tashed  ribbons  in  her 
lustreless  black  hair  waving  this  way  and 
that  in  mockery,  would  run  a  little  way  on 
in  front ;  and  then,  as  if  bound  by  a  promise 


not  to  return  without  her  companions,  she 
wonld  turn  back  again  to  hasten  their  march. 

Jonathan  Grier's  cottage  was  placed  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  Lowran  policies.  A  high 
wall,  all  that  remained  of  the  enelusure  of 
the  former  deer-park,  protected  it  ou  one  aide. 
Behind,  a  great  sombre  clump  of  spruce  firs 
cast  a  blue-black  barrier  of  shadow.  The 
river  ran  in  front  and  made  a  pleasam 
murmm-ing,  if  the  three  women  bad  had 
any  ears  wlierewith  to  listen  to  the  summer 
silences.  Dragon-flies  darted  hither  and 
thither,  the  red  and  tlie  green  together,  in 
matrimonial  and  artistic  complement,  and 
also,  lower  down  on  the  water-edge,  the  blue 
and  the  orange. 

Everywhere  without  was  tlie  still  in- 
different beauty  of  Xature  ;  within,  a  man 
suddenly  stricken  down  in  his  pride  and 
snlBciency.  Ageing  a  little,  but  still  prodigal 
of  strength,  Jonathan  Grier  had  in  a  moment 
fallen  helpless,  as  if  the  finger  of  God  bad 
touched  him.  In  the  simple,  terrible  speech 
of  the  jilaee  and  time, he  liad  "had  a  stroke." 

It  was  his  left  side,  and  there  was  little 
hope,  the  doctor  had  said.  But  he'  must 
speak  to  the  Lady  of  Lowran,  he  himself 
reiterated  even  to  weariness,  otherwise  he 
could  not  die  at  ease.  The  gamekeeper  was 
lying  on  a  bed,  roughly  undressed,  the  coarse 
day-shirt  he  had  had  upon  him  cut  away 
from  the  neck.  But  the  sheet  that  was 
drawn  across  his  breast  was  clean  and  cool — 
an  island  of  freshness  in  that  chamber  of 
guns  and  pipes  and  masculine  disarray. 
Over  the  mantelpiece  a  cheap  looking-glass 
bought  at  a  fair,  and  framed  in  gaudy 
ribbons,  obtruded  a  strange  note  of  dis- 
cordant colour.  There  was  also  a  liddie,  with 
all  the  strings  broken,  hanging  against  the 
waU;  but  the  caae  was  smashed,  as  if  some- 
one had  put  his  foot  throi^h  it  in  a  fit  of 
anger  or  drunkenness, 

"  Set  the  leddies  chairs,  Lizzie,"  said  the 
sick  man,  in  that  strange  whisper  which  the 
dying  use— hoarse,  and  yet  restrained,  as  if 
there  were  someone  waiting  in  the  next  room 
whom  they  did  not  wish  to  summon  too 
quickly.  "  Noo  gang  oot,  LiKzie,  but  bide 
by  the  door.    Let  nane  come  in." 

"God  be  thankit !  here's  the  maistcr  ! 
They  hae  keepit  their  word  and  sent  for 
him,"  said  Lizzie  Dearborn  at  that  moment. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  Sidney  Latimer  who 
passed  the  window  as  she  spoke. 

"Well,"  he  siiid  to  the  woman,  with  a 
reassuring  briskness  which  his  countenance 
belied,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  Jonathan  ? 
1  heard  he  had  a  bad  turn  in  ^  woods — a 
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touch  of  tlie  sun,  likely.  Has  the  doctor 
been  here  ?    Is  he  well  enough  to  see  me  ? " 

The  woman  did  not  answer,  but  motioned 
the  lau'd  with  her  band  to  enter. 

"  Mother  ! "  he  cried,  seeing  Mrs.  Latimer 
sitting  by  the  bedside,  with  Purslane  some- 
wliat  nearer  the  door  on  the  other  side. 

Mrs.  Latimer  made  a  gesture  requiring 
silence  ;  Jonathan  drier  was  struggling  for 
utterance  ;  Sidney  Latimer,  instantly  recog- 
nising that  the  gamekeeper's  case  was  far 
more  serious  than  he  bad  anticipated,  went 
softly  up  to  the  bed.  The  sick  man  moved 
hia  hand  in  instincfive  salute.  It  was  the 
habit  of  a  lifetime. 

"  I  hope  this  is  nothing — that  you  will  be 
about  again  in  a  day  or  two,"  said  the 
young  man.  Jonathan  Grier  smiled  bitterly. 

"Better— yes,  better  than  the  other!" 
he  nuirmured,  still  in  that  same  low,  lioarse 
whisper.  Then  with  a  sudden  movement  he 
thrust  his  contorted  face  forward.  "Better 
than  to  go  about  kennin'  that  tliere  may  be 
a  knife  waiting  for  ye  ahint  every  dyke. 
Better — aye,  better  a  heap  than  that  I  " 

'*  What*  is  it,  Jonathan  ?  "  said  his  master 
gently.    "  What  has  been  disturbing  you  ?  " 

"  Have  I  been  a  faithfu'  servant  to  you 
and  youra— ay  or  no  ?  Answer  me  that," 
said  the  gamekeeper. 

Sidney  nodded.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
.thought  Jonathan  Urier's  fiilelity  to  the 
family  might  have  been  even  in  overplus. 

"  I  have  striven  to  serve  you  according  to 
the  thing  I  could,"  he  continued.  "  At 
times,  maybe,  wrongously.  But — when  I'm 
ga'en,  I  hae  ae  thing  to  ask  o'  you,  Sidney." 

"  And  what  is  that  ? "  said  the  young 
man,  in  his  quietest  tones,  for  he  feared 
what  he  was  about  to  hear. 

"  Ye  saw  that  lass  at  the  door  ?  "  said  the 
stricken  man.  "  Ye  hae  seen  her  afoi'e.  She 
has  her  fauts,  Guid  kens,  and  a'  folk  here- 
away ken  tliem.  But  dinna  ootcasfc  her 
a'thegicher.  That  helps  neither  man  nor 
woman,  least  o'  a' — woman  !  Mony  is  the 
time  puir  Leezie  has  saved  me  frae  death. 
Even  1100  she  is  watchin'  oot  yonder  araang 
the  black  spruces,  that  I  may  hae  time  to 
speak  the  word  in  pence  to  you,  and  at  the 
last  mak  a  gentle  end. 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  repeating  himself  as  if 
the  words  pleased  him,  "  mak  a  gentle  end. 
No  that  I  deserve  it.  1  liad  as  guid  a  mither 
as  ony  in  the  land— ye  mind  her,  mistress  ? 
She  aye  tliochtmickle  o'  you.  And  atscliule 
I  was  a  l)rave  guid  learner,  and  jnist  special 
in  the  Scriptures  o'  the  Auid  and  New  Testa- 
ments.   1  could  spell  every  word  in  the  Buik 


frae  ledd  to  ledd  !  *  Ay,  I  could  spell 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  and  be  never  feared. 
An',  Lord  1  when  I  think  on't,  mickle  guid  it 
has  done  me.  And  then  a'  the  texts  I 
learned  never  gied  my  conscience  the  skart 
o'  a  preen.  The  ministers  preach  that  they 
do,  and  maybe  it's  true  wi'  some  folk.  A'  I 
can  say  is,  me  they  never  bothered.  Na,  no 
emu  noo !  Though  'gin  there  were  time  I 
could  gie  ye  rare  blauds  o'  Scripture,  frae 
'  In  the  beginning '  to  yon  awsome  bit  i'  the 
Revelation  about  the  dogs  and  the  idolaters 

and  the  murderers  bein'  sent  withoot  1 

*  «  *  «  « 

"  Open  the  window,  sir,  an  it  please  ye.  I 
can  see  the  well  frae  liere.  Thank  ye. 
There  was  a  troot  that  loupit.  Did  ye  notice  ? 
That's  Tailie.  I  caa'ed  him  that  because  he 
lias  a  split  tail  like  a  blackcock.  I  wadna 
put  him  an  ounce  under  a  pund  and  a  half — 
a  grand  troot,  Tailie  !  But  it's  no  worth 
buskin'  a  flee  for  him  the  day,  sir  ;  the  water 
is  ower  clear  for  him  to  tak.  But  if  ye  were 
keen  o't  and  if  there  was  a  chance,  it  wad  be 
wi'  the  Grey  Drake  that  ye  wad  nick  him." 

So  the  gamekeeper  wandered  on,  passing 
from  one  thing  to  another,  no  one  daring  to 
interrupt  him. 

"  Ay,  it's  feU  bonny,"  he  wOiispered, 
shading  his  eyes  from  the  light  to  look  out 
of  the  window  ;  "and  if  a'  tales  be  true,  it'll 
be  ocht  but  bonny  wliere  I  am  gaun,  Spealc 
jri'  the  mininter  ?  Na,  I  thank  ye,  sir.  A 
heathen  man  hae  1  leevit  for  lifty  odd  years 
on  the  earth,  and  what  for  should  I  mak  a 
mock  and  an  insult  o'  the  Almicbty  to  His 
face,  and  me  to  stand  afore  Him  maybe 
before  the  sun  is  set  ?  Na,  na,  I  thank  ye, 
sir.  It's  kindly  thoclit,  I'm  no  denyin'-— 
and  the  custom  o'  the  countryside.  I'orbye 
the  doctor  is  a  very  decent  man  and  a  guid 
curler.  Though  he  can  fish  nane— and  1 
quastion  whether  he  kens  the  way  to  lieeven 
a.  wliit  better  than  me.  Na,  na  ;  as  the  tree 
faa's,  sae  maun  it  lie.  The  Buik  I  learned 
frae  as  a  laddie  says  sae.  And  Jonathan 
Grier  lias  fa'en  — aye,  fa'en  as  an  auld  aik 
faa's  i'  the  saf t  land  o'  the  forest — that  has  a 
brave  spread  aboon,  but  nae  grip  beneath. 
And  sae  maun  be  lie — sae  maun  he  lie  !  " 

After  this  the  gamekeeper  remained  silent 
for  a  wliiie,  till  Sidney  Latimer,  fearing  that 
he  might  not  have  time  to  speak  at  all  what 
he  had  on  his  mind,  ventured  to  remind  him 
that  there  was  somctliiug  which  he  had 
desired  to  tell  them. 

The  gamekeeper  put  the  hand  which  was 
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"  '  Write,  sir,  write ! ' " 

yet  untouclied  of  tlie  paralysis  to  his  brow.  "  tbaiik  the  Lord— cluaii  o'  tlic  Bhedding  o' 
Then  takintr  it  down,  he  looked  at  it  cnrionsly  hlnid.  Yet  it  has  been  sail'  entangled  wi' 
and  long.  tiie  i)Inid-sheddor.    I  am  no  denyin'  tliat. 

"  It   is    dean,"  he   said    thoughtfully.      Yet  will  1  not  teil  you  his  name — lest  my 
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curse,  ibe  four  I  biio  carrieJ  in  jny  lieart 
every  hour  and  day,  pass  to  you.  Yes,  I  am 
tlie  man  wha,  at  l)runiferii  Assize,  wadiia 
declare  Koy  McCuUoch  guiltless  of  the  bluid 
of  Muckle  Sandy  Ewau.  Yet  I  kenned 
different.  There  is  paper  on  that  shelf. 
There — t!ie  powdcr-ilask  is  lyiu'  on  .  it. 
Ink?  There's  some  i'  the  trance — no,  in 
the  aumrie.  Ye  hae  a  pen  ?  Then  write  as 
I  bid  ye,  for  ye  are  a  lawyer,  or  should  be, 
and  I  will  sign — a'  but  the  name — I  cauna 
tell  the  name.  I  niauu  inak  shift  to  write 
the  name  mysel'  on  a  iihico  apiirt.  And 
after  I  am  deid,  ye  slii^ll  fi-ie  it  to  the  Sherra., 
and  he  will  ricbt  the  iuiiocent.  For  Roy 
McCulloch  is  an  innocent  inaii,  and  was 
rigliteously  acquitted,  Ihougli  1  wadna  gie 
my  voice  for  bim.  But  I  bae  paid  foi'  it 
since — oh,  that  wullcat !  that  ettcrcap  !  that 
son  o'  perdition  !  That  ever  I  had  ocbt  to 
do  wi'  him  !  I  had  been  a  deld  man  hing 
syjie,  had  it  no  been  for  poor  Lizbetli  ther^j 
—  Lizbetli  Dearbitrn.  that  ilka  body  can  lin<l 
a  stane  by  every  dykei^ide  to  throw  at. 
"  Write,  sir,  write  ! 

"  I,  Jonathan  Grier,  gamekeeper  upon 
Lowran  for  tiiirty  years,  being  about  to  die 
and  gangiu'  fast  to  my  account,  but  wishing 
no  back-castings  when  I  am  gane,  do  hereby 
declare  (that's  the  lilt  o't  ?)  that  Roy 
McCulloch  is  guiltless  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  Ewan,  though  I  held  to  the 
contrar'  in  the  jury-chamber  at  Drumfern. 
And  it  happened  this  wise  and  no  other. 

"  Sandy  Ewan  was  angered  at  Roy 
McCulioch,  and  me  a.nd  Anithcr  saw  our 
chance  to  wile  the  siller  oot  o'  hinj.  (Eh  | 
but  he  was  tlie  bitter  w^eed,  ^fuckle  San<iy  I) 
He  wad  pay  to  hae  Roy  McCulloch  charged 
wi'  sheep-steaiiu',  and  either  Imng  or  trans-' 
ported.  Weel,  we  managed  to  get  Roy 
pitten'  i'  the  gaol ;  and  when  that  was  dune, 
we  were  to  gang  and  claim  the  firet  o'  thq 
siller  frae  him.  Sae  it  was  me  that  listened 
at  the  room  door  in  Boreland,  a  loiided  gun 
in  ray  band,  wi'  Dickie  Dick  and  his  mate 
lyiu'  trcmhlin'  in  the  next  cliaumcr  till  they 
shook  a'  the  hoose,  as  Weel  wo  kenned,  fov 
we  had  seen  tliein  gang  in.  A  guid  job  it 
was  for  them  that  they  werena  called  upon. 
Then  Muckle  Sandy  put  us  alT  wi'  fair 
promises.  He  hadna  the  siller  — anither 
time— the  job  wasna  finished  yet.  So,  seein' 
that  nociit  was  to  be  made  o'  bim  there,  wi' 
his  cotmen  hearkenin'  wi'  their  lugs  at  the 
keyhole,  we  cam  oot  as  yin  o'  us  had  gaed 
in,  by  the  lang  window  into  the  garden.  By 


{To  be  concluded.) 


and  by  Sandy  followed — to  look  roond  the 
place,  he  said.  And  tliere,  lookin'  ower  the 
yett  into  the  (ilebe  Road,  he  saw  the  twa  o' 
us  speakiu'  thegithcr,  me  an' — Him  that  I'll 
no  name  !  And  wi'  that  the  great  black 
anger  cam  sudden  upon  him,  and  he  up  an' 
ordered  m  to  gang  aff  his  farm.  Then, 
being  sair  disappointed  and  in  want  o'  siller, 
there  were  some  sliai-p  answers.  When  a' 
on  a  sudden  Sandy  puts  up  his  hand  to 
strike.  It  wasTia  mc  lie  struck.  Weel  for 
him  had  it  bcjn.  But  I  saw  t!ie  bricht  steel 
Hash — and  the  next  I  kenned  was  Muckle 
Sandy  Ewan  lying  at  my  feet  wi'  a  knife 
hafted  sax  inch  in  his  throat ! 

That's  a'.  I'll  sign  it  and  write  the 
Name  o'  the  man  if  ye  fold  it,  sir,  and  sair 
obleeged  to  you  I'll  be.  And  maybe  ye 
will  mind  that,  sinner  as  I  am,  it  wasna 
a'thegither  for  the  silier  that  I  was  led  into 
this  o't,  but  because  I  had  a  notion  that — 
that  if  Roy  McCulloch  was  out  o'  the  road — 
ye  micht  maybe  get  mair  o'  your  ain  way 
wi'  a  lass  that  ye  thocht  muckle  o'.  Ay, 
sir,  I  thank  ye.  There  ye  hae  it,  all  and 
b.ile,  the  confession  o'  .ronatiiau  Oricr,  a 
dying  man,  and  yin  that  asks  Oidy  to  be  let 
gang  in  peace  to  bear  the  reward  of  the 
iniquity  he  has  wrocht. 

"And  thank  ye  again,  sir,  and  yon,  madam. 
Ye  will  find  a'  the  aceoonts  richt,  and  the 
week's  wage,  the  siller  to  pay  the  foresters, 
is  in  the  far  drawer  to  the  left  hand.  And 
I  meant  ye  nae  ill,  Maister  Latimer,  what- 
ever I  intended  to  ither  folk.  I  was  first 
day  an'  last  your  faithfu'  servant.  Sao 
maybe,  oot  o'  your  kind  heart,  yo  wdllna  let 
puir  Li/.zie  starve.    Thank  yc,  sir." 

Then  in  the  corapletest  silence  of  the 
afternoon  there  fell  three  taps,  light,  distinct 
and  clear,  on  the  green  glass  of  the  little 
leaden  window  above  the  sick  man's  head. 

Jonathan  Grier  started  up,  balancing  hira- 
gelf  on  his  still  untouched  arm  and  thigh. 

"  No,  no  !  "  he  cried — shouted  rather. 
"  Mercy,  mercy !  I  never  mentioned  ony 
Name  !  I  swear  it  !  Maister  Latimer,  ye 
will  bear  me  oot,  ye  will  swear  to  that ! 
Dimia— dinna  blame  it  on  a  dying  man  !  " 

Ilis  face  contorted  itself.  A  thread  of 
foam  showed  grey  at  the  lips. 

With  a  loud  sudden  clang  that  jangled  all 
nerves,  the  ribbon-wreathed  mirror  fell  on 
the  flagged  floor  and  smashed  into  atoms. 
Something  rattled  like  a  wheel  on  gravel, 
and  Jonathan  Grier,  murderer's  accomplice 
and  faithful  servant,  fell  back — dead! 
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THK   Al-FltOACH    TO  THAFALOAK  HOUSE. 


IVTEAR  the  little  villii^e  of  Downton, 
|\  some  few  miles  from  Salisbury,  iti 
the  centre  of  one  of  tlioae  beantif  ally 
uuduliitiiig  piirks  whidi  are  only  to  be  found 
suri'onnding  the  seat  of  an  Englisli  a)untry 
goiitleinaii,  stands  the  home  of  Lord  Nelson, 
presented  to  the  f^reat  Admiral's  descendants 
by  a  grateful  country  to  perpetuate  the  name 
nf  his  trriiatest  victory. 

Trat'iilirar  is  one  of  those  "stiitely  homos 
of  iingland  "  which  have  no  comparison  in 
other  conntries,  corabinin<f  with  all  its 
dignity  an  irresistible  air  of  homeliness  that 
makes  the  visitor  feel  quite  at  ease  within 
its  walls.  The  genuine  and  thoughtful 
hospitality  of  both  the  mistress  and  master 
of  the  house  do  much  to  aid  the  siUTonnd- 
ings  in  awakening  tliis  feeling  in  tlie 
fortunate  guest  who  finds  himself  beneath 
their  roof. 

Passing  through  the  liandsome  entrance- 
hall,  witii  its  trophies  of  arms  which  were 
returned  to  the  Admiralty  in  1806,  after  tlie 
war,  we  proceed  to  the  "  Nelson  Eoom," 
in  which  have  been  placed  several  relics  of 
of  the  great  Admiral. 

Unpretentious  though  the  apartment  is, 
one  cannot  look  around  it  withont  being 
struck  by  the  weiilth  of  interest  which  it 
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contiiins — an  interest  appealing  to  every 
English  man  or  woman  the  wide  world  over. 

Tlie  first  group  of  relics  consists  of  the 
bed-sofa  used  on  board  the  P^ictory—A 
plain  and  by  no  means  seductive-looking 
conch — on  which  Nelson  rested  tlie  night 
before  Trafalgar.  On  this  sofa  stands  one 
of  his  telescopes  and  a  tray,  while  beside  it 
a  place  is  found  for  a  small  table  with 
circular  indentations  for  plates — the  original 
form  of  "fiddle" — evidently  used  when  the 
vessel  was  unsteady.  This  table,  too,  con- 
tiiins an  extremely  valuable  presentation  cup, 
to  be  described  more  fully  later.  Next  the 
table  we  come  to  Nelson's  armchair,  its  right 
arm  pjidded  with  silk,  lined  with  hay,  upon 
which  he  used  to  rest  the  stump  of  his 
nuitiiatol  arm. 

This  was  left  by  the  then  Captain  Hardy 
(to  whom  the  present  Lord  Nelson's  grand- 
father, (icorge  Anson  Thompson,  had  been 
a  friend  on  board  his  yacht)  to  the  present 
Lord  Nelson's  aunt,  Isabella  Thompson,  and 
was  taken  out  of  the  Victor//  in  1805,  to  the 
house  of  his  grandfather  in  Oliapel  Row, 
Porteea,  as  an  interesting  letter  which  my 
host  showed  me  proved.  The  sofa  was  left 
to  Lord  Nelson  by  his  gpaiidniotbar,  and  the 
telesco^ie  given  tJ6'hT^ht'!l)y^T>iey45^a&t  Atkin- 
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SOTI,  soil  of  liis 
godson.  Over  tlie 
sofa  liaiig  two  very 
interesting  pictures 
of  the  Admiral,  the 
upper  and  larger 
one  being  a  paint- 
ing by  the  Italian 
painter,  Gnzzardi, 
executed  by  hini 
for  the  King  of 
Nuples,  with  the 
French  ship 
V  Orient  blowing 
up  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nile  in  the 
rear.  An  inter^t- 
ing  peculiarity  of 
this  canvas,  which 
has  been  exhibited 
in  London,  is  that 
the  AdniiraPs  hat 
is  placed  at  the 

back  of  his  bead,  in  order  to  expose  t!ie 
wound  in  his  foreiiead  ivhich  he  received 
during  the  battle.  The  smaller  painting 
beneath  is  a  head  and  bust,  taken  by  A.  W. 
Devis,  who  was  the  assistant-surgeon  on 
board  the  Victory,  showing  the  peculiar  fact 
that  he  wore  a  green  shade  over  his  good 
eye. 

There  is  a  second  sofa  in  the  room,  whicii 
was  left  to  Lord  Nelson  by  Admiral  Hocking, 
and  is  very  similar  to  the  other.  It  (.■anie 
olT  tiie  and  the  bloodstains,  whicli 
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are  stili  visible,  are  reminders  of  the  ampu- 
tation of  ]m  arm  after  the  battle  of 
Teneriffe. 

Beliind  the  cup  and  over  the  tray  are  two 
very  unique  prints— one  representing  the 
positions  of  the  Admiral's  ships  and  those  of 
the  enemy's  in  going  into  the  engagement  at 
Trafalgar,  the  other  being  a  delineation  of 
Nelson  holding  a  council  of  war  witli  his 
captains.  Among  the  names  of  tlie  latter, 
which  are  set  out  in  tiie  print.,  jire  those  of 
Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Cluirles)  liuilen  and 
R  ea  r  -  Ad  m  i  r  al 
Lord  Northesk. 
An  interesting 
anecdote  is  told  of 
these  two  officers. 
Being  on  the  same 
vessel,  BuUen  was 
dissatisfied  at  the 
pace  at  which  they 
were  going  into 
action  at  Trafalgar, 
and  smarting  evi- 
dently under  a 
feeling  of  disap" 
poiutment  against 
Northesk  for  not 
crowding  on  more 
sail,  went  up  to 
him  and  blurted 
out — 

One  of  us  two 
is  a  coward  ;  but, 
(by  God  !  it's  not 
Charles  'Bulleu  ! " 
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Wbiit  Rear- Admiral  liOrd  Northesk  replied, 
history  does  not  relate. 

Hanging  on  one  of  the  walls  is  a  \gvj 
powerfully  executed  pencil  drawiiij^  of  the 
Admiral,  with  a  Avealth  of  character  in  the 
face,  taken  by  Simeon  de  Kestel  in  1801, 
and  brought  to  him  at  Piccadilly  a  few 
days  before 
he  sailed 
under  Parker 
for  Copen- 
hagen. 

The  cup, 
by  no  means 
the  least 
interesting 
relic  of  the 


group,  IS  a ' 
massive  and 
h  and  some 
piece  of 
plate.  It 
w  a  s  p  r  0  - 
sen  ted  to  the 
Adiiiiral,  as 
aeenircpiccc, 
a  f  t  c  I'  t  li  c 
biittlc  uf  tlic 
Nile,  by  the 
English 
merchants 
trading  in 
the  Levant 
at  the  time, 
and  at  his 
dcatli  was 
willed  to  liis 
eldest  sister, 
the  present 
Lord  Nel- 
son's grand- 
mother. The; 
inscription 
runs  thus : — 

Presented 
io  ihe  Ri'jlit 
H  0  n  b  I  e  . 
Rear  -  Ad- 
miral Baro)(. 
Nelson  of  the 
Nile  by  the 
Govfirnor  and  Company  of  Merdumis  of 
England  trading  into  ihe  Levant  seas  hi 
commemoration  of  the  Ghrious  Victory  ob- 
tamed  by  his  Lordship  at  the  month  of  the 
Nile  on  the  firs!  of  Auuu^t  17i)8  and  on 
vhich  ever  memorahle  day  hy  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  a  French  squadron  superior  to  his 
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own  he  restored  to  His  Majesty's  Arms  Ihe 
Dominion  of  the  iVeditfrranean  and  to  the 
British  MerrlimUs  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient  and  valuable  trade  to  Turkey. 

Above  the  inscription  is  a  circlet  of 
wreaths  chased  on  the  chah'ce,  and  within 

each  wreath 
is  inscribed 
the  name  of 
the  c  0  m - 
mander  and 
wliat  liap- 
pcned  to 
the  vessel. 
Thus  :— 


Le  Franhlin 
80  Giins 
800  Mm 

Adml. 
Blanqwt 
Tahen. 

Flanking 
the  cup  in 
onr  illustra- 
tion stand  a 
pair  of  very 
h  an  d  some 
vases,  mod- 
elled from 
])ictiircs  of 
t  li  e  t  i  m  e, 
while  the 
rear  is  t^dien 
u]i  with  the 
title-deeds  of 
the  family 
titles.  Earl 
Nelson  of 
Traf  a  Igar, 
Viscount 
Merton  of 
Traf  a  Igar, 
and  IJitron 
Nelson  of 
the  Nile. 
Immediately 
behiud  the 
cup,  the 
seals  at- 
tached  to  these  deeds  are  to  be  found,  in 
their  round  tin  cases. 

The  space  above  the  fireplace  is  occnpied 
hy  a  liandHOme  silver  overmantel,  while  a 
crescent  above  it  contains  the  words  of 
Nelson's  innnoi'tal  signal,  "  England  expects 
every  man  will  do  his  duty,"  in  letters  of 
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j^old,  tlie  flags  deiiotin^^  each  word  being 
beautifully  depicted  below  it.  In  the  centre 
of  the  overmantel  the  eye  rests  upon  xx  small 
mirror  which  was  on  board  the  Vkiory  at 
the  battle  of  Ti'afalgaf :  and  on  the  mantel- 
piece itself,  flanked  by  two  plates  which  were 
med  in  the  Admiral's  service,  are  two  finely 
executed  Wedgwood  medallions. 

Close  to  this  we  come  upon  an  interesting 
table,  the  support  of  a  large  glass  case,  in 
which  is  seen  a  caref  nlly  designed  model  of  the 
ol<l  mast  of  the  Virforij,  sliowing  the  wounds 
it  received  at  Ti-afalijar.  Tlie  masts  of  the 
vessel  are  now  of  steel.  On  the  same  table 
lies  a  volume  entitled  :  "  A  Treatise  on  Ship- 
building and  Navigation  by  Murrys  Murray," 
with  the  earliest  signature  of  the  Admiral 
extant,  upon  the  flyleaf.    It  reads 

Horatio  Nelson— Lowesto/t  1777 


mrST   OF   NKI.80S    IIY    HiASZ    TIIAIXKU  ANIJ 
M  AIT  H I A  S    K A  NaON. 


OVEIIMAN  J'KT.     SHOWING     TllK     SIGNAL,     "  KNGI.ANU 
EXI'ECTS  KVEKY  MAN  Wll.I,  DO  HIS  DUTT." 


and  was  WTitten  when  he  was  a  lieutenant 
on  board  that  vessel. 

While  I  was  inspecting  this  table  of  relics, 
the  present  Lord  Nelson  told  nie  a  very  good 
anecdote  which  will  bear  repeating. 

It  appears  that  he  was  on  a  visit  at 
Aberystvvith  some  years  ago,  and  an  old 
lady,  hearing  he  was  in  the  t(jwn,  went  to 
(church  with  the  express  intention  of  seeing 
liim.  Asked  how  she  would  know  him, 
she  replied — 

"  Oh,  easily,  because  he's  only  got  one 
arm  ! " 

One  corner  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a 
glass-topped  stand  which  the  jn-esent  ownei- 
keeps  jealously  locked.  This  contains  some 
pncclcss  mementos  of  the  gi'oat  sailor.  The 
stand  is  fittingly  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
old  Victory,  and  contains,  among  other 
articles,  the  Admiral's  gold  Nile  medal, 
which  he  always  wore  ;  the  seal  he  used  at 
the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  for  which  he 
sent  on  shore,  instead  of  using  a  wafer,  to 
show  that  "  he  was  not  in  a  hurry  "  ;  a  lock 
of  his  own  pigtail ;  a  handsome  miniature  of 
him ;  and  that  interesting  relic  known 
as  the  "Lady  Hamilton  locket."  A  small 
oval  trinket,  it  contains  on  one  side  a  minia- 
ture of   Lady  Hamilton,  surronnded  by 
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cur  I'ltKSKNTKU  ItY  THIC  KNtil.lSII  M  mtCIl  ANTS  TItAIIIXG  IN  TIIK 
LKVANT,  TO  TlllC  ArnriUAL,  Al'TKIt  THK  BATTl-E  OK  THK  NILE; 
OTIIEK    VA8KH    MOIlKI.I.Iil*    FROM    IMCTUilKS    AT  THK   TIMB!    AT  TIIK 

HACK,  Ti 'I' [,]■:- 1  )!■;[■: I >s  ov  Tiiii  iamii.v. 


lirilliantR,  while  on  the  back  are  inscribed 

wurda— 

L(idi/  Hamilton^  from  Horatio  Nehon,  1796. 

The  luckut  evidently  contained  in  tlie  first 
irisbaiiue  a  foek  of  hi:^  hair,  ami  the  side  of 
the  crystal  is 
scored  where 
t  li  i  s  w  a  s 
hii  r  r  i  ed  1  y 
gouged  out. 
The  romantic 
part  of  the 
idfair  is  that 
tliislocketwas 
niiearthed  in 
an  old  cnri- 
osity  sliop  at 
Rnissela  by  a 
jieiifcleman,  a 
(J  a  p  t  a  i  n 
Molynenx, 
from  whose 
possession  it 
came  into 
that  of  the 
present  I-ord 
Nelson. When 
one  veiiiem- 

beivs  the  sad  eiiil  oi  ]M)or  Kmtna.  Hamilton, 
and  to  MhaC  straits  she  was  I'odnced  in  her 
hitter  days,  tiie  triidiet  tells  its  owu  painful 
story.  Our  illustmtiou  shows  a  letter  of  the 
Admiral  in  the  rear  of  these  i"elics. 

Mention  ninst  also  be  made  of  a  large  glass 
cabinet  which  coutams,  among  otlicrthings,  a 
part  of  the  Admiral's  private 
lojr,  written  np  })efore  the 
buttle  in  ]8()5,  toLCether 
\vith  a  letter  to  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, dated  :  Victor//  at  Sen, 
Ma.'/  1  (;///,  hsor,,"  and  is 
addressed  to  "  Mp  dearest 
Lull/  Hamilton.^''  Tlie 
subject  of  the  epistle  is 
the  taking  his  '*  adopted 
daughter,"  Iloratia  Nelson 
Thompson,  from  under  the 
guardianship  of  Mrs.  Gibson, 
her  nurse,  and  placing  her 
under  thatof  Liiily  Hamilton. 
In  t.!iis  case  is  also  to  he 
seen  a  sailor's  charm,  (;on- 
sistiug  of  a  brass  medallion 
of  the  Admiral,  with  an 
anchor  surrounding  it,  worn 
smooth  with  friction  against 
some  poor  fellow's  breast, 
who  doubtless  considei'cd  it 


a  safeguard  against  all  the  dangers  of  the 
deep  and  the  enemy.  Tliree  faded  stars, 
very  old  and  frayed,  which  the  Adnn'ral 
wore  upon  his  coat,  complete  the  cont^jiUs 
of  the  case. 

Amongrit  the  pictures  whicli  adorn  the 

walls,  several 
of  which  we 
have  already 
referred  to, 
there  are 
two  with  a 
peculiar  his- 
tory. One  is 
H  quaint 
coloured 
ilhistrationof 
the  Admiral, 
Lady  Hamil- 
ton, another 
gentleman 
and  a  dog 
crossing  the 
w a  b  e  r  at 
Merton  in  a. 
boat.  The 
otliei',  a  most 
cnriousprint, 
was  bough  t 
by  the  present  Lord  Nelson,  in  Salisbury, 
ipiite  accideTitally.  Fa(aal  resemblances  in 
this  to  those  in  the  foi'nicr  ])ieture  there 
are  none,  but  Lord  Nelson  discovered  by 
a  careful  comparison  that  the  print  was 
intended  to  represent  the  Admiral  strolling 
with  Liidy  Hamilton   and    the  identical 
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dog  pictured  in  the  foriner  one.  The 
points  that  led  to  this  discovery  were, 
first,  that  in  tliis  print,  the  Admiral  wore  a 
plaiu  black  coat,  a  custom  of  liis  while  on 
shore ;  secondly,  the  figure  of  the  lady, 
which  was  so  iii  accordance  witli  the  well- 
known  figure  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  to  admit 
of  no  doubt ;  and  finally,  the  markings  of 
the  dog,  which  on  careful  scrutiny  were 
found  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  dog 
in  the  former  picture.  In  the  handsome 
dining-room,  too,  several  objects  bearing  on 
the  same  subject  attract  our  attention,  among 
them  a  copy  of  the  well-known  portrait  of 
the  Admiral,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
St.  Jumes's,  and  anotlier  less  known.  This 
portrait— the  first  ever  taken — depicts  Nelson 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  ho  was 
captain,  and  in  the  background  is  the  port 
of  a  South  Amei'ican  town.  Executed  by  a 
French  artist,  this  canvas  was  exhibited  with 


the  otlier  valuable  paintings  in  Lord  Nelson's 
powsesi^ion,  at  the  National  Gallery.  The 
other  is  the  beantiful  Ini-^t  which  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  ditiing-room  table.  This 
was  executed  at  Vienna,  in  ISDl,  by  Franz 
Thaller  and  Matchias  Ranson. 

Passing  througli  a  corridor,  one  notices  a 
presentation  wheelbarrow  and  spade.  Accord- 
ing to  the  inscription,  it  was  presented  to  the 
present  Countess  on  Feb.  3rd,  1864,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  cutting  the  first  sod  of  tiie 
Salisbury  and  Dorchester  Railway. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Nelson 
relics,  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  tliere  are  in  the  possession  ot"  Mr.  J. 
Griffin,  the  well-known  naval  jinblisher,  and 
a  magistrate  of  the  Borough  of  Portsmouth, 
some  very  interesting  coins,  eighty  \n  number, 
known  as  the  "Nelson  guineas,"  which  formed 
the  contents  of  the  Admiral's  wallet  at  the 
time  he  was  shot  on  board  the  Vidory. 


THINGS. 


f^ROWN  people  do  not  seem  to  know 
^    Things  happen  ot  themselves; 
That  books  walk  off  just  when  you  want 
them. 

And  Jars  fall  down  from  shelves. 


"flow  did  my  damson  jam  get  here? 

I  put  it  on  the  topmost  shelf." 
It's  veiy  simple  to  understand, 

It  climbed  down  by  Itself. 


I  cannot  keep  things  in  their  place. 

However  hard  I  try. 
They  hide  themselves  or  break  themselves. 
To  unknown  corners  betake  themselves. 

Of  course  you  never  see  them  do  it. 

For  things  are  very  sly. 

FLORENCE  WmfCM 


By  henry  HARLAND,* 
Author  of  ''  The  GardinaVs  Snuff  Box,'^  etc. 


"V^TE  were  walkin*;  in  an  embroidery, 
YY    my  phiiosopiiio  friend  and  I— an 
*  '     embroidery  of  si<;lit  and  scent  and 
sound.    We  were  walking  in  Kensington 
trardens,  on  a  morning  in  May. 

Before  us,  inviting  us,  stretched  long 
avenues  of  greenswai^,  still  wet  with  dew, 
sparkling  in  big,  fantastic  patches  of  sun- 
shine, darkling  in  crisp  masses  of  shadow, 
dotted  by  many  newly  shorn,  sheepish-looking 
sheep.  Over  our  heads  the  sky  was  scintillant, 
of  the  tcnderest  English  blue,  and  great,  lazy, 
wiiitc  clouds  floated  luxuriously  in  it— white, 
yet  iridescent,  with  pale  rose  and  pale  violet 
reflections.  About  us  the  trees,  those  im- 
perial trees,  clad  in  sumptuous  new  foliage, 
almost  seemed  to  mimic  the  clouds  in  the 
fulness  and  softness  of  their  outlines  ;  whilst 
every  vista  was  bedimmed,  enriched,  by  that 
wonderful  pearl-dust  into  which  the  smoke 
and  mist  of  London  are  transmuted  when 
they  reach  the  Gardens.  And  then  there 
were  the  birds :  blackbirds  and  thrushes, 
repeating  and  repeating  the  seif-same  songs 
they  have  sung  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world — things  of  beauty  that  have  never 
passed  into  nothingtiesa ;  blackbirds  and 
thrushes,  sometimes  a  robin,  Bonietimes  even 
a  wren,  and  always,  of  course,  sparrows, 
sparrows,  sparrows — those  shrewish  plebeians 
of  their  kind. 

I,  in  a  moment  of  unrestrained  enthusiasm, 
cried  out:  "It  is  an  embroideiy— an  em- 
broidery of  sight  and  scent  and  sound  !  " 
■  "  It  is  very  nice,"  my  philosophic  friend 
assented,  beaming  amicably  upon  it  through 
his  spectacles  ;  "  it  is  very  nice  indeed.  The 
greensward  is  green,  the  sheep  are  sheepish- 
looking,  the  flowers  are  flowery,  the  sky  is 
skyey,  the  clouds  are  like  whipped  cream. 


*  Copyright,  1903,  by  Henry 
United  States  of  America, 
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There's  a  visible  agreement  between  the 
names  of  things  and  their  appearances  wliich 
satisfies  our  brute  instinct  for  eongruity. 
However,  my  remarks  are  made  without 
prejudice  to  the  scene  about  us.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  scene ;  and  to  place  my  approbation 
of  it  beyond  cavil,  I  intend  to  remain  here 
and  enjoy  it  till  hunger  drives  me  home  for 
luncheon.  It  is  a  beautiful  instance,  with 
these  smiling  lawns,  benignant  oaks,  and 
cheerful  colours,  of  what  a  charming  pet 
Nature  may  become  when  man  has  got  his 
foot  firmly  planted  on  her  neck.  There  are 
many  foolish  people  who  will  boast  to  you 
that  they  are  Nat nre- lovers.  In  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
thousand  the  person  who  asseverates  his  love 
for  Nature  merely  proves  that  he  is  pro- 
foundly unacquainted  with  her.  Nature,  in 
puris  naturalibus,  before  man  has  whipped 
and  cowed  and  tamed  her,  is  the  fiercest  and 
the  most  obscene  of  monsters.  My  dear 
fellow,  Natm~e,  Nature  untamed  by  man,  free 
Natnve,  Nature  in  a  natural  condition,  is — 
the  Devil  ! " 

My  friend  paused  (to  take  breath,  perhaps). 
I  could  scarcely  do  less  than  encourage  him 
with  an  interrogatory  "  Oh  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  lie  assured  me.  "Nature  is 
the  Devil.  The  forces  of  Nature  are  in 
constant  opposition  to  the  forces^of  morality. 
Morality  exists  only  by  dint  of  a  constant 
struggle  against  Nature.  If  you  doubt  it, 
set  a  watch  upon  your  own  natural  impulses. 
Every  natural  impulse  in  man  is  evil.  Pride, 
covetousness,  lust,  gluttony,  anger,  envy,  and 
sloth — the  seven  deadly  impulses— are  all 
natural  impulses.  Revenge  is  a  furiously 
natural  impulse.  The  savage  is  a  child  of 
Nature,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  natural 
impulses,  he  devours  his  neighbour.  Just  as 
you  can  only  walk  upright  in  body  by  over- 
comii^  your  natural  imp»lse— yoar  impulse 
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to  yield  fco  the  attraction  of  fjiuvitatioii,  and 
univvl  supine  Hkt;  the  beasts  that,  perish — so 
you  can  only  walk  upright  in  spirit  by  ovei"- 
coniing  your  Uiitural  impulses.  Upright 
walking  is  an  art  whieli  we  lune  painfully 
to  learn  ;  and  art  is  perfectly  anti-naturai. 
Morality  is  an  art ;  each  separate  virtue  is 
an  art  by  itself — the  result  of  anti-natural 
edxication — the  education  of  ourselves,  or  the 
education  which  we  liave  inherited  from  our 
forebears.  And  a  propos  of  our  forebears, 
has  it  ever  struck  you  to  consider  wliat  a 
different  sort  of  place  the  world  might  have 
been  if  our  forebears liad  forborne  ?  " 

1  laughed  at  my  friend's  sudden  incon- 
sequence, and  for  a  wliile  wc  walked  on 
without  speaking.  Perhaps  he  was  only 
gathering  himself  together  for  a  fresh  attack. 
Anyhow,  by  and  by  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
liayswater  Road,  along  which  numberless 
onmibusefi,  laden  with  humanity,  were  rolling 
Citywards  ;  and  there  .pon  he  began  : — 

"  Look  at  those  poor,  witless  woodcutters 
going  into  the  wood,  to  cut  their  load  of 
fagots.  If  they  had  an  ounce  of  wit  among 
them,  theyVi  dismount,  ovcry  man  of  'em, 
and  come  and  spend  this  Heaven-sent  morn- 
ing as  Heaven  sent  it  to  be  spent.  Do  you 
think  Heaven  sent  a  morning  like  this  to  be 
spent  in  a  dingy  wood,  cutting  fagots  ?  No, 
by  Hercules  !  If  those  poor,  witless  mortals 
had  a  pennyweight  of  wit,  they'd  come  and 
enjoy  tbemselvea,  here  in  the  Gardens,  along 
o'  you  and  me.  The  prodigals  !  the  Goths 
and  Vaudals  !  Was  there  ever  a  bluer,  a 
more  fragrant,  a  more  melodious  day  ?  An 
embroidery,  I  believe  I  called  it  a  minute  or 
two  ^0.  No  ?  The  word  was  yours  ?  It 
doesn't  matter.  The  day  is  an  embroidery — 
a  perfumed  embroidery,  an  embroidery  of 
jewels,  i'i(;her  than  all  their  tribe  ;  and  the 
poor,  witless  plodders  spurn  it  beneath  their 
feet,  and  plod  on  —  to  cut  a  load  of 
fagots." 

"Well,"  I  ventured  to  suggest,  "it  is 
possible  the  poor  woodcutter's  have  wives 
and  children,  whom  they  feed  by  cutting 
fagots.  And,  anyhow,  you  must  do  them 
the  credit  of  admitting  that  they're  bravely 
defying  their  natural  impulses.  To  abandon 
luxurious  idleness,  and  set  your  face  reso- 
lutely towards  stern  toil—" 

"  Caro  mio,"  my  friend  interrupted  gently, 
"  it  grieves  me  to  hear  you  utter  such  ready- 
made  platitudes.  As  for  their  wives  and 
children — you  gross  materialist !  - what's  the 
use  of  feeding  ?  And  as  for  tiieir  natural 
impulses,  believe  me,  they're  obeying  the 
very  lowest,    Tliey're  obeying  the  impvdse 


of  avarice.  They  go,  indeed,  to  cut  fagots  ; 
but  cJown  in  his  secret  liearL  e\(!ry  mother's 
son  of  them  dreams  tlint  some  day  he  will 
find  a  bag  of  gold.  If  it  weren't  for  that— 
if  you  could  dispel  that  dream— he'd  give 
up  going  on  the  instant.  What !  for  mere 
fagots  ?  And  merely  to  fill  the  gaping 
mouths  of  wives  and  children  ?  Pay  the 
labour,  the  sweat,  the  lihjod  of  a  precious 
human  lifetime  ?  Not  he  !  He  is  led  on 
by  his  itch  for  that  ba,g  of  gold.  A  vision 
of  it  swims  in  the  air,  before  hiin,  like  the 
Cross  of  Constantine.  It  is  what  'keeps 
him  hup,'  as  he  might  himself  express  it. 
Poor  fool  !  " 

"  '  Poor  fool  I '  as  nmch  as  you  will,"  said 
1  ;  "  but  isn't  there  a  tremendous  element  of 
pathos  in  liis  folly  ?  And,  after  all,  such 
things  as  bags  of  gold  have  been  found  by 
lucky  searchers  in  the  past.  Why  should 
you  be  so  cocfeure  that  he'U  never  find 
his  ? " 

"  I'm  not  cocksure.  He  may  find  it. 
Bat  if  he  does,  he'll  find,  too,  that  he's  given 
more  for  it  than  it  is  worth.    Here  is  a 

maxim  which  I  recommend  you  to  write 
down  ill  your  cummonplace  book  :  'A bag  of 
gold  is  never  worth  anything  near  what  the 
tiuding  of  it  costs.'  If  our  witless  brother 
yonder  could  only  read,  he'd  see  that  the 
legend  round  his  vision  runs  — not '  In  this 
sign  chah  thou  conquer,'  but  '  For  this 
sign  shalt  thou  sell  thy  soul.'  He'd  be  far 
better  adx  ised  to  relinquish  the  quest,  get 
down  from  his  omnibus,  and  come  and  pass 
the  morning  toying  here  with  tamed  Nature, 
the  charming  pet,  along  o'  you  and  me." 

As  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  Bayswater 
Road,  my  friend  said  :  "  Speaking  of  wood- 
cutters and  l)ags  of  gold,  if  you  like  to  offer 
me  a  penny  chair,  I'll  tell  you  an  edifying 
little  story." 

So  we  established  ourselves  in  penny 
chairs,  under  a  chestnut  tree,  looking  off 
towards  the  glimmering  Long  Water  ;  and 
my  friend  began  his  story. 

"  Or,  rather,"  he  explained,  "  it  is  not  a 
story.  It  is  merely  a  fragment  of  a  story. 
It's  the  fragment  of  a  fairy  tale  that  I  read 
when  I  was  a  child.  However,  I  dare  say 
you  know  that  fragments — either  fragments 
of  things  untiiiished,  or  fragments  of  things 
destroyed — are  always  ]uore  suggestive  to 
the  really  superior  mind  than  things  whole 
and  entire.  And  as  this  particular  frag- 
ment happens  to  be  particularly  suggestive, 
I  trust  you'll  feel  that  it^worth  the  penny 
you'll  have  to  payidlsaaB^jLeifiJOgle 

I  produced  a  penny  and  lara  it  in  my 
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friend's  palm.  "  Yoti  can  pay  for  the  cbair 
yourself  now,"  I  said.    "  Go  on." 

"Well,"  lie  went  on,  "the  story  related 
how  a  poor  woodcutter  dwelt  in  a  cottage  at 
the  edge  of  a  vast  wood  alone  with  his  little 
daughter.  And  though  the  poor  woodcutter 
was  very  poor  indeed,  lie  loved  his  little 
daughter  with  a  quite  extravagant  tender- 
ness ;  and  thoiigli  his  little  daughter  was 
only  a  poor  woodcutter's  daugliter.  she  was 
as  sweet  and  as  pretty  as  pretty  and  sweet 
can  he.  Siie  had  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks, 
and  iiair  like  spun  sunshine,  and  lips  like 
the  petals  of  an  oleander,  and  tectli  like  tiny 
petoified  drops  of  milk,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
personal  advantages  that  the  maiden  in  a 
fairy  tale  ought  to  have.  She  had,  besides, 
a  good  heart  and  a  musical  voice.  But  they 
were  exceedingly  iiard  up  ;  and  by  cutting 
fagots  all  day  long,  day  after  day,  it  was 
just  as  much  as  the  poor  woodcutter  could 
do  to  provide  lus  little  daughter  with  black 
bread  and  coarse  raiment.  As  for  her  feet, 
she  had  to  rnn  bare,  like  the  geese,  because 
she'd  no  shoes.  Now,  their  excessive  poverty 
distressed  the  poor  woodcutter  very  much 
— not  on  his  own  account — he  was  used  to 
roughing  ib,  and  didn't  mind — but  on 
account  of  his  little  daughter.  Solely  for 
her  sake,  because  he  loved  her  so  tenderly, 
he  longed  for  riches.  He  longed  to  be 
able  to  buy  her  all  sorts  of  expensive  things 
—frills  and  furbelows,  ribbons  for  her  hair, 
strawberries  and  cream,  and  espeeialiy  a  pair 
.of  slioes— smart  red  shoes,  by  preference. 
Notliing,  he  felt,  could  be  too  good  for  her. 
Aud  yet,  by  cutting  fagots  all  day  long,  it 
was  the  very  utmost  he  could  do  to  provide 
her  with  Schwarzhrod  and  a  smock.  But 
one  day,  wlien  he  was  at  work  as  usual  in 
the  wood,  a  fairy  appeared  to  him.  And 
the  fairy  said  :  *  I  hear  you  are  extremely 
hard  up,  and  that  you  long  for  riches. 
Very  good.  You  know  the  tall  pine  tree 
tliat  grows  a  hundi'ed  yards  from  your 
cottage  door.  If  you  will  dig  at  the  roots 
of  that  pine,  you  will  find  a  bag  of  gold. 
Only  there  is  a  condition  :  You  must  dig 
there  without  thinking  of  the  bag  of 
gold.'  " 

My  friend   emphasised  the  last  seven 


words  by  means  of  seven  emphatic  nods  of 
the  head  ;  then  he  fell  silent. 

I  waited  for  a  minute  expectant.    At  last 
I  prompted  him  with  a  "  AVell  ?  " 
,  "Well,  what  ?"  he  asked. 

"  WeU,  the  rest  of  the  story  ?  "  said  I. 

"  There's  no  rest  of  the  story,"  said  he. 
"  I  warned  you  it  was  a  fragment.  It  was 
in  a  broken-backed  old  volume,  and  at  the 
point  where  I  leave  it  several  pages  were 
missing.  So  the  end  of  it  I  never  knew. 
But  the  fragment  is  snggestive.  The  wood- 
cutter would  find  a  bag  of  gold  if  he  could 
fulfil  an.  impossible  condition— if  he  could 
dig  for  it  without  thinking  of  it.  That  is 
the  way  of  life.  There  is  always  an  impos- 
sible condition  attached  to  the  finding  of 
our  bag  of  gold." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  interest 
you  to  learn,"  said  1,  "  that  I  happen  to  be 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  end  of  your  story." 

"  1"hc  deuce  you  are  !  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  1.  "  The  woodcutter  dug 
at  tiie  rootw  the  pine  tree  morning  and 
evening  for  many  days  ;  but  he  never  found 
the  bag  of  gold,  because,  try  as  he  might, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  of  it.  And  then, 
by  and  by,  in  despair,  he  dug  no  more. 
And  they  became  poorer  and  poorer  ;  and 
at  last  his  little  daughter  died.  And  the 
woodcutter,  broken  -  hearted,  carried  her 
bo<]y  into  the  wood,  and  dug  a  grave  for  her 
at  tlie  roots  of  the  tall  pine  tree.  And  tliere 
he  found  a  bag  of  gold."  ' 

"  Did  you  invent  that  ending — or  do  you 
cliance  to  have  I'ead  the  same  fairy  tale  ?  " 
my  friend  inquired. 

"Never  mind,"  said  I.  "It's  a  pretty 
good  ending,  isn't  it  " 

"  Yes,"  he  consented,  "  it's  a  good  ending. 
And  if  you  invented  it,  it  was  very  intelligent 
of  you.  But  you  see  the  conclusion :  You 
can  only  find  your  bag  of  gold  by  the  loss  of 
something  infinitely  more  precious,  and,  as 
like  as  not,  by  the  loss  of  the  very  thing 
that  made  yon  wish  for  it." 

My  philosophic  friend  rose,  and  we  walked 
on.  The  collector  had.  not  come  to  take 
our  pennies,  so  my  friend  philosophically 
dropped  the  one  I  had  given  hiin  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket. 
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By  ALICK 

WELL,  tliey'rc  off,  and  good  lack  to 
'em !  We've  tipped  the  guard, 
we've  dangled  an  old  shoe  by  a 
string  from  the  carriage  door,  and  we've 
arranged  that  they  shall  get  a  telegram,  with 
sixpeiin'oi'tli  of  good  wishes  in  it,  at  every 
station  tliey  stop  at  between  here  and  Parke- 
ston  Quay,  Harwich.  Tliat  may  annoy  them, 
perhaps.  But  we've  done  our  duty.  Here's 
luck  to  the  Troglodyte  and  his  bride ! 
Bumpers ! 

Why  do  1  call  lilm  the  Tt'Oglodyte  ?  Ask 
Pinkey  "Warhurtoii  there,  the  Trog's  best 
man — he  knows.  But  he  thinks  I'd  better 
tell  the  yam,  does  he  ?  Oh,  very  well ;  but 
I  warn  you  it's  a  queer  yam,  and  until  two 
nights  ago  I  never  really  knew  the  rights  of 
it  myself.  So  if  you  fellows  think  what  I 
tell  you  needs  corroboration,  you'll  have  to 
get  it  from  Pinkey. 

Well,  you  see,  Laurie  Craig  was  always 
called  a  good  chap  by  everybody  in  Lisbon  ; 
but  queer— even  before  he  became  a  cave- 
dweller.  I  liked  liim,  perhaps  more  even 
than  most  people  did  ;  and  so  when  I  heard 
that  he'd  proposed  to  the  sister,  and  she'd 
said  "Ko,"  1  felt  wild.  '  The  other  fellow— 
of  course  there  waa  another  fellow — was  a 
long,  tailor-made  clothes-horse  from  the 
Legation,  Winans  by  name,  with  a  waxed 
moustache  and  a  drawl ;  talked  Euskiu,  yon 
know,  and  said  he  wrote  poetry.  I  believed 
he  cribbed  it  from  the  Christmas  crackers. 

Craig  was  hurt,  of  course,  hurt  pretty 
badly  ;  but  he  didn't  howl.  He  wasn't  one 
of  tliose  weak-kneed  chaps  who  wear  the 
what-you-call-it  for  everyone  to  see,  when  a 
girl  gives  them  the  go-by.  If  it  had  been 
the  other  man,  now,  the  Legation  exquisite, 
he'd  have  refused  his  food  for  a  week,  gone 
black  under  the  eyes,  and  written  more  poetry. 
But  Craig  didn't  take  it  that  way.  He 
merely  got  an  extra  crank  or  two  moi'e  than 
usual  into  his  head  ;  but  instead  of  tidking 
about  them,  which  was  all  he  had  done 
liitherto,  he  began  to  put  his  rummy  ideas 
into  action.  That  was  how  I  knew  he'd 
been  stabbed. 


•Copyrifiht,  1903,  by  Ward,  I^ck  and  Co.,  Limited, 
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I  talked  to  Muriel  like  a  brother,  but  she 
told  me  to  mind  my  own  business.  So  after 
that  I  did,  more  or  less. 

Then  Craig  got  mopish ;  wouldn't  go  to 
the  club  in  the  evening,  or  to  bullfights  on 
Runday  afternoons  ;  said  that  Lisbon  was 
ufdiealtliy  iu  early  siumner,  and  that  tlie 
smell  of  the  roses  and  wisteria  in  the  Kstrelle 
gardens  gave  !iun  a  headache  ;  took  to  spend- 
ing his  evenings  witli  the  submarine  telegraph 
men  down  at  Carcavellos,  chucking  pebbles 
into  the  sea  and  talking  Omar  Khayyam  with 
Pinkey  Warburton.  It's  a  bad  case  when  a 
fellow  develops  symptoms  like  those,  and  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  fire  in  a  bulletin  to 
Muriel. 

I  needn't  ha\e  botlierod.  The  Ijcgation 
fashion-plate  liud  jusi  asked  her  if  she  would 
accept  the  dedication  of  his  new  \-ohiine  of 
sonnets  to  a  caddis-worm,  or  glow-worm,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Theu  Craig  announced  to  the  rest  of  us 
that  he  was  going  to  try  the  life  of  a  natural 
man  for  a  bit.  We  didn't  know  how  a 
natural  man  was  supposed  to  live,  so  we 
asked  him  to  explain.  He  told  us  that  the 
natural  man  didn't  smoke  cigarettes,  or  play 
poker,  or  drink  kiimmel  and  cognac  at  the 
Cafe  Tavares,  or  live  in  a  flat  in  the  Rua  de 
San  Bernado,  or  attend  subscription  dances 
in  the  New  Assembly  Rooms,  or  do  any  of 
the  hundred  odd  things  which  make  life  in  a 
foreign  capital  wortli  living.  Quite  so,  we 
remarked,  we  should  suppose  he  didn't ;  but 
what  did  he  do  ?  Then  Craig  told  us.  The 
natural  man  lived  in  a  cave. 

Cmig  took  a  cave,  unfurnished.  He  found 
it  about  twenty  miles  north  from  Lisbon,  in 
the  lines  of  the  Torres  Vedras.  I  knew  the 
place,  because  tliere  was  a  ruined  monastery 
near  there  which  had  been  tiie  goal  of 
picnics,  and  those  twenty  miles  w'ere  the  best 
liit  of  bicycling  road  in  Poitugal.  Well,  the 
old  monastery  was  visited  more  than  ever 
after  this,  by  the  Carcavellos  men  chiefly, 
and  some  of  them  were  continually  dropping 
in  to  sec  the  Knglish  cave-dweller.  Craig 
kept  a  bicycle  there  himself,  and  used  to 
return  these  visits  of  the  telegraph  men. 
He  did  not  explain  how^bicrele  ifitted  into 
the  life  .of  the  H!ia*aalit!dW5,Qgl^ere  were 
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other  Bufficieiiily  pleasing  anomalies  in  the 
hospitality  which  his  cave  offered  to  callers  ; 
80  we  accepted  the  good  things  which  the 
(rods  and  Craig  gave  m,  and  did  not  press 
the  point.  I  never  heard  that  a  social 
esperiraentalist  was  required  to  be  logical. 

One  afternoon,  when  I  was  just  mounting 
my  macliiiie  to  ride  back  to  Lisbon,  the 
Tiog  suddenly  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could 
bring  Muriel  with  me  next  time. 

"  You'd  like  her  to  come  ?  "  I  asked. 

"She's  the  only  one  of  ray  friends  who 
has  deserted  me,"»  he  answered  a  trifle 
wistfully. 

"  She  shall  cnnie,"  I  declared.  "  I'll  make 
her.  But,  Craig,  old  man,  those  two  yards 
of  drawling  poet  are  still  dangling  round 
her,  you  know." 

Tlie  Troglodyte  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  said— 

"Bring  him,  too.  Next  Sunday,  siiall  we 
say  ?  "  And  I  told  him  I  would,  if  I  had  to 
drag  the  fellow  all  the  way  with  a  rope. 

I  hadn't  much  difficulty  in  persuading 
Muriel ;  and  as  for  the  tame  bard,  Muriel 
said  "Come  ! "  and  he  came.  We  got  up  there 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
found  tlie  Trog  practising  with  a  bow  and 
ari'ows  outside  his  cave.  He  was  making 
hirnseif  proficient  in  the  weapons  of  early 
man,  he  told  us  ;  but  I  noticed,  with  some 
relief,  tiiat  he  hadn't  gone  so  far  as  to  carry 
out  the  early  man  idea  i.i  bis  costume.  He 
put  down  his  quiver  and  pulled  a  flint  knife 
out  of  his  pocket  to  show  us.  That,  he  said, 
he  used  at  his  meals. 

"  How  interesting  !  "  cried  Muriel  eagerly. 

"Quite  idyllic,"  murmured  the  spring  poet. 

"  How  does  it  work  on  a  chunk  of  salt 
horee  ? "  I  grinned.  "Chops  a  bit  tliiok, 
doesn't  it,  old  cbap  ?  " 

"  The  slices  would  not,"  admitted  the 
Troglodyte,  "  do  for  afternoon -tea  sand- 
wiches. But  I  must  show  you  my  cave, 
Miss  Helbert.    You've  not  seen  it  yet." 

He  dived  in  through  the  entrance,  which 
wasn't  more  than  four  feet  high  by  a  yard 
wide ;  and  we  followed  him.  The  cave 
widened  out  into  a  pretty  big  beast  of  a  hole 
inside,  and  Craig  had  lit  it  up  by  a  hanging 
oil  lamp. 

I  stopped  at  the  entrance. 

"  Hallo  1 "  I  asked.    "  This  is  new  ?  " 

There  was  a  slight  splashing  noise,  and  a 
stream  of  water  fell  from  a  hole  in  the  rock 
wall,  and  ran  in  a  little  rill  down  one  side  of 
the  cave  until  it  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  furthest  corner.  It  hadn't  been  there 
four  days  9igo. 


"  That  happened  last  night,"  explained 
Craig.  "  There  was  a  fall  of  rock,  and  the 
water  came  after  it.  It  gave  me  a  bit  of  a 
scare  at  the  time.  But  it's  good  water.  I'm 
thinking  of  making  a  basin  to  receive  it." 

"  And  goldtisli,"  I  suggested.  "  You 
should  have  goldfish." 

"  Perhaps,"  laughed  Craig.    "  Y\\  see." 

"  Oil !  certainly,  Mr.  Craig,"  drawled 
Verses;  "  tliere  ought  to  be  goldtish.  By 
aU  the  canons  of  art  " 

'*  Where  does  the  water  go  ?  "  I  cut  in  a 
trifle  rudely.  I  couldn't  stand  that  drawling 
twaddler — even  when  he  agreed  with  me. 

"Somewhere  into  the  mountain,"  said 
(.'raig.  "  [  don't  know.  1  haven't  followed 
it  up  yet.  But  wouldn't  you  people  like 
something  to  eat  after  your  ride  ?  " 

If  the  natural  man  was  in  the  regular 
habit  of  sitting  down  to  meals  such  as  Craig 
gave  us  now— well,  I  for  one  have  been  born 
a  few  thousand  years  too  late,  that's  all.  We 
had  e\'erything,  from  cuttle-lisli  salad  to  iced 
fizz  and  Cintra  strawberries.  It  was  a  table 
spread  in  the  wilderness,  and  uncommonly 
well  spread,  too.  And  I  didn't  notice  that 
the  Troglodyte  bothered  to  use  his  flint  knife, 
either. 

We  had  to  wait  on  ourselves,  of  course  ; 
but  that,  and  the  unlimited  supply  of  fizz- 
cup,  only  made  the  party  the  merrier.  Craig 
was-  in  his  best  form  and  kept  us  jumping 
with  laughter  ;  Muriel  was  ])ositively  radiant 
and,  I  couldn't  help  thinking,  glanced  far 
oftener  at  the  Trog  than  she  did  at  the  otlier 
fellow ;  the  poet  himself  became  more  poetical ; 
and  I — well,  I  began  to  admit  to  myself  that 
the  idiot  wasn't  such  a  bad  sort,  after  aU. 
And  that  shows  that  I  was  in  a  very  charit- 
able, not  to  say  optimistic,  frame  of  mind. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  ridiculous 
speech  of  thanks  to  our  entertainer,  the 
Legation  paper-waster  broke  off  short,  and 
we  all,  except  Craig,  jumped  to  our  feet.  A 
strange,  long-drawn  sound  came  from  the 
outside,  like  the  lowing  of  a  cow  for  her  calf, 
like  the  moaning  of  a  liner's  fog-horn  in  the 
Channel,  like  the  wail  of  a  tormented  devil. 

Craig  laughed  and  told  us  to  sit  down 
and  smooth  our  hair.  "  Fill  up  your  glass," 
he  said  to  the  rhyme-twister,  whose  funk  had 
spotted  his  brow  with  cold  beads. 

"  Bnt  what  is  it  ? "  cried  Muriel,  in  a 
shaking  tone  of  fright. 

"Oh!  a  dog  howling  on  the  hills,"  said 
Craig  carelessly.  "  I've  heard  it  before.  It 
scared  young  Dicksee  of  Carcaveilos  so  badly 
the  other  night  that  he  went  clean  over  the 
handles  of  his  machine  and  ploughed  the 
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road  with  his  nose.  He  believes,  though, 
thiit  it  id  wliat  the  country  people  say  it  is." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Labis  -  homem-—\\Q\\T-\\o\i.  But  that's 
nonsense,  jou  know,  Miss  Ilclbcrt." 

"  Oh  I  rank  nonsense,  of  course,"  I  agreed 
hurriedly  ;  but  ray  hand  shook  as  I  held  out 
my  gliiss  to  be  refilled.  1  never  heard  a 
dog's  howl  that  sounded  quite  like  that  awful 
wail  out  on  the  hills. 

"  But  I  hear  stranger  sounds  than  that 
Bometinna,"  went  on  the  cave-dweller  in  a 
meditiitive  voice.  "OenoraUy  about  Iiiilfan 
hour  after  sunset.  *I  dare  say  you'll  hear 
them,  too,  presently." 

''■  Whafc  sounds,  Craig  ?  "  we  asked,  with 
an  interest  that  was  more  than  three-quarters 
nervousness. 

Vmt  instead  of  answering  us  ilirertly,  he 
went  otf  into  a  long,  ramliliug  discoui'se 
about  his  cave.  He  told  us  that  it  extended 
back  into  the  mountain  further  than  he,  or 
anyone  else,  had  ever  explored  it.  There 
was  another  cave,  too,  about  half  a  mile 
away  down  the  hillside,  and  a  villager  had 
told  him  that  one  of  his  dogs  once  chased 
a  cat  into  that  cave,  and  t!ic  cat's  dead  body 
had  been  found  afterwards  a  few  yards  from 
the  mouth  of  this  cave.  "  So  the  two  are 
probably  in  commnnication,"  said  Craig ; 
*'and  1  dare  say  that  may  account  for  tlie 
sounds  I  hear.  You  see,  when  the  sun 
goes  down,  miKses  of  heated  ah  will  cool 
and  cause  currents  through  the  passages, 
and  these  currents  may  produce  musical 
notes.  There  is  another  explanation, 
though." 

"  But  what  is  it  you  do  bear  ? "  1  asked 
again  impatiently. 

l''or  answer,  Craig  held  up  his  hand. 
Listen,"  said  he.    "  Yon  may  hear  it 
for  yourselves.    This  is  about  the  time." 

kept  quiet  and  listened,  more  than 
a  trifle  nervously.  There  was  the  faint, 
plashing  noise  of  faUing  water  near  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  the  gentle  whisper 
of  the  rill  that  flowed  away  into  the  darkness 
of  the  mountain.  The  brute,  or  devil,  howled 
outside  in  the  distance,  and  the  sound  of 
oni'  breathing  made  a  rustle  near  at  hand. 
But  that  was  all. 

"  No,"  said  Craig,  after  a  moment ;  "  we're 
too  soon,  lint  to  go  on  with  what  I  was 
Baying.  You  all  know  the  old  monastery 
near  here.  Well,  it  is  said  that  when  tlie 
Jesuits  were  driven  out  of  Portugal,  these 
chaps  didn't  go  with  the  rest.  They  dis- 
appeared right  enough,  but  tradition  says 
they  bailt  a  new  monastery  for  themselves 


near  at  hand.    Tradition  also  says  that  the 

new  monastery  is  sontewhei'e  in  the  depth.'; 
of  these  limestone  caves."  He  paused, 
glanced  sharply  at  each  of  us  in  turn,  and 
then  added  :  "  And  that's  just  wliat  I 
hear ! " 

"  You  think  you  hear  the  monks  ?  "  cried 
Winans,  almost  eagerly,  I  thought. 

"Yes,  the  monks-  singing  masses.  That's 
wliat  1  tlunk  it  sounds  like.  It  may  l>e 
nothing  but  the  currents  of  air  humming 
in  the  passages  of  the  caves.  I  want  you  to 
tell  me.  S— sh  !  " 

A  dull,  droning  sound  rose  from  far  back 
in  the  mountain,  like  the  pedal  note  of  some 
great  organ.  We  looked  at  one  another 
and,  speaking  for  myself,  shivered. 

"  That's  how  it  always  begins,"  whispered 
Craig  ;  and,  to  our  disturbed  imagination, 
the  whisper  seemed  to  clang  round  the 
cavern  like  a  discord.  The  droning  note 
grew  louder. 

Craig  glanced  at  the  poet,  who  was  biting 
his  moustache  and  drumming  with  his 
fingers  on  the  tablecloth. 

"  If  you're  afraid,  AVinans,"  he  suggested, 
in  a.  slightly  contemptuous  tone,  "take  Miss 
Helbert  outside  and  wait  for  us.  Helbert 
and  I  will  stay  here." 

"No,  !io  ! ''  cried  Muriel,  and  moved  a 
pace  nearer  to  Craig,  and  consequently 
further  from  the  other  i'ellow.  1  was 
shaking  in  my  shoes,  but  I  nearly  laughed 
when  I  saw  that.  f-,^^ 

The  weird  droning  grew  still  louder,  and 
began  to  rise  and  fall  in  curious  modulations, 
as  though  some  controlling  musician  were 
forcing  the  big  notes  into  harmonious  suc- 
cessions of  chords.  Craig  had  told  us  that 
it  was  only  a  trick  of  temperature,  a  natural 
orchestra  caused  by  changing  currents  of  air 
in  the  passages  of  the  cavern.  No  doubt 
he  was  riglit.  But  if  he  meant  us  to  give 
a  critical  judgment  on  the  phenomenon,  he 
shouldn't  have  suggested  the  other  idea 
about  the  monks.  The  cave  was  a  ])ig  one, 
you  know,  and  Craig's  oil  lamp  didn't  get 
into  the  corners  very  well.  So,  when  you 
consider  eveiything,  I  don't  think  there's 
much  wonder  tltat  the  monk  idea  was  the 
one  which  came  to  the  top  and  stuck  there  ; 
and  I  tell  yon  it  wasn't  very  long  before  I 
began  to  think  I  could  hear  the  voices,  too, 
as  a  sort  of  undercurrent  to  the  big  organ 
notes.  And  even  if  Craig  had  not  mentioned 
masses,  I  think  I  should  have  said  that  the 
music  sounded  someho\^^urchy. . 

I  looked  to  aeieokoinbilK:]<itU3^@e  taking 
it.    Muriel  and  the  Trog  were  about  a  foot 
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nearer  to  one  anotlier  tlian  tlicy  had  l)eeri  a 
minute  ago.  The  poet  was  watehiiifj  them 
with  an  expression  wliich  suggested  that 
something  was  annoying  him  and  at  the 
same  time  anmsing  him.  I'll  admit  I  didn't 
quite  see  what  it  conld  be. 

There  was  a  sudden  sharp  crack,  like  tlie 
firing  of  a  pistol ;  then  the  rattle  of  a  few 
small  stones  falling,  and  then  a  rumble,  and 
a  roar  like  the  sahitc  of  a  broadside.  Muriel 
screamed,  sprang  into  Ci'aig's  "arms,  and 
clung  there,  sobbing.  "Winans  swore';  and 
I— well,  I  don't  know  that  I  did  anything  in 
particular.  The  next  minute  sonietliiiig  went 
MTong  with  the  fastenings  of  the  hanging 
lam]).  It  fell  with  a  crash  on  to  the  middle 
of  the  table,  and,  luckily,  went  out.  We 
were  in  pitch  darkness,  and  there  was  a  most 
villainous  smell  of  paraffin  in  the  air  ;  but 
I  murmured  "  Thank  God  !  "  because  there 
had  not  been  an  explosion. 

*'  What  the  mischief  has  happened,  Craig  ?  " 
I  shouted. 

"  Don't  know,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  fancy 
it's  a  second  fall  at  the  entrance.  'l"hc  lamp 
cord  is  fastened  there,  and  I  don't  see  any 
light  coming  from  the  outside.  I'm  afraid 
we'i'e  shut  in." 

I  could  hear  Muriel  sobbing  gently,  and 
from  the  direction  of  the  sound  I  fancy  she 
was  stiil  clinging  to  Craig.  The  splashing 
of  the  rill  of  water  was  a  good  deal  louder 
than  it  had  been  before,  aa  though  a  bigger 
stream  had  been  liberated  by  the  falling 
stone.  And  the  drone  of  the  singing  monlffl 
rose  and  fell  steadily  through  the  other 
sounds. 

Then  I  heard  Craig  Raying  something  to 
me.  He  spoke  quietly  and  evenly,  but  he 
couldn't  quite  control  the  quaver  in  his 
voice. 

"  There  are  a  couple  of  bicycle  lamps," 
he  was  saying,  "  under  the  small  table.  Light 
them,  Helbert.  We  won't  try  to  get  out  till 
we  see  how  things  are.  There  might  be 
another  fall." 

I  groped  for  the  lamps,  and  in  doing  so 
bum])ed  up  against  the  Legation  man.  He 
seized  my  arm  with  a  firm,  steady  grip. 

"  Priglitened,  Helbert  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
whisper. 

"No,"  I  replied.  I  was,  but  i  didn't  see 
that  I  need  admit  it  to  him. 

"  All  right.  Then  you'll  come  with  me  ?  " 
"  Where  ?" 

He  struck  a  match  and  helped  me  to  find 
and  light  the  lamps.  While  he  was  doing 
so,  he  went  on  in  a  whisper — 

"  I'm  going  to  unearth  those  monks.  I 


don't  believe  in  the  heated  air  notion 
fjistcn  !  The  imitation  of  hunwn  voices  is 
just  a.  little  bit  too  good,  don"fc  you  think  ? 
Give  one  lamp  to  Craig,  and  you  a:;d  I  will 
take  the  other  and  explore.  If  they're 
ghosts,  they  won't  huit  us  ;  if  they're  men, 
perhaps  we  may  have  a  chance  of  hurting 
them." 

"  You  think  it's  a  trick  ?  "  I  asked  in  a 
low  whisper. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  don't.    The  fall  of  the 

rock,  and  the  fall  of  the  lamp,  are  not 
trickery,  or  friend  Cmig  wouldn't  be  so 
scared  as  lie  is.  I  beheve  in  the  legend  of 
the  monastery." 

"  You  do  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "And  yet.  -" 

"  And  yet  I  am  going  to  investigate — in 
your  company." 

Now,  when  eerie  thin^  are  happening,  and 
a  mau  first  tells  you  that  he  believes  the 
cause  to  l>e  supernatural,  and  then  asks  yon 
to  help  him  to  seek  for  that  cause,  I  claim 
that  there  is  some  excuse  for  feeling  shivers 
down  your  back.  My  spinal  marrow  was 
crawling  up  and  down  like  a  big,  cold  worm, 
and  I  couid  liardly  liold  the  match  steady  to 
the  wick  of  the  liicycle  lamp.  But  if  a 
confounded  poet  wasn't  afraid,  1  wasn't  going 
to  admit  that  I  was, 

"  You  will,"  I  asked  a  little  bit  maliciously, 
"leave  Muriel?" 

He  shut  the  door  of  his  lamp  with  a  snap, 
and  waited  for  me  to  finish  hghting  mine. 

"  You  think  me  a  fool,"  he  said,  in  a  rapid, 
sneering  whisper  ;  "  but  I'm  not  quite  bhnd. 
Wlien  your  sister  was  frightened,  she  went 
to  Craig,  not  to  me.  L'you  think  I  don't 
see  what  that  means  ?  He  seems  to  be 
soothing  her  now  fairly  successfully.  I  don't 
think  you  and  I  will  be  missed  if  we  take 
ourselves  out  of  the  way  for  a  few  minutes." 

There  was  sense  in  what  the  fellow  said, 
though  I  liad  not  expected  him  to  take  his 
blow  with  so  much  pluck.  Craig  was  speaking 
in  a  low,  rapid  voice  to  Muriel,  and  at  that 
moment  I  heard  her  give  a  sharp  little  laugh, 
which  did  not  sound  half  so  hysterical  as 
one  might  have  expected  from  tlie  sobs 
which  had  gone  before.  No  doubt,  as  the 
rhyme  man  said,  Craig  was  soothing  her. 

"  We  won't  interrupt  them,"  said  Winans. 
"  Leave  one  of  the  lamps  on  the  table  and 
come  along." 

He  moved  off  quietly,  and  I  followed  him, 
carrying  the  lamp.  The  weird  music  still 
rose  and  fell  in  mournful  cadences,  and  the 
note  of  the  water  seemed  in  some  strange 
way  to  harmonise  with  it:^  Musiral  Johnnies 
aay  that  no  twoHgnjljtias'bf  ^m^^'^a•e  ever  in 
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discord  with  one  iinobher.  Perliaps  tluit  was 
w!iy. 

"  Which  Avay  ?    [  whispered. 

"  We'll  foUow  the  stream.  Tlie  noise  of 
the  wat^ir  should  warn  us  in  time  if  there 
lu-e  pitfalls.  Throw  your  lij^ht  down,  though ; 
it's  bound  to  ha  pretty  rough." 


We  went  about  lifty  yards  back  into  the 
lieavy  shadow  of  the  cavern  without  corainji 
to  any  sign  of  a  wail.  The  roof  was  still 
high  above  ns,  bnt  in  front  nothing  more 
substantial  than  the  black,  eerie  gloom  itself 
barred  our  way  so  ,&r.  We  heard  a  muttered 
exclamation  from  Craig,  and  thfen  a  shout — 
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"  Where  are  yon  going  ?  " 

"  All  right,  old  man  I "  my  companion 
answered.  "  We'll  be  back  presently.  You 
look  after  the  front  door,  and  see  if  there's 
a  way  out." 

"  Come  back,"  cried  Craig  insistently. 
"  Ifs  not  safe." 

The  poet  gripped  my  arm  and  laughed 
softly. 

"  Don't  answer,"  he  said.  "  He's  our  host, 
80  we  ought  to  do  what  he  asks  us.  But  we 
won't ;  we'll  be  rude.    Ah !  there's  the 

passage  !  " 

At  the  point  which  \ve  had  reached,  the 
roof  seemed  to  swoop  down  suddenly  to 
within  a  foot  or  so  above  our  heads,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  sides  of  the  ca\-ern  closed 
in  on  either  liand.  The  cave  narrowed  like 
a  bottle-neck.  A  denser  blot  of  darkness  in 
front  of  us  seemed  to  be  the  entrance  of  a 
narrow  gallery,  and  the  stream  at  oui-  feet 
ran  straight  to  it.  The  water  spoke  witli  a 
sliarper  rattle  now,  as  though  the  speed  of 
ite  flow  over  the  rocky  floor  had  been  con- 
siderably increased.  The  ,  g^lery  obviously 
trended  pretty  quickly  downhill ;  but  thougli 
we  listened  carefully,  we  could  not  hear  the 
splash  of  a  fall.  "  And  so  long,"  said  Winans, 
"as  the  water  doL>sn't  jump  over  too  big  a 
precipice,  I  fancy  we  sliall  be  able  to  go  where 
it  goes.    Keep  the  light  steady,  old  man." 

"  Where  do  you  think  the  water  goes  ?  "  1 
asked. 

"  Gets  out  on  the  hillside  somewhere  lower 
down,"  he  answered.  "  If  nothing  stops  us, 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  reaohed  that  other 
cave  Craig  spoke  of — by  the  path  of  the 
cat." 

"  If  nothing  stops  us  !  "  I  cried  nervously. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Well,"  he  answ^ered  with  a  sliort  hingli, 
*'  there  are  the  monks,  you  know.  They're 
still  singing.  But  for  Heaven's  sake,  man, 
keep  the  light  steady  !  We  shall  be  tripping 
over  something." 

Now,  if  you  chaps  want  to  know  what  my 
feelings  were  at  that  moment,  I'll  sum  them 
up  in  the  one  word  "  funk."  I  couldn't  keep 
the  light  steady,  simply  because  my  whole 
body  was  on  the  jump  with  fright.  That 
confounded  singhig  was  rising  and  falling, 
rising  and  falling,  in  long,  droning  cadences, 
and  ray  imagination  was  strung  up  to  such  a 
pitch  that  I  actually  thought  I  detected  a 
sort  of  ila\'(nir  of  Latin  words.  And  before 
you  laugh  at  me,  just  remember  that  I  was 
with  a  man  who  had  as  good  as  said  that  he 
believed  it  was  the  work  of  ghosts.  Now,  I 
thought  I  didn't  believe  in  ghosts,  and  in 


daylight  and  the  open  air  I'd  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  such  things.  But  this  was 
neither  daylight  nor  the  open  air,  and  that 
eerie  sound  was  all  round  us  and  growing 
louder  at  every  step.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, Tni  not  a  bit  ashamed  to  admit  that 
the  heated  air  theory  did  not  appeal  to  me, 
and  that  the  monk  theory  did  strongly. 

T  don't  th'nk  Winans  was  afraid  in  the 
slightest.  I  confess  I  was  amaaed  at  that, 
and  I  think  it  shamed  me  a  little.  It  cer- 
tainly forced  me  to  go  on  when  I  would  have 
given  anything  to  turn  back.  If  a  man  does 
not  believe  in  the  supernatural,  scoffs  at  it, 
and  keeps  his  head  when  queer  things  are 
happening  which  he  doesn't  undei-stand,  why, 
then  he's  a  brave  man  or  an  ignorant  fool, 
according  to  the  way  you  look  at  it.  But  if 
he  does  believe  in  the  super  natural,  says  so, 
and  st'll  goes  ahead  boldly,  there's  only  one 
way  of  looking  at  it :  he  is  a  brave  man,  an 
uncommonly  brave  man.  This  }x>et  chap 
was  like  that.  I  hadn't  thought  so  up  till 
now,  you  know ;  in  fact,  I'd  put  liim  down 
as  a  long,  overgrown  weed  of  a  fellow,  good 
for  nothing  but  to  be  laughed  at  and 
snubbed.  But  he  wasn't — not  an  ounce  of 
him  !  lie  was  sand,  clean  sand,  all  the  way 
up  his  awkward,  shambling  six  feet  and  down 
again.  And  v^n'nd  you,  I  didn't  admit  that 
at  all  willingly. 

Here  and  there  clusters  of  stalactites  hung 
from  the  roof  like  icicles,  and  occasionally  a 
single  large  one  would  reach  right  down  to 
the  floor  and  swell  out  into  a  pediment. 
Fallen  fnigmente  littered  the  path  and  made 
the  going  difficult.  But  I  didn't  mind  that, 
because  the  care  with  which  I  wits  forced  to 
Itick  my  way  kept  rae  from  thinking  of  more 
unpleasant  things.  Presently,  however,  I 
made  a  false  step  and  fell.  The  lamp 
clattered  from  my  iiand  and  of  course  went 
out.  And  wlien  the  darkness  shut  down 
round  us,  I  gave  a  wild  yell,  though  my  fall 
h.id  not  hurt  me  in  the  slightest. 

The  answer  to  my  yeJl  was  a  crack  aliead 
of  us  like  the  snap  of  a  broken  tooth,  and 
then  a  rattle  of  falling  stones.  And  1  be- 
lieve I  yelled  again,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  pent- 
up  terror  went  on  yelling,  till  Winans  stnick 
a  ntatcit  and  held  it  down  near  my  face.  I 
heard  him  asking  anxiously  if  I  was  hurt. 

Funny  thing  what  a  difference  light  makes  ! 
When  the  splutter  of  that  match  stabbed  the 
darkness,  1  stopped  in  the  middle  of  ray 
howl ;  and,  from  the  feeling,  I  fancy  I  must 
have  blushed  half  way  down  my  chest.  I 
was  pretty  completely  a^iamed  of  .myself. 

"  You  fool !  Vi««db^tinfiiOgleon't  you 
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know  yet  the  danger  of  shouting  under 
virgin  stalactites  ?  " 

1  i)icke[l  the  lamp  up  and  relit  it.  For- 
tunately it  was  not  broken. 

We  went  on  again.  The  mass  that  had 
fallen  from  above  made  a  craggy  heap  on  the 
floor  ill  fiout  of  us,  which  we  had  to  clamber 


over.  A!)out  a  ton  of  stone  had  fallen,  and 
if  we  had  been  under  it  ! 

*'  Notice  anything  ?  "  asked  Winans. 

"  The  passage  seems  to  be  getting  wider," 
I  said. 

"Anil  liie  sound?" 

"  By  Jove  !  it  has  stopped  !  " 

Tliere  was  a  dead  silence  round  us,  except 
for  the  whisper  of  the  running  water  and  the 


occasional  pat  of  a  heavy  drop  from  the  roof. 
The  singing  had  frightened  me  before,  but  I 
think  the  silence  was  worse.  I  could  feci  my 
heart  thumping  somewhere  up  in  niy  neck  ; 
and  if  Winans  hadn't  forged  ahead  as 
though  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  do 
anything  else,  I  admit  I  should  have  gone 
hack  there  and  then  at  a  run. 

We  went  on,  however,  another  tliirty 
vards,  and  then  something  happened 
wharp  and  unexpectedjike  atrick 
iiange  in  a  pantomime.  I've 
liiuted   that  I  wasn't   in  a 
condition  to  keep  the  lamp 
very  steady,  and  so  the  light 
as  continually  striking  on 
the  walls  on  either  side 
and  being  reflected  back 
from  lliem  in  white 
splashes.  Well, 
suddenly,  without  any 
warning,   the  beams 
shot  straight  out  in  a 
fan,  making  a  conical 
path  in  tlie  darkness, 
and  not  striking  on 
anything  solid  at  the 
end.     "\\'e  had  come 
to  "a  huge  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the 
mountain. 

"  Sweep  the  light 
round  slowly,"  said 
Winans  in  an  eager 
whisper. 

I  did  80 — as  well  as 
I  could,  you  know, 
because  I  was  still 
shaking  like  a  pup  in 
a  shower-bath.  At 
first  \ve  could  make 
out  nothing  at  all, 
but  in  a  miimte  the 
light  struck  on  two 
heavy  grey  lines 
standing  up  from  the 
floor  on  our  left.  I 
clutched  the  lamp 
in  my  fist  to  keep 
down  my  trembling, 
and  focused  the  beam  on  those  lines.  They 
were  two  rows  of  roughly  iiewn  stone  seats, 
faciTig  one  another  like  choir-stalls.  Winans 
gave  a  low  cry  of  delight. 

"  We're  in  the  hidden  monastery,  Hel- 
bert !  "  he  whispered.  "  Then  the  story  is 
true ! "  iT"  \ 

I  didn't  answe^dEoffiy  tjilSlOQiifig  at  the 
end  of  one  of  those  rows  of  pews,  and  J  had 
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a  feeling  that  my  hair  was  lifting  my  cap  off. 
I  saw  something — something  moving !  And 
it  was  grey  like  the  stone  !  And  the  top  of 
it  looked  like  a  cowl ! 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  you  would 
do  if  you  S!iw  a  ghost  ?  I  remember  saying 
once  that  I  should  yell  and  throw  a  book  or 
something  at  it.  Well,  that  turned  out  to 
be  a  good  guess.  I  did  yell,  and  I  threw — 
the  lamp  1  I  heard  the  glass  crash  into 
splinters  where  it  struck  the  rock,  and  then 
I  turned  and  fled  up  tiie  passage,  howling. 
In  the  black  darkness,  of  course,  I  didn't  go 
f;ir.  1  tripped  over  a  fallen  stalactite  and 
caiiiG  clown  so  heavily  that  I  didn't  know 
anything  more  till  I  felt  Winans'  hand  on 
my  face. 

"  You've  broken  the  lamp,"  was  all  he 
said.  Somehow  I  didn't  feel  like  asking  liim 
questions  just  then. 

"We  made  our  way  back  silently  and  pain- 
fully along  the  passage,  taking  it  in  turns  to 
light  matches  and  hold  them  till  they  burned 
our  fingers.  When  we  got  to  Craig's  cave 
again,  it  was  in  pitch  darkness,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  either  the  Tr(^lodyte  or 
Muriel.  1  hurried  to  the  entrance.  Craig 
had  scraped  a  hole  through  the  litter  of 
faUen  rock,  just  big  enough  to  let  us  out. 
At  that  moment  the  awful  singing  liroke  out 
again,  and  with  a  shudder  I  s(iueezed 
through  the  hole,  and  the  poet  followed  me. 
Then  we  saw  Craig  and  my  sister,  waiting 
for  us  b^ide  the  bicycles. 

Well,  I  don't  think  there's  any  harm  in 
admitting  now  that  we  caught  tliem  in  a 
very  sentimental  attitude.  Winans  gave  a 
queer,  sharp  laugh  which  ended  in  a  kind  of 
sucking  catch  of  the  breath.  Craig  and 
Muriel  jumped  apart  from  one  another. 

"  Hailo  !  "  said  the  Trog,  with  a  guilty 
sort  of  heartiness.  *'  Arc  you  ready  ? 
We've  been  waiting  for  you.  I  think  I'll 
ride  back  to  Lisbon  with  you." 

That  was  all  that  was  said.  We  none  of 
ua  seemed  to  want  to  talk,  though  oar 
xeaeons  for  silence  were  probably  not  all  the 
same.  Winans  and  I  went  off  first,  and  the 
other  two  came  behind.  The  lobU-homein 
was  stiU  hooting  away  dolefully  on  the  hill 
above  us ;  but  the  moon  was  up  now,  and 
there  was  light  enough  for  fast  riding,  so  we 
soon  left  the  horrible  sound  far  behind  ns. 

About  two  miles  from  Lisbon  we  were 
overtaken  by  half-a-dozen  of  the  telegraph 
men,  on  their  way  back  to  Oarcavellos  from 
a  Sunday  in  the  country.  One  of  them 
shouted  to  Craig  that  they  were  coming  to 
see  him  in  his  cave  to-mOrrow. 


"  You  needn't,"  answered  Craig.  "  I'm 
going  out  of  residence  there.  I  shall  spend 
my  evenings  in  Lisbon  for  the  future." 

And  Muriel,  who  was  riding  close  beside 
nie,  laughed — a  strange  little  laugh,  half 
nervous,  I  thought,  but  wliolly  happy.  Well, 
it  was  very  ha^  lines  on  iiie  other  man,  I 
considered. 

Two  mornings  afterwards,  Winans  rode  up 
to  the  cave  alone,  s^ent  the  day  there,  and 
went  to  see  Craig  when  he  came  back.  I 
met  him  coming  away  and  I  asked  him 
what  he  had  discovered.  He  looked  at  me 
queerly. 

"  I  have  been  congi-atulating  Craig  on  his 
engagement  to  your  sister,"  lie  said. 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course ;  thank  you,"  I 
answered  absurdly.    "  But  the  monks  ?  " 

"  Ask  your  sister,"  he  said,  and  that  was 
all  I  got  out  of  him. 

Well,  I  did  ask  Muriel,  and  Craig,  too  ;  but 
neither  of  them  would  tell  me  anything. 
As  I  said,  it  was  nob  till  two  nights  ago  that 
I  learned  the  truth ;  and  then  Craig  and 
Pinkey  Warburton  got  me  between  them, 
threatened  me  with  sofa-cushions  if  I  said  a 
word,  and  told  me  the  story. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  trick — or,  rather,  most 
of  it  was.  It  was  Pinkey's  idea  mainly,  an 
inspiration  born  of  the  news  that  the  poet 
was  going  to  visit  Craig.  The  notion  was  to 
give  Winans  a  scare.  The  other  result,  of 
bringing  Muriel  and  the  Trog  together  again, 
though  acceptable,  was  not  foreseen.  Well, 
they  didn't  scare  Winans,  but  they  did  scare 
me ;  and  that  fall  of  rock  which  broi^ht  the 
lamp  down  and  nearly  sealed  up  the  entrance 
scared  Craig  himself  ;  hecaase  that  wasn't  in 
their  programme  at  all ;  it  was  an  accident, 
and  might  easily  liave  been  dangerous. 
StiU,  the  trick  was  a  low  one  at  the  best,  and 
,X  think  the  Trog  really  deserved  a  good  deal 
bigger  fright  than  he  got. 

liow  was  it  done  ?  Simply  enough.  The 
underground  monastery  was  a  fact,  you 
know.  Pinkey  and  Craig  had  discovered  it 
about  a  week  before.  The  six  Oarcavellos 
men  who  passed  m  on  the  road  were  the 
choir  of  monks,  and  the  organ  effect  was  got 
by  the  echo^  and  a  euphonium. 

Oh  !  and  the  wehr-wolf--that  was  Pinkey 
himself,  performing  melodiously  on  a  big 
sheli  horn.  Queer  yarn,  isn't  it.  But,  as  I 
said,  if  you  don't  believe  it,  ask  Pinkey,  the 
Trog's  best  man. 

And,  if  Pinkey  doesn't  back  me  up  in 
every  woi"d,  I'll — I'll  reduce  him — sartorially 
— to  the  condition  of  Crai&'s  "  natural  man." 
And  ril  do  it  vi(ri^yw  ^OOOTC 
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By  W.  T.  Stead. 


No.  v.— SOME  EUROPEAN  POTENTATES. 


EUROPE,  accordin}^  to  tbe  Ahnanmh  de 
(iotha,  is  governed  by  the  Tsar  and 
the  Kaiser,  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Kings  of  Italy  and  of  Spain, 
and  the  President*of  the  Frencli  Republic. 
The  minor  monarchs  of  the  smaller  kingdoms 
need  not  be  enumerated.  But  the  Credit 
Lyonnais  is  more  potent  in  Fi-auce  i^an 
M.  lioubet.  M.  Witte^  overshadows  the 
throne  in  Kussia.  The  Pope,  with  his 
millions  Lt  the  Vatican,  is  more  powerfnl 
than  hiB  royal  neighbour  at  the  Qnirinal,  and 
in  Germany  the  Kaiser  would  be  powerless 
without  his  linanciers. 

Of  all  the  money  kings  of  Europe,  by  far 
the  most  conspicuous  and  by  far  the  most 
powerful  is  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance. 
He  is  the  modern  Joseph  of  the  Muscovite 
Pharaoh.  He,  more  than  any  modern 
statesman,  has  realised  the  sovereignty  of 
money.  The  Imperial  sceptre,  backed  by 
its  Army  of  millions  of  armed  men,  is 
to  him  almost  as  much  an  anachronism 
as  the  blunderbus.  When  he  wishes  to 
annex  a  province,  he  does  it  not  by  a 
soldier,  but  by  a  banker.  When  he  wishes 
..  to  consolidate  the  power  of  the  Government, 
he  does  it  nob  by  freeing  the  Press  or 
by  conceding  Parliamentary  institutions, 
hut  by  consolidating  great  industries, 
mooopoliaing  national  trade,  until  people 
begin  to  wonder  whether  any  property  will 
be  left  in  Kussia  that  is  not  owned  and 
administered  by  the  State.  But  M.  Witte's 
astonishing  exploits  in  converting  the  historic 
■  Empire  of  the  Romanoff  into  an  innneiiae 
monopoly  of  the  means  both  of  production 
and  of  distribution  will,  I  understand,  be 
dealt  with  by  another  pen.  So  with  this 
brief  allusion  to  the  most  remarkable  and 
significant  of  the  money  kings  of  the  Old 
World,  I  proceed  with  a  rapid  survey  of  our 
.  other  potentates  and  millionaires. 

There  are  many  millionaires  in  Russia, 
but  the  autocracy  is  too  strong  for  them  even 
to  aspire  to  convert  it  into  a  plutocracy. 
Some  of  the  Russian  nobles  are  immensely 


*  Copyrignt,  1903,  by  W.  T.  Stead,  iu  the  VnitcJ 
ijtatQs  »t  America. 


rich,  but  their  wealth  gives  them  no  direct 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  The 
merchant  millionaire  and  the  Siberian  mine- 
owner  have  no  ambition  to  wield  political 
power.  Many  of  them  can  hardly  sign  their 
names,  and  many  of  them  prefer  the  primi- 
tive abacus  to  the  multiplication-table.  Tet 
they  are  not  without  public  spirit. 

There  is  only  one  other  case  on  record,  I 
believe,  of  a  multi-millionaire  with  anything 
like  Mr.  Rhodes's  wealth  leaving  all  his 
fortune  for  public  purposes.  That  instance 
occurred  in  Russia,  just  a  year  before  Mr. 
Rhodes's  death.  The  testator,  Mr.  G.  G. 
Solodovnikoff,  was  a  Moscow  milHonaire, 
who  had  made  his  immense  fortune  chiefly 
by  colossal  speculations  on  the  Bourse,  and 
partly  by  the  immense  appreciation  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  real  property 
in  Russia.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  share- 
holders in  the  Moscow-Archangel  Railway, 
prior  to  its  purchase  by  the  Ci"own,  and 
made  enormous  profits  out  of  this  railway. 
M.  Solodovnikoff  was  also  the  biggest  share- 
holder in  the  Moscow-Kazan  Railway.  He 
held  shares  in  so  many  different  undertakings 
that  it  was  said  the  liandling  of  coupons 
alone  gave  constant  employment  to  ten  girls. 
M.  Solodovnikoff  was  a  miser.  He  lived  in 
a  dilapidated  two-storeyed  little  house,  sur- 
rounded by  rotting  furniture.  He  Hved  a 
life  almost  altogether  locked  up  iu  himself, 
spending  nearly  all  day  at  home,  and  half  of 
it  in  a  dressing-gown.  He  had  been  abroad 
and  knew  Western  European  life  ;  and,  like 
Mr.  Rhodes,  had  journalistic  ambitions,  once 
actually  going  so  far  as  to  laiy  the  Russian 
Illvsfraied  Gazette.  He  carried  on  negotia- 
tions with  various  journalists,  and  had 
aiTanged  everything  when,  on  tlie  day  the 
contracts  were  to  be  signed,  he  drew  back, 
fearing  the  risk  of  losing  a  few  thousand 
roubles.  Moscow  perpetually  rang  with 
anecdotes  of  the  penuriousn^s  and  at  the 
sanie  time  of  the  extraordinary  business 
capacity  of  Solodovnikoff.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  aged  rapidly,  and  was  fond 
of  sitting  hi  his  ancient  saloon  telhng  his 
visitors  of  the  celebrities  who  had  sat  on  his 
dirty,  threadbare  sofa. 
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M,  Solodovnikoff  apparently  had  never 
done  any  good  in  his  life.  But  he  was 
determined,  nevertheless,  that  hia  wealth 
should  not  be  spent  nnproductively  after 
hia  death.  When  the  will  was  opened,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  his  unmense  fortune 
— estimated  from  about  40,000,000  roubles, 
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or  £4,000,000,  to  100,000,000  roubles,  or 
£10,000,000 — ^to  public  purposes.  His  pro- 
perty was  to  be  realised  in  the  course  of  the 

next  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  after  payment 
of  a  few  small  ]ej>'acies  of  fvoin  £0,000  to 
£;iO,(K)0  to  relations  and  friends,  the  whole 
was  left  to  the  public.  The  millions  were 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  the  first 
portion  to  be  spent  on  the  building  of 
secondary  schools  for  girls  on  the  model  of 
the  female  gymnasium  in  the  town  of  OrlofF ; 
the  second  third  to  be  spent  on  industrial 
training-schools  for  men  and  women,  tlie 
building  and  organisation  of  which  was  to 
be  left  to  the  Zemstvos,  or  county  councils  : 
the  third  part  on  the  building  of  cheap 
lodgings  for  the  workitig  class. 

Curiously  enough,  almost  on  the  same 
day  died  another  Moscow  millionaire,  K.  T. 
SoldatenkofF,  a  neighbour,  co-shareholder, and 
benefactor  like  Solodovnikoff.  But  wlicreas 
Solodovnikoff  had  left  his  millions  to  ciiarity 
after  his  death,  SoldatenkofE  had  spent  his 
in  good  works  during  his  life,  and  had  gained 
the  name  of  the  best  man  in  Moscow. 

In  Austria  the  most  notable  of  millionaires 
was  the  lale  Baron  Hirech,  who  made  most 
of  his  money  in  building  railways  in  the 
Balkans  and  in  speculation  on  the  Bourse. 
His  imntense  wealth  gave  him  a  position  in 
Austria  to  which  no  Jew  but  a  Kothschild 


had  previously  dared  to  aspire.  Like  tJie 
Moscow  millionaires,  his  chief  renown  arose 
for  his  benefactions.  There  is  something 
magnificent  iu  a  bequest  of  £7,000,000 
given  by  one  of  the  richest  of  the  sons  of 
Israel,  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  poorer 
compatriots.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
although  Baron  Hirsch's  intentions  wore  of 
the  best,  the  application  of  the  enormous 
sura  has  by  no  means  realised  the  hope  of 
the  munificent  founder. 

Another  famous  Jew  who  made  millions 
in  railway  construction  was  M.  Jean  Bloch, 
the  eminent  AYarsaw  banker  and  political 
economist.  M.  Bloch,  although  influential 
as  money  king,  was  much  better  known  by 
his  writings,  and  especially  by  the  prophetic, 
encyclopaedic  work  on  the  Future  of  War. 
M.  Bloch  was  a  statesman  and  a  seer  as  well 
as  a  great  railway  builder  and  tinancier.  He 
spent  his  money  lavishly  in  the  promotion 
of  his  ideas,  and  on  his  death  he  left  lai^e 
sums  devoted  to  public  charities  and  to  the 
education  of  girls, 

In  Scandinavia'  the  manufacture  of  dyna- 
mite gave  Alfred  Nobel  an  almost  regal 
position.  The  dynamite  king  abstained 
during  his  life  from  taking  any  part 
in  public  affairs,  but  on  his  death  he 
left  a  fortune  of  £2,000,000  to  found 
prizes  to  be  distributed  annually  in  lump 
sums  of  about  £8,000  each  to  the  five 
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persons  who  have  rendered  best  service 
to  their  fellow-men.  The  Nobel  prizes 
are  awarded  annually — first,  to  the  man 
who  has  made  the  niorit  imporuuit  discovery 
in  the  domain  of  jihysicai  science  ;  secondly, 
to  the  mail  who  has  made  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  or  iutroduoed  the  greatest 
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improvement  in  clicuiistry  ;  thirdly,  to  the 
author  of  the  most  ioiportaut  discovery 
in  the  domain  of  physiology  or  medicine ; 
fourthly,  to  the  man  who  has  produced  the 
most  remarkable  literary  work  of  an  idealistic 
nature  ;  and,  fifthly,  to  the  man  who  has 
done  the  most  and  the  best  work  for  the 
fmtcniity  of  the  nations,  the  suppression  or 
reduction  of  standing  armies,  and  tlie  forma- 
tion and  propagation  of  peace  congresses. 

It  is  worth  white  to  record  the  testimony 
of  this  master  of  many  mitlions  as  to  the 
evil  of  inherited  wealth.  Speaking  shortly 
before  his  death,  fie  said :  "  I  am  a  thorough 
social  democrat,  but  with  moderation.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  great  fortunes 
acquired  by  inheritance  never  bring  liappi- 
nesa,  they  only  dull  the  faculties.  Any  man 
possessing  u  large  fortune  ought  not  to  leave 
more  than  a  small  part  of  it  to  his  heirs, 
not  eveu  to  his  direct  lieirs— just  enough  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world." 

In  Denmark  the  only  money  king  is 
Jacobsen,  the  brewer.  Jacobsen  I.  presented 
to  the  State  or  spent  in  scientific  or 
philanthropic  purposes  about  £1,000,000. 
The  Carlsbei^  Fund,  which  he  founded, 
celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniveraary  in 
1901,  when  his  son  Jacobsen  II.  handed  over 
the  famous  brewery,  the  source  of  all  their 
wealth,  to  the  fund,  only  reserving  for  him- 
self and  his  family  one  third  of  the  income 
for  fifty  years.  Jacobsen  also  presented 
Copenhagen  with  the  largest  private  collection 
of  sculpture  in  the  world,  the  estimated  value 
of  which  was  not  less  than  £fi00,000. 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  money  kings 
of  France,  who,  although  they  are  personaUy 
of  small  account,  are  collectively  omnipotent, 
nor  of  the  wealthiest  nobleman  in  Spain,  who 
18  almost  the  only  aristocrat  who  has  dis- 
played great  financial  and  business  capacity  ; 
nor  shall  I  even  dwell  on  the  Pope,  whose  ex- 
chequer is  fed  by  the  offerings  of  the  faithful 
all  over  the  world.  I  will  proceed  at  once 
to  describe  the  money  kings  of  the  German 
Empire. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  money  power  in 
modern  Crermany  dates  from  the  Franco- 
German  war.  When  the  victorious  legions 
of  the  newly  proclaimed  German  Emperor 
came  home,  bringing  with  them  the  war 
indemnity  of  £200,000,000,  the  whole  nation 
flung  itself  with  passionate  eaniestness  into 
industrial  pursuits. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  evolution 
of  German  industry  are  due  to  the  men  who 
led  the  advance,  and,  most  of  all,  to  the 
measures  which  a  paternal  government  took 


to  purge  the  economic  body  of  the  young 
Empire  of  impurities  which  tend  to  imperil 
the  reputation  of  the  German  nation.  The 
fate  of  German  Bmqimrs  who  ventured  to 
experiment  with  the  stringent  company  law 
of  their  country  offers  a  curious  and  instruc- 
tive contrast  to  that  of  similar  speculators 
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limentor  of  dynamite. 

in  England  and  America.  And  in  this  con- 
trast hes  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  standing 
which  Germany's  commercial  and  financial 
grants  enjoy  at  the  present  time  among 
nations.  The  thoroughness  and  many- 
sidedness  of  education,  the  close  union 
between  commerce  and  science  in  Germany, 
have  done  much  to  enable  her  to  dispute 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

After  the  Franco-Uernuui  war,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  banking  institution 
for  the  whole  country  removed  many  barriers 
to  free  commercial  relations.  The  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany  (Deutsche  Reichsbank)  is, 
strictly  speaking,  only  a  local  institution, 
which,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  Banque  de 
France,  and  nearly  all  other  national  issuing 
banks,  is  unable  to  establish  branches  out- 
side its  immediate  sphere  of  activity.  As 
Prussia  was  the  predominant  partner  in  the 
young  Empire,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
leading  banking  institution  of  the  closer 
confederation  of  the  various  States  should 
spring  from  the  State  Bank  of  Prussia,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  the  Royal  Prussian  Haupt- 
bank.   The  directorate  of  this  olS^established 
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company  was  partly  nominated  by  the 
.  Government,  which,  a  few  months  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  pro- 
moted to  that  body  a  young  lawyer,  named 
Richard  Koch,  who  was  born  at  Kattbus,  in 
Brandenbui^,  thirty-six  years  previously.  He 
had  at  that  time  a  distinguished  record 
behind  him,  having  been  appointed  an  as- 
sistant-judge before  he  was  thirty-two,  and 
acting  as  secretary  to  a  Royal  Commission 
which  deliberat<;d  on  the  Pnissian  Civil 
Code  from  1868  to  1870.  Tiie  eventfnl 
years  following  the  establishment  of  a  united 
Empire  led  to  far-reaching  changes  in  every 
sphere  of  public  life,  and  when  the  new 
Reichsbank  had  overcome  the  initial  diffi- 
culties of  the  gold  standard,  it  soon  directed 
its  attention  to  the  growing  needs  of  the 
commercial  community,  which,  by  means 
of  the  new  currency,  had  attained  a  much 
more  important  position  in  the  world's  trade. 
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The  introduction  of  a  modem  banking  and 

credit  system  was  one  of  the  earliest  require- 
ments, and  when  the  directorate  in  1876 
decided  upon  the  adoption  of  the  English 
method  of  cheques  and  "  clearing,"  Director 
Koch  was  invited  to  assist  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  reform.    It  may  be  mentioned 


here  that  his  plan  of  cliequos  taking,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  the  place  of  banknotes, 
and  thereby  acting  in  relief  of  the  issuing 
bank,  has  never  yet  been  fully  i-ealised. 
The  German  trade,  both  lai^e  and  small, 
prefera  ready  money  in  the  shape  of  cash  or 
notes  to  the  cheqne,  which,  with  its  greater 
security  in  transmission,  only  ranks  as 
money  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
"clearing-house."'  Herr  Koch  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Reichsbank  eleven  years  after 
he  had  joined  its  board,  and  at  the  death 
of  its  first  president,  Herr  von  Dechend, 
he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  institution. 

If  the  Reichsbank  played  an  important 
part  in  the  growtli  and  development  of  the 
national  credit  of  Germany,  the  financial 
foundations  of  the  Empire  were  certainly 
laid  by  the  banking  firm  of  S.  Bleichroder, 
which  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  birt  which  only  became 
important  when  it  was  connected  with  the 
Rotlischilds,  whnm  it  has  represented  in 
the  capital  of  Prussia  since  tlie  'twenties, 
(lerson  Bleichroder,  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  firm,  whom  he  sncceeded  in  IS.'i.^  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three,  soon  gained  the 
friendsliip  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  assisted 
the  Government  in  several  important  financial 
operations,  which  preceded  the  war  of  1864 
and  1866  against  Denmark  and  Austria. 
The  success  of  the  Prussian  State  rail- 
ways is  largely  due  to  the  skill  by  which 
the  acquisition  and  tiie  building  of  new 
lines  were  carried  out.  The  rapid  mobilisa- 
tion and  concentration  of  the  German  armies 
on  the  frontier,  after  war  had  been  declared 
against  France  in  18T0,  were  entirely  due 
to  the  smoothness  with  which  the  railway 
system  was  worked.  Not  many  months 
elapsed  before  the  position  of  Bleichroder 
as  the  chief  financial  adviser  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  still  more  signally  recognised. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  whilst 
the  headquarters  of  the  German  army  were 
still  at  Versailles,  Ilerr  Gei'son  Bleichroder 
was  summoned  to  that  place  to  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  indem- 
nity to  be  demanded  from  France  and  as  to 
its  utilisation.  Xo  equally  huge  financial 
transaction  was  ever  carried  through  with 
greater  facility,  and  which  fully  bore  out  the 
prediction  of  the  Berlin  banker,  on  whom,  in 
return  for  his  manifold  services,  a  patent  of 
nobility  was  conferred.  Herr  ron  Bleich- 
roder remained  at  the  head  of  his  firm,  which 
he  had  raised  to  its  present  position  of  im- 
portance, until  his  death  in  1893,  when  the 
management  of  the  business  d&volved  first 
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\m  cousin,  Privy  Coiuicillui'  Bchwabacli. 
who  died  about  five  years  ago,  and  then  upon 
his  two  sons,  Hans  von  Bleicliroder  and 
Dr.  Georg  von  Bleichroder.  The  former 
was  killed  not  many  months  ago  in  a  motor- 
car accident,  and  Dr.  Georg  von  Bleichroder 
is  now  the  chief  partner.  The  standing  of 
the  firm  at  the  present  time  is  maintained 
through  its  participation  in  the  deak  of  the 
"  Rothschild  group,"  and  through  judicious 
abstention  from  tne  craze  of  financing  in- 
dustrial undertakings,  which  have  reduced 
many  prominent  German  banks  to  the  level 
of  mere  promoting  concerns. 

One  of  the  best-known  German  financiers 
is  the  son  of  the  founder  and  present  head 
of  the  Direction  der  Disconto-Gesellschaft, 
Privy  Councillor  Adolf  von  Hansemann. 


THE  LATE  HEKI:  IvlLLTP. 

This  liank  also  owes  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  its  importance  to  its  connection  with  the 
Prussian  Government,  in  which  the  founder 
of  the  company,  David  Hansemann,  held  the 
post  of  Minister  of  Finance  until  his  death 
in  1864.  His  son  Adolf  joined  the  board  in 
1857,  and  represented  the  family  interests 
during  the  yeare  of  office  of  his  father.  The 
linancial  operations  following  tlic  conclusion 
of  peace  in  1871,  and  even  more  so  the 
growth  of  German  foreign  trade,  helped  to 
raise  the  Discoiito-liesenschaft  (as  it  is  usually 
called)  to  the  leading  position  it  now  holds. 
It  introduced  German  capital  in  Italy,  Chih, 
Brazil,  and  latterly  also  in  Chiua,  wliere  its 
affiliated  banks  act  as  important  aids  to 
German  commerce. 

A  German  banker  whose  name  was  well 
known  and  respected  all  over  the  civilised 


world,  Johann  Georg  von  Siemens,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  largest  (ierinan  bank  institn- 
tions,  the  Deutsche  Bank,  died  early  in  ]'.)02. 
His  career,  since  he  joined  the  directorate  of 
the  new  company  in  1870,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  shows  perhaps  more  clearly  than 
that  of  any  other  German  financier  a  tnily 
wonderful  change  which  the  consolidation 
of  the  Empire  effected  in  the  commercial 

{)08ition  of  the  company.  It  was  the  aim  of 
lis  life,  and  therefore  became  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  to  cultivate 
and  extend  tlie  trade  with  oversea  relations, 
among  whom  many  Germans  had  already 
fonnd  new  homes,  bnt  had  in  the  process 
lost  sight  almost  completely  of  the  growth  of 
the  commerce  of  their  native  country.  The 
new  bank  became  not  only  a  pioneer  of 
German  industries,  but  also  an  important 
factor  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire, 
which  it  helped  by  the  introduction  of 
German  capital  to  Turkey  in  Asia  Minor, 
thereby  securing  the  German  Government 
a  much  more  influential  position  witli  the 
Porte  than  it  ever  held  before.  The  Anato- 
lian Eailway  and  the  Bagdad  Railway,  when 
finished,  will  be  monuments  to  Herr  von 
Siemens's  activity,  a  fact  which  was  appre- 
ciated by  the  Emperor  when  he  raised  the 
financier  to  the  Prussian  nobility,  two  years 
liefore  his  death. 

The  Deutsche  Bank  haa  had  a  strong 
footing  in  British  South  Africii  ever  since 
the  goldfields  were  discovered  at  Witwaters- 
raiid.  The  late  Mr.  Adolpli  Goerz,  who 
founded  tlic  famous  firm  which  bears  his 
name  as  a  limited  liability  company,  was 
practically  the  pioneer  of  the  \'a.st  interests 
now  controlled  by  the  mother  institution  in 
theTransvaal  and  German  South- West  Africa. 
The  Dresdner  Bank,  another  poweiful  group 
of  Teutonic  capitalists,  is  represented  in 
equally  extei^ive  mining  and  industrial  in- 
vestments in  the  Transvaal  goldfitilds  by 
the  Brothers  Albu.  The  Dritish  ruefully 
iidmit  that  the  gold-mining  industry  of  South 
Africa— Anglo-African,  as  it  is  often  called 
—is  more  German  than  British.  Herman 
Eckstein  was  the  loading  founder  uf  the 
Hand  industry— Mr.  Alfred  Beit  being  his 
faithful  and  powerful  financial  backer  on  the 
European  side.  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and 
Co.  are  to-day  the  premier  house  of  mining 
circles  in  the  City  of  London,  controlling 
as  they  do  gilt-edged  investments  rolling 
into  a  value  of  £14,000,000,000.  Messrs. 
S.  Keumaun,  with  their  clever  junior  partner, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Goldmann,  follow  closely.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Robinson's  vast  interests  are  intimately  asso- 
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ciiited  witli  the  Hirsch  und  i.ilinfuld  firniR — 
hailing  from  Cassei.  Messrs.  Albu  Brothers, 
Ludwiff  Ehrlich,  G-oerz  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  are 
too  weU  known  in  the  premier  fiuancial  world 
to  require  fuller  descnption.  Me«srs.  Lewis 
and  Marks — seemingly  Britiah  names  —  both 
hail  from  Eastern  Germany,  becoming  natu- 
ralised Britons  on  their  successful  work  in 
South  Africa;  and  numerous  otlier  instances 
could  be  quoted  to  prove  t)iat  tlic  German 
financier  has  managed  to  locate  himself  firmly 
in  the  gold-hearing  districts  of  Soutli  Africa. 

Among  other  leading  financiers  of  modern 
Germany  may  be  mentioned  the  members 
of  the  Berlin  banking-house,  Mendelssohn 
and  Co..  the  descendants  of  the  eighteenth- 
centnry  philosopher  and  writer,  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, whose  sons  founded  the  firm  in 
1805,  and  of  the  composer  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn -  Bartholdy.  Since  the  dissolution  of 
Rothschild's  bank  in  Frankfort  early  in  the 
present  year,  this  name  may  no  longer  be 
mentioned  in  any  account  of  modern  Gennan 
finance  ;  the  "  branches  "  in  London  and 
Paris  had  long  since  reached  much  greater 
importance  than  the  original  Frankfort  house, 
and  the  intei'ests  of  the  "  group "  are  now 
guarded  by  the  firm  of  Bleichroder  and  the 
Disconto-Gesellschaft,  which  took  over  the 
Frankfort  business.  The  old  Gennan  capital 
on  tlie  Main  has  naturally  had  to  occupy  a 
secondary  position  compared  with  Berlin, 
although  it  was  also  the  cradle  of  another 
world-house,  which  has  mainly  profited  by 
its  connection  with  New  York — viz.,  the  firm 
of  Speyer  Bros.  Hamburg  and  Bremen  have, 
in  conti'ast  with  the  banking  centre  of  the 
Empire,  given  birth  to  no  prominent  finan- 
ciers ;  their  great  men,  such  as  Herr  Ballin, 
the  head  of  the  Hamburg- American  line, 
Herr  Wi^and,  the  managing  director  of 
the  TTorth  German  Lloyd,  are,  however, 
almost  as  well  knowii  as  the  great  German 
captain  of  industry,  Krupp,  of  Essen. 

No  sketch  of  the  money  kings  of  the 
modern  world  would  be  complete  without  an 
account  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  industrials 
of  the  old  world.  Krupp,  of  Essen,  has 
long  been  a  household  word  throughout  the 
world.  The  Cannon  King,  whose  batteries 
did  ahr.ojt  as  much  as  the  breechloading 
needleguu  to  found  the  German  Empire,  was 
much  more  than  a  gunmaker.  Only  30  per 
cent,  of  the  output  at  Esaen  was  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  God  of  "War.  But  as 
inter  arma  mUnt  leges,  so  the  roar  of  the 
Krupp  cannon  has  drowned  the  praises 
which  would  otherwise  have  paid  tribute  to 
this  veritable  Vulcan  of  the  industrial  world. 


The  story  of  the  creation  of  the  Krupp 
dynasty  is  one  of  the  heroic  romances  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  story  of 
indomitable  perseverance,  of  far-sighted 
patriotism  triumphhig,  after  interminable 
delays,  over  almost  inconceivable  difficulties. 
When  Krupp  the  Third  died,  last  November, 
the  newspapers  of  the  world  were  filled  witii 
glowing  accounts  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
estate — richer  and  more  important  than 
many  a  kingdom— which  he  left  to  his  heii^. 

Krupp's  works  at  Essen  had  practically 
converted  a  village  of  1 0,000  inhabitant 
into  a  Birmingham  or  Pittsburg,  with  a 
population  of  from  100,000  to  150,000. 
The  number  of  workmen  on  the  pay-roll  of 
the  firm  numbered  46,000.  Nearly  40,000 
cannon,  cast  in  the  Krupp  foundries,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  arsenals  of  every  Slnte, 
from  China  to  Peru.  Krupp  owned  ^reat 
steel  works  near  Magdeburg ;  an  artillery 
range  at  Meppin,  and  the  Germania  siiipyard 
and  dock  at  Kiel.  They  owned  and  worked 
three  large  coal-mines  in  Germany,  and 
many  iron-miues  in  Spain  and  in  Germany. 
A  fleet  of  steamers  owned  by  Kiupp  had 
their  headquarters  at  Rotterdam.  His  agents 
travelled  more  like  ambassadors  than  com- 
mercial travellers  in  every  paix  of  the 
civilised  world.  To  feed  the  forges  of  this 
German  Vulcan,  four  tons  of  coal  and  coke 
were  consumed  every  minute  every  day  in 
the  livelong  year.  Emperors  were  eager  to 
do  Krupp  honour,  kings  sat  at  his  table  ; 
titles  they  disdained — to  be  plain  Herr 
Krupp  was  sufficient  distinction  for  any  man. 
Finally,  it  was  recorded  with  awestruck 
breath  that  Krupp  was  the  richest  man  in 
Germany,  paying  income-tax  these  last  years 
on  an  income  of  a  million  pounds  per  annum. 

The  whole  of  this  gigantic  esteblishment 
was  built  up  on  the  foundations  laid  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  Frederick  Krupp, 
Knipp  the  First.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
incentive  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  steel 
came  to  the  first  Krupp  in  the  shape  of  a 
desire  to  rival  the  success  of  Sheffield,  which 
was  then  the  leading  steelmaking  centre  in 
the  world. 

Krapp  was  bom  at  Essen,  and  there  in 
1818  he  built  a  small  furnace  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  In  1822,  he  found 
that  he  had  lost  a  fortune  and  impaired  his 

health.  He  moved  with  his  family  into  a 
little  onc-storey  cottage,  which  now  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  works  at  Essen.  There  he 
lived  in  sickness  and  comparative  penary  for 
J  four  years,  and  there  he  died  in  1820,  leaving 
'  his  son  Alfred,  a  lad  of  fourteeiv  to  carry  on 
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the  business,  to  support  his  mother  and  the 
younger  oiiiMreii  ;  lie  liad  no  capitjil,  liis 
only  assets  were  a  factory  and  four  workmen. 

Years  afterwards,  when  Knipp  was  famous 
throughout  the  world,  Alfred,  then  Krupp 
the  Second,  ordered  that  the  little  cottage 
where  he  had  spent  hundreds  of  sleepless 
nights  should  be  put  in  exactly  the  same 
shape  as  it  was  originally.  He  said  :  "  I 
desire  that  it  shall  be  kept  intact  as  long 
as  the  factory  exists,  in  order  that  my  suc- 
cessors, like  myself,  may  look  with  pleasure 
upon  the  memorial,  tliis  origin  of  the  great 
works.  This  house'and  its  history  may  give 
courage  to  the  faint-hearted  and  help  him 
to  persevere.  May  it  preserve  him  from 
despising  small  things,  and  preserve  him 
from  vanity  !  "  The  Krupp  Cottage,  like 
the  humble  hut  at  Zaardam,  whei'e  Peter 
the  Great  lived  when  he  worked  in  Holland 
as  a  carpenter,  is  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  historical  buildings  of  the  Old 
World. 

Alfred — Krupp  tlie  Second — was  fortunate 
in  having  a  noble  mother.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  success  of  the  Rothschilds  and  of 
the  Krupps  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
character  and  capaoity  of  a  woman.  Mre. 
Krupp  was  her  son's  best  friend  and  business 
adviser ;  like  Mr.  Gam^ie,  he  did  not 
marry  till  his  mother  died.  Mother  and 
son  for  twenty-six  years  laboured  liand  in 
hand  to  build  up  from  such  small  beginnings 
the  greatest  iron  and  steel  works  in  the 
world. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  as  it  was 
a  desire  to  rival  English  steelmakers  which 
spurred  Krupp  the  First  to  begin  steelmaking, 
it  was  the  lucky  sale  of  a  patent  for  making 
silver-plated  spoons  to  an  English  firm  which 
gave  krupp  the  Second  the  capital  with 
which  to  realise  his  father's  ambition.  He 
set  to  work  to  manufacture  the  best  steel 
in  the  world.  No  good  steel  could  be  made, 
he  said,  excepting  from  good  iron,  and  from 
the  first  he  aimed  at  making  his  works  self- 
supporting.  It  was  not  till  twenty-one  years 
after  liis  fatiier's  death  that  he  began  making 
guns  from  cast-steel.  He  made  l)ig  fortune 
in  making  i-ailway  plant — ^his  weldlcss  steel 
foL'  car-wheels  alone  made  him  a  fortune. 
What  he  made  in  manufacturing  articles  of 
peace  he  spent  in  making  weapons  of  war. 
So  far  from  being  encouraged,  the  Prussian 
War  Office  did  all  it  could  to  damp  his 
ardour.  Twelve  years  passed  before  —  in 
18.59— he  received  an  order  to  supply  Prussia 
with  three  hundred  cannon.  In  18(i);  his 
guns  aided  in  the  defeat  of  Austria,  and  iu 


1870  they  consummated  the  overthrow  of 
the  French  Enipii'o. 

From  that  year  all  was  plain  sailing.  But 
the  obstiicles  over  which  he  had  to  triumph 
before  be  reached  that  point  w^ere  almost 
inconceivable.  It  was  very  surprising  that 
officialdom,  especially  Prussian  officialdom, 
which  is  nothing  if  not  paternal,  looked 
askance  at  the  proposal  that  the  batteries  of 
the  King  should  be  armed  by  a  private  manu- 
facturer. Most  governments  make  their  own 
cannon,  but  Germany,  which  owns  its  own 
railways,  and  is  as  jealous  of  private  enter- 
prises as  not  to  allow  a  man  to  hire  his  own 
carl  til  carry  his  neighliour's  good-;,  depends 
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for  its  artillery  vipon  a  private  firm,  which 
supplies  at  the  same  time  all  the  armies  of 
all  its  rivals. 

Krupp  II.  reigned  till  1887.  When  he 
died,  he  handed  over  the  works,  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father  sixty-one  years 
before,  to  his  son  Frederick,  who  died  under 
somewhat  suspicious  circumstances  last 
November.  He  began  with  four  workmen. 
When  he  left  the  works  to  liis  successora, 
there  were  more  than  20,000  men  on 
the  pay-roll.  He  reigned  over  his  men 
very  much  as  a  Prussian  king  reigns  over 
Prussia.  He  was  benevolent  and  intelligent, 
but  he  was  an  autocrat.    The  management 
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of  the  business  lie  deputed  to  a  cabinet  of 
fourteen  heads  of  departments,  presided  over 
byachainiian  whom  he  named.  But  the  works 
were  his  works  ;  no  one  ever  was  permitted 
to  forget  that ;  the  name  of  the  Man  on 
Horseback  waa  Alfred  Krupp.  He  looked 
after  bis  men  in  his  benevolent,  paternal 
fashion  ;  the  works  at  Essen  became  the 
model  industrial  establishment  in  Germany. 
It  was  a  kind  of  German  Pullman.  The  sick 
fund,  the  pension  fund,  and  the  insurance 
fund  which  he  founded,  the  first  two  in  the 
'fifties,  the  last  in  1877,  became  the  model  of 
the  imperial  social  reforms  of  the  close  of 
the  centuiy.  He  built  model  workmen's 
houses,  started  a  co-operative  society,  and 
suppbed  bis  men  with  all  the  appurtenances 
of  civilisation  in  the  shape  of  hospitals, 


baths,  schools,  and  libraries.  The  contribu- 
tion of  the  firm  to  the  various  funds,  savings- 
bank,  etc.,  is  said  to  amount  to  £200,000 
per  annum. 

When  Krupp  11.  died,  and  Krupp  III. 
came  to  the  throne,  a  change  came  o'er  the 
spirit  of  the  dream.  Frederick  Krupp  was 
an  able  man,  with  artistic  tendencies.  But 
be  had  not  the  energy  of  bis  father,  and 
according  to  current  report  was  addicted  to 
tastes  which  caused  iiis  frequent  retirement 
from  public  life. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  in 
this  story,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  desire 
of  the  Kaiser  to  do  honour  to  the  deceased 
ironmaster.  Never  before  has  a  money 
king  been  laid  to  rest  with  an  emperor  aa 
chief  mourner. 


THE  WIND. 

/"^  WIND!   'what  saw  you  in  the  south^ 

In  Ulied  meadows  Jair  and  far  f 
I  saw  a  lover  kiss  his  lass 

New-won  beneath  the  evening  star. 

0  wind !  what  saw  you  in  the  west 

Of  passing  sweet  that  wooed  your  stay  P 

1  saw  a  mother  kneeling  by 

The  cradle  where  her  first-born  lay. 

0  wind  I   what  saw  you  in  the  north 
That  you  shall  dream  of  evermore  P 

1  saw  a  maiden  keeping  tryst 
Upon  a  grey  and  haunted  shore, 

0  wind !   what  saw  you  in  the  east 
That  still  of  ancient  dole  you  croon  ? 

1  saw  a  wan  wreck  on  the  waves 
And  a  dead  face  beneath  the  moon. 
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T'S  good  of  you,"  said  Sharinan,  "  ^'ery 
good,  indeed,  bo  answer  mj  note  so 


For  one  briof  moment  his  Grace  of  Bicester 
thought  of  murmuring  something  about 
having  business  in  tlie  City  anyhow,  and 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone ;  but  more 
prudent  counsels  prevailed  and  he  told  the 
truth. 

"  When  a  man  like  you  wants  to  see  a  man 
like  me,  I'd  be  a  bigger  fool  than  I  am  if  I 
played  on  the  way." 

The  iinancier  nodded.  He  knew  his  own 
value  even  better  than  Bicester  did,  and  the 
innuendo  pleased  him.  Not  for  its  flattery- 
he  had  no  more  "  side  "  alxiut  him  than  the 
Duke — but  because  of  its  blunt  fact.  When 
Robert  Sharman  wanted  to  see  a  man,  it  was 
worth  that  man's  while  to  be  seen. 

"  I  have  a  scheme  on  hand,"  said  he — "  a 
compuny,  (inite  a  snuiU  affair,  which  I  am 
about  to  launch,  and  it  struck  me  you  might 
care  to  join  tlic  board.  1  myself  wiU  be  a 
member  of  it.  T!ie  work  won't  be  heavy, 
and  the  foes  are  five  hundred  a  year  apiece." 

The  Duke  gaped  astonishment.  He  had 
hoped  something  of  the  kind  was  in  the  wind 
— therefore  his  haste ;  but  his  estimate  of  the 
possibilities  had  been  much  more  modest. 
In  his  intense  surprise  he  blurted  out  his 
self -depreciation. 

"  But,  good  gracious,  Sharman  !  what  use 
can  I  be  to  you  ?  Why  don't  you  get  some 
of  the  Batik  of  England  fellows  ?  " 

A  gleam  of  sardonic  humour  lit  up  Shar- 
nian's  face  for  an  instant,  and  passing,  left  it 
grave  again. 

"  Because  I  wanted  an  expert,"  he  answered 
quietly.  "  Snrely  by  this  time  I  may  be 
trusts  to  know  my  business  ?  " 

Bicester  was  puzzled,  or,  as  he  might  have 
put  it,  floored.  Beyond  the  spending  of 
money  and  evading  his  creditors,  he  could 
not  recollect  that  he  was  expert  at  anything. 
Even  of  these,  the  first  was  chiefly  a  matter 
of  heredity,  his  immediate  forefathers  having 
taken  most  earnest  care  to  see  that  there  was 
precious  little  left  for  him  to  squander  when 
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he  came  to  his  own.  The  little  soon  followed 
the  nutch,  and  his  second  branch  of  expert 
knowledge  had  been  growing  ever  since. 
Not  that  he  had  leisure  to  recall  all  that 
as  he  sat  staring  at  Sharman  ;  his  wits  were 
otherwise  occupied. 

"  Yes  ?  "  he  said  resignedly,  hardly  ven- 
turing to  throw  an  interrogation  into  the 
monosyllable.  "  Of  coui-se,  if  you're  satisfied, 
it's  all  right  F  " 

"  Quite  so.  Your  colleague— a  board  of 
three  will  be  enough — will  be  Clegg.  I 
think  he  has  to  do  with  racehorses  or 
something  of  that  sort." 

"  Clegg  !  Not  Jimmy  Olegg,  the  bookie  ?  " 

Sharman  nodded. 

"  That's  the  man." 

'*  But  look  here.  Oh  I  come,  you  know — 
Jimmy  Olegg  !  Why,  Jimmy's  the  biggest 
sport  " 

"I  know  all  that,"  interrupted  Sharman 
impatiently.    "  He's  straight,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Plumb  straight." 

"  That  settles  it.    He's  our  man." 

"  But,  (ireat  Scot,  Sharman  !  what  sort 
of  a  plant  is  this  at  all  ?  "  ' 

"  If  by  plant  you  mean  swindle,  Bicester, 
rU  ask  you  to  change  your  word.  My 
hands  are  as  clean  as  me  Lord  Chancellor's, 
and  I  mean  to  keep  them  so.  I  never  yet 
launched  a  scheme  that  did  not  make  money 
on  its  merits,  and  I  never  will." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Sharman,  I  never  meant  " 

"  No,  I  understand  that.  Now,  since  you 
have  decided  to  join  us — Clegg's  letter  of 
acceptance  is  here— I'll  give  you  an  outline 
of  the  scheme.  It  is  self-descriptive.  The 
company  I  propose  to  register  is  '  The 
Peerage  Supply  Association,  Limited.'  " 

For  the  second  time  that  day  the  Duke 
admitted  to  his  private  conscience  that  he 
was  knocked  out ;  and  being  an  ingenuous, 
honest-hearted  young  fellow,  his  face  showed 
iiis  perplexity. 

"  Look  here,  Sharman,  you're  not  jokin', 
are  you  ? " 

"  Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life.  The 
nominal  capital  will  be  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
in  ten  thousand  shares  of  five  pounds  each. 
On  these  I  propose  to  call  np  two  shilUngs 
per  share.    That  will  give  ua  a  thousand 
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pounds,  which  I  consider  ample  to  start 
operations  upon." 

"  But,  I  say — I'm  not  a  financier  like  you 
— by  Jove,  no  !  wish  I  wa8--that  won't  pay 
stamps  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  Govern- 
ment shark  must  have  his  whack ;  and 
there's  priutin'  —and — and— lots  of  things. 
AVhere  are  they  to  come  from  ?  " 

"  Preliminary  expenses,  yon  mean  ?  1  pay 
these." 

"And" — his  Grate  thought  be  saw  liis 


It's  good  nf 
you,'  aaid 
Sharman,  'very 
good.' " 


way  to  a  shrewd  stroke,  "  do  you  join  the 
board  after  allotment  ?  " 

He  did  not  know  what  that  nieant,  but  he 
had  seen  the  phrase  on  the  face  of  more 
than  one  prospectus,  and  it  sounded  both 
safe  and  cle^'er. 

"  Kg,"  answered  Sharman  gravely.  "  Sub- 
ject, of  coui-se,  to  you  and  Clegg,  I  propose 
to  allot  the  shares." 

"  I  see.  But — you  don't  mind  my  askiu' 
the  question  ?  I  know  I'm  stupid  at  times 
— how  do  you  propose  to  supply  peerages  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  Peert^e  Supply  Association,  y'know. 
How  are  you  goin'  to  " 


"  Ah  !  I  see,  I  sec  !  By  George,  Bicester! 
that's  an  idea.  Curious  that  it  never  struck 
me  that  way,"  and  Sharman  sat  back  in  bis 
revolving  chair,  wrinkling  his  nofie  after 
that  pecnh"ar  habit  of  his  when  in  deep 
thought.  "  Peerage  supply.  H'ni!  I  wonder, 
now,  is  thiitwliat  Steinberg  meant,"  he  went 
on  absently.  "  Not  that  it  matters  ;  I  can 
choose  my  own  way,  and  I  don't  choose 
that.  I  quite  catcii  your  thought,  though, 
and  there's  a  good  deal  in  it— a  good  deal  in 
it.  But — no— no — that's  beyond  us  at 
present.  Your  idea  was  to  buy  knighthoods, 
O.B.'s,  C.S.I.'s,  and  such  nibbish  wholesale. 
Ten  or  twenty  thousand  to  the  party  war- 
chest  for  so  many  in  bulk,  and  peddle  them 
out  afterwards  at  a  profit  ?  The  notion's 
good  ;  quite  workable,  too,  but  iiurdly  with 
peerages.  The  British  public  will  stand  a 
lot,  but  I'm  afraid  even  it  would  kick  at 
stocking  the  Upper 
House  at  a  profit." 

"  Then— I  hate  to  be 
curious,  Sharman,  and 
of  course  I  have  perfect 
faith  in  you  ;  but  as  my 

name  " 

"No  apology  is 
necessary.  You're  a 
director,  or  will  lie,  and 
liave  a  perfect  right  to 
know  everytliing.  It's 
this  :  about  how  many 
suburban  entertain- 
ments are  given  in  the 
year  ?  " 

"  Music-halls  ? " 
"  No,   no  ;  dinners, 
dances,  and  such-like." 

"  Haven't  a  notion, 
and  don't  see  what  it' 
has  to  do  with  us." 

*'You  will  presently. 
Take  Beckenham,  Rich- 
mond, Norwood  ;  or,  nearer  home,  Brixton, 
Bayswater,  and  so  on.    Would  ten  thousand 
a  year  be  too  many  ?  " 

"  Haven't  a  notion,"  repeated  Bicester, 
shaking  his  head.  He  was  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  Sharman's  wits  had  flown 
away,  carrying  his  five  hundred  a  year  with 
them ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  wa.s  more 
concerned  for  his  friend's  loss  than  his  own, 
which  shows  what  a  kindly  fellow  he  really 
was,  since  at  that  very  moment  he  had  a 
dozen  uses  for  five  hundred  a  year. 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  figure  is  too 
small,  but  I  prefer  to  be_CQUserratiVe  in  my 
estimates.    Now,  look  here,  'Bicester,  you 
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know  me  pretty  well  by  this  timy,  and  that 
I  woiilda't  for  the  world  hurt  your  feelings; 
but  I  think  you're  not— particularly — flush." 

"Say  deuced  hard  up,  and  you'll  be 
nearer  the  mark,"  replied  his  Grace  cheer- 
fully. "  Blank  pauper's  the  word,  and — I  say, 
Sharman,  really,  I'm  awfully  grateful  " 

"That's  not  the  point,"  interrupted  Shar- 
man hastily.  "By  George,  no!  It's  this  : 
yon  are  not  tlie  only  one  that's  " 

"  Stoney  broke  ?  More's  the  pity,  I'm 
not." 

"  Well  ?  Yon  see,  the  scheme,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  Blesfc  if  I  do.  I  told  you  I  was  on  the 
thick  side." 

"  How  many  of  these  Beckenham  and 
Brixton  peo])lo  would  like  a  lord  to— what 
shall  I  say  ? — gild  tlie  entertainment  ?  " 

"  If  they  entertain  some  that  I  know," 
said  Bicester  bluntly,  "  the  silver-plating 
will  be  the  other  way  round.  They'll  have  to 
look  after  their  spoons." 

"  We'll  avoid  these.  That's  where  you 
come  in  ?  " 

*'  But  I  say,  Sharman,  you're  not  serious  ?  " 

"  Serious  as  fortune,  and  there's  a  fortune 
in  it.   We'll  supply  " 

Bicester  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  such 
a  roar  as  Sharman's  solemn  chambers  had  not 
heard  for  manv  a  day. 

"  Ha  :  ha  !  ha  !  ho  !  ho  !  What  a  joke  : 
Barons  to  brokers  ;  marquises  to  wine 
merchants  ;  peerages  on  tap  ;  no  liome  com- 
plete without  one  ;  dukes  are  cheap  to-day." 
Then  he  sud'dcniy  grew  serious.  "  We  draw" 
the  line  there,  you  know,  Sliarman  ?  " 

*'  Oh  !  you're  a  director,"  returned  Shar- 
man evasively.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the 
idea  ?  " 

"Mad  as  Bedlam.    Surely  there  are  not 

such  fools  " 

"  Aren't  there  ?  I  know  more  about  that 
than  yon  do.  My  estimate  is  twenty  per 
cent,  of  fools  ;  again  a  most  conservative 
figure.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  Ask  your 
own  experience.  Well,  then,  that  gives  us 
two  thoUslmd  aching  voids  a  year  ;  quite  as 
many  as  we  can  fill." 

"  More,  by  a  chalk.  Where  is  the  -  the 
— stuffing  to  come  from  ?  " 

"  You  and  Olegg  come  in  there,  but  I  can 
give  you  a  rough  hint.    There's  old  Crabs." 

"  Denceace,  you  mean  ?    The  Earl  ?  '* 

"  Yes.  The  Griffin  money  that  came  into 
the  family  in  18 —  liaa,  of  course,  gone  long 
since.  Or  there's  Verisopht,  the  nephew  of 
the  man  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  shot.  The 
estates,  as  you  know,  didn't  follow  the  title. 


Steyue  is  no  better  <ifl',  nor  Bareacres  ;  oh, 
pshaw  !  I  could  name  a  score  for  you,  antl 
Clegg  twice  as  many.    He  has  to  know  them 
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SO  as  to  avoid  'em  ;  a  valuable  man  Clegg ! 
Do  you  begin  to  see  ?  " 

"But,  hang  it  all,  Sharman,  these  fellows 
—gentlemen,  you  know — they  wouldn't  " 

"  I  see.  lUther  bilk  tradesmen  ?  More 
honourable  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  eh  ? 
AVhv  wouldn't  they  ?" 

"The  publicity." 

"Absolutely  no  publicity.  The  Becken- 
iuun  man  may  be^Qyg,,l^y^3(0@iEii|)l?but  he 
is  not  fool  enough  to  advertise  ffife  Eict  that 
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he  paid  fifty  guineas  for  tlie  honour  of  the 
Earl  of  Crabs'  company  to  dinner.  Naturally 
we  don't  talk,  nor  Crabs  either." 
"  But  " 

"Go  on  ;  you're  as  full  of  'buts'  as  a 
cellar.    What  nest  ?  " 

"  The  disgrace  ;  to  hire  themselves 
out  " 

"  No  disgrace ;  no  hiring.  The  fee  is 
paid  to  us,  they  receive  a  courteous  invita- 
tion :  '  Mrs.  Plebs,  At  Home.'  You  know 
the  thing  ?  It's  merely  a  new  profession 
open  to  a  hmited  class.  They  have  some- 
thing to  sell  which  Mrs.  Plebs  desires  to 
purchase.  Mre.  Plebs'  reception  shines 
resplendent  with  the  Earl  of  Crabs  ;  the 
Earl  of  Crabs  puts  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year  into  his  pocket,  where  it  is  sorely  wanted, 
and  we  pay  twenty  per  cent,  dividend." 

"  Three  thousand  a  year  ?  " 

"Why  not  ?  Fifty  i^uineas  a  night  is  not 
dear  for  an  ear).  Half  goes  to  him  and  half 
to  us.  Three  times  a  week  ;  for,  of  coai'se, 
we  mustn't  overwork  them — no  sweating  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  Three  times,  that's 
— let  me  see— hundred  and  fifty  by  fifty, 
divide  by  two— shillings,  as  Mr.  Mantelini 
would  say,  be  demmed  I— call  it  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty  a  year,  and  his 
sons  a  thousand  or  two  apiece.  Why, 
supposing  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  fQols 
oouie  to  us  the  first  year,  I  calculate  we 
would  clear  ex[ienfios  and  pay  five  iiundred 
per  cent,  —  on  the  cailed-up  capital,  of  course." 

"  Five  hundred  per  cent.  !  "  gasped 
Bicester,  limp  from  bewilderment  and 
utterly  collapsed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
figures.  It's  colossal !  colossal !  But— a 
last  one,  really,  a  last  one — Shamian,  will 
the  public  come  in  ?  Will  they  subscribe  ? 
It  mms  a  mad  scheme,  y'know  ! " 

"  My  friends  guarantee  the  capital." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  his  Grace,  with  an  inspiration 
of  cunning.    "  What's  the  commission  ?  " 

T  said  friends,  not  brokers,"  an-swered 
the  financier  shortly.  "  The  issue  is 
guaranteed." 

"  Then  why  print  a  prospectus  " 

"  For  advertisement.  Fifty  thousand  wiil 
be  posted.  By  the  way,  the  qualification  is 
a  hundred  shares." 

"Ah  !  "  said  the  Duke.  "  Ten  pounds  ? 
ril  find  that.    May  I  apply  for  more  ?  " 

"  As  many  as  you  like.  Is  there  anything 
else  you  want  to  ask  ?  " 

"  Just  this.  Won't  some  of  these  fellows 
— they  only  get  half  the — the — client's  fees, 
y'know— won't  they  want  to  go  into  business 
on  their  own  account  ?  " 


"  Play  scab  and  blackleg  ?  They  might 
— if  it  paid  them.  But  it  wouldn't.  Who 
is  to  know  they  are  open  to  professional 
engagements  ?  No  one  ;  and  we  would 
strike  them  off  our  books.  That  all  ?  Well, 
good  day  ;  glad  you're  going  to  join  us. 
Meet  Clegg  here  at  noon  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  to  approve  the  prospectus.  It 
will  be  issued  ou  Saturday  morning  to 
private  addresses  only  ;  that  brinp  it  in  for 
Sunday  reading." 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand,  Sharman  buried 
himself  anew  in  his  papers,  while,  still  half 
dazed,  Bicester  walked  down  the  broad  stone 
stairway  to  the  thronged  pavement.  Even 
there  the  hum  of  life  passed  him  by  un- 
heeded, and  the  immaculate  respectables  of 
Cockspur  Street  were  scandalised  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  bucolic-looking  young  fellow 
of  twenty-eight,  or  thereabouts,  clinging  to 
a  lamp-post  in  the  broad  midday  and  laugh- 
ing like  a  lunatic. 

The  week  following,  the  echo  of  his  merri- 
ment rumbled  from  Harrow  to  Woolwich, 
from  Waltham  Cross  to  Croydon.  Never 
had  London  read  such  a  prospectus.  It  was 
a  satire,  a  hoas,  a  bitter  jest,  men  told  them- 
selves ;  a  sardonic  gibe  at  Society  tricked 
out  in  all  the  current  jargon  of  the  Money 
Market.  It  was  well  done,  they  admitted, 
chuckling,  and  for  pure  sport  read  it  over  a 
second  time.  But  as  tbey  turned  back  to 
the  first  page,  "  Robert  Sharman,  Esq., 
Managing  Director"  caught  the  eye,  and 
they  grew  grave  again.  The  veriest  tyro 
who  dabbled  to  his  own  hurt  in  stocks  knew,-; 
Robert  Sharman,  and  that  the  Archbishop 
of  OanterburJ  was  as  likely  to  lend  his  name 
to  a  skit  on  the  Westminster  Os^iffession 
as  Robert  Sharman  to  a  >jj)iece  of  mere 
financial  horseplay.  The  second  reading, 
therefore,  was  critical  and  with  an  eye  to 
profit. 

"  Capital,  fifty  thousand  pounds  " — a  toy 
company  for  a  man  like  Sharman,  and— 
hallo  !  what  w^as  this  ?  "  Only  two  shillings 
per  share  will  be  called  up  for  at  least  six 
months,  nor  wiil  fui'ther  calls  be  made  unless 
the  director  have  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  paying  a  minimum  dividend  of  ten  per 
cent,  upon  the  entire  nominal  capital."  Out 
came  at  least  a  thousand  pencils  in  as  many 
suburban  residences,  and  hasty  calculations 
were  jotted  down  on  the  margin  of  the  page, 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  left  broad  for 
that  very  purpose.  Why,  by  Jove !  the  whole 
thing  was  only  a  thousand  pounds,  and  with 
such  a  man  as  Robert  Sharman  "reasonable 
eipectations  "  meant  absolute  certainty.  It 
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read  like  a  gold  mine,  only  more  so,  and  the 
only  risk  was  the  initial  florin  a  share.  "  It 
is  considered,"  the  prospectus  went  on, "  that 
the  amount  thus  yielded  will  be  ample.  The 
working  expenses  will  be  little  moi-e  than 
nominal,  as  the  directors  do  not  propose  to 
advertise." 

Some  fignres  followed,  even  more  con- 
servative than  those  given  to  Bicester,  but 
this  entire  paragraph  was  so  cautious!* 
worded  that  not  even  the  most  touchy 
possessor  of  a  Beckenham  villa  could  take 
offence.  Indeed,  the  chief  impression  left 
upon  the  reader's  mind  was  that  i^is  drawing 
together  of  social  elements,  unhappily 
estranged,  would  consolidate  the  Empire, 
raise  up  a  bulwark  to  the  Constitution,  and 
apply  an  alleviative  to  the  pin-pricks  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Needless  to 
say  tliat  though  the  voice  might  be  the 
voice  of  the  board,  the  hand  throughout  was 
Sharman's. 

Next  came  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  in 
return  for  the  privilege  of  underwriting  one 
thousand  shares  without  commission,  Mr. 
Robert  Sharman  undertook  the  payment  of 
all  preliminary  expense,  including  printing, 
postage,  and  stamp  duties.  "  No  promotion 
money,"  it  ended,  "  has  been  paid  or  will 
be  paid,  and  tlie  capital  upon  which  the 
directors  will  proceed  to  allotment  is  the 
entire  now  offered  for  subscription." 

But  perhaps  the  final  paragrapli  was  the 
one  that  caused  the  greatest  pursiugs  of  lips. 
It  ran  :  '  The  directors  give  notice  that  no 
transfers  of  shares  will  be  recognised  until 
eighteen  calendar  months  afterthe  registration 
of  the  Company.  A  consent  to  this  effect  has 
been  introduced  into  the  application  form  to 
be  signed  by  intending  subscribers.' 

"  Ah  ha !  "  said  the  knowing  ones  when 
tliey  read  this  novel  provision,  "  what  a  long- 
lieaded  fellow  Sharman  is  !  There  is  some 
deep  game  in  that,  some  scoop  for  himself 
that  has  to  do  with  his  thousand  shares." 
Though  when  they  came  to  consider  it  more 
closely,  they  failed  to  see  where  the  scoop 
came  in. 

Bio^ter  liad  opposed  the  clause. 

"I  say,  Sharman,"  he  objected,  "that's 
rough  on  the  beggars  who  come  into  this 
blind  pool.  If  they  want  to  clear  out,  why 
shouldn't  they  ? " 

But  Sharman  was  firm,  and  Clegg  backed 
him  up  in  liis  decision. 

"  I'll  have  no  stags  on  this  allotment-sheet. 
More  companies  are  ruined — in  reputation,  I 
mean — by  greedy,  irresponsible  speculators 
than,  you,  and  the  like  of  you,  dream  of.  Our 


chief  asset  is  our  decorum.  If  the  public 
thought  our  shares  were  merely  a  market 
counter  to  gamble  with,  we'd  be  wrecked 
the  day  we  floated.  Once  launched,  the  less 
publicity  we  have,  the  better.  Within  a 
month  our  name  wil!  be  forgotten  except 
by  those  who  mean  to  deal  with  us.  That 
is  just  what  we  want." 

"  Right  vou  are,"  said  Clegg.  "  Besides, 
we  ought  to  <jive  the  Jolmnies  who  back  ns 
up  a  run  for  their  money,"  and  so  the  clause 
stood. 

The  second  reading  of  the  prospectus 
brought  much  pondering  and  but  little 
laughter.  The  public  checked  off  the  points 
on  its  fingers  thus,  and  found  them  all  good  : 

Robert  Sharman,  managhig  director ;  no 
preliminary  expenses  ;  no  underwriters'  com- 
mission nor  deductions  from  subscribers' 
capitiil  ;  all  charges  paid  by  Robert  Sharman 
for  a  nominal  consideration  ;  no  liability 
beyond  the  paltry  florin  a  share  except  with 
a  ten  per  cent,  dividend  in  view ;  and  the 
conclusion  come  to  was  that  Robert  Sharman, 
the  astutest  financier  in  the  City — except, 
perhaps,  Steinbei'g — and  far  and  away  the 
straigntest,  knew  he  had  a  big  thing. 

The  subscription-list  opened  in  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  head  olfice  and 
brandies,  at  noon  on  Monday,  and  closed  on 
or  before  3  p.m.  the  Wednesday  following. 
By  closing  time  on  the  first  day  the  capital 
had  been  subscribed  three  times  over  ;  oa 
Tuesday  the  three  had  risen  to  ten  times ; 
by  AVednesday  morning  five  poun<^  a  piece 
were  offered  for  application  forms,  with  no 
sellers;  and  when  thelists  finally  closed,  Robert 
Sliarman  had  been  offered  a  potential  million. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
number  of  applications,  the  directora  that 
afternoon  proceeded  to  allotment.  Clegg 
wanted  five  hundred  shares,  and  got  them  ; 
Bicester  a  thousand,  and  got  them  ;  a  dozen 
single  shares  were  allotted  to  as  many  clerks 
in  the  managing  director's  office  ;  Steinberg 
received  all  he  asked  for,  ten  ;  the  balance 
went  to  Robert  Sharman  himself. 

Then  followed  another  innovation  in 
company  promoting.  The  original  appli- 
cation -  form  and  applicant's  own  cheque, 
uncancelled  by  the  bank,  were  returned  with 
astonishing  promptitude,  a  remittance  taking 
the  place  of  the  cheque  to  those  who  had 
made  their  deposit  in  cash.  A  circular 
letter  accompanied  these,  regretting  that  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  number  of 
applications,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  even  a  pro  rata  allotment,  but  that 
in  the  probable  event  of  the  Cthiipauy  being 
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greatly  enlarged,  the  iipplicanta  for  tin; 
present  issue  would  receive  the  firet  offer 
of  shares. 

To  do  Bicester  justice,  he  hud  opposed  the 
course  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  board  ; 
but  when  Shannan  pointed  out  that  only  one 
share  and  a  small  fraction  was  available  for 
each  applicant,  and  that  if  a  general  dis- 
tribution were  made,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  cut  down  Bicester  himself  to  his  bare 
qualification,  the  Duke  withdrew  his  ob- 
jection. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he,  abandoning  the  point 
gracefully,  "  I  dare  say  you're  right.  Any- 
how, I  feel  a  director  should  hold  a  sub- 


'  Clinging  to  a  liimp-jm^t  in  tbe  broad  midday 
and  laughing  like  a  lunatic." 


stantial  stake  in  the  Company,  and  with 
fees  of  five  hundred  a  year  a  ten-pound 
investment    hardlv    seems    enough,  does 

it  ?  " 

Xatural[\'  the;  public  wore  less  placid.  An 
acrimonious  letter  or  two  appeared  in  tlie 


financial  papers,  but  no  more  than  asserted 
the  unpurcnasable  independence  of  their 
respective  editors,  and,  for  reasons  which 
Robert  Sharman  could  have  explained,  even 
these  soon  ceased.  The  bursting  of  a  "West 
Australian — or  was  it  West  African  ? — 
bubble  drew  off  critical  attention,  and  within 
a  month-  the  public's  wholesome*  laughter  and 
less  wholesome  excitement  were  apparently 
giike  forgotten. 

But  only  apparently.  From  the  first  the 
practical  joker  was  the  chief  danger  to  the 
Company,  and  had  not  Sharman  set  his 
right-hand  manto — literally- — sift  the"chaff" 
from  the  wheat,  disaster  must  have  followed. 
Demands  to  have  a  dozen  assorted  dukes 
sent  by  parcels  post  were  easily  dealt  with, 
and  in  most  bogus  inquiries  the  asses'  ears 
plainly  showed  themselves.  But  there  were 
others  which  might  have  been  genuine,  and 
there  it  was  that  Firman's  tact  and  ex^ri- 
ence  saved  the  situation.  Nor  did  the  ]esta 
long  continue.  Stories  leaked  out  of  biters 
bit,  and  more  than  one  would-be  joker  had 
reason  to  know  that  Robert  Sharman  was  an 
ill  man  to  gibe  at. 

But  the  daily  bushel  of  correspondence 
was  not  all  chaff  ;  and  though  every  inquiry 
did  not  lead  to  business,  a  sufficient  number 
did  to  enable  the  managing  director,  who 
was  also  chairman,  to  announce  to  the 
statutory  meeting  that  the  board  had  decided 
to  declare  a  quarterly  di\'idend  of  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

Curious  how  birds  of  tlie  air  carry  a 
matter.  The  Press  was  not. represented  at 
the  meeting,  and  yet  particulars  as  to  the 
dividend  appeared  in  the  next  issues  of  most 
of  the  hnaucial  papers  in  plain,  blunt, 
businesslike  notices.  The  effect  of  this 
publicity  upon  the  Company's  affairs  was 
magical,  and  tt  ithin  the  next  three  months 
its  clients  increased  fourfold. 

Then  came  a  day  when  Bicester's  sympathy 
with  Job  fur  cursing  the  hour  of  his  birth 
was  profound.  A  board  was  to  meet,  and 
shortly  before  its  sitting  Sharman  threw  a 
lettei-  across  tiie  Uible,  saying- — 

"1  tliink  yon  bad  better  attend  to  that. 
A  hundi'ed  guineas  a  day  for  a  week-end  in 
Hampshire  are  fair  terms.  Marlay,  who 
writes,  is  a  rai-e  good  fellow — an  Australian 
millionaire,  with  a  nice  place  in  the  New 
Forest  and  a  yacht  at  Cowes  fit  for  a  king. 
1  know  him  well." 

Picking  up  the  lettei',  Bicester  read  it 
slowly  through,  his  face,  as  he  did  so,  grow- 
ing the  colour  of  "  Kelly's  Dic4rff)ry "  on 
the  mantelshelf  l^cliifjd  hiuj,  O 
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"  Oh  !  you  know  him,  do  you  ?  Then 
you  had  best  go  youraelf." 

"  So  I  sh^l,  my  dear  fellow ;  but  you 
notice  the  order  is  for  a  duke," 

"  Duke  he  hanged,  Shurman  !  You  know 
I  told  you  at  the  first  that  I  drew  the  line 
at  this  sort  of  thing.  Dash  it  all !  I  can't 
hire  myself  out  to  be  patronised  by  a  lot  of 

bounders  and  

I  tliink  I  told  yon  I  would  be  a  guest?  " 

"  Yes,  but  you're  diiferent.  i  won't  go, 
that's  flat." 

Won't,  eh  ?  "  • 

"  Won't." 

"  I  think  you  will.  Take  an  hour  or  two 
to  think  it  over.  Here's  Clegg,  and  we  had 
better  get  to  work  ;  this  meeting  is  rather  an 

important  one." 

Presently  it  tiintspired  that  the  important 
busineHs  was  lo  make  a  further  call  upon  the 
shares.  This,  Sharman  explained,  was  made 
necessary  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
Company's  engagements.  He  believed  the 
time  bad  now  come  when  the  establishment 
of  branch  offices  in  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and 
several  of  the  chief  Midland  centres  of  trade 
would  have  to  be  considered.  Should  this 
be  decided  on,  a  lai^e  increase  in  the  liquid 
asseta  would  be  necessary.  He  therefore 
proposed  a  resolution  "  That  a  call  be  made 
upon  the  uncalled  capital  of  the  Company, 
of  such  amount  and  payable  at  such  a  time 
as  the  managing  director  should  decide." 
Passed  unanimously. 

"About  five  shillings  a  share,  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  Bicester,  who  had  been  making  laborious 
calculations  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap.  He  had 
half  a  year's  fees  coming  to  htm  ;  and  though 
his  credit  had  improved  of  late,  his  "  liquid 
assets,"  to  adopt  Sharman's  phrase,  were, 
by  a  paradox,  still  "  stoney." 

But  the  chairman  shook  his  head. 

"  Quite  insufficient.  I  shall  call  up  the 
entire  balance,  payable — let  me  see  -  leaning 
forward,  he  took  up  the  Haiupshire  letter 
and  giauced  over  it — ^"payable  next  Tuesday." 

'*  But,  great  Christopher  ! "  cried  the 
Duke,  "where  am  I  to  get  five  thousand 
pounds  in  four  days,  or — or  four  years,  for 
the  matter  of  that  ?  " 

"  Where  the  Company's  interests  are  at 
stake,"  replied  Sharman  gravely,  "  I  cannot 
see  that  the  couvenieuce  of  a  director  can  be 
considered.  The  notice  of  the  call  will  issue 
to-night." 

"  But— Clegg  ?  " 

"  Out  of  our  hands,"  said  Clegg.  "  Just 
passed  that  resolution,  y'know.  Beastly 
things,  resolutions  !    I  never  keep  'em  in 


private  life  ;  but  dealin'  with  the  public 
that's  different,  ain't  it  ?  " 

Then  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  I  can't 

pay." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can,"  replied  Sharman, 
flicking  the  letter  with  his  finger-nail  into 
the  middle  of  the  table.  "  As  I  said  to  you 
a  while  ago,  take  an  hour  or  two  to  think 

about  it." 

During  the  rest  of  the  business  Bicester 
never  opened  his  mouth,  but  sat  staring 
before  him,  drumming  his  finger-tips  on 
the  frame  of  his  chair.  When  at  last 
it  concluded,  he  gave  Clegg  a  curt  nod 
and  still  sat  stolidly  on.  But  when  the 
two  were  alone,  he  turned  in  wrath  upon 
Sharman. 

"  This  is  a  confoundedly  mean  trick  to 
play  a  man  !  I  suppose  you  call  such  dodgery 

clever,  but  I  " 

"  Better  say  nothing  you'll  be  sorry  for 
afterwards,"  interrupted  the  other.  "  What 
do  you  complain  of  ?  Did  /  ask  you  to 
apply  for  more  shares  than  you  can  take  up  ? 
Who  thought  he  was  clever  then,  tell  me 
that  ?  What  is  the  use  of  bickering  ? 
Come  down  with  me  to  Hawley  Chase  t£is 
day  w^  ? — the  call  can  wait." 

"  I'm  blest  if  I  can  see  your  game  ! " 

"  Because  there's  none  to  see  I  It's  like 
the  Spanisii  tieet." 

"Well— I'll  go.  But  there'll  be  no  con- 
founded fees  !  I'd — I'd  sooner  pay  over  to 
the  Company  its  loss  of  profit  than  have  it 
said  " 

"  All  right — we  won't  ask  that !  Waterloo  / 
8.45  on  Friday,  eh?    You'll  like  Marley. 
Good  day,  Bicester." 

"  Good  day — hang  you  I  " 

Whereat  Sharman  laughed  good  - 
humouredly,  but  the  Duke,  as  he  passed 
the  lamp-post  in  Cockspur  Street,  was  as 
dejected  as  a  wet  cat.  He  was  beginning 
to  realise  that  the  way  ot"  the  money-maker 
is  not  always  a  primrose  path. 

It  must  have  been  some  six  months  later 
that,  as  Sharman  sat  in  his  private  room, 
with  the  Company's  rough  balance-sheet 
before  him,  Bicester  was  announced.  He 
seemed  ill  at  ease,  broached  half-a-dozen 
irrelevant  topics,  glanced  wanderingly  round 
the  room,  but  at  last,  catching  sight  of  a 
paper  lying  on  the  chairman's  blotting-pad, 
found  his  text. 

"  I  say,  Sharman,  it's  about  this  business  1 
want  to  see  you,"  said  he,  tapping  the  balance- 
sheet  with  the  quill  he  ha^  been  iearing  to 
pieces.  "  It  eeepft^tltSietG^li^gfea  thing, 
doesn't  it  ?  "  o 
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*\  The  profits  are  £9,385  Us.  i\d.,  tha  final 
dividend  will  be  fourteen  shillinj^s  a  share, 
and  there  will  be  a  substantial  carry  forward," 
replied  the  financier  tersely. 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  that.  A  tiling  may  be 
mean  and  yet  make  money.  The  idea's 
petty,  dcj^radin',  y'know.'" 

"  I  cordially  agree.  You  thought  so  that 
day  you  went  with  me  to  Marlay's  place. 
Are  yon  sorry  you  went  ?  " 

The  Duke  blushed  prodigiously.  When  a 
man  who  has  nibbed  shoulders  for  almost 
thirty  years  with  both  the  satin  and  the 
seamy  sides  of  the  world  undertakes  to 
grow  red  in  the  face,  a  rosy  sunset  is  but 
a  feeble  parallel.  Perhaps  it  is  that  he  is 
making  up  his  aiTears. 

"  By  Jove  !  no  !  Td  be  an  ungrateful 
hound  to  say  that.    Mary  thinks  " 

"  Miss  Mariay  ?  " 

"  I  said  Miss  Mariay." 

"Yon  said  Mary,  and  I  wasn't  sure. 
There  may  be  more  than  one  Mary  in  the 
world." 

"Ifot  for  me,"  said  Bicester  stoutly,  and 
Sharman,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  honoured 
him  for  his  outspoken  loyalty. 

"That's  why  I  brought  you  down,"  ho 
said  quietly.  "  A  good  girl  is  Mary,  a  giri 
with  a  heart  of  gold.  I  have  known  her 
these  twenty  yeain,  and  was  sure  you  would 
suit  each  other." 

But  the  bubble  of  his  Grace's  elation  had 
been  suddenly  pricked. 

"  I  say,  Sharman,  she  didn't  know  " 

"Confound  you,  Bicester!  how  dare  you 
insult  her  by  such  a  thought  1    No  I  aor 


Mariay  either.  Be  at  case.  Fate  did  its  own 
work  ;   the  Compmy  has  no  claim  on  the 

settlements.  Well,  now  ;  Mary  thinks  ?  " 

The  sunset  took  on,  if  possible,  a  deeper 
glow. 

"  A  woman,  y'know  —  delicate  sense  o' 

honour  "  he  stammered—"  thinks  it  a 

lowerin'  of  dignity,  panderiu'  to  unworthy 
aspii-ations  and— tnafc  sort  of  thing." 

"  And  you  agree  with  her  ?  " 

"  Well  "—Bicester  smiled  a  little  foolishly 
— '*  there's  a  lot  in  what  she  saj^,  ain't 
there,  now  ? " 

"Again  I  cordially  agree.  You  won't 
object,  these  being  your  views,  to  second  a 
resolution  which  I  intend  to  propose  at  the 
annual  meeting :  '  That  the  Company  be 
wound  up  voluntarily  '  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  And  it  paying  fourteen  per  cent  ?  " 

"  Eighteen  is  nearer  the  mark.  That  just 
pays  me  back  my  out-of-pocket  flotation 
expenses." 

"Then  why  on  earth  did  you  start  the 
confounded  ■" 

"  Don't  you,  of  all  people,  say  a  word 
against  it.  Yon  draw  a  dividend  fur  life, 
payable  daily  in  w!iat  gold  can't  buy— a 
good  woman's  love.  It  was  Steinberg  who 
really  set  the  idea  going," 

"  Steinberg  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  bet  him  a  new  liat  I  would  float 
any  company  he  named,  and  make  it  pay  ten 
per  cent,  the  first  year." 

"  And  he  named  ^" 

"Just  so.  It's  a  lesson  to  him,  isn't  it  ? 
I  say,  Bicester,  you'll  ask  me  to  the  wedding, 
I  hope?"  ^ 


A  WITHERED  ROSE, 

J  CHERISH  now  the  withered  rose 

That  died  in  Sylvia's  hair; 
And  scorning  every  flower  that  grows, 
I  cherish  but  that  withered  rose, 
From  whose  crushed  petals  ever  flows 

The  fragrance  she  left  there. 
I  cherish  now  the  withered  rose 

That  died  in  Sylvia's  hair. 

C.  A.  MITCHELL. 
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A  TOKEN  OF  ESTEEM. 


By  B.  a. 

WHEN  Ro»er  Ford  (alias  the  Rabbit) 
was  invited  to  tea  at  the  Tyrells', 
they  all  resolved  to  be  very  kind 
to  him;  but  within  five  minutes  of  his 
arrival,  with  one  exception,  they  had  for- 
gotten this  completely  and  were  treating 
him  as  one  of  themselves.  At  the  tea-table 
he  allowed  an  equal  share  of  the 

converBation,  bat  no  more.  Each  of  the 
Tyrell  boys  (as  their  wonfc  was)  talked  the 
whole  time,  and  tJieir  visitor  was  at  liberty 
to  do  the  same.  On  these  terms,  as  on  any 
other,  the  Rabbit  was  qnite  equal  to  holding 
his  owi\.  But  perhaps  ho  was  favoured  in 
the  direction  of  the  conversation.  Max,  for 
example,  made  himself  hoarse  trying  to 
catch  the  visitor's  ear.  He  recalled  episodes 
of  his  youth,  describing  himself  as  he  was  at 
young  Ford's  age,  without  a  trace  of  self- 
patronage.  Walter  and  Claude,  who  caught 
snatches  of  their  elder  brother's  vociferous 
confidences,  were  aghast  at  his  condescension. 
If  Roger  bad  not  been  entirely  absorbed 
in  what  he  himself  was  saying,  be  would  have 
been  greatly  interested.  Mrs.  Tyrell  alone 
maintained  the  altniistic  attitude.  Her 
idea  of  tlie  lower  classes  w;is  that  they  were 
people  to  be  given  things  to.  After  tea  she 
marched  the  visitor  up  to  her  bedroom, 
and  gave  him  a  parcel  of  collars  and  socks, 
and  also  a  still  presentable  sailor  suit  of 
Claude's. 

"You  won't  want  the  things  you  are 
wearing,  again,"  she  said,  "so  yon  can  make 
the  change  at  once.*' 

Mrs.  Tyrel!  left  the  boy  to  himself  for 
atjuarterof  aiihour;  and  wlien  she  returned, 
the  change  had  been  effected.  To  her  own 
surprise,  as  much  as  to  the  child's,  she 
stooped  down  and  kissed  him.  Xow  that  ho 
was  dressed  like  one  of  her  own  sons,  she  no 
longer  saw  in  her  protege  a  representative  of 
a  class,  but  a  little  boy  with  no  mother  to 
Ecold  him  and  fight  his  battle. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Rabbit,  "  I  must  go  and 
show  myself  in  these  togs  to  the  little  Miss." 

"  Do,"  said  Mrs.  Tyrell.  "  I  am,  sure  she 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  you." 


*  Copyright,  1908,  by  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  Limited, 
in  the  Uuited  States  of  AmeTtca. 


CLARKE.* 

The  invalid,  who,  like  her  brothers,  had 
been  won  by  tiie  small  boy's  manliness  and 
self-reliance,  welcomed  him  very  heartily. 
Claude  was  in  the  room,  and  Roger,  as 
though  to  challenge  comparison,  went  over 
and  stood  beside  him. 

"  I  am  bigger  than  yonng  Claude,"  he 
remarked  complacently,  "  and  we  are  the 
same  age." 

"We  are  not,"  said  Claude  hotly.  "I 
have  only  just  had  my  birthday,  and  }  ours 
was  last  January." 

"  My  birthday  is  in  seventeen  days 
exactly,"  said  Margaret.  "  It  seems  silly  to 
count  the  days,  because  I  have  already  had 
my  present  from  papa  and  mamma." 

"  She  will  have  heaps  more,"  said  Claiide. 
"  That  girl  gets  hundreds." 

"  Who  gives  them  to  her  ? "  asked  the 
Rabbit  suspiciously. 

"  Oh  !  we  all  do — Max,  and  Walter,  and  I, 
and  the  servants,  and  all  our  friends." 

"  Does  she  get  any  from  boys  ?  " 

"A  few.  There  is  a  fellow  next  door 
who  gives  her  something  every  birthday. 
This  was  from  Jiim.  It's  a  real  ivory  pen- 
holder, and  if  yon  look  through  that  speck 
of  glass  in  the  middle,  you  am  see  East- 
bourne pier."  / 

"  I  don't  believe  it  is  ivory." 

"  It  is.  Xow  you  just  take  a  look.  Isn't 
it  ripping  ?  No  one  would  think  you  could 
see  a  pier,  and  boats,  and  sands,  and  things 
through  a  mite  of  glass." 

The  Rabbit  took  a  long  look  and  then 
returned  it. 

"When  you  are  writing,"  lie  said,  "you 
don't  want  views  of  the  seaside  ;  and  if  you 
did,  you  couldn't  see  it.  The  picture  ought 
to  have  been  let  in  at  the  top." 

"  You  are  not  meant  to  look  ivhen  you 
are  writing." 

"And  other  people  couldn't  see,  either. 
Where  are  they  to  be  sitting  ? " 

"Silly  kid  I  The  view  is  not  to  be  looked 
at  when  anyone  is  writing.  When  you  want 
to  write,  there  is  the  pen  ;  and  when  you 
don't,  there  is  the  picture." 

"Then  why  didn't  he  give  her  two  things, 
a  pen  and  a  view  ?  I  expect  he  was  too 
blooming  mean  I^'^^^^,  GoOqIc 
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"  I  took  that  pen  to  school  one  day,"  said 
Claude,  "and  nsed  it  in  the  writinj^  lesson. 
You  don't  know  how  jolly  it  is  to  be  doing 
your  copy-book,  and  in  between,  when  you 
get  tired  of  writing,  hold  the  pen  up  to  the 
light  and  see  all  those  boats." 

"  And  have  the  ink  run  down  into  your 
eye  !  No,  thank  you.  If  I  couldn't  give  a 
girl  a  better  present  than  that,  I  wouldn't 
give  lier  one  at  all." 

"  I  bet  you  never  gave  one  as  good." 

The  Rabbit  was  very  indignant  at  this, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  couple  of  hours  after- 
wards, when  he  was  well  on  his  way  home, 
that  he  realised  its  truth.  He  had  never 
given  a  good  present,  and  how  should  he  ? 
Nevertheless,  young  Claude  had  no  right  to 
say  it.  "  If  only  I  could  find  a  sovereign 
lying  on  the  pavement,  I'd  show  him."  And 
almost  as  he  said  this  he  saw  a  gold  coin.  It 
was  only  a  half-sovereign,  and  it  was  lying 
in  the  gutter,  bat  the  coincidence  was  re- 
markable, although  less  so  than  if  the  finder 
had  been  anyone  else.  Finding  sovereigns 
upon  the  pavement  w^  his  favourite  day- 
dream— indeed,  most  of  his  imaginations 
started  with  this.  If  he  was  ever  to  find 
money,  it  was  likely  that  the  discovery  would 
come  when  his  thoughts  were  busy  picturing 
it. 

Upon  aiTivin^  home,  Roger  Ford  sewed  up 
the  half-sovereign  in  his  waistcoat ;  and 
when  he  went  to  bed,  he  wore  this  garment 
next  to  his  skin. 

Bill,  who  was  spending  a  very  pleasant 
evening  with  a  friend  leaning  up  against  a 
post,  found  it  hard  to  tear  himself  away,  and 
did  not  stumble  up  the  crazy  staircase  until 
after  midnight. 

Roger,  when  he  awoke,  had  liia  plan 
of  action  cut  and  dried,  hi  sixteen  days 
was  Margaret's  birthday,  and  in  eight  the 
summer  holidays  came  to  an  end.  The 
period,  therefore,  seemed  to  divide  itself 
naturally  into  two  equal  parts — eight  days 
for  the  joys  of  shopping,  and  eight  days  for 
those  of  gloating  over  the  article  purchased. 
Devoting  the  whole  sum  to  a  present  for 
Margaret  Tyrell  was  not  one  of  the  points 
he  had  deliberated.  It  was  as  a  gift  to 
her  that  he  had  seen  the  coin  in  the  first 
instance. 

Roger  started  off  as  soon  as  he  had  given 
Bill  his  breakfast.  The  next  seven  days  he 
meant  to  spend  visiting  shops  that  could 
not  possibly  supply  what  he  wanted.  He 
saw  himself  telling  pompous  shopkeepers 
and  their  prim  wives  that  they  had  nothing 
good   enough,   with  a  keen  anticipatory 


enjoyment.  Having  walked  to  tne  end  of 
Trafalgar  Road,  he  ascended  Pentonville 
Hill,  and  found  himself  in  Upper  Street, 
Islington.  Nobody  here  was  likely  to  know 
him.  The  first  shop  he  entered  was  a 
sixpenny  bazaar.  Tlie  proprietor  pledged 
himself  to  sell  you  any  article  displayed  for 
sixpence.  If  you  should  light  upon  a 
thing  worth  a  shilling,  or  two  shillings 
(there  was  really  no  limit),  the  loss  was  his. 
And  his  liability  was  not  limited  to  displayed 
things.  This  had  been  proved.  A  gentle- 
man (one  of  the  real  kind,  with  patent- 
leather  hoots)  once  entered,  the  shop,  placed  a 
sovereign  upon  the  counter,  and  demanded 
the  very  best  vase  that  money  could  purchase. 
The  shopkeeper  brouglit  to  light  an  almost 
priceless  piece  of  glassware  in  chocolate  and 
gold.  But  the  gentleman  had  put  baok  his 
sovereign  into  his  pocket,  and  now  insisted 
that  the  vase  should  be  sold  to  him  for  six- 
pence, and  the  law  upheld  his  claim.  It  was 
calling  the  shop  a  sixpenny  bazaar  that  did 
the  mischief.  Another  man  would  have  had 
the  dangerous  words  painted  out,  but  the 
proprietor  was  confident  that  he  could 
protect  himself.  As  for  the  story,  he  would 
neither  confirm  it  nor  deny  it  ?  It  miglit  be 
true,  or,  again,  it  miglit  not;  bat  he  would 
take  precious  good  care  that  no  one  else 
humbugged  iiim.  Deluded  man  !  Not  a 
day  passed  since  the  story  had  got  about 
without  the  woman  he  left  in  charge  being 
similarly  victimised.  Children  would  ask 
for  an  article  to  cost  five  shillings,  and,  when 
it  was  produced,  claim  it  for  sixpence.  If 
the  woman  demurred,  mere  toddlers  would 
threaten  her  with  the  police.  It  was  credit- 
able that  she  never  allowed  defeat  to  sour 
her. 

"  Seeing  as  you  insist,  I  suppose  you  must 
'ave  it ;  but  if  the  boss  knew  that  that  corfy- 
jug  had  gorn  for  sixpence,  he  would  give  me 
the  sack,  and  a  bag  to  put  it  in." 

Some  people  can  jest  upon  the  edge  of  a 
precipice. 

The  Rabbit  entered  the  shop  ignorant  of 
all  this  ;  indeed,  he  had  not  noticed  that  it 
was  a  sixpenny  bazaar. 

"  I  want  a  work-box  for  a  lady,"  he  said 
loftily,  "  to  cost  ten  shillings." 

"  Ten  shillings,"  said  the  saleswoman,  in  a 
thick  whisper,  "  then  I  have  got  the  very 
thing  for  you." 

She  spoke  in  a  whisper  because  a  crowd  of 
ragged  children  had  congregated  at  the  door- 
way, and  she  did  not  wish  to  be  overheard. 
But  they  heard,  bless  you*!  and  repeated  the 
remark  among  tbffl»Bel?i4oOOglC 
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The  woman  dived  behind  the  counter,  and 
rose  breathless  to  the  surface  with  a  shell 
box. 

"  How  much  ? " 

"  'Arfer  sovrin." 

The  bewildered  boy  could  only  gasp 
"Why?" 

"  They  are  all  real  shells,"  said  the 
woman.  *' There  is  not  a  single  imitation 
shell  on  the  box.  If  you  buy  it  and  can 
find  an  imitation  shell,  you  may  call  me  a 
liar." 

It  occurred  to  thft  boy  that  to  pay  ten 
shillings  for  this  privilege  was  excessive. 

"  I  could  get  it  for  sixpence,"  he  said 
contemptuously. 

"  If  you  say  that,"  said  the  woman,  "  you 
must  have  it." 

"What  for  ?  ' 

*'  Sixpence,  of  course." 

'*  But  you  said  half  a  sovereign." 

**  I  said  'arfer  sovrin,  and  it  is  worth  'arfer 
sovriu,  and  more.  But  you  have  beat  me 
down." 

The  Rabbit  made  for  the  door.  He  liked 
cheapening  things  as  much  as  anyone,  but 
such  sudden  falls  made  him  giddy. 

The  children  around  the  door  resented 
this  dinouement. 

"  Make  her  give  it  to  yon  ! "  they  cried. 
"  She's  got  to  give  it  for  sixpence,  or  you 
can  have  her  locked  up." 

The  boy  had  quite  a  dirticulty  to  force  his 
way  out.  Even  then  the  crowd  did  not 
disperse.  Sharp  little  eyes  followed  the 
treasure  to  its  place  of  concealment,  and 
dirty  little  lingers  pointed  this  out.  Within 
half  an  liour  a  company  had  been  formed, 
with  a  subscribed  capital  of  sixpence,  and  for 
this  miserably  inadequate  sum  the  ten- 
shilling  shell  box  changed  hands. 

As  for  Bunny  Ford,  he  was  more  than  a 
little  disturbed  by  the  episode.  The  pitfalls 
encompassing  the  unwary  shopper  were 
evidently  more  dangerous  than  he  had 
thought.  Who  would  have  supposed  that 
there  existed  such  trade  discounts  ? 

The  next  shop  he  entered  was  almost  a 
good  one.  A  liuly  wearing  steel  jewellery 
waited  upon  him. 

"  Work-box  ?  Certainly.  Here  is  a  very 
attractive  line  for  five  shillings." 

She  showed  this  first,  not  in  the  least 
expecting  to  make  a  sale,  but  with  a  view  of 
humbling  the  boy,  and  making  him  feel  how 
good  it  was  of  her,  accustomed  to  these 
larger  dealings,  to  supply  his  humble  wants. 

The  Rabbit  made  a  bid  of  threepence,  and 
came  near  to  being  hustled  out  of  the  shop. 


But  the  half-sovereign,  carelessly  revealed, 
saved  him. 

By  its  softening  light  the  woman  saw  in 
this  customer  an  attractive  young  gentleman 
with  an  enviable  gift  of  humour. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  was  like  the  other 
woman,"  said  Roger. 

"  Five  shilhngs  is  our  price ;  and  if  tliis 
was  Christmas  week,  we  should  be  asking 
five-and-four.  It  is  a  beautiful  work-box. 
If  you  went  to  Dalton  and  Pauling's,  in 
Piccadilly,  they  would  charge  you  ten 
shillings  ;  but  you  wouldn't  get  a  better  box 
— you'd  pay  the  other  five  shillings  for  the 
name." 

Roger  made  a  mental  note  that  his 
purchase  should  be  made  at  Dalton  and 
Paaling's.  As  for  this  box,  he  rejected  it 
contemptuously. 

"  It's  not  wanted  for  a  Sunday-school 
treat  kid,"  ho  said,  "  but  for  a  young  lady. 
If  I  was  to  give  her  a  work-box  hke  this,  she 
would  laugh." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  it  ?  "  asked  the 
woman,  impressed  in  spite  of  herself  by 
the  child's  superiority.  This  was  the  most 
expensive  article  of  the  kind  in  stock,  and 
hitherto  she  had  admired  it  greatly. 

"It  is  imitation." 

"  Imitation  what  ?  " 

"  An  imitation  work-box.   I  will  go  to 

Dalton  and  Pauling's,  in  Piccadilly.  They 
may  charge  me  ten  shillings,  but  they  will 
give  me  a  real  one." 

He  walked  out  of  the  shop,  the  woman 
looking  after  him  witii  unseeing  eyes.  In  a 
beautiful  vision  she  saw  herself  the  mother 
of  this  child  and  chastising  him  vigorously. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  quite  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Islington  ladies  keeping  fancy 
shops  had  similar  day-dreams.  The  meeker 
of  them  wept.  To  see  that  serene  child, 
after  cheapening  one's  entire  stock,  walk  out 
with  the  half-sovereign  intact  in  his  hand,  was 
too  much  for  shopkecping  flesh  and  blood. 

On  the  eighth  day,  the  last  of  his  holidays, 
Roger  Ford  walked  to  Piccadilly.  There 
was  no  difficulty  about  finding  Dalton  and 
Pauling's.  It  was  not  a  large  shop,  but 
he  noticed  that  carriages  were  constantly 
drawing  up  at  its  door.  Clearly  there 
would  be  nothing  about  a  present  bought 
here  to  remind  me  little  lady  that  it  had 
come  to  her  from  an  inferioi'. 

The  work-box  he  selected  was  the  very 
smallest  shown  to  him  at  ten  shillings. 
The  fittings  were  not  remarkable,  but  both 
inside  and  out  the  box  looked  and  smelt 
good.    It  was  of  rosewood,  aud^had  inlaid 
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work  at  t,hc  corucrs,  and  upon  the  lid.  He 
was  qniet  when  it  was  being  wrapped  up— 
not  remorseful,  but  awed  at  spending  such 
a  sum. 

The  gentleman  that  had  served  him  (the 
youngster  did  not  doubt  that  this  beauti- 
fully dressed  shop  assistant  was  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  his  intuition  was  a  true  one) 
noticed  his  abstractionj  and  misread  it. 

"  If  you  change  your  mind  when  you  get 
home,  you  can  return  the  box  and  have 
your  money  back.  We  won't  even  require 
you  to  purchase  anytliing  else  in  its  place." 

For  eight  days  Roger  Ford  kept  the  work- 
box  a  secret,  although  there  were  times  when 
he  felt  that  lie  mtist  rush  out  into  the  street 
and  bring  in  the  first  person  he  met  to 
admire  it.  The  daintiness  of  it  fascinated 
him.  He  was  glad  the  wood  was  dark  ;  it 
helped  him  to  picture  Margaret's  hair  and 
eyes.  He  would  dim  the  lid  with  his  breath, 
and  polish  it  with  his  handkerchief  until  it 
became  a  mirror.  Having  such  a  thing  in 
the  attic  was  as  sweetly  incongruous  as 
though  the  little  lady  herself  in  her  braided 
crimson  frock  were  lying  there,  waited  u})on 
by  him  and  Bill.  How  nice  she  looked  in 
her  room,  with  her  white  hands  outside  the 
coverlet !  He  had  been  struck  with  her  from 
the  fii'st,  on  that  memorable  day  when  he 
and  Claude  had  nearly  fought ;  but  it  was 
only  the  last  few  days  that  he  had  been 
conscious  of  caring  so  very  much  for  her. 
He  had  had  dreams  of  eclipsing  Claude 
TyrcU  and  all  other  well-dressed  boys,  but 
without  tracing  them  to  their  source.  He 
could  not  understand  the  change.  It  had 
been  wrought  by  the  work-box.  Around 
this  all  that  had  been  in  solution  in  his 
thoughts  had  collected  and  crystallised. 

One  point  troubled  him.  Some  writing 
must  accompany  the  present,  and  what 
should  this  be  ?  "  Margaret,  with  Roger's 
love,"  seemed  simple  and  appropriate,  but 
Mrs.  Tyrell  might  disapprove.  What  did 
people  say  when  they  gave  presents  ?  He 
recalled  one  case  in  point,  when  the  pupil- 
teachers  at  the  Board-school  had  given  an 
inkstand  to  a  retiring  head -mi  stress.    "  To 

Miss  ,  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  gratitude 

from  the  uudersigned."  It  was  hard  to  see 
how  this  could  be  bettered.  "  The  under- 
signed "  was  a  good-sounding  title,  and  the 
Rabbit  rather  fancied  himself  under  it. 

Returning  from  school  on  the  afternoon 
of  Margaret's  birthday,  Roger  Ford  took  a 
step  that  many  would  regard  as  foolhardy. 
He  visited  Mrs.  Peters,  on  the  first  floor 
back,,  and  intimated  that  she  might  wash 


him — indeed,  gave  her  permission  to  proceed 
to  any  lengths. 

"Pitch  in,"  he  said,  "and  don't  mind 
hurting  me  any  more  than  if  I  was  one  of 
your  own  kids." 

The  small  Petere  were  aghast  that  anyone 
enjoying  the  Rabbit's  immunities  should  thus 
throw  them  away.  Mrs.  Peters  surpassed 
heraelf .  The  secret  of  her  method  was  plenty 
of  hard  yellow  soap,  very  little  water,  and  a 
high  polish.  The  effects  of  her  ministrations 
were  still  apparent  when  the  object  of  them 
arrived  at  the  Tyrells'.  Roger  Ford  entered 
the  dining-room — the  company  were  seated  at 
tea— with  his  checks  ailanie,  ;uid  hisforeliead 
shining  like  a  halo.  He  was  not  tliu  only 
guest.  The  boy  from  next  door  was  present 
(of  course),  his  younger  sister,  and  two  of 
Margaret's  old  schoolfellows. 

After  tea  they  flocked  upstairs,  and  the 
birthday  heroine  received  them  in  state. 
Roger  was  a  little  afraid  that  Margaret 
would  show  surprise  at  seeing  liim,  but  she 
welcomed  him  as  though  she  had  been 
expecting  him,  as  perhaps  she  bad.  She 
lay  surrounded  by  presents.  The  boy  from 
next  door  had  surpassed  his  folly  of  the 
previous  year  by  giving  her  an  inkstand  in 
the  form  of  a  miniature  cricket  set. 

"  It  is  a  rotten  thing  ! "'  he  .said  politely, 
when  Margaret  praised  it.  "  I  only  bought 
it  because  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  shop." 

"  And  that  is  the  lot,"  said  Max,  when  all 
had  been  shown  and  praised; 

"  You  have  not  seen  my  present  yet,"  said 
the  Rabbit,  who  had  successfully  smuggled 
tlie  work-box  into  the  room. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  remember  me ! " 
said  the  girl. 

"  Is  it  something  you  have  made  your- 
self ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  Open  it  and  see,"  said  the  giver. 

The  parcel  was  put  upon  the  couch,  and 
Margaret  fumbled  with  the  string. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  something  very  nice," 
said  Mrs.  Tyrell. 

Everyone  was  prepared  to  be  enthusiastic 
in  a  slightly  patronising  way.  Margaret 
meant  to  say  that  this  present— poor  and 
shabby  as  it  would  appear  beside  the  others — 
pleased  her  most  of  all.  Below  the  brown 
paper  were  wrappings  of  tissue  paper,  and  a 
sheet  with  writing ;  "  Presented  to  Miss 
Margaret  Tyrell,  as  a  token  of  esteem  and 
gratitude  from  the  undersigned," 

"  Very  nice,"  said  Mrs.  Tyrell,  i-estraining 
a  desire  to  laugh.  /^r\rf}i> 

And  then  theHtiggti^y  WQQglfemoved, 
and  everyone  could  see  the  beautiful  lid. 
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"  None  of  them  other  kids  ever  gave  yon 
a  present  like  that." 

The  invahd  ^ave  a  httle  cry  of  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Thank  you.  But  liow  coukl  you  ?  Oh  ! 
how  could  yon  ?  " 

"  I  found  some  money  on  the  pavement 


'  Plenty  of  hard  yellow  suap,  very 
little  water,  aod  a  high  poliBh." 


and  spent  it  on  this.  What's  the  odds  ? 
Nobody's  any  poorer." 

Altliongh  the  boy  did  not  understand  wliy, 
he  felt  himself  upon  the  defensive. 

Then  there  was  a  period  of  silence, 
although  everybody  was  trying  to  think  of 
Bomething  to  say.  All  felt  the  pathos  of 
this  lavish  generosity.  Margaret  bent  her 
head  to  the  box  and  feigned  to  be  investi- 


gating it,  but  the  failure  was  too  complete  to 
be  ignored. 

"  Crying,  Margaret,"  said  hej-  mother 
affectionately,  "because  you  have  been  given 
a  beautiful  present  ?  What  a  very  silly 
little  girl  !  " 

"  1  promise  1  won't  ever  give  you 
anything  else,"  said  the  poor  Rabbit 
penitently. 

Then  Margaret  burst  out  laughing, 
a  couple  of  tears  falling  on  to  the 
coverlet  like  the  last  bright  drops  of 
a  shower  in  the  sun. 

Then  everyone  began  piaisiiig  the 
present  at  once,  and  the  tension  was 
over. 

"  Wlierever  did  yon  go,  tocli  oose  such 
a  beautiful  one  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Tyrell. 

"Daltou  and 
Pauling's,  in  Picca- 
diUy." 

The  lady  opened 
her  eyes. 

"  You  must  Iiave 
spent  a  fortune." 

The  girl  visitors 
meanwhile  were 
examining  tlie 
fittings,  and  re- 
vealing their  feel- 
ings in  staccato 
shrieks  of  apprecia- 
tion. 

"Good  old  under- 
signed !  "  cried 
Walter,  and  smote 
the  giver  upon  the 
back. 

"My  birthday  is 
in  December,"  said 
Max.  "I  should 
like  a  gold  watch." 

"Thank  you 
very  nuich  indeed, 
Roger,"  said  Mar- 
garet. "  I  shall 
never  use  another 
work-box  as  long  as 
I  live." 

The  Rabbit  was  quite  happy  now.  This 
was  how  lie  liad  pictured  things.  There  had 
been  a  terrible  minute  when  lie  had  seemed 
very  far  from  these  people  whom  he  wanted 
so  badly  as  friends  ;  but  this  had  passed  at 
tiie  word  "  Roger." 

Mrs.  Tyrell  left  the  ^venilesito  them- 
selves, and  they  9At4te*dW£%£)^jL''W'hite 
Hoi-se."    Roger  was  ignorant  or  this  noble 
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f^aine,  but  he  quickly  mastpered  it,  and 
Margaret  supervised  his  purch^es  of  cards. 
They  were  not  partners,  but  very  friendly 
neignbours.  lt>  was  a  most  hilarious  game. 
Max  was  tremendously  funny  as  auctioneer, 
surprising  players  into  absurd  bids  for  cards 
that  were  almost  worthless.  The  girl  from 
nest  door  was  a  frequent  viotiin.  Max 
would  put  up  the  bell  and  hammer,  and 
advance  the  price  rapidly — entirely  by  his 
own  bids — until,  carried  away  by  excitement, 
the  next-door  girl's  shrill  voice  would  join 
in,  and  then  in  a  ffash  the  card  would  bo 
knocked  down  to  her.  For  a  second  the 
round  little  face  would  be  clouded ;  but 
Walter,  who  sat  beside  her,  would  slip  a 
number  of  his  cowries  into  her  hand,  when 
she  would  become  more  radiant  than  ever. 
80  the  trsinsaction  pleased  everybody,  and 
tbe  pool  benefited,  wliich  shows  what  a 
capital  auctioneer  Max  must  have  been. 

Then  they  had  a  party  supper,  the  boys 
cari-ying  round  lemonade  and  sandwiclies 
and  cakes  to  the  girls,  who  sat  up  against 
the  wall.  There  \vas  space  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  but  things  have  more  the  right 
party  relish  when  one's  chair-hack  is  gainst 
bUe  wall,  fioger  waited  upon  the  one  that 
did  not  sit  by  the  wall. 

"  You  will  come  and  see  me  again, 
Roger,"  Margaret  said  at  the  end  of  the 
evening,  when  Claude  and  he  were  about  to 
start  for  the  railway-station.  (Mrs.  Tyrell 
insisted  upon  the  child  riding,  and  paid  the 
fare.) 

The  boys  did  not  talk  much  on  their  way 
to  the  station  ;  but  when  they  were  promen- 
ading the  platform,  Claude  told  Roger  a 
great  secret.  When  they  were  grown  up, 
Walter  would  marry  the  girl  from  next  door. 
It  had  been  settled  that  evening. 

'*  She  is  only  a  kid,"  said  Claude,  "  and 
Walter  might  have  had  a  much  bigger  girl, 
but  she  is  very  pretty." 

"  I  did  not  look  at  her,"  said  the  Eabbit. 

Perhaijs  Roger  Ford  had  never  felt  so 
happy  as  during  that  train  ride  to  King's 
Cross.  Even  while  the  events  of  the  evening 
iiatl  been  happening,  they  had  not  given 
him  the  pleasure  they  did  in  this  golden 
retrospect.  There  had  been  so  many  claims 
upon  his  attention  then  that  he  had 
had  little  time  to  reahse  how  happy  he  was. 
Two  hours  afterwards  he  was  looking  back 
upon  this  journey,  almost  incredulous  that 
he  could  ever  have  found  the  world  so 
l)right.  The  change  in  his  outlook  occurred 
while  lie  was  climbing  the  dirty  stairs  leiiding 
to  the  room  that  was  his  home.     On  a 


landing  above,  two  voices  were  contending — 
Mrs.  Peters'  and  Bill's.  Some  time  since, 
the  latter  had  borrowed  a  few  shillings  for 
boots,  and  the  first  floor  considered  that 
there  had  been  remissness  in  the  matter  of 
repaying.  There  was  nothing  farming  in 
this,  or  particularly  novel.  Mrs.  Peters  had 
lent  money  before,  and  recovered  it  by 
uncivil  process,  and  no  doubt  she  would  do 
both  again. 

"  J  can't  help  it,"  Bill  was  saying.  "  You 
know  I'd  pay  if  I  'ad  it." 

*'  'Ad  it  I  You  could  'ave  it  fast  enough 
if  you  didn't  go  trapesing  about  with  that 
Louisa,  as  you  call  her."  (Mrs.  Peters'  tone 
suggested  that  a  sensible  and  right-feeling 
young  man  would  have  called  the  girl  by 
some  other  name — Emily,  perhaps,  or  Kate.) 
"  You  'a<l  the  money  to  take  your  Louisa 
to  the  theatre.  Don't  you  say  you  didn't, 
now,  because  I  can  bring  those  who  saw  you 
both  there  with  tlieir  own  eyes." 

"She  paid.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could 
run  to,  to  buy  'er  a  penn'oth  of  suckers." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  yei-self,  letting  a 
girl  pay?" 

"She  gate  better  money  than  me,"  said 
Bill  sullenly,  "  and  I  'ave  the  kid  to  keep." 

"  Mora  fool  yon  !  Why  don't  'e  earn 
somethinkfor  'isself,  imperdent  libtlebeggar? 
Fd  like  to  bos  'is  ears." 

'■  Yon  let  the  Riibbit  alone,"  said  the 
hobbledehoy  hotly,  "  or  FU  get  my  gang  to 
put  a  mark  on  you — see  ?  " 

"  'Oo  wants  to  touch  'im  ?  'E  could  bring 
'ome  somethink  if  'e  liked  ;  but  'e  prefers 
acting  the  lord  and  sponging  upon  you. 
Hallo  !  "  she  continued  in  a  different  voice, 
"if  it  isn't  the  noble  Rabbit  'imself  returned 
fi-om  visiting  'is  lady  !  Come  down  and  tell 
me  and  Peters  all  about  it.  Come  down, 
both  of  you  boys,  and  have  a  whack  at  my 
cold  meat." 

The  woman  had  only  been  rowing  for  the 
sake  of  rowing,  and  wished  to  make  the  child 
forget— if  h  e  had  overheard  —her  cruel 
remarks. 

But  the  child  passed  her  with  set  face, 
and  Bill  followed  him  into  the  room,  and 
shut  the  door. 

"  Who  minds  what  that  old  hag  says  ? 
She  doesn't  pay  for  you." 

"  You  was  listening  to  her." 

"  You  young  idiot !  You  know  if  I  have 
ever  grudged  you." 

"  I  can  go  away,"  said  the  child. 
I've  a  great  mind  to  lam  you  with  my 
beh."  .OOQle 

The  Itabbib  turned  his  bacff  upon  his 
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By  JOHN  HOLT  SCHOOLING.* 


PART  II. 


"  A  country  cannot  be  expected  to  renounce  the  power  of  taxing  foreigners,  unless  forei^ers  will  in  return 
practise  towards  itnelf  tlie  same  forbearance.  The  only  mode  in  which  a  country  can  save  itself  from  being  a 
loser  by  the  revenue  duties  imposed  by  other  countries  on  its  commodities,  is  to  impose  corresponding  revenue 
diLtiea  on  theirs," — John  Shiart  Mill,     Principles  of  Political  Economy"    Book  V.     Chapter  IV.  [Quoting 

bia  own  essay  on  International  Commerce.] 


THE  first  part  of  this  article,  pnblislieiJ 
in  the  last  nnniber  of  the  Windsor 
Magazine,  related  to  the  broad, 
general  considerations  of  the  principle  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Chamberlain — a  principle 
that,  if  adopted,  will  enable  us  to  defend 
British,  commerce  against  the  unfair  attack 


have  now  to  consider  some  of  the  more 
detailed  matters  that  are  concerned  in  the 
proposed  change  of  our  fiscal  policy  from 
our  system  of  Free  Imports  to  a  system  of 
Defended  Trade.  I  purposely  use  the  words 
"  Defended  Trade  "—not  Protection  ;  first, 
because  our  commercial  interests  actually 


A. — Will  Foeeiqn  Countries  "  Retaliate  "  ?  Showing  poii  all  the  Foreign  Coun- 
tries (\YHO^E  commerce  IS  KNOWN")  WHO  IS  THEIR  BEVr  CUf^TOMEU,  SECOND  BeST 
CUSTO.MLi:.   AND  'I'HIlUt  Wv.-^V  CUf^TO.^I  KR.     .^W'   /Ji/ri/rilUi  .1. 


Selling  Country. 
(ay 


Buying  Countries. 


The  Best  Customer  of 

((l)iS— 


Norway   United  Kingdom. 

Sweden   United  Kingdom 

Denmark   United  Kingdom 

United  States   United  Kingdom 

Chile   United  Kingdom 

Argentine  Republio     ....  Umted  Kingdom 

Germany   United  Kingdom 

France   United  Kingdom 

Portugal   United  Kingdom 

Spain   United  Kingdom 

Q-reece    .   I  United  Kingdom 

Egypt   United  Kingdom 

EuHsia   Germany 

Holland   Germany  . 

Switzerland   Germany  . 

Austria-Hungary   Germany 

Mexico   United  States 

Belgium   Germany 

Bulgaria   Turkey   .  . 

Italy   Germany 

Boumania    .......  Belgium 

Uruguay   

China  

Japan     .    .  .... 


Brazil 
Hong  Kong . 
United  States 


The  Seco-nd  Best  Customer 
of  (a)  is— 


Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Austria-Hunga 
Belgium . 
Brazil 
France  . 
France  . 
France  .  . 
Uni^d  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 
Frajice  . 
Belgium 


Switzerland. 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium .    .  . 
Japan 

Hong  Kong . 


The  TAw-ii  BeKt 
Customer  of  (o)  is— 


Sweden 
Denmark 

Sweden 

Canada 

France 

France 

United  States 

Germany 

Spain 

Cuba 

Belgium 

Russia 

France 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

France 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Prance 

United  States 

China 


to  which  it  is  exposed,  "by  reason  of  our 
spurious  "  Free  Trade" ;  to  secure  ourCoIonial 
Trade  against  foreign  aggression  :  and,  most 
important  of  all,  to  unite  the  British  Empire 
in  a  strong  bond  of  commercial  policy.  We 

*  Copyright,  190;i,  by  John  Holt  Schooling,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


need  rational  and  proper  Defence ;  and 
second,  because  the  word  "Protection,"  as 
applied  to  commerce,  is  liable  to  be  misread 
in  the  old,  narrow  sense  of  an  artificial 
bolstering-up  of  this  or  that  industry— a 
policy  wholly  different  from  that  now  under 
consideration. 
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TWENTT-FOUR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  WHOSE  COMHERCB  IB  KNOWN, 
WHO  18  TUKIR  BEST  CUSTOMER,  SECOND  BEST  CUSTOMER,  AND  THIRD 

BEST  CUSTOMER.    iSee  Table  A. 


THE  BESTCUiTOMER  t; 


=  3 


Will  Foreign  Countries  Rktaliatk  ? 
We  are  told  that  if  we  decide  partly  to 
abandon  our  fiscal  system  of  Free  Imports, 
foreign  nations  will  retaliate  by  making  their 
already  adverse  tariffs  still  more  diaadvaa- 
tageoas  to  British  exports.  But  if,  as  we 
are  also  assured,  the  whole  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed change  is 

to  be  paid  by  i.  wiu.  forkign  coustkies  " 
us,  and  is  to 
make  distress- 
ful the  con- 
dition of  the 
British  con- 
sumer, why 
should  foreign 
countries  ob- 
ject? Some 
foreign  coun- 
tries, who  have 
derived  very 
great  benefit 
from  our  policy 
of  Free  Im- 
ports, do  object 
to  the  proposed 
change,  and 
they  have  been 
eager  to  teach 
us  a  lesson  from 
the  learning  of 
which  they 
have  them- 
selves carefully 
abstained.  Does 
not  the  attitude 
of  these  foreign 
countries  sug- 
gest that  they 
realise  that  the 
change  of  prin- 
ciple would  be 
disadvantage- 
ous to  tliem- 
selvea  rather 
than  to  us  ?  If 
we  cease  to  be 
a  common 
dumping- 
ground  for  the 
surplus  pro- 
ducts of  our 
commercial  rivals,  surplus  products  which 
are  periodically  oaiiscd  by  their  rigid  Pro- 
tection, it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that, 
instead  of  making  their  tariff  wails  higher 
against  us,  foreign  countries  may  think  fit  to 
lower  those  tariff  walls.  Tlins,  our  adoption 
of  a  rational  Defence  of  our  commerce  may 


RETALIATE 


SHOWISG    FOR  THE 


IX    b.  1.  O.  V. 


THE  SECOND 
BEST  CUSTOMERIS 


THE  THIRD 
BEST  CUSTOMER  15 


z 
< 
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Example. — The  Uoited  Kingdom  is  the  best  castomer  of  twelve  oat  of 
the  twfiDty-foUT  foreign  conntries. 


very  well  cause  an  advance  by  our  rivals  in 
the  direction  of  true  Free  Traile,  which  is,  of 
course,  by  far  the  bestsort  of  trade.  We  know 
that  the  mere  pubhcation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
su^estion  at  once  caused  Germany  to  moder- 
ate her  adverse  action  in  regard  to  Canada. 
But  however  this  may  work  out,  there  is 

another  reason 
wiiy  we  need 
not  hesitate, 
from  fear  of 
"retaliation," 
to  make  any  lis- 
cal  change  that 
seems  good  to 
us.  Let  us 
note  who  is  the 
best  cnstomer 
of  these  foreign 
nations. 

The  facts  in 
Table  A  are 
pretty  con- 
clusive.  The 
United  King- 
dom isbyfar  the 
best  customer 
of  therestof  the 
world.  We  buy 
much  more 
largely  than 
any  o  t  li  e  r 
country  buys, 
although  we 
cannot  now  say 
this  with  regard 
to  our  selling. 

We  see  in 
Table  A  that  of 
the  24  selling 
countries 
(fl)  therein 
named— 
12  have  tlic 
United  King- 
dom as  their 
best  customer. 
5  have  the 
United  King- 
dom as  their 
second  best 
customer. 

2  have  the  United  Kingdom  as  their  third 
—   best  customer. 


Z  Z  111 


i.  a.  7.  II. 
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24 


»  have  each  three  better  customera  than 
_    the  United  Kingdom. 
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Those  facts  show  that  we  are  far  ahead 
of  any  other  country  as  a  buyer  ;  aud  among 
the  twelve  foreign  countries  who  have  the 
United  Kingdom  as  their  best  customer  are 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  proposed 
change  in  our  fiscal  policy  means  a  rational 
Defence  of  our  commerce,  and  not  a  going 
back  to  narrow,  old-fashioned  Protection,  is 
it  reasonable  to  think  that  foreign  countries 
would  offend  their  best  customer  for  the 
reason  that  we  choose  to  buy  more  from  our 
relations  than  heretofore  ?    Prudence  would 


For  example,  The  United  States  send  to 
us  no  less  than  41  per  cent,  of  their  total 
exports,  receiving  from  us  only  18  per  cent, 
of  their  total  imports.  Can  wo  believe  that 
the  United  States  would  think  it  wise  to 
"  retaliate  "  ?  France  sends  to  us  30  per 
cent,  of  her  total  exports,  and  receives  from 
us  only  li  per  cent,  of  her  total  imports. 
Germany  sells  to  us  19  per  cent,  of  her 
total  exports,  but  buys  from  us  only  12  per 
cent,  of  her  total  imports.   And  so  on. 

Italy  is  the  only  important  European 
country  that  reverses  the  conditions  just 


2.  SHOW^ING,  FOIl  KACH  FOKKIGET  COUNTRX  KAMEI>  BELOW,  THE  FiCKCairrAGK  OF  THRIH  TOTAL  EXPORTS 
THAT   CAMB  FROM   THKM   INTO  THE  ITMITKD   KINGDOM  [sTKU'KD  COLUMHS],  AND   THK   PEKCESTAGK  OF 
TllKIU  TOTAL   IMPORTS   THAT  WKNT   TO   THEM    FKOM    THE   UNITED    K.INODOM    [WHITE  COLUMNS]. 

^^.ee  Table  B. 


CHILE 
DENMARK 
EGYPT 

SWEDEN 
NORWAY 
UNITED  STATES 
SPAIN 

<;reece 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

RUSSIA 

SWITZERlflND 

BELGIUM 
AUSnt,IA-}]lMW 


Mil 

MM 


\9[ 


J. 


AO  I 


tic 


Example. — The  United  States  send  to  us  41  per  cent,  of  their  exports,  and  receive  from  na  only  18  per 

cent,  of  their  importa. 

Foreign  countries  readily  dump  their  surplus  products  upon  our  open  market,  thus  underselling  our  own 
mani^cturera  and  reducing  the  wages  and  employment  of  our  men,  but  they  are  not  ready  to  receive 
our  exports,  which  are  shut  out  of  foreign  markets  by  hostile  foreign  tariffs. 


cause  foreign  countries  to  conciliate  us  iu 
order  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  our 
custom,  not  to  drive  more  trade  away  from 
themselves  by  increasing  their  hostile  tariffs 
against  British  exports.  The  facts  in  Table  B 
support  this  opinion. 

We  see  in  Table  B  that  iu  fifteen  of 
the  twenty-four  foreign  countries,  the  per- 
centage of  their  total  exports  that  comes  into 
the  United  Kingdom  is  greater  than  the 
percentage  of  their  total  imports  that  goes 
to  them  from  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
these  fifteen  countries  include  the  United 
States,  France,  Holland,  Russia,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Austria. 


stated.  Italy  sells  to  us  12  per  cent,  of  her 
exporta,  and  "buys  from  us  21  per  cent,  of 
her  imports. 

Regarding  all  the  twenty-four  foreign 

countries  as  one  whole,  Table  B  shows  to  us 
that  we  receive  from  them  26  per  cent,  of 
their  exports,  and  that  only  17  per  cent,  of 
their  imports  go  to  them  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Table  C  shows  the  actual  imports  for  homo 
consumption  by  each  of  the  ten  principal 
trading  countries,  thus  enabling  us  to  see 
how  greatly  the  United  Kingdom  exceeds 
any  other  country  as  a  buyer  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.     Hosted  by  V^OOg  [C 
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B. — Will  Foreign  Countries  "  Re- 
taliate "  ?  Bhowino,  for  each 
Foreign  Country,  the  PERCENTAaE  of 
THEIR  Total  Exports  that  went 
INTO  THE  United  Kingdom,  and  the 

PERCENTAGE  OF  THEIR  ToTAL  IMPORTS 
THAT  CAME  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

CUBING  THE  YEAR  1900.   See  Diagram  2. 


Foreign  Country. 

T«tal  Exports 
from  (a),  that 
came  into 
tlic  Ij  ted 
K-ingdunj. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Imports 

into  (a),  that 
went  from 
ttiG  Unite d 
Kingdom. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Ubue  

lO 

oo 

Denmark   ,     .     ,  , 

60 

20 

Egypt  

53 

38 

Sweden     .    .    .  . 

43 

S3 

Norway  .... 

45 

30 

United  States. 

41 

18 

Spain  

33 

25 

Greece  

31 

20 

Prance   

30 

14 

Holland     .     .     .  . 

23 

15 

RusRia  

21 

20 

Switzerland 

20 

6 

Germany  .... 

19 

12 

Belgium  .... 

19 

14 

Austria-Hungary .  . 

10 

9 

Argentine  Republic  . 

15 

34 

Portugal    ,     .     .  . 

26 

32 

Uruguay    .     .     .  . 

7 

26 

Japan  

5 

24 

Italy  

12 

21 

China  

6 

20 

Mexico  

8 

17 

Bulgaria    .     .     .  . 

11 

16 

Roumaiiia .    .    .  . 

6 

14 

AU  the  above  24  For- 
eign Countries  . 

per  cent, 
26 

per  cent, 
17 

"With  the  facts  before  ua  which  are 
shown  in  Tables  A,  B,  and  0,  I  suggest  that 
in  place  of  retaliation  by  foreign  countries 
following  npon  our  partial  abandonment  of 
oar  system  of  Free  Imports,  there  is  at  the 
least  estimate  an  equal  chance  of  this  change 
in  our  fiscal  policy  actually  causing  foreign 
countries  to  lower  their  tariffs  adverse  to  us, 
and  thus  to  take  one  step  towards  true  Free 
Trade. 

Proportion  between  que  Foreign" 
Tbadb  and  our  Colonial  Trade, 

A  very  frequent  adverse  criticism  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  suggestion  m  to  say  that  we 
should  risk  the  loss  of  three  birds  in  the  hand 
for  one  in  the  bush ;  and,  to  justify  this  state- 
ment, we  are  told  that  our  foreign  trade  has 
three  times  the  volume  of  our  Colonial  trade. 


J-et  us  look  into  this  and  see  just  what  the 
facts  are. 

Table  I)  shows  our  average  yearly  trade 
during  18i)8~1902  with  foreign  countries 
and  with  British  Possessions,  respectively. 
We  Bee  that  the  adverse  criticism  mentioned 
is  based  on  Section  IV.  of  Table  D— namely, 
upon  our  total  imports  and  exports.  On 
this  basis  our  foreign  trade  U  three  times  as 
large  as  our  Colonial  trade.  But,  and  omitting 
for  the  moment  the  qnestion  whether  we 
should,  by  the  change,  really  "  risk  the  loss  " 
of  any  trade  at  all,  it  is  clearly  not  correct  to 
say  that  we  risk  a  loss  of  three  to  one.  For 
this  reason,  IE  the  proposed  change  is  to 
cause  any  loss  of  trade  injurious  to  us,  the 
loss  will  occur  in  our  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  (Section  II. 
of  Table  D)  ;  there  is  no  question  of 
our  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  foreign 
countries  as  much  of  then:  exports  as  we 
choose  to  buy.  Therefore,  instead  of  "  risk- 
ing a  loss  "  of  3  to  1  (Section  IV.  of  Table  D), 
as  we  are  told  we  shall  by  the  opponents  of 
the  suggested  change  in  our  fiscal  policy,  we 
see  that  the  measure  of  that  part  of  our 
trade  mainly  affected  by  this  talkcd-of  "  loss  " 
is  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  inauufactures,  of  which  we  send  175 
millions  to  foreign  countries,  and  'J(i  millions 
to  British  Possessions — a  proportion  of  only 
1-8  to  I,  or  less  than  2  to  1.  Omitting 
exports  of  coal,  the  proportion  is  only  1  ■  6 
to  1. 

And  with  regard  to  this  bogey  of  a 
threatened  "  loss  of  our  trade  with  foreign 
countries,"  we  have  seen  in  Tables  A  and  B 
facts  that  may  cause  us  to  believe  that  foreign 
countries  would  not  be  eager  to  do  anything 

C— The  Imports  for  Home  Consumption 
[i.e.,  Special  Imports],  by  each  of  THt: 
Ten  Principal  Tbading  Countries, 
DURING  THE  Yeab.  1900.*   8ee  Diagram  3. 


Country. 

Special  Imports. 

MMions. 

United  Kingdom  .... 

460 

Germany   ...         .  . 

288 

188 

168 

Holland     ,     .     .  , 

163 

89 

Austria-Hungary  .... 

71 

Bussia  .     ,          ,     .     .  , 

69 

Italy  

68 

38 

*  The  year  1900  ja  the  mojr^w^B^y«|t-iiic]uded  in 
the  current "  Stati8tlte^A'6at5btWFt^@^ountries.'' 
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to  lose  our  custoin,  especially  if  wc  held  a 
commerciiil  weapon  which  would  eiuil)le  us  to 
defend  our  now  defenceless  trade.  The  most 
probable  result  of  the  ehunge  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  figures  in  Table  D  which  relate  to 
our  trade  with,  foreign  countries  would  not 
become  smaller,  and  that  the  figures  which 


OuB  Food  Supply. 

As  a  part  of  Mr.  Cii  amber  Iain's  proposal 
consists  in  putting  an  import  duty  upon  food 
received  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign 
countries,  and  in  admitting  food-impoits  from 
our  Colonies  free  of  duty,  we  must  examine 


3.  THR    IMPORTS    FOB    HOME    CONSKMPTIOS    BT    RACK    OF    THK    TKS    PRINCIPAT,  TRADISG 

NATIONS,     nurSINfi    TUB    YEAlt    1900,     STATED    IN    MILLIONS,    AND    KKPHKSENTED    BY  THE 

Khsi'j'.CTivi':  HKuniTs  OF  TWK  TEN  coNEa  BELOW.    See  Table  C. 


ONITFD  KINGDOM,  4-6o 


fRANCE  l.ffS 

UNITED  STATES'  (6§ 
.H0l.lANC.ib3.  >Pf 


BELGIUM.  89  ■ 


NoTK,^ — cnnsiderable  part  of  our  enormous  imports  consists  of  the  siirplua  products  of  our 
trade  rivals,  who  dump  these  surplus  products  upon  the  United  Kingdom  ut  prices  that  under- 
Bell  our  own  manufacturers  and  take  work  from  our  men.  Foreigners  are  enabled  to  do  this  by 
reason  of  their  severe  Protective  Tariffs  working  against  us  simultaneously  with  our  systeoi 

of  Free  Imports. 


there  relate  to  our  trade  with  British 
Possessions  would  become  larger.  There 
would  be  no  loss  of  trade,  bat  we  should  do 
a  larger  proportion  of  trade  within  the  limits 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  trade  outside  of  those  limits. 
This  is  the  plain  reduction  of  the  bogey 
"  loss  of  our  foreign  trade  "  to  its  simplest 
and  most  likely  terms. 


these  food-importfl  and  see  whence  they  come 
to  us. 

In  this  respect  it  seems  to  me  useful  to 
obtain  rather  full  information  as  to  our  food- 
imports,  and  thus  I  have  gone  through  the 
detailed  official  lists  of  imports  and  picked 
out  the  food -ai  tides.  Tables  I.  and  II.  in 
the  Appendix  contain^e  results.  These 
facts  relate  to  tili»ftty*^U*CilOgtl3d-articles 
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free  of  iiupori,  duty  iu  1'.I02  arc  in  Table  I., 
iind  food-articles  aubject  to  duty  in  1902  are 
iu  Table  II.  In  each  Table,  food-imports 
from  foreign  countries  and  from  British 
Possessioiia  are  stated  separately.  The  quan- 
tity and  the  value  of  each  food-article  is 
given,  and  also  the  name  of  the  foreign 
country  or  fche  British  Possesion  that  sent  to 
us  the  largest  supply  of  each  food-article. 
So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  hitherto  lacked  a 
statement  of  this  sort,  and  Tables  I.  and  II. 
in  the  Appendix  enable  us  to  see  where  our 
food  comes  from.  «We  subsequently  export 


Thus,  the  value  of  our  food-impurts  from 
foreign  countries  is  rather  more  than  four 
times  as  large  as  the  value  of  our  food- 
imports  from  British  Possessions.  If  beer, 
spirits,  and  wine  were  included,  the  die- 
proportion  would  be  considerably  increased. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  would  transfer  many 
of  these  millions  from  foreign  countries  to 
British  Possessions,  thereby  adding  greatly 
to  the  wealth,  strength,  and  increase  of 
population  in  our  Uolonies,  and  simul- 
taneously giving  to  us  a  tool  for  legitimate 
use  in  the  war  of  commerce  which  ia  to 


D.— Proportion  between  the  Foreign  Teabe  and  the  Colonial  Trade  of  the 
United    Kingdom.     Average   Yearly   Results   during   1898-1902.  See 

Diagram  4. 


Description  of  the  I^«de. 

The 
United 
Kingdom's 
Trade  with 
Forelgu 
Coua  tries. 

The 
United 
Kingdom '3 
Trade  with 

British 
Poaseaslona. 

Proportion  between  the 
United  Kii^om'B  Trade 
with  Foreign  Countries 
and  with  British  Fosaes- 
siuna  respectively. 

With 
Foreigtt 
Countries. 

With 
Britiah 
Fosaessions. 

II.  Exports  of  British  and  Irish.  Produce  and  Manu- 
factures from  the  United  Kingdom  .... 
in.  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Herohandise  from 

MlUlons. 
400 

175 

57 

MUlions. 
106 

96 

7 

S-8     to  1 
1-8     to  1 
8-1     to  1 

IV.  Total  Imports  and  Exports  into  and  from  the 

632 

209 

3'0     to  1 

Distinguishing  Exports  of  Coal. 

II.  [As  abme.)   Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom 

175 
27 

96 
2 

1-8      to  1 
13-5     to  1 

i4S 

NoiB.— It  IS  specially  important  to  obsBrre  this  distinction  between  our  Coal-Exports  and  our  Bx ports -o the r-th an -coal. 
Forei^fii  countriea  must  have  (.iir  coal,  and  we  see  ftom  Section  VI.  above  that  in  regard  to  all  our  Exports-other -than-coal, 
the  proportion  between  our  Exports  to  Foreign  Countries,  and  our  Exports  to  British  Possessions  is  only  1.6  to  1.  The 
proportion  is  even  smaller  now,  but  I  liave  preferred  to  tiAe  the  average  results  during  1868-1002,  bo  aa  to  run  no  risk  uf 
overstating  the  case. 

dominate  the  twentieth  century.  Also,  there 
would  be  a  much  increased  Colonial  demand 
for  our  manufactured  goods,  wliich  are  being 
more  and  more  ousted  from  the  world's 
mai-kets  by  competitors  who,  rightly  enougli, 
make  full  use  of  the  same  tool.  The  use  of 
the  tool  of  tariffs  is  explicitly  advised  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  (see  the  quotation  at  the 
head  of  Part  II.  of  this  article)  in  these  very 
circninstances  where  we  now  are — that  is  to 
say,  when  real  Free  Tnide  cannot  exist  by 
reason  of  the  foolish  refusal  of  other  nations 
to  pky  the  game,  which  we  have  ttied  to  start 


a  part  of  our  imported  food,  but  the  bulk 
of  it  is  retained  for  home  consumption. 
Some  of  the  principal  results  gathered  from 
Tables  I.  and  II.  are  as  follows  : — 

Value 


OF  Food  Articles  Imported  in 
1902.    See  Diagram  5. 

From  Foreign 
Couu  tries. 
£ 

87,835,798 

*85,334,785 


From  Biltisli 


Free  of  Duty  in  1902  . 
Snbjeob  to  Duty  in  1902 


£ 

19,648,795 
•22,306,138 


£173,170,578  £41,954,933 


Nob  inuluding  beev,  spirits,  ■v.iwe. 
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—and  fiiiled.  "We  iiuisfc  not  coutimie  in  the 
error  of  thinking  that  our  system  of  Free 
Imports  is  the  Free  Trade  'that  all  clear- 
minded  men  must  desire.  As  we  cannot 
have  Free  Trade,  we  must— if  we  are  to  hold 
our  position— adapt  ourselvra  to  the  condi- 
tions of  non-Free  Trade.  "  The  only  mode," 
says  Mill,  "in  which  a  country  can  save  itself 
from  being  a  loser  by  the  revenue  duties 
imposed  by  other  countries  on  its  commodi- 
ties, is  to  impose  corresponding  revenue 
duties  on  theirs."  And  yet  J.  S.  Mill  was  a 
high-priest  of  Free  Trade— which  we  have 
never  had.  A  man  so  clear-minded  and 
logical  as  the  great  economist  would  surely 
support  Mr.  Chamberlain  if  he  were  now 
livin^:,  as  these  clear  words  of  Mill  most 
surely  support  Mr.  Chamberlain,  their  author 
being  dead. 

Another  poii.fc.  Glance  down  Tables  1. 
and  II.  (Appendix),  and  you  will  see  that 
nearly  every  article  of  food  supplied  to  us  by 
foreign  countries  can  be  and  is  also  sup- 
plied to  us  by  British  Possessions,  though  to 
a  smaller  extent.  There  is  thus  the  capacity 
in  our  Colonies  ultimately  to  supply  all  the 
needs  of  the  British  Empire.  Is  it  wise  for 
us  to  continue  on  a  course  which  brings  to 
us  four-fifths  of  our  total  food-supply  from 
foreign  countries,  and  only  one-fifth  from 
British  Possessions  ?  The  problem  we  have 
to  decide  upon  necessitates  a  broad  survey  of 
our  conditions,  such  as  the  one  just  named. 
"We  nmst  nut  jud^re  it  solely  upon  the  rela- 
tively small  basis  of  cheap  food  (although,  as 
I  shall  point  out,  we  may  be  quite  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  food  would  not  be  as  cheap 
under  the  proposed  fiscal  change  as  it  is  now). 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  principle — this  fiscal 
problem  —  which  involves  broad,  general, 
national,  and  imperial  affairs,  rather  than  the 
smaller  and  narrower  interests  that  are  so 
constantly  put  before  us. 

Another  result  taken  from  Tables  I.  and 
II.  (Appendix)  is — 

Talue  of  Food  Aetioles  Imported  in 
3902.    See  Diagram  6. 

Duty  Free  Snbject  to 

Id  1902.  Duly  In  1902. 

£  £ 

From  Foreign  Countries.   87,835,793  *85,S34,785 

From  British  Possoasiona  19,648,796  *22,306,138 

£107,484,588  £107,640,928 


"  Not  includlDg  beer,  spirits,  wine. 

We  see  that  our  food-imports  during  1902 
were  one-half  duty  free  and  one-half  subject 
to  duty.  With  these  facts  before  us — which, 
by  the  way,  have  not  hitherto  been  seen — one 


i.s  rather  surprised  to  see  the  large  extent  to 
which  our  food  is  already  taxed,  and  it  would 

4.  PROPOKTION  BETWKKN  T[1E  FOLIHICN  TitADK 
ANI>  THE  COLONIAL  TliADE  OF  TllK  USlfKU 
KINGDOM.    AVERAflE  VEAHLY  IIESULTS  UUIUNO 

1898-1902. 

COMl'ARING  THE  WIIONG  TEST  AND  THE  RIGHT 

TEST.    See  TuMe  D. 


WRONG 
TE5T 

RIGHT 
TEST 

3  TO  1 

1-6-  1 

White   columns  =  Oui   trade    with  foreign 
countriea. 

Striped  colnmnB  =  Our   trade   with  British 
PoBseeaioDs. 

The  Wrong  Test  is  based  on  all  trade  without 
distinction. 

The  Right  Test  is  based  on  our  ox  ports -other- 
than-ccwl — i.e.,  upon  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  etc. 

seem  that  the  rallying-cry  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's opponents,  "  Free  Food,"  lias  not  been 
very  soundly  based  on  fact.    And  many  of 

2  B 
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Ihe  tiixeii  foods  are  essentially  food  for  the 
working  daases,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  tlie 
population  ;  coffee,  corn,  eugar,  condensed 
milk,  tea,  tobacco.  The  raluo  of  these 
six  articles  (Table  II.,  Appendix)  amounts  to 
102  millions  out  of  the  107  millions  of 
articles  subject  to  duty  in  1902. 

It  is  true  that  the  import  duty  ou  corn 
has  been  taken  off,  but  as  it  is  now  known 
that  the  forei^  exporter  paid  the  duty  on 
corn  imported  in  1902,  not  the  consumer 
here,  this  fact  is  of  no  importance,  and,  in 
fact,  we  f^hould  be  two  or  three  niillion^^  ]>er 
year  to  tlie  ;^ood  if  the  duty  on  curn  iuui  been 
maintaiiierl. 

AViLL  Food  Inoueask  in  riiiCE  ? 

If  we  decide  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposal,  it  is  quite  possible  that  food  will 
increase  in  price — at  any  rate,  for  a  while, 
until  the  new  conditions  of  trade  have  settled 


6. 


8. 


4.  There  may  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of 

FOOD,  and  ?w  cluwijp  in  WAUE.s. 
There  may  be  a  rise  in  the  lUtiCE  of 

FOOD,  aiul  a  viM  in  wages. 
There  may  be  a  rise  in  the  piiice  of 

FOOD,  and  a  fall  in  wages. 
Tliei-e  may  be  a  fall  in  the  PfiiCE  of 

FOOD,  and  no  chaivje  in  wages. 
There  may  be  a  fail  in  the  price  of 
FOOD,  and  a  rise  in  wages. 
*1.  There  may  be  a  fall  in  the  peiok  op 
FOOD,  and  a  fall  in  wages. 

All  these  nine  different  results  are  possible, 
although  they  may  not  all  be  equally  likely 
to  liappen~S(?  far  as  we  can  foresee.  But  of 
these  nine  possible  results,  only  two  seem  to 
have  been  thought  of.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
supporters  would  perliaps  assert  that  No.  5 
is  the  result  which  will  happen — viz.,  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  food  and  a  rise  in  wages. 


5.  THK  VALUE  OF  AI.L  POOD  -  ARTIC1,K9  I.Ml'OKTKD  INTO  Till':  IINITSD  KIHQDOM  DUKINO  1902,  FROM 
FOHEIOZT    COL'HTItlES  AHD   BUITI8H    POSSi:SSiONS    llKnl'KCTl VKLY.      XOT    INCLUDIHG   BEKR,    SI'I&ITS,  WIKE. 

See  Tables  1.  and  11.  {Appendix.) 


COUNTRIES 

E.F.ITIS.H 
POSSESSIONS 


mills: 

7^ 


Is  it  prudent  for  us  to  buy  so  much  of  our  food  from  foreign  countries  ?  Under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  a 
[lart  of  our  foreis"  f^od  \vould  Vie  taNed.  and  any  extra  cost  that  iiii^ht  be  thus  caused  to  the  British 
consumer  can  he  retiinied  to  him  by  an  equivalent  cheapening  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  even  on  beer  if 
desirabla     Of  these  17S  miilionB  of  food-articles  imported  from  foreign  countries  in  1902,  85  miUions 

ivere  taxed. 


dowu.  And  we  are  told  that  wages  will  go 
up.  liut  these  alterations  are  by  no  means 
a  certainty  ;  for  there  are  a  good  many 
different  rfesults  that  may  follow  the  change 
in  our  fiscal  policy.  It  is  on  points  of  this 
sort  that  experienee  teaches  one  to  distrust 
the  prophecies  of  political  economists ; 
witness  tlic  coal-export  duty  of  3  901,  which 
was  paid  by  the  foreign  importer,  not  by  us, 
and  the  corn-iinport  duty  of  1902,  which 
was  paid  by  the  foreign  ex])ortcr,  imd  not 
by  consumers  in  tliese  Islands. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  all  the  possible 
conditions  in  regard  to  price  of  food  and 
wages  wliich  may  follow  the  change  in  our 
fiscal  policy  : — 

1.  There  may  be  tio  cha/i//e  in  the  price  of 

FOOD,  and  no  change  in  wages. 

2.  There  may  be  no  change  in  the  PEIOE  of 

FOOD,  and  a  rise  in  wages. 
8.  There  may  be  no  chanje  in  the  price  op 
FOOD,  and  a  fall  in  wages. 


And  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opponents  insist  that 
No.  6  will  happen — vis.,  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  food  and  a  fall  in  wages. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  foresee  which  of  these 
nine  results  will  happen—one  of  them  must 
happen,  and,  in  the  forecasts  of  political 
ecoiiomy,  as  in  horse-racing,  an  outsider 
often  wins.  Looking  at  the  nine  possible 
results  just  set  out,  we  may  sum  them  up 
thus 

T. — Results  that  will  he  favourable  to  our 
population. 

No.  2. — No  change  in  the  price  of  food, 
and  a  rise  in  wages. 

No.  7.— A  fall  in  the  price  of  food,  and 
no  change  in  wages. 

No.  8.— A  fall  in  the  price  of  food,  and  a 
rise  in  wages. 

II. — Results  that  will  he  wifmourable  to  our 
populafim^  , 
No.  3.~No  chBBgfitidLtile)$^(Sf  food, 
and  a  fall  in  wages. 
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Ko.  4.— A  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  and 
no  change  in  wages. 

No.  (i. — A  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  and  a 
fall  in  wagee. 

III. — ReauUs  that  iciU  he 
neither  favourable  nor  nn- 
fmourahU  to  our  population. 

No.  1.— No  change  in  the 
price  of  food,  and  no  change 
in  wages. 

No.  5. — A  rise  in  the 
price  of  food,  and  a  rise  in 
wi^es. 

No.  9.— A  fall  in  the  price 
of  food,  and  a  fall  in  wages. 

We  begin  to  see  that  there 
are  many  more  possibilities 
than  the  bald  two  which 
Ivave  been  urged  upon  our 
notice.  It  wants  more  bold- 
ness in  economic  speculation 
than  I  possess  to  assert  whicit 
one  of  these  nine  possible 
conditions  will  follow  the 
change  in  our  fiscal  policy. 

If  one  of  the  three  favour- 
able results  in  I.  should 
follow,  we  should  have  a 
favourable  result  as  regards 
food  and  wages,  still  further 
enhanced  by  a  commercial 
union  of  the  Empire,  by 
having  in  our  hands  a 
weapon  to  defend  our  trade, 
and  by  possessing  a  large 
amount  drawn  from. import 
duties  to  spend  in  social  and 
other  reform,  or  upon  re- 
duction of  present  taxation 
on  food,  such  as  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  etc. 

If  one  of  the  three  un- 
favourable r^ults  in  II. 
should  follow,  we  should  be 
able  to  set  against  this  un- 
favourable result  the  union 
of  the  Empire,  a  weapon  to 
defend  our  trade,  and  the 
large  amount  drawn  from 
import  duties. 

If  one  of  the  tiiree  results 
in  III.  should  follow,  which 
are  all  neither  favourable 
nor  unfavourable,  we  should 
have  to  the  good  the  union 
of  the  Empire,  a  weapon 
to  defend  our  trade,  and  the 
drawn  from  import  duties. 


"  t'liElJ  HJOD."  LJUltINd  [!)02,  oui; 
FOOD  -  IMfOKTH  AMOUNTED  TO  21;> 
MILLIONS,  Of  WHICH  ONE  IIALK  WA-i 
FUE£,    AM>     ON  li     1 1 A  LF    SU  B J  KC  i'     J  ( ' 

IMPORT  DfTY.    See  Tablet  I.  aii't  11. 
( A  ppendix.) 


TAXED 
FOOD, 


MILLIONS. 


Not  incUiding  imported  beer,  spirits, 
wine.    I£  these  are  included  aa  food, 
the  Taxed  Food  greatly  exceeds  the 
Free  Food, 


large  amount 


Is  it  not  pretty  clear  that  the  iiaianue  of 
advantage  is  distinctly  on  the  side  of 
making  the  change  tliat  Mr.  Chamberlain 
suggests  ?  We  can  get  as 
far  as  this,  although  we  may 
not  be  able  to  foresee  which 
of  these  nine  results  will 
happen. 

And  we  nuist  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Jiet  I'esult 
now  arrived  at>  by  consider- 
ation of  all  the  nine  possible 
conditions  of  food  and  wages 
that  may  follow  the  change, 
relates  only  to  food  and 
w^es.  It  does  not  directly 
touch  the  much  larger  and 
more  general  questions  of 
imperial  policy  and  inter- 
national coninierce,  some  of 
which  iiave  been  dealt  with, 
and  upon  wliich  there  is  a 
nmeh  more  general  agree- 
ment than  there  is  in  regard 
to  this  matter  of  food  and 
wages.  In  regaled  to  this 
matter  of  food  and  wages 
only,  a  careful  looking  at 
the  conditions  causes  one  to 
be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposal.  And  this 
quite  apart  from  the  ulti- 
mate use  to  be  made  of  the 
money  gained  by  import 
duties,  whicli,  in  one  way 
or  in  another,  would  go 
in  to  the  pockets  of  the 
people. 

Food- Production  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  gradual  and  constant 
abandonment  of  food-pro- 
duction in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  a  frequent  theme 
for  lament  by  publicists.  It 
has  been  mainly  (uused  by 
our  system  of  Free  Imports, 
under  which  it  does  not  pay 
the  British  farmer  to  grow 
wheat.  The  agricultural 
population  drifts  into  towns 
and  cities,  increasing  indus- 
trial competition  and 
industrial  poverty,  and  de- 
teriorating our  breed  of  men 
and  women. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban nerm^ii,  speaking 
at  Perth,  on  June  5,  1903,  after  extolling 
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tlie  "blessings"  brought  to  us  by  Free  Im- 
]>orts  — \vliich  lie  calls  Free  Trade—went  on 
Lo  say  :  "  J  n  this  country,  thanks  to  the  inves- 
tigations of  Mr.  Rowntree  and  Mr.  Chaiies 
Booth,  we  know  tliat  there  are  abont  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  population  underfed  and  on 
the  verge  of  hunger,  and  that  meant  some- 
thing over  twelve  millions."  Is  this  one  of 
the  present-day  blessings  of  "  Free  Trade  "  ? 
It  is,  to  a  large  extent,  one  of  the  results  of 
our  system  of  Free  Imports.    Not  wholly, 


7.  THIS  FALL  IS  XHK^ACREAGB  UXUKIt  CORN  CROFS  IN  THB  UNIT£I> 
KINGDOM,    1878-1902.      SHOWING    THK    NUHIRER    OF    ACRES    UNUBR  COUS 

CROVS  PKR  1,000  Ob-  THE  POPULATION.     Stt  Table  E, 


nuMdEIs 

OF 

ACRES. 

18- 

78  Ifi 

82  IS 

10  18' 

i  19 

18  1; 

02 

33>Q 

■ 

3X0 

-)  t  r\ 

V 

— CrTkf— 

&0O 

\ 

-  190 
X80 

Xfo 

2.hQ 

X 

x^>o 

X.XO 

\ 

a.00 

The  adoptioQ  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  might  stop  this 
British  agriculture,  and  draw  i>eoj>le  back  to  the  land, 
crowded  towns. 

of  course  ;  for  want  of  work,  improvidence, 
and  drink  must  always  bring  tliese  distress- 
fnl  conditions  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree 
into  any  country.  And  the  crowding  of  our 
population  into  the  towns  is  a  freqnent 
source  of  this  misery. 

Table  E  shows  very  plainly  tiie  unceasing 
decline  in  the  acreage  under  corn  crops  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  1878-1902. 
Corn  crops  are  our  main  food  crops — wheat, 
bartey,  oats,  rye,  beans,  and  peas. 

We  see  that  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  the  acreage  under  com  crops  has  fallen 


from  325  acres  per  ],000  of  the  population  in 
1878,  to  only  20:^  acres  in  1902.  And  this 
notwithstanding  that  in  1878  agriculture  was 
already  well  on  the  down  grade. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
plan  is  adopted,  some  encouragement  will 
automatically  come  from  it  to  onr  agricultural 
industry ;  and  if  so,  this  would  be  another 
advantage  in  addition  to  those  we  have 
already  taken  into  the  account.  It  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  country  as  a  whole  if 
the  depletion  of  our  agri- 
cultural districts  could  be 
stojipod.  The  depletion 
nuist  increase  if  we  adhere 
to  our  present  fiscal  system, 
w  hereas,  i  f  we  make  the 
change,  there  is  at  the  least 
a  chance  of  improvement 
in  this  very  important  in- 
dustry, 

I  have  already  shown 
that  in  1902,  four-fifths  of 
our  imported  food  came 
from  foreign  countries,  and 
one-fifth  from  liritish 
Possessions.  To  emphasise 
tl  J  e  d  angero  us  ex  ten  t  to 
which  we  are  relying  upon 
countries  outside  of  the 
British  Empire  for  our  food- 
supply,  I  show  the  accom- 
panying facts,  Table  F. 

The  facts  in  Table  F  are 
specially  instructive,  as  they 
relate  to  the  consumption 
of  these  imported  a.rti(^les 
per  head  of  poptilaiioii  in 
1887  and  in  1901  (the  years 
covered  by  the  current 
"  Statistical  Abstract  for 
the  United  Kingdom 

We  see  that  there  hst& 
been  an  enormous  increase 
in  our  consumption  of  im- 
ported food.  For  these  teii 
articles  only,  the  increase  per  head  of  popu- 
lation was  1.^3 -f;  lb.  ! 

With  suoli  facts  as  these  before  us,  and 
noting  also  that  four-fifths  of  our  imported 
food  come  from  foreign  countries,  and  only 
one-fifth  from  British  Possessions,  we  are 
strongly  urged  by  prudence  to  adopt  a  fiscal 
change  that  will  in  time  cause  the  most 
of  our  imported  food  to  come  to  us  from 
British   Possessions,    not    from  foreign 


continued  decline  in 
away  from  the  over- 


countrics.    And  this  cuiite. 
other  weighty  rcilee*ns'ttft 
course  of  action — some  of  whici 


from  the 
Hhe  same 
have  been 
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E.— Acreage  Under  Corn  Croph  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1878-1902, 
WITH  Population,  and  Acrkagb  per 
1,000  OF  Population.    See  Diagram  7, 


Year. 

Acreafie 
under 
Corn  CropB. 

Population 
of  United 
Kingdom. 

Acreage  under 
Corn  Crops, 

per  1,000  of  the 
population. 

MiUiom  of 

acres. 

MiUiom. 

So.  o/aercn. 

1878 

11-03 

33-94 

325 

1882 

10-62 

85-21 

302 

1886 

9-88 

36-31 

272 

1890 

9-57 

37-48 

255 

1894 

9-37 

38-90 

241 

1898 

8-82 

40-42 

218 

1902 

8-52 

41-95 

203 

dealt  with.  Tables  I.  and  11.  (Appendix)  show 
that  the  United  States  largely  predominate 
as  our  foreign  supplier  of  food,  and  year  by 
year  this  predominance  becomes  greater. 
One  main  reason  of  our  cheap  food  has  been 
the  vast  natural  supply  of  food  in  the  United 
States ;  but  the  increasing  euiigration  of 
American  farmers  to  Canada,  and  some  other 

F.— Quantities  op  the  Undermentioned 
Imported  Food-Aetioles  Ketained  eoe 
Home  Consumption,  per  Head  op  the 
Total  Population  of  ,the  United 
Kingdom  :  the  Fifteen  Years,  1887- 
1901. 


Imported  Article. 

Qnantttjr  Betained 
for  Home  Consump- 
tion per  Head  of 
Population. 

Excess 
of  1901 
ovr 
1887. 

In  1887. 

In  1901. 

Bacon  and  Hams  . 

Beef  

Butter  

Cheese. 

Corn :  wheat,  maize, 
wheatmeal,  and 

Mutton,  Fresh  . 
Pork  .... 
Potatoes  .... 
Bice  ... 
Sugar   

Lb. 
per  Head. 
11-4 

6-  9 

4-  4 

5-  5 

318-8 
2-4 
1-3 
8-3 

7-  8 
74-2 

Lb. 
per  Head. 
19-9 
22-0 
9-8 
6*8 

384-7 
9-7 
2-8 
18-5 
11-4 
89-0 

Lb. 
per  Head. 
8-5 
15-1 
54 
1-3 

65-9 
7-3 
1-5 

10-2 
3-6 

14-8 

Total  Lb.  per  head 
of   the   above  10 
articlea* 

441  0 

574-6 

133-6 

'  There  are  many  other  imported  food-articles  of  which 
the  consumption  per  head  has  largely  increaaed  during 
1887-1901. 


facts,  suggest  that  the  top-note  of  American 
food -production  has  been  reached.  If  any 
change  of  conditions  occur  in  this  respect, 
the  price  of  our  food  imported  from  the 
United  States  would  undergo  a  permanent 
rise.  And  wc  have  not  the  slightest  justifi- 
cation for  continuing  to  act  upon  the  belief 
that  no  such  change  will  occur  in  the  United 
States.  Is  it  wise  to  deal  so  hugely  with 
one  shop  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  now 
take  steps  to  encour^e  our  Colonies  to  send 
us  a  continually  increasing  supply  of  food, 

6. —  Showing  where  our  Imports  of 
Wheat  and  Floub,  came  from  during 
THE  Five  Years,  1898-1902.  See 
Diagram  8. 


British  Inipc^rts  of 
Wheat  and  Hour. 

Quantity  of 
Wheat  and 

Flour 
Imported 
into  the 
United 

durii^ 
189S-1902. 

Percentage 
of  Wheat 
and  Flour 
Imported 
into  the 
United 
Kingdom 
from  each 
Country. 

From  Foreign  Countries. 

United  States  . 
Argentine  Bepublio 

Austria-Hungaiy  . 

Roumanift  . 
Bulgaria  ... 
Other  Foreign  Co  un  tries 

Cwt. 
311,534,000 
47,165,000 
22,634,000 
0,138,000 
4,361,000 
4,194,000 
3,884,000 
1,394,000 
1,286,000 
1,189,000 
1,566,000 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total. 
62-2 

9-4 

4-5 

4-9 

All  Foreign  Countries 

405,345,000 

81-0 

FromBri  Hsh  Possessions. 

British  North  America 
British  India 
Australia  and  New  Zea- 

45,276,000 
29,920,000 

19,972,000 

9-0 
6-0 

40 

AU  British  Possessions 

95.168,000 

19-0 

Fhom  All  Soukchs  . 

500,513,000 

100-0 

we  shall  to  a  large  extent  avoid  the  serious 
risk  of  a  permanent  rise  in  the  price  of  food 
that  may  come  to  us  at  any  time  by  reason 
of  a  change  in  the  present  conditions  of 
American  food-production.  Our  supplies  of 
food  will  be  much  more  widely  spread  than 
they  are  now.  In  this  matter  we  are  risking 
too  many  eggs  in  one  basket.    See  Table  G. 

One  fact  stands  out  prominently  in  Table  G 
— ^namely,  that  the  bulk  of  our  imported 
wheat  comes  f  ro]i£l^^[!Kiit]@l(9^oy£  During 
the  five  years,  1898-1902,  we  imported  more 
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than  500  million  cwt.  of  wheat  (100  million 
cwb.  per  year,  nearly  14,000  tons  per  day), 
and  we  see  that  of  this  huge  amount  the 
United   States  sent  to  us  no  less  than 


i.  BHOWIMO  WHERE  OUR  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  CAHE  FROM 
DURING  THB  FIVE  YBARa,  1898-1902.    MILLIONS  OF  CWT8.    See  ToMe  G. 


FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


i+OS' 


312 


47 


(KOM  FR.OM 

UNITED  i!H5EN- 
STATES.  TINE 


fROM  FROM  f  P.OM 
UliSSIA.  foU.EIC.N  rOHElSM 


FROM  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS 


It  is  iinprndent  for  iib  to  depend  so  greatly  upon  forcitfn  cuimtries  for  our 
wheat,  instead  of  upon  llritisli  I'osaessions.  It  is  diin;,'erous  for  us  to  dejieiid 
so  greatly  upon  ain/  one  foreign  country  as  we  de|)end  upon  the  United 
States  for  our  supply  of  wheat.  Detailed  reasons  for  these  statements  are 
given  in  the  text. 


:!!l,f(;i4,OU0  cwt— r,2-2  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  the  wheat  and  flour  ini- 
jtorted  by  us  from  all  sonrces.  From  liritisii 
Colonies,  etc.,  we  impoited  only  dfj  million 


cwt.  during  1898-1902— namely,  19  per 
cent,  of  our  total  imports  of  wheat  and  flour. 
And  our  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
All  Foreign  Countri^  amounted  to  81  per 
cent,  of  the  total  imports. 
One-fifth  of  onr  imported 
wheat  and  flour  came  from 
British  Possessions, and 
four-fifths  came  from 
foreign  countries  ;  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  our 
imported  wheat  and  flour 
came  from  the  United 
States  alone. 

I  have  already  suggested 
that  it  is  not  pmdent  for 
us  to  depend  for  our  wheat 
supply  so  hugely  upon 
0 ri eo un try  as  we  now 
depend  upon  the  United 
States.  And  I  go  on  to 
emphasise  the  danger  of 
this  dependence.  In  the 
United  States  the  yield  of 
wheat  is  not  incteasing  at 
anj^thing  like  the  rate  at 
which  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  increasing. 
Roughly,  their  rate  of  in- 
crease in  population  is  twice 
as  large  as  their  increase  in 
wheat  production.  It  is 
certain  that,  sooner  or  later, 
all  the  wheat  grown  in  the 
United  States  will  be  wanted 
for  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  and  long 
before  this  condition  ob- 
tains, we  in  England  will 
be  experiencing  the  effect 
of  this  increasing  American 
demand  for  American 
wheat,  in  the  shape  of  a 
permanently  increased  (and 
increasing)  price  in  our  im- 
ports of  wheat  from  the 
U  M  i  ted  States.  Although 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has.  as 
yet,  said  nothing  upon  this 
very  important  point,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  lias  not 
escaped  his  attention,  for  he 
is  in  a  position  to  be  well  in- 
formed as  to  a  vital  issue  of 
this  sort.  But  if  we  adopt 
Mr.  (!liainberlaiii's  suggestion,  we  shall  avoid 
this  serious  danger,  by  SBteadiug  the  area  of 
wheat  ])roductio«bsfe»by(fcnfii80@itl£  British 
Possessions  to  a  very  mnch  greater  extent 
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than  obtains  now.  We  shall,  in  fact,  be 
acting  as  a  prudent  man  sicts,  if  we  foresee 
the  com  ing  increased  cost  of  onr  wheat 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  and  talce 
action  in  good  time  to  provide  ourselves 
with  wheat  imports  from  British  Possessions 
to  a  very  much  larger  extent  than  obtains 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not 
accept  Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion,  we 
shall  inevitably  have  to  pay  more  for  our 
principal  food,  for  which,  we  now  depend 
upon  the  United  States,  and  this  as  a 
permanent  condition  of  our  life,  and  without 
any  compensating  set-off— if  we  adhere  to 
our  system  of  Free  Imports. 

The  adoption  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan 
may — it  is  quite  likely— cause  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  price  of  food,  but  this  increase 
will  be  autoniaticaliy  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  Customs  receipts  upon  imports, 
which  can  be  used  to  make  good  to  the 
British  consumer  any  extra  cost  of  food  that 
may  temporarily  result.  [I  have  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article  pointed  ont  the  serious 
objections  to  the  use  of  these  extra  Customs 
receipts  to  provide  Old-Age  Pensions.]  This 
is  an  absolutely  plain  statement  of  the 
conditions  of  the  present  day,  without  any 
entanglement  of  political  economy  or  theory  of 
any  sort  or  shape.  And  we  have  to  decide 
whether  we  are  going  to  meet  this  food- 
danger  (see  Table  G  and  Diagram  8)  and 
divert  it -from  our  path  by  prudent  action 
now,  or  whether  we  intend  to  let  the  danger 
drift  down  upon  us  without  any  attempt 
by  us  to  get  out  of  its  way.  Some 
of  our  political-economy  "  medicine-men  " 
advise  us  to  let  things  slide,  as  their 
nostrums  and  omens  oppose  the  change 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain--a  prescient,  con- 
structive statesman  of  the  first  order — 
wants  to  bring  about.  "VVe  are  face  to 
face  with  a  serious  Imperial  problem, 
and  there  is  no  man  now  opposed  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  who  has  at  any  time 
shown  a  tithe  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
ability  in  the  succe^ul  solution  of  Imperial 
questions. 

Shoxtld  we  Benefit  the  Colonies  at 

OUR  Expense  ? 

In  some  quarters  the  objection  is  raised 
that  if  we  adopt  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan 
we  shall  benefit  the  Colonies  at  our 
own  expense.  I^ow,  whettier  we  do  or 
do  not  bring  about  the  commercial  union 
of  the  Empire,  we  must  for  our  own 
sake  defend  our  trade  against  the  injurious 
combination  of  Adverse  Foreign  Tariffs  flus 


our  system  of  Free  Imports.  At  the  present 
day,  and  in  the  present  circumstances,  these 
two  things  work  together  to  our  loss.  If  we 
decide  to  defend  our  trade  by  a  partial 
abandonment  of  our  system  of  Free 
Imports,  and,  in  so  doing,  let  this  wise  policy 
combine  with  a  plan  of  commercial  union 
with  the  Empire,  we  shall  benefit  ourselves 
as  well  as  the  Colonies.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  at  considerable  length,  it  is  not  po^ible 
to  foresee  what  will  be  the  immediate 
temporary  effect  upon  the  price  of  food.  It 
may  go  up  for  a  while,  or  it  may  not.  But, 
as  has  just  been  stated,  we  are  now  running 
a  distinct  nsk  of  a  permanent  rise  in  tlic  price 
of  our  food,  owing  to  our  great  dependence, 
upon  the  United  States  in  this  respect. 

The  Rhitish  Consumer. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  this  important 
body,  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  sight  of  the 
interests  of  the  consumer.  Bnt  I  beg  leave  to 
point  out  that,  omitting  children  and  persons 
with  no  occupation,  we  are  nearly  all  producers 
before  we  can  he  consumers.  Therefore,  to 
payundne  regard  to  our  position  as  consumers, 
to  the  partial  or  complete  ignoring  of  our 
position  as  producers,  is  a  mistake.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  it  is  by  no  means  sure 
that  our  position  as  consumers  will  be 
)'ondcred  less  advantageous  than  at  present 
by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan, 
for  the  money  gained  by  the  increased 
import-duties  on  food,  etc.,  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  returned  to  us  in  one  form  or  in 
another.  And  as  regards  our  position  as 
producers,  I  suppose  that  no  one  wiU  deny 
that  our  position  will  be  one  of  increased 
advantage.  If  the  cutting-out  process  of 
British  goods  by  foreign  nations  is  to  con- 
tinue, our  position  as  producers  will  be  still 
more  weakened,  and  the  huying-power  of  the 
working-classes  will  be  further  decreased. 
And  what,  then,  will  be  the  good  to  us,  as 
consumers,  of  having  things  on  sale  cheap, 
if,  as  producers,  we  are  without  the  means  to 
buy  ?  There  seems  good  sense  in  the  notion 
that  we  ought  to  pay  attention  first  to  our 
position  as  producers,  for  most  of  us  double 
tlxe  part,  and  are  producers  before  we  are 
consumei's. 

Increase  in  Pauperism  under  Free 
Impotits. 

As  I  have  shown  in  various  essays  on 
British  commerce,  published  in  the  reviews, 
etc.,  during  the  last  few  years,  the  effect 
upon  our  trade  of  Foreign  Tariffs  plus  onr 
iVee  Imports  hhteiffltlwiWro^Mfflii^ed  since 
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1890.  In  Table  II,  this  unsatisfactory  result 
is  confirmed.  Table  H  shows  the  number 
of  EwJult  able-bodied  paupers  receiving  in- 
door relief  in  -fforkhouses  during  1878-1902, 
and  the  expenditure  in  Poor  Relief,  The 
facts  relii.tft  to  England  and  "Wales,  as  those 
for  Scotlunil  and  Ireland  are  not"  published 
in  the  same  form. 

Tlie  very  large  increases  iu  colninns  (a) 
and  {/?)  of  Table  H,  relating  to  the  number 
of  adult  able-bodied  indoor  paupers  and  to 
the  expenditure  on  Poor  Relief,  which  have 
occurred  since  the  year  1890,  substantiate 
the  unsatisfactory  conclusions  previously 
drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  records  of 
our  ti-ade.  But  these  facts  in  columns  («) 
and  {b)  of  Table  H  must  be  looked  at 
relatively  to  population,  in  order  to  see  them 
in  a  true  light.  Columns  (c)  and  {d)  of 
Table  H  contain  the  results,  relatively  to 
population,  and  these  are  not  enconraging. 
Diagram  9  maltes  the  results  quite  plain  to 


9.  SHOWING    "  KXPENDITLRE    IN    RKLIEF    OF   THK    POOR,"    PER  1,000 

OF  POPin.ATios,   DURING   1878-1901    [fact^   i-'OEi    1902    not  ybt 
known].    KNci.AND  ASD  WALKS.    See  Table  H. 


the  eye.  The  rapid  increase  since  1890  in 
the  coat  of  pauperism  should  not  escape 
attention. 

The  SuMmsa-up. 
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This  lart^e  increase  since  1890  in  the  cost  of  poor  relief,  (ler  1,000  of 
population,  ia  one  of  the  results  of  our  system  of  Free  Imports.  The 
Burplns  products  of  foreign  nations  are  let  in  here  at  prices  that  iinder- 
sell  our  own  tnaniifacturers,  and  onr  own  men  are  therefore  deprived  of 
work  or  of  a  Buffident  wage. 


The  main  features  of  this  fiscal  problem 

are  as  follows  : — 

It  is  necessary  for  us  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  take  defniite  and  constructive  action 
to  prevent  the  continnance  of  injury  to  our 
commerce,  which  is  being  caused  by  the 
simultaneous  working  of  Adverse  Foreign 
Tariffs  plus  our  system  of  Free  Imports, 
Ample  proof,  drawn  from  a  wide  survey  of 
international  commerce,  exists  to  show  that 
action  of  this  sort  is  necessary,  while,  for 
those  who  prefer  the  authority  of  political 
economy  to  the  consideration  of  actual  facts, 
there  is  the  plain  statement  made  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  quoted  at  the  head  of  Part  II. 
of  this  article.  Roth  kinds  of  proof  teach 
us  that  we  must  abandon  our  system  of  Free 
Imports  to  an  extent  necessary 
to  place  in  our  hands  a  weapon 
of  negotiation  in  our  c6mmercial 
dealings  with  foreign  countries, 
without  which  we  lie  defenceless 
at  their  mercy. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  any 
action  we  may  take  to  defend 
our  trade  be  joined  with  a  plan 
to  Mnk  up  the  British  Empire 
in  a  commercial  union.  By  so 
doing  we  shall  benefit  our 
Colonies  as  well  as  ourselves. 

The  weight  of  opinion  upon 
commercial  policy  outside  of  the 
British  Isles  is  immensely 
against  a  fiscal  system  of  Free 
Imports.  We  have  for  two 
generations  been  mistaken  in 
calling  this  system  Free  Trade. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  link 
with  our  change  of  fiscal  policy 
the  establishing  of  national  old- 
age  pensions.  The  money  to  be 
gained  by  us  from  duties  on 
imports  from  foreign  countries 
should  be  used  to  make  good  to 
the  British  consumer  any  extra 
cost  of  food  that  may  for  a 
while  result  from  the  change  in 
our  fiscal  policy.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  food  would 
increase  in  price ;  but  if  it 
should,  then  the  revenue  from 
import  duties  would  go  to  pay 
thia.incrmseu.iO^.  . 
It  is  a  mistake  to  tmnk  that  our 
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prosperity  has  been  earned  by  Free  Imports. 
Onr  position  when  a  policy  of  Free  Imports 
was    introduced   was   immensely  stronger 

than  that  of  any  other  nation.  Nowadays, 
when  other  nations  have  vastly  developed 
their  commerce,  we  no  longer  possess  the 
unassailahle  position  of  sixty  years  ago,  and 
we  cannot  prudently  continue  to  neglect  the 
warning  given  to  us  by  facts,  and  by  the 
words  of  a  high-priest  of  true  Free  Trade, 
quoted  at  the  head  of  Part  II.  of  this  article. 

If  we  adopt  the  change  in  Hscal  policy, 
and  refuge  to  let  these  British  Isles  be  a  free 

H. — The  Increase  in  Pauperism,  Eng- 
land AND  Wales,  1878-1902.  See 
Diagram  9. 


dumping-ground  for  the  surplus  products  of 
foreign  nations,  thrown  here  at  prices  that 
undersell  our  own  manufacturers,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  ultimate  result  will  bo  a 
general  adva,nce  by  foreign  nations  towards 
true  Free  Trade.  \Ye  are  such  a  huge  buyer 
of  their  goods  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
offend  their  best  customer.  We  should  hold 
a  weapon  in  our  hands,  to  be  nsed  if  necessary, 
and  there  have  already  been  several  indica- 
tions that  foreign  nations  see  that  they  would 
have  to  stop  playing  all  sorts  of  complioated 
fiscal  tricks  to  the  detriment  of  British 
commeroe. 


The  importance  of  our  trade  with  foreign 
countries  has  been  greatly  oversteted  by 
opponents  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan,  and 
the  importance  of  our  trade  with  British 
Possessions  has  been  greatly  understated. 

It  is  not  prudent  for  ns  to  continue  to 
rely  upon  foreign  nations  for  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  our  imported  food.  And  it  is 
specially  imprudent  for  us  to  let  the  United 
States  or  any  other  one  foreign  country  be 
our  principal  supplier.  We  have  no  guarantee 
whatever  that  the  conditions  which  have 
caused  cheap  food  to  come  to  us  from  the 
United  States  will  continue  (there  are,  in- 
deed, indications  to  the  contrary)  ;  and  if  the 
price  of  food  from  the  United  States  goes  up 
owing  to  the  top-note  of  food -production 
there  having  now  been  reached,  this  means  a 
permanent  increase  in  the  price  of  onr  food. 
But  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan,  our  supply 
of  food  would  be  much  more  largely  spread 
over  the  world  than  it  is  now,  and  this  danger 
would  be  avoided  by  us. 

The  change  of  fiscal  policy  might  stimulate 
British  agriciilture.  If  so,  nothing  but  good 
could  come  out  of  this  wholesome  revival  of 
a  great  and  truly  British  industry. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  is  not  a 
proposal  to  benefit  the  Colonies  at  the 
expense  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  adopted,  there  will  be  an  all- 
round  advantage. 

The  British  consumer  is  an  important 
person.  So  is  the  British  producer.  Nearly 
fdl  of  us,  leaving  out  children  and  persons  of 
no  occupation,  must,  however,  be  producers 
before  we  are  consumers.  We  nearly  all 
play  both  the  parte.  Therefore  let  us  take 
action  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  British 
citizen  as  producer.  It  is  not  of  much  use 
to  guard  the  British  citizen  solely  in  his  part 
of  consumer  if  we  leave  without  defence  his 
position  as  producer.  Our  present  system  of 
Free  Imports  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
It  gives  every  attention  to  the  British 
citizen  in  his  part  of  consumer,  and  it  leaves 
him  as  a  sport  to  foreign  nations — hke  a  leaf 
in  the  wind — in  his  part  of  producer :  the 
more  important  of  the  two  parts  we  all  play. 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  the  habit  of  prescience  and  of  successful 
action. 
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being  known  yet. 
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APPENDIX.—Table  I— Food-Ikports  ihto  the  United  Kikgdom  duriitg  the  Year 
1903,  FROM  Foreign  Countries  and  from  British  Possessions,  rkspectivbly. 
Articles  Free  of  Duty  in  ]  902.    Ses  Table  11.  for  Articles  Subject  to  Duty. 


Fond  Articles, 
Free  of  Duty  in  1902). 


Animala,  Living  :  Oxen  and  Bulla. 
Cows  

Calves  

Slieep  and  Laml>a  

Batter  

riieese  


No. 


823,508 
857 
8 

238,170 
3,4*9,898 
734,727 

ilundj^8,448.245 


Cwt. 


ImpcHted  from  Fore^  CountrleB. 


Qii!ii!tity. 


Value. 


Country  tha) 
sent  to  ua 
the  largest 
BUpplyoteach 
food-artide. 


£ 

6,129,.'>98 
16,0S6 
17 

367,921 
17,992,404 
1,978,981 

6,099,418 

150,912 
326,211 
146.066 
84,147 
638,247 
908,156 
70,423 
71,988 
443.266 
1,160,273 
32,008 
8i9,S62 
210,421 
92,112 
10,919 
580,261 
416,938 
651,382 
540,228 
2,332,216 
427,741 
.'511,267 
58,00s 
296,773 
253,218 
53,049 

122,372 

215,998 
24,633 


United  States 


Unlte-l  States 

Denmark 
United  States 

BnsBia 

Norway 
Holland 
United  States 
Holland 
Portugal 
United  States 

Norway 

United  States 
France 
Canary  Isis, 
I'rance 

Holland 
Spain 
Italy 
Spain 
France 
Spain 
France 


Spain 
TurbeyinAMa 
United  States 


Spain 
Italy 


Fish  :  Fresh  (not  of  British  taliiiis;) — 

Herrings    .    .    .    .*  Cwt.  414,046 

Other  sorta                                       „  174,316 

Sheil :  Oyat^ra  for  Food  .,  149,096 

Other  aorta   92,H7 

Cured  or  Salted :  Canned  SardineB.    .      „  252,174 

Canned  Salmon  ,  452,486 

„     Lobater  ,.  13,353 

„     Other  sorts                          „  30,198 

Not  Canned,  AU  aorta  „  383,(181 

Fruit :  Raw :  Apples                             „  1.743,444 

Apricotfl  ana  Peaches  „  15,714 

Bananas  Bnchs.  1,837,295 

Cherries  Cwt.  166,359 

Currants    .    .    .    :  „  76,080 

Gooseberries  ,,  27,564 

Grapes  „  603.B29 

Lemons,  Limes,  and  Citrons .    ...     ,,  I,0O3>971 

Nuts,  Almonds  „  148,733 

Other  Nuts,  uaed  as  Fruit    .    .    -    .     „  537,696 

Oranges   6,471,242 

Raw :  Pears   482,271 

Pluma                                                    „  530,358 

strawberries   40,193 

Unenumerated                                   ,,  490,631 

Dried;  Dates  „  346,050 

Unennmerated                                   „  30,672 

Preserved  without  sugar  (other  Uiain  f:,^ 

Dried),  Canned,  or  Uottled    .    .    J'    '■  a*',"" 

Preserved  without  sugar,  otlier  thaiii  469  203 

Canned  or  Bottled  /    "  ' 

Fruit  Juice  Oail.  239,700 

Honey  Cwt.  10,829      lo,608'United  States 

Lard                                                      „  1  557,763,  3,883,1051 

Imitation                                        „  15&,102]  28O,O08| 

Locust  Beans                                          „  l,049,473|    231,111  Cypnis 

Margarine,  etc   965,980|  2,569,153  Holland 

Margarine  Cheeae                                    , ,  788        i  ,387  United  States 

Meat:  Bacon  ,  4,027,l9l!l?,233,eo,'i 

Beef,  Fresh  

„  Salted  

Hama  '  .    .    .  . 

Mutton,  Freeh  

Pork,  Fresh  

„    Salted  (other  than  Bacon  &  Hams, 

Babbits,  Dead  

Unenunierated,  Salted  and  Fresh  . 
Preserved,  otherwise  than  by  Salting- 
Beef   

Mutton  

Other  sorts  

Milk :  Fresh  (in  Cans  or  Drums)       .  . 

Cream  I  ,, 

Condensed,  Unsweetened  .  ,  ■  i  „ 
Preserved,  Other  kinds    .    ,  ■  I  i, 

Oleo-Margarlne,  or  Oleo-Oil  ...,,„ 
Pickles,  and  V^tables  preserved  in, L,.., 

SalfcorViJiegar  JI'V^H" 

Poultry  and  Game  (Alive  or  Dead) 

Sances  or  Condiments  ... 

Vegetables  :  Dried  iCwt. 

Preserved  by  Canning .... 

ilaw  ;  Unions  

Potatoes   

Tomatoes  

Unenomerated  


3,383,371 
149,54? 
1,318,355 
1,745,230 
664,101 
194,907 
110,420 
637,398 

503,826 
8,796 
202,259 
13,559 
5,413 
46,688 
2,834 
141,527 

3,292,122 
fnot  entered  by> 
;l    Quantity  f 
I  Lb.  2,495,411 
56,273 
263,415 
Bushels  7,597,218 
Cwt,  4,408,240 
„  648,039 
mot  entered  by 
I    Quantity  , 


Total  Food  Imports  i 
Free  of  Duty  in  im2i  ' 


6,853 
230,487 
3,438,  ri31 
3,152,240 
1,443,164 
285,158 
314,199 
1,101,894 

1,471,55' 
20,310 
776,29: 
6,224 
27,386 
86,660 
8,699 
287,205 

119,799 

1,035,000 

44,468 
33,910 
281,984 
998,292 
1,099,336' 
485,747 

899,708 


Argentina 
Jlollaud 
United  States 
Belgium 
Houand 

United  States 


France 

United  States 

France 
Unfted  States 

Holland 

Belgium 

United  States 
Germany 
Italy 
Spain 
Fi  ance 
Canary  Isis. 

France 


87.836,793 


Imported  from  British  Possessions. 


Quantity. 


91,700 
3, 
182 
55,033 
625.035 
1,761,485 


No. 


Cvrt. 

Hu-^da.)  ^^.^60 

Cwt,  953 
59,659 
58 
3,424 
273 
368,833 
37,325 
209 
149,764 
1,100,073 
398 

Bunches  £67,406 
Cwt, 


29,403 
327 

841 
216,092 
40,865 
9,635 
1,778 
18 
10.048 
13,098 
1, 


Value. 


*Colony,  etc., 
that  sent  to 
ua  the  largeat 
aupplyof  each 
food-article. 


£ 

1,613,875 
55,273 
904 
86,501 
2,534,286 
4,433,021 

209,667 

486 
64,700 

50 
11,812 
444 
890,631 
190,532 
235 
157,404 
763,201 
1,383 
230,301 


Canada 


Channel  IsIb. 
Canada 


West  Indies 
Canada 


Newfoundld. 
Canada 


West  Indlea 


96,741 
214 

3, 

101,166 
26,492 
11,795 
3,792 
75 
12,225 
10,367 
2,031 

41,201  41,18' 


Gaii. 

Cwt. 


2,193 

664,300 
9,005 
93,067 
2,630 

190 
30 

462,513 
324,016 
4,032 
163,932 
1,914,369 
1,275 
10,352 
341,037 
17,630 

74,600 
76,700 
46,175 


860 
£24 
2.817 

17,172 
fnot  entered  by 
i  Quantity 
Lb.  275,375 
Cwt.  1,112 
1,360 

Bushels  8,270 
Cwt.  1,290,860 
135,856 
(not  entered  by) 
I    QnantlCr  j 


Gall. 


994 

42,434 
11,518 
235,887 
4,732 

350 
71 

1,203,364 
588,211 
7,515 
420,321 
3,762,671 
2,981 
20,426 
420,127 
37,216 

238,826 
186,262 
92,054 


Channel  Isis. 

Gibraltar 
Ceylon 
West  IndJei 
Channel  IbIb. 


West  Indiea. 
East  Indies. 
Canada 


West  Indiea. 
Canada 


Canada 
New  Zealand 
Canada 

New  Zealand 
Canada 

Vioforia 
New  Zealud 

Queensland 
N.  S.  Wales 
Canada 


1,647 
304 
6,788 

24,044 

7, 

830 
1,079 
1,650 
490,096 
214,379 


19,6^,796 


Canada 


Canada 
East  Indies 


Malta 

Channel  lals. 


NOTR.— Table  I.  does  not  inclnde  bb  imported  food-articles  cider  and  perry,  hopn,  isinglaas,  licinorlce,  mteeral  waters, 
spiceStVlnegBr.  j  l,  (  r\r\Cs\(> 

*  The  "  largest  supply  "  1b  based  on  value,  not  on  quantity.  As  a  rule,  but  not  alw^¥,'^hiV4ilra^4ulsulJ>-^ach  give 
the  same  result  In  this  respect 


APPENDIX  — Table  II.— Vood-Imports  into  thk  United  Kingdom  dubing  the  Yeau 
1902,  FROii  Foreign  Countries  and  from  British  Possessions,  respectively. 
Articles  Subja-^t  to  Dtttif  in  1902.    See  Table  I.  for  Articles  Free  of  Duty. 


Food- Articles 
(Su^ect  to  Dvty  in  1902). 


Chicory— 

Baw  or  Kiln-dried  

Boasted  or  Ground  

Chicory  and  Coffee- 
Boasted  and  Ground,  mixcl  . 

Cocoa — Raw  

Cocoa  orChocoliite,Groiiiid,Pi'epaicii 
or  in  any  way  manufactured  . 

Cocoa  Butter  

Coffee— 

Baw  

Kiln -dried,  Boasted  or  Ground 
fCorn,  Grain,  Meal,  Flouv — 

Wheat  

Barley  

Oats   ... 

Bye  

Euckwlieat     .    .  .... 

Peas  (not  fresh)  

Peas,  Split     .    .    .    -  , 
Bean(i  (not   fresh)  ottier  tlian 

Haricot  }^caii3  

Beans  (not  fresh),  Haricot     .  . 

Lentils  

Lentils,  Split   - 

Maize  or  tniiiau  Corn 
Ktce,  Kice  Meal,  and  Floui 
lUce(otlier  than  whole  and  cleaned) 
Itice  (whole  and  cleaned)  . 

Bice,  othur  

Wheattiical  and  Flour  .... 

Shredded  Wlient  

Barlcymoal  and  Flouv  .... 

Barley,  Pearled  

Oatmeal  and  Groats  .... 
tjuaker  Oats  ....... 

Boiled  Oats  

Ryemeal  and  Flour  

Buckwheat,  Pea,  Beao,  etc.,  Ueal 

and  Flour  

Maizemeal,  etc  

Flour  and  Meal,  unenumerated  - 

Malt  

Miscellaneous  

Arrowroot  

Cassava  Powder  and  'I'apioea  . 

Dextrine  

Macaroni  

Mandioca  or  TatJiiH:a  I'  loiir 
Sago,  Sago  Meal  and  Flour    .  - 

Starch,  Fartna,  etc  

OtherFarinaceousSuhatancea.etc. 
Fruit,  Dried  or  Preserved,  except 

in  sugar— :  Currants,  Figa, 

Plume,  BaisinB,  etc  

Sugar— 

Befined  

Unrefined :  Beetroot  .... 

Cane,  etc  


Imported  from  Foreign  Countries, 


Quantity.  Value. 


Cwt.  98,702 
Lb.  153,221 


S,746,1B1 
226,789 


Cwt.  784,272 
Lb.  ,^!l,823 

Cwt..^i8,;i01,()37 
a5,10T,ti4i> 
in,262,351 
756,503 
78,501 
633,808 
42,524 


1,861,920  ' 
112,083 
44,003 
3,146 
44,089,824  11, 
fi<)9-983 
3D0.372 
357,837 

17,411,193  8, 
6,401 
337 
10,107 
.  399,405 
134,902 
16,070 
37,441 


'Country  that  seat 
to  113  the  largest 
snpply  of  each 
food -article. 


40,077 
240,460 

148,940 
1,903 
1,755,030 
104 
88,114 
21,642 
39,995 
11,550 
2,011 
1,330,382 
62,000 


„     2,267,035  2,818,124 


Olncose 

Saocharine,  etc.  

Food  Articles  containing  Sugar 

Confectionery  

Fniit  preserved  in  Sugar  .  . 

Ginger,  Jams,  etc  

Milk,  Condensed,  Sweetened  - 

Other  articlea  

Tea  

Tobacco- 
Unmanufactured  ... 
Manufactured :  Cigar's  .    .  . 
„  Cavendisii,  etc. 

Snuff   .    .  . 
„  Cigarettes 

„  Other  sorts  • 

Total  Food  Imports  1 
St^jeet  to  Duty  in  1902  f 


Oz. 
Cwt. 


3,800,792 
1,497,872 
78,019 
II 

230,284 
7,582 


35,834,785 


Bi;lgiiim 


Portugal 

France 
Holland 

Brazil 
Holland 

Uiiited  States 
BuBsia 


Krance 
Holland 
Germany 

Egypt 
lUiu  mania 
Germany 

Boumania 
Holland 
Frenchlndo-Cliina 
Holland 

TJnited  States 


I'nited  States 


Germaay 

Holland 

United  States 
Argentina 
Holland 
FrenchTndo-China 

Holland 
Germ  any 
Italy 

Holland 
Germany 
United  States 


Greece 

Germany 

Argentina 
United  States 

France 
Germany. 
United  States 


France 
United  States 
China 

United  States 


Egypt 
Frauce 


Lb.  42 
.,  25,298,208 

2,162 
610 

;\vt.  137.850 
LI),  1,819 

I 

C«t.  22,700,590 
93,191 
694,816 
391,008 
470 
1,356,438 
2,340 

203,673 
80,209 
81,123 
1 

403,1.';3 
l,948,700j 
1, 180,10.11 
3.'j8,666; 
494,434 
1,975,148 


imported  from  British  Possessions 


Quantity. 


Value. 


11 

61,452 

2 


l.'.,636 

2,375 
300 

1,551,459 
27,933 
386  093 

55 

25,929 
571,172 
14 
855 


■  569 

259 
30 

1,807.159 
11,781 
6.976; 

1921 
12,04ll 
71 

160,896 
44,495 
876 
20,786 
U,  205,295625 

25,683 
355, 
11,902 

12,167 
2,934 


Ok. 
C^wt. 


2 

749,545 

136 

32 

49!),!I76 
85 

7,669,024 
24,824 
184,699 
106,690 
102 
425,935 
1,073 

56,382 
31,998 
25,401 
1 

106,396 
662,585 
372,705 
139,052 
167.708 


33,774 
357 


6,6.55 
532 
152 

336,637 
38,787 
178,748 

73 
7.735 
214,948 
16 

100,943 


1,179 

243 
15 

940,498 
3,316 
3,466 
12 
20,103 
331 
174,581 
64,909 
1,887 
11,027 
7,980,203 

1,333 
80,860 
1,020 

4,360 
220 


e2,soe,iss 


'Colony,  etc.,  that 

sent  to  us  the 
largest  supply  of 
each  food-article. 


West  Indies 

East  Indies 
Canada 

East  Indies 
East  Indies 

East  Indies 

Canada 
Canada 

Bast  Indies 

Canada 

East  Indies 
West  Indies 
East  Indies 

East  Indies 
East  Indies 

Canada 
West  Indies 

Canada 

East  Indies 

East  Indies 
Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong 
East  Indies 


East  Indies 
Canada 


Malta 
South  Africa 


Note.— Table  TI.  does  not  include  as  imported  food -artlelea— beer  and  ale,  spirits,  wines. 

*  The  "  largest  supply  "  is  based  on  value,  not  on  quantity.   As  a  rule,  but  not  always,  value  and  quantity  each  give  tbe 

same  result  in  this  respect. 

t  Com,  etc. ,  heine  subject  to  duty  during  the greater  part  of  the  year  1902,  Is  lncl;'.ded  In  TfitHelL:  coaiimports  are 
now  free  from  duty.  The  totals  for  com,  etc.,.  in  Table  II.  are — "  From  foreign  countrli»c't^GfigJ)|7jW)«9^  British 

P"='~''=f'™'' "  £11,766,709.  ■  ...  '  ■  O 


"SKIN  O'  MY  TOOTH^^ 

HIS    MEMOIKS,    BY    HIS    CONFIDENTIAL  CLEHK^ 

Compiled  and  Edited  by 
TUB    BARONESS  OROZY.^^ 


^         THE   CASE  i 

I HAVE  always  known  Skin  o'  ray  Tooth 
to  hold  the  axiom  that,  justice  is 
invariably  on  the  side  of  the  cleverest 
lawyer.  I  might  as  well  at  this  point  record 
the  fact  that  he  held  tlie  learned  gentlemen 
of  the  Bar  in  complete  and  withering  con- 
tempt. "They  are  a  necessary  evil  in  the 
High  Courts,"  he  would  say ;  but  then,  to 
my  esteemed  employer,  everybody  in  a  court 
of  law,  fr-om  the  judge  downwards,  was  "a 
necessary  evil."  He  would  have  liked  some 
arrangement  by  which  he  could  have  argued 
out  a  criminal  case  with  another  lawyer  ; 
that  side  to  win  who  got  the  best  of  the 
argument. 

I  can  recall  one  or  two  very  narrow  shaves, 
where  a  judge  and  jury's  decision  really 
seemed  a  matter  of  tossing  a  halfpenny;  it 
might  go  either  way,  and  my  chief  fully 
deserved  the  nickname  which  the  public  had 
now  universally  bestowed  upon  him.  But, 
of  the  many  interesting  cases  with  which 
Skin  o'  ray  Tooth  was  associated  after  the 
Dulfield  peerage  case  had  brought  his  name  so 
prominently  before  the  public,  none,  I  think, 
seemed  at  the  first  glance  so  intricate,  and 
demonstrated  his  weird  gifts  more  marvel- 
lously than  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norris. 

She  was  a  pile,  delicate-looking  woman — I 
should  say  not  more  than  twenty-five  yra-rs 
of  age,  and  no  doubt  among  her  own  friends 
would  be  called  pretty.  Of  course,  when 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth  saw  her  in  HoUoway,  she 
was  evidently  worn  out  mtl\  sleepless  nights, 
and  half  crazy  with  the  horror  of  the 
position  in  which  she  found  herself.  Her 
speech  was  very  incoherent,  and  the  curious 
mixture  of  self  -  accusations  and  vigorous 
protestations  of  innocence,  together  with  the 
marked  obstinacy  of  her  general  attitude, 
would  have  irritated  any  man  less  devoted  to 
his  caUing  than  Skin  o'  my  Tooth. 

The  facta,  as  far  as  they  were  known  to 


*  Copyright,  1903,  by  Ward,  Lock  aad  Co.,  Limited, 
ia  the  United  States  of  America. 


'   MRS.  NORKIS. 

the  police  and  the  public,  and  as  far  as 
Mrs.  Norris  herself  was  willing  to  admit, 
were  briefly  these  :— 

On  Thursday.  April  17th,  the  inhabitants 
of  Shirland  Mansions,  Maida  Vale,  were 
startled  at  eleven  o  'clock  at  night  by  loud  . 
screams  proceeding  from  one  of  the  flats. 
Very  soon  the  door  of  No.  22  was  thrown 
violently  open,  and  Mrs.  Norris,  who  occupied 
the  flat  with  her  husband,  came  out  on  the 
landing  loudly  calling  for  help. 

To  the  neighbours,  who  immediately 
responded  to  her  call,  she  seemed  Hke  one 
demented  ;  her  eyes  were  starting  out  of 
her  head,  her  face  was  livid,  and  with 
trembling  fingers  she  was  pointing  towards 
her  own  apartments,  whilst,  in  answer  to 
every  query,  her  quivering  mouth  murmured 
repeatedly — 

"  In  there—in  the  sitting-room  I 

At  last,  Mr.  Daniell,  from  No.  23,  less 
nervous  and  excitable  than  the  other  neigh- 
bours, made  up  his  raind  to  ascertain  what 
it  was  that  had  so  completely  shattered, Mrs. 
Norris's  nerves.  One  glance  into  the  sitting- 
room,  where  the  electric  light  was  fully 
turned  on,  told  him  the  whole  gruesome 
tale.  The  body  of  Mr.  Norris  was  lying  on 
the  floor,  with  his  throat  cut.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  he  was  dead — the  body  was 
rigid,  the  face  livid,  whilst  the  eyes  stared 
up  at  the  ceiling  with  a  look  of  infinite 
terror  ;  in  his  hand  the  unfortunate  man 
held,  tightly  clutched,  the  razor  with  which 
evidently  he  had  put  an  end  to  his  hfe. 

Following  Mr.  DanieH's  example,  a  few  of 
the  neighbours  had  crowded  into  the  small 
flat ;  a  young  fellow  from  No.  20,  who  ? 
owned  a  bicycle,  suddenly  bethought  himself 
that  perhaps  a  doctor  or  the  police  would  be 
needful  at  this  juncture,  so  he  went  off, 
leaving  a  select  few  to  gazci  awestruck  &xid 
helpless  at  the  rigid  body,  and  to  offer  well- 
meant  but  wholly  ineffectual  comfort  to  the 
half-crazed  young  widow. 

It  was,  of  course,  very  late  kl  the  night 
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when  at  last  tlie  detective-inspector  from  the 
station,  accompanied  by  two  constables  and 
the  poMce  divisional  surgeon,  came  in 
response  to  the  call  from  the  cyclist.  After 
that,  the  crowd  of  eager  and  inquisitive 
neighhoui's  had  perforce  to  retire  within  the 
precincts  of  their  respective  flats. 

From  the  very  first  the  general  public 
refused  to  believe  in  tlie  suicide  theory. 
The  morning  papers  already  on  the  following 
day  threw  out  vague  hints  of  possible  sen- 
sational developments.  The  coroner's  inquest 
held  on  Monday  only  confirmed  what  already 
everyone  had  suspected — namely,  that  Mr. 
Norris  had  been  murdered.  The  doctor 
declared  that  the  wound  in  his  throat  had 
Tiot  been  caused  by  the  sharp  razor  found 
clutched  in  the  dead  man's  hand— it  had 
been  inflicted  by  a  ranch  blunter  instrument. 
Now,  110  knife  of  any  kind  was  found  upon  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy,  but  a  few  drops  of  blood 
were  noticed  by  the  detective-inspector  upon 
the  earthenware  sink  in  the  kitchen,  showing 
that  the  murderer  had  washed  his  hands  and 
his  instrument  there.  Probably  after  that 
he  found  the  razor  in  the  dressing-room,  and 
placed  it  in  his  victim's  hand  in  order  to 
raise  the  question  of  suicide. 

But  it  was  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Norris 
which  furnished  the  truly  sensational  element 
of  the  tragedy.  She  repeated  before  the 
coroner  what  she  already  had  told  the  police — 
namely,  that  on  the  fateful  night  she  had 
been  out  to  dine  with  a  friend  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Swiss  Cottage,  she  came  home 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  going  straight 
into  the  sitting-room  and  turning  on  the 
electric  light,  she  saw  her  husband  lying  on 
the  floor,  dead.  Horrified  beyond  measure, 
she  had  screamed  for  help.  She,  too,  had  at 
first  believed  in  the  theory  that  Mr.  Norris 
had  for  some  unaccountable  reason  committed 
suicide  :  certainly  he  had  no  enemy,  to  her 
knowledge,  and  she  professed  herself  quite 
unable  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  mysterious 
affair. 

It  appears,  however,  that  her  attitude 
when  originally  questioned  by  the  police 
was  so  strange,  her  confusion  and  excitement 
so  manifest,  that  Mason,  the  detective  who 
had  charge  of  the  case,  set  to  work  to 
immediately  verify  her  statements.  He  saw 
the  friend  with  whom  Mrs.  Norris  had  dined 
the  evening  of  her  husband's  death,  but  he 
also  ascertained  that  she  left  that  friend's 
house  at  half-past  nine  o'clock. 

Pressed  by  the  coroner,  now  she  seemed 
absolutely  unable  to  give  any  account  as  to 
how  she  spent  her  time  between  9.80  and 


11  p.m.  She  had  walked  about  the  streets, 
she  said  ;  but  as  the  night  of  the  17th  had 

been  pouring  wet,  this  statement  was,  to  say 
the  least,  peculiar.  Unfortunately  for  her, 
no  one  in  the  Mansions  had  hejird  her  come 
in  ;  the  outside  doors  not  being  closed  until 
11.30,  anyone  could  come  in  or  go  out  easily 
unperceived. 

The  owners  of  the  other  flats  in  the  same 
building  could  not  give  the  police  much  help 
in  the  matter.  One  statement  in  connection 
with  the  Norrises,  however,  was  quite  unani- 
mous among  all  witnesses — namely,  that  the 
quarrels  between  husband  and  wife  amounted 
to  positive  scandal.  According  to  Mr.  Daniell, 
at  No.  23,  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  the  NoitIs 
menage  without  a  domestic  squabble.  It 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  young  wife's 
extravagance  anf  love  of  dress,  and  the 
husband's  ungovernable  temper,  were  the 
causes  of  this  disunion.  On  the  very  night 
of  Mr.  Norris's  death,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt, 
in  the  flat  immediately  below  his,  heard  at 
lialf-past  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  souud  of 
a  scuffle  overhead.  So  loud  was  it  that  Mrs. 
Wyatt  suggested  that  her  husband  should  go 
upstairs  and  intervene,  as  she  was  quite  sure 
Mr.  Norris  was  murdering  his  wife. 

i  don't  think  that  anyone  could  blame 
the  police  for  the  course  they  adopted  in 
this  very  mysterious  affair :  they  arrested 
Mi^.  Norris  on  a  charge  of  murdering  her 
husband.  Brought  before  the  magistrate, 
she  pleaded  "  Not  guilty,"  and  repeated  her 
story  with  wonderful  obstinacy  —  she  had 
dined  with  a  friend,  and  from  9.30  to  1/ 
had  walked  about  the  streets  alone.  Hei 
whole  manner  on  that  subject  was  confused 
in  the  extreme.  That  there  was  something 
here  which  she  wished  to  hide,  was  Jifiparent 
to  everyone.  But  the  lie  told  against  her, 
of  course  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  magistrate  was  a  peculiarly  humane  and 
kindly  man,  who  took  pity  on  her  lonely 
position,  and  remanded  her  so  that  she  might 
obtain  legal  advice  immediately,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  would  at  once  have  been 
committed  for  trial. 

II. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mrs.  Norris's 
relations  approached  Skin  o'  my  Tooth, 
with  the  view  that  he  should  undertake  her 
defence.  The  case  had  interested  him  from 
the  first,  and  he  was  quite  ready  to  give  the 
unfortunate  woman  the  benefit  of  his  great 
skill. 

We  saw  her  in  HoUoway.  .  She  was 
obviously  very  pta9dbitMfilP©^fi  advice, 
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and  seemed  iuclined  to  be  less  reticent  than 
she  had  been  hitherto. 

"  I  may  have  acted  \'ery  thoughtlessly, 
Mr.  Mulligan,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  liad  no  one 
to  advise  me  ;  suid  renlly,  I  have  been  half 
crazy  with  this  hoiTible  accuKiitioii  hanging 
over  Mie." 

'*  I  think  you  were  very  foolish  to  make 
aueli  a  secret  of  how  you  spent  your  time 
between  9.30  and  1 1  on  that  fateful  night ; 
an  (dibi  in  a  cam  like  yours  is  imperative.  I 
hope  that  you  have  quite  made  up  your 
mind  to  be  absolutely  trank  with  me." 

*'I  am  afraid  that  when  you  liear  how 
simple  the  explanation  is,  you  will  think  me 
worse  tlian  foolish." 

"It  doesn't  matter  wluib  1  think  at  this 
point,"  remarked  JSkin  o'  niv  Tooth  drilv. 

"After  1  left  my  frieud  at  !).aO,"  she 
began,  speaking,  I  tliought,  with  strimge 
nervousness,  "  I  went  on  to  see  another 
friend,  in  Hamilton  Terrace,  with  whom  I 
stayed  until  nearly  eleven  o'clock."  ■ 

"  Ae  you  say,  it  is  extremely  simple,"  said 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth,  who  had  noticed  her 
curious  and  constrained  manner,  and  was 
looking  at  liei'  through  his  thick  and  fiesby 
lids.  "  The  alibi  is  quite  perfect.  Of 
courH(;,  your  friend  will  corroborate  this 
statement." 

She  hesitated  very  palpably ;  then  she 
added — 

"  I  took  a  hansom  to  go  home — no  doubt 
the  cabman  can  be  found." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  it  was  a  dark  niglit,  and 
the  cabman  may  not  be  able  to  identify  you 
accurately.  Still,  it  is  additional  evidence, 
your  friend's  being,  of  course,  the  most 
valuable.  Will  you  give  me  her  name  and 
address,  so  that  I  may  communicate  with  her 
immediately  ?  " 

Again  Mi's.  Norris  hesitated  visibly  for  a 
moment  before  she  replied — 

"  Lady  Ealph  Morehampton,  196,  Hamil- 
ton Terrace." 

Her  attitude  was  u  puzzle  to  me,  and  1 
could  see  that  Sldn  o'  my  Tooth  was  both 
mystified  and  vexed.  However,  he  dropped 
that  point  for  the  moment,  and  questioned 
Mra.  Norris  of  the  probable  motive  for  the 
murder. 

"  The  police  tell  me  that  the  rooms  had 
evidently  been  searched  through  and  through, 
possibly  for  money  or  valuables.  Do  you 
know  of  anything  that  may  have  tempted  a 
murderer  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  she  replied  most  emphatically. 
"  We  were  in  very  modest  circumsiances ;  we 
never  kept  money  iu  the  house,  beyond  a 


sovereign  or  so,  arid  we  iiad  no  valuables  of 
any  kind." 

And  you  cannot  account  for  the  wild 
search  wliich  was  evidently  made  through 
the  rooms  for  sometliing  ?  You  know  that 
tlie  dressing-biig  turned  inside  out,  the 
drawers  emptied  ;  even  the  books  in  the 
bookcase  were  disUtrbed." 

"I  don't  iiTidersUiud  it,"  she  replied,  with 
a  return  of  that  strange  nervous  wilfulness 
which  was  so  uuiiccountable,  and  which  had 
already  so  much  prejudiced  her  case;  "I 
cannot  account  for  it  in  any  way." 

With  marked  impatience  Skin  o'  my  Tootli 
rose  to  go.  1  could  see  that  he  was  within 
UTi  ace  of  throwing  up  the  case,  for  it  was 
clear,  of  eoiu'se,  that  Mrs.  Xorris  was  not 
;il)soIufcely  frank,  even  with  him.  iiui  the 
case  had  gripped  liim,  and  this  additional 
puzzle  only  arinised  liis  fin'thet.'  interest  in 
it ;  it  seemed  literidly  to  bristle  with 
mysteries.  He  controlled  his  rising  temper 
for  tlie  moment  and  took  leave  of  his 
client,  promising  to  call  again  early  the  next 
morning. 

*'  Why  does  that  woman  lie  to  me  ?  "  he 
said  savagely,  the  moment  we  were  outside. 
"  She  knows  or  guesses  the  motive  of  that 
murder,  Til  swear.  Is  she  guilty  herself, 
after  all,  or  is  she  shielding  a  friend  ?  And 
what  in  Heaven's  niunc  has  Lady  Ealph 
Morshauiptorl  to  do  with  it  all  ?  " 

I,  of  course,  could  not  answer  these 
intricate  questions,  and  we  returned  to 
Finsbury  Stjuare  in  silence.  We  I'ound  that 
dmiug  our  absence  from  the  office  the  boy 
had  introduced  a  visitor  into  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth's  private  room. 

"A  lady,  sir,"  he  explained.  "Slie 
wouldn't  give  her  name,  and  she  wouldn't 
wait  here,  so  1  Iiad  to  show  her  in." 

I  followed  my  chief  into  Ins  private  office, 
where  the  visitor  was  waiting.  She  was  a  lady 
very  elegantly  dressed,  who  rose  with  languid 
grace  to  greet  Skin  o'  my  Tootli  as  he  entered. 

"  Mr.  ilulhgan  ?  "  she  asked. 

"That  is  my  name,"  replied  my  chief,  as 
he  drew  an  easy-chair  forward  for  her  and 
seated  himself  at  his  desk,  viewing  his  elegant 
visitor  with  more  than  professional  interest. 

She  seemed  a  little  trou})led  at  what  to  say 
next,  and  looked  across  at  me  somewhat 
doubtfully. 

"My  confidential  clerk,"  explained  Skin 
o'  my  Tooth.  "As  trustworthy  as  myself. 
Still,  if  you  wish  it,  he  can  go." 

"  Oil,  no  !  not  at  all.  Since  he  -has  your 
confidence,  I  have  nothine-jnore  te  say.  I 
did  not  leave  mjbstBa^&jufittO^Jifi  office 
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boy,  Mr.  Mulligan, 
as  I  would  wish,  as 
far  as  possible,  that 
my  interview  with 
you  should  remain 
confidential.  I  am 
Lady  Ealph  Mors- 
liampton.  No  doubt 
you  know  my 
husband  by  name : 
and  I  came  to  see 
you  about  a  matter 
connected  with  Che 
murder  of  a  Mr. 
Norris,  in  Shirland 
Mansions." 

"  Indeed  !  "  com- 
mented Skin  o'  my 
Tooth. 

"Yes,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  more  composure.  "  I  know  a  good  deal 
about  this  Mrs.  Norris,  who  is  accused  of  murderin<i' 
her  husband.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I  can  explain 
to  you  the  reason  why  that  cruel  and  dastardly  crime 
was  committed." 

"Indeed  !"  repeated  my  employer,  quite  unmoved. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Norris  was  in  my  house 
only  an  hour  or  so  before  she  committed  tliat  awful 
crime.    She  was  pursuing  a  policy  of  blackmail 
against  me,  Mr.  Mulligan  ;  and  finding  that 
her  poor  husband  would  not  be  a  party  to 
that  ignoble  pdicy,  she  made  him  its 
victim." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand." 

"  I  must  try  to  make  it  quite  clear. 
Before  my  marriage,  Mr.  Mulligan,  I 
was  on  the  stage ;  and  as  it  happened, 

just  before  I  was  engaged  to  Lord  Ealph  Morehampton,  a  villainous  scandal  was  circulated 
amongst  my  envious  colleagues,  coupling  my  name  with  that  of  Adam  Norris,  a  young 
dramatic  author  of  much  promise.  Fortunately  that  scandal  never  readied  the  ears  "either 
of  the  Marquis  of  Camberley,  my  father-in-law,  or  of  the  exalted  society  of  which  I  was 
about  to  become  a  member.  I  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  and  had  always  acted 
m  Shakespearian  drama  only.  Society,  after  my  marriage,  tolerated  me  from  the  first, 
but  now,  after  strenuous  efforts  on  my  part,  it  has  finally  accepted  me.  I  have  a  position 
withni  its  circles  which  many  envy.  In  the  jneanwhile,  Adam  Norris  also  married. 
Through  some  unaccountable  carelessness  on  his  part,  which  amounts  practically  to  a  sin, 
his  wife  got  to  know  of  that  old  and  buried  scandal  anent  himself  and  me.  He  had 
been  fool  enough  to  keep  my  letters.  I  believe  they  were  distinctly  compromising.  I 
really  had  not  remembered  them  at  all,  but  Mrs.  Norris  having  cauglit  sight  of  them 
once  by  accident,  bethought  herself  of  doing  a  bit  of  illicit  traffic  with  them.  She  was 
inordinately  fond  of  finery  and  gaiety,  passions  which  her  husband's  somewhat  modest 
position  would  not  allow  her  to  iudulge  in.  She  wrote  to  me  one  day  offering  to  sell 
me  my  old  lettei-s  for  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  and  a  few  introductions  in  good 
society.  Now,  Mr.  Mulligan,  I  am  the  wife  of  a  very  rich  man,  with  plenty  of  money 
at  my  command  with  which  to  gratify  any  passing  whim.  In  this  case  it  was  ray  whim 
to  pay  money  down  and  regain  possession  of  those  letters  sooner  than  allow  my  husband 
and  my  friends  to  know  of  their  contents.  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Norris  isking-  har  to  come 
and  see  me  on  Thursday  evening,  the  17th.  She  came  atHgtbe^by^eBCb^I^oy^  and  we 
had  a  short  interview,  m  which  it  was  agreed  between  us  that  T  shoS^give  her 
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£4,000,  and  no  introductions,  in  exchange 
for  the  letters.  I  mmt>  tell  you  that  she 
informed  me  then  that  she  had  not  got  the 
letters.  Her  husband  had  them  still ;  hut 
she  seemed  to  think  that  she  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  possession  of  them. 
I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  at  what  hour 
slie  left  me,"  coTicIiided  Lady  Ralpit  Mors- 
liampton  coldly,  "  but  I  iniaj^ine  that  slie 
went  sti-a.ij>;lit  home — well — and  that  she  had 
some  difficulty  in  ])ersuading  her  husband  to 
give  ti))  tliose  letters.  What  do  you  think 
yourself,  Mr.  Mulligan  ?  " 

"  I  was  merely  wondering,  Lady  Moi's- 
hampfcon,  whether  you  are  really  convinced 
in  your  own  mind  that  Mrs.  Norris  actually 
murdered  her  husband  ?  " 

"I  really  have  not  given  that  subject  a 
thought.  I  merely  came  ,to  you  to-day 
because  I  thought  that  probably  she  would 
have  given  you  her  own  version  of  her  inter- 
view with  me,  and  that  you  might  take  it 
into  your  head  to  cite  me  as  a  witness  on  her 
behalf.  You  will  see  for  yourself,  I  am  sure, 
that  this  would  do  your  client  no  appreciable 
good  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  furnish  the 
prosecution  with  a  strong  additional  weapon 
against  her -a  motive." 

"You  forget.  Lady  Morshampton,"  re- 
torted Skiu  o'  my  Tooth,  taken  aback  in 
spite  of  himself  at  this  extraordinary  display 
of  callousness  and  egoism,  "  you  forget  that 
citing  you  as  a  witness  would  also  give  me 
an  additional  motive  in  my  client's  defence." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"  The  question  of  time." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  very  vague,"  she  retorted 
placidly,  "  I  did  not  wish  the  servants  to 
know  of  Mi-s.  Norris's  visit ;  that  is  why  I 
had  fixed  the  hour  ten  o'clock,  when  they 
were  ail  at  supper.  I  was  on  the  watch  for 
her  and  opened  the  door  to  her  myself.  I 
let  her  out  when  our  interview  was  over— 
I  could  not  tell  you  at  what  time  that  was — ■ 
and  I  am  quite  sure  tliat  none  of  the  servants 
even  knew  that  she  had  been  in  the  house." 

"  But  your  husband  ?  " 

"  Lord  Ralph  was  in  the  smoking-room 
when  Mrs.  Norris  called.  I  heard  him  go 
out  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  later,  and  lie 
certainly  did  not  come  in  until  after  she 
left." 

"  Therefore,  if  I  cite  you  as  a  witness  " 

"You  do  so  at  Mrs.  Norris's  risk  and 
peril,"  said  Lady  Ralph  Morshampton,  rising 
from  her  chair,  and  cooler  than  any 
cucumber.  "  I  tell  you  that  I  could  not 
swear  positively  at  what  hour  she  left  me, 
and  I  know  that  she  took  a  hansom  lower 


down  the  road.  I  live  in  Hamilton  Terrace, 
so  it  was  only  five  minutes'  drive  at  most. 
I  think,"  she  added  finally,  as  she  moved 
gracefully  towards  the  door,  "that  I  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  yon  that  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  leave  my  name  out  of 
this  case  altogether,  liavc  I  not  ?  Perhaps, 
after  all.  Mi's.  Norris  wa,^  wise  and  did  not 
mention  her  visit  to  me,  in  wliicli  case  there 
is  no  harm  done,  as  I  know  1  can  rely  on 
your  discretion.  By  the  way,  I  have  not 
got  those  letters  yet;  will  "you  tell  Mrs. 
Norris  that  the  bargain  still  holds  good  ? 
Thank  you  so  much.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Mulligan.  A  very  wet  spring,  is  it  not  ? . 
Let  us  hope  we  shall  have  fine  weather  for 
the  Coronation.  Don't  trouble  to  see  me 
down.    I  shall  get  a  hansom  outside." 

AVlien  she  had  gone,  Skin  o'  my  Tooth 
turned  to  me  with  a  lieavy  grunt. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Muggins,"  he  said, 
"  let's  have  some  air  I  Open  those  windows. 
Even  the  slushy  London  air  is  preferable 
to  the  moral  atmosphere  this  elegant  lady 
has  left  behind  her." 

in. 

We  saw  Mrs.  Norris  in  prison  that  same 
afternoon.  Tlie  interview  ^vas  somewhat 
stormy,  as  Skiu  o'  my  Tooth  was  furious 
with  her.  Nothing  enrages  him  so  much 
as  a  want  of  absolute  conlidence  on  the  part 
of  a  client,  and  1  am  quite  sure  that  in  this 
instance  he  would  have  thrown  up  the  whole 
case  and  lot  Mrs.  Norris  literally  go  hang, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  ever-increasing 
mysteries  in  connection  with  it  had  roused 
all  his  passion  for  what  was  interesting  in 
the  history  of  crime. 

lliere  waa  no  doubt  that  Lady  Ralph 
Morshampton's  narrative  had  added  fresh 
mystery  to  this  already  bewildering  case. 
Mrs.  Norris,  sternly  questioned  by  Skin  o' 
my  Tooth,  corroborated  it  in  every  detail. 
Tlie  reason  why  slie  harl  so  obstinately  held 
her  tongue  on  the  subject  was  because  she 
felt  convinced  that  her  attempt  at  black- 
mailing, and  her  avowed  interest  in  obtaining 
possession  of  certain  lettera  belonging  to  her 
husband,  would  furnish  the  prosecution  with 
an  additional  terrible  weapon  against  her. 
Moreover,  she  felt  instinctively— and  there 
her  instinct  did  not  err — that  Lady  Ralph 
Morshampton  would  prove  a  bitter  enemy 
whom  it  would  be  unwise  to  drag  into  the 
case  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

"  I  did  not  dare  tell  anyone,  Mr.  Mulligan," 
she  pleaded  pathetically.  "  Don't  be  hard 
upon  me.    I  was  quite  convinced-  that  some- 
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thing  wonld  turn  np  to  prove  that  I  did  not 

coiiiuiit  thiit  invfiil  crime.  I  don't  believe 
now  th;it  jnstico  can  err  quite  to  such  an 
extent." 

"You  certainly  ha\-e  done  your  level  best 
to  damage  your  own  case,''  growled  8kin  o' 
!uy  Tootli,  soniewiiat  nioUilied  ;  "  but  now  tell 
me,  at  what  time  did  you  leave  Lady  Ralph 
Morahampton  ?  " 

"  It  was  just  before  eleven,  I  took  a 
hansom,  and  told  the  driver  to  put  me  down 
at  the  comer  of^Klgiii  Avenue.  Shirland 
Manaions  are  just  a  few  yards  further  on." 

"  But  what  about  the  letters  ?  " 

"I  haven't  got  tliem,  Mr.  Mulligan.  Just 
before  the  inquest,  and  before  I  was  accused, 
I  looked  for  them  in  their  accustomed  place, 
but  they  had  gone." 

"  "Where  was  their  accustomed  place  ?  " 

"Between  some  bonks  in  the  bookcase. 
1  don't  think  that  my  iuiHband  attached  much 
importance  to  them.  Anyway,  I  knew  that 
I  could  easilj  get  at  them  at  any  time." 

"  The  police  did  not  find  those  letters,  I 
know,"  said  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  to  me,  later  in 
the  day,  "  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
nmrdcrer  succsedcd  in  getting  hold  of  them, 
:i.nd  clearer  still  that  the  crime  was  committed 
ill  crderto  obtain  possession  of  tlicm.  Xow, 
if  Jlr^;.  Xorris  speaks  the  truth,  she  was  with 
Lady  Morshampton  until  close  on  eleven, 
when  she  went  straight  home." 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,"  I  suggested,  "  Mr. 
Norris  committed  suicide,  and  his  wife,  on 
coming  home,  merely  hunted  for  the  letters, 
and  not  finding  them  in  their  accustomed 
place,  turned  tiie  room  topsy-turvy  before 
giving  the  alarm." 

To  my  astonisliraent.  Skin  o'  my  Tooth 
did  not  receive  my  suggestion  with  tlie  scorn 
which  I  feel  siu'e  it  deserved,  and  which  he 
usually  bestows  upon  my  attempts  in  that 
direction.  It  was  clearest  of  all  to  me  that 
my  esteemed  employer  was  completely  at  sea 
for  the  moment. 

"  You  shall  find  out  for  me,  Muggins, 
whether  Mrs.  Norris  did  speak  the  truth  or 
not.  I  give  you  two  days  to  do  it  in,  and 
mind  you  don't  mention  the  subject  to  me 
during  that  time.  You  know  how  to  set  to 
work,  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do,  sir.  In  any  case,  I  will 
have  an  advertisement  ready  for  all  the  daily 
papers  to-morrow,  and  police  notices  all  over 
the  town,  for  the  han so m-cabd river  who 
drove  a  lady  from  Hamilton  Terrace  to  the 
comer  of  Elgin  Avenue  on  Thursday,  April 
17th,  at  about  11  p.m." 

"  That's  all  right,  Muggins.    You  ai-e  not 


quite  such  an  ass  ag  you  look.  Fire  away, 
then  ;  and,  whatever  you  do,  don't  speak  to 
me  for  two  days." 

The  next  morning  my  advertisements 
were  in  every  paper  and  my  notices  all  over 
the  town.  Twenty-four  hours  after  that,  I 
knew  the  name,  address,  and  number  of  the 
cabman  who  drove  a  lady  at  the  hour,  on  the 
day,  and  to  the  destination  I  had  mentioned. 
Unfortunately  he  had  not  seen  the  lady's 
face,  and  certainly  would  not  know  her 
again. 

In  the  meanwhile,  life  at  the  office  was 
anything  but  pleasant.  Skin  o'  my  Tooth 
was  in  one  of  those  tempers  of  his  during 
which  it  was  not  good  to  talk  to  him.  That 
he  had  got  somelixed  idea  in  his  mind  about 
that  murder,  1  was  then  already  quite  sure. 
I  knew  tlie  symptoms  so  well.  l*'or  all  the 
world  like  a  great  frowsy  hound  smelling 
blood,  he  sat  for  hours  curled  up  in  his 
armchair,  smoking  his  long-stemmed  German 
pipe,  whilst  even  his  beloved  B'rench  novels 
were  discarded.  Every  now  and  then  I  would 
see  that  weird  and  cruel  spark  flash  in  his 
lazy,  blue  eyes.  Then  I  knew  that  the  tracker 
of  blood  was  on  the  scent,  that  he  held  a 
clue,  and  that  his  mind  had  ah-eady  solved 
the  problem  which  would  bring  the  murderer 
of  Mr.  Js'orris  inevitably  to  justice. 

I  told  him  the  result  of  my  investigations 
wiien  the  two  days  had  elapsed.  It  was  then 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  had  both 
just  arrived-  at  the  office. 

"  Sit  down,  Muggim,"  he  said.  "  I  expect 
a  visitor." 

I  could  see  that  he  was  very  excited.  He 
went  himself  to  the  door,  wiien  presently  a 
heavy  step  was  heard  in  the  passage.  Skin 
o'  my  Tooth's  visitor  was  a  big,  burly  fellow, 
wrapped  from  liead  to  foot  in  a  huge  over- 
coat. The  word  "  cabby "  seemed  to  be 
written  all  over  his  mbicund  countenauce. 
He  had  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Mail  in  his  hand, 
to  which  he  was  pointing  somewhat  anxiously 
as  he  walked  into  the  room. 

"  You're  the  gent,  ain't  you,  sir,"  he 
asked  presently,  "  wlio  put  this  'ere  adver- 
tisement in  tlie  MaiJ.  ?  " 

"  Yes.    [  did  put  that  advertisement  in  ; 
and  I  got  your  letter  this  morning,  so  you  ^ 
see  that  I  was  expecting  you." 

'*  Ah  !  "  remarked  Cabby,  with  a  grin  of 
satisfaction.  "  It  says  'ere  that  you'd  give 
'an  a  fiver  reward.  What  you  want  to  know 
is  'oo  drove  a  gent  from  'Amilton  Terriss 
to  somewliere  near  Helgim  Ilavenme  on  the 
hevening  uf  Aprili<*Wi'^OOQle 

"  That's  it  exactly." 
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"Now,  I  drove  a  swell  from  top  of 
Carlton  '111  to  the  corner  of  Helgin  Havenue 
and  Maidu  Vale  ;it  about  a  quarter  pu^t  ten 
on  that  night.  It  was  pourin'  wet ;  and  wlien 
I  'iid  dropped  'im,  I  went  in  to  tlie  'Lord 
Ilelgin'  for  a  drink.  Now,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  liouu  later,  that  same  swell 
picked  nic  up  again  just  as  I  was  tnrning 
into  Maida  Vale,  and 
I  took  'im  back  to 
'Amilton  Terriss." 

"You  don't  know  to 
what  number  ?  " 

"  No.    I  don't ;  but 


Ynu're  the  gent,  ain't  yitii.  sir,  wlio  piiL 
this  'ere  advertiseiDent  in  the  Afail  f  " 


I'd  know  that  swell  again  if  I  saw  hini.  'E 
gave  me  five  bob  each  way.  J  thought  'e 
looked  as  if  'e'd  been  drinking  when  'e  drove 
home — his  clothes  were  ull  anyhow.  'E  'atl 
on  a  silk  comforter  round  iiis  neck,  whicli 
'e  left  in  my  cab." 

"  I  suppose  you  won't  mind  throwing  that 
comforter  in  with  the  most  valuable  inform- 


ation you  liave  been  good  enough  to  give 
me,"  suggested  Skin  o'  niy  Tooth,  "and  for 
whicli  T  sliall  hiive  much  pleasure  in  handing 
you  the  promised  ,£.")  note  ? " 

A  broad  grin  ilhiniinated  tlie  worthy  old 
cabby's  countenance.  He  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  large  colour(.'d  silk  nmltior,  which 
he  placed  on  the  desk.  Then  iw  stretched 
out  a  very  large  and 
very  grimy  fist  towards 
the  crisp  banknote 
which  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth  was  lidding  out 
towards  him. 

"  I  am  migJtLy  glad, 
sir,  that  my  lieffort  of 
memory  is  worth  alt 
that  to  ye,"  he  8aid 
sententiously. 

"Not  to  me,  cabby," 
siud  Skin  o'  my  Tooth, 
with  a  smile,  "  but  to 
an  unfortunate  woman 
whom  y<mr  excellent 
memory  has  saved 
from  the  gallows." 

"  fjor' !  it  ain't  a 
t.'ase  of  nnu'der,  is  It  ? 
I  don't  like  that." 

"  Remember  that 
you  told  this  young 
gentleman  hure  and 
myself  that  yon  would 
know  the  swell  again," 
said  Skin  o'  my  Tooth 
sternly. 

"Yes.  I  would," 
replied  Cabby,  scratch- 
ing his  shaggy  old 
liead,  "  but  I  don't 
like  to  be  mixed  up 
with  p'licc  and  things." 

"  Mustdo  soinetiiirig 
foi'  your  £y  note,  eh  ? " 

"  Well,  sir,  p'r'aps 
you're  right." 

He  was  inchned  to 
be  loquacious,  but 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth, 
having  got  what  he 
wanted,  was  eager  to 
be  rid  of  him.  I  showed  the  amiable  cabby 
out.  J  was  longing  to  ask  my  chief  a 
Inmdred  (piestioiis.  I  found  him  sitting 
beside  his  desk,  carefully  examining  the 
coloured  silk  miifHer. 

"  Tliere  are  sUiins  on  it,  Muggins,"  he 
siiid  quietly.    *'  I  am  Unluck  to-jday." 
"  But  I  doiifesiMdlpftitaGSC^lCWhat  Wits 
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the  advertisemeufc  about,  and  who  was  '  the 
swell'  who  drove  from  Hiiuilton  Terrace 
to  Elgin  Avenue  and  bick  ? " 

"  Why,  Muggins,  you  are  even  a  bigger 
am  than  I  took  you  to  be.  The  swell, 
niy  boy,  was  Lord  Ralph  Morshampton,  the 
murderer  of  Adam  Norris." 

"  But  " 

"  I  siiBpcctcd  it  the  moment  I  saw  that 
very  elegant,  very  egoistical  woman  of  the 
world,  bat  I  was  afraid  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  prove.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
all  settled  between  him  and  his  wife,  and 
Lady  Ralph  arranged  that  the  interview 
between  lieraelf  and  Mrs.  Norris  should  take 
place  at  a  moment  wlien  it  would  be  most 
convenient  for  my  lord  to  tackle  the  un- 
fortunate dramatic  author  ;  this  insured  the 
wife  being  safely  out  of  the  way.  I  don't 
suppose  i'or  a  moment  that  murder  was 
premeditated.  Lord  Ralph  Morshampton 
probably  lost  his  temper,  and  finding  Adam 
Jforria  obdurate,  knocked  him  down." 

"  But  what  made  you  think  of  it  all,  sir  ? " 

"Only  this,  Mugging,  that  when  people 
teU  me  a  lie,  I  immediately  look  about  me 
for  the  motive  which  made  them  tell  that 
particular  lie.  Lady  Ralph  Morshampton, 
if  you  remember,  told  me  that  her  husband 
is  a  very  rich  man,  and  that  she  had  plenty 
of  money  at  her  command  with  which  to 
gratify  any  passing  whim.  Kow,  that  is  not 
true.  Lord  Ralph  Morshampton  is  a  younger 
brother  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Camberley. 
His  father,  the  late  Marquis,  left  each  of  lus 
sons  an  annuity  of  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  payat)le  out  of  the  estate. 

"My  in(]uiries  into  Lord  Ralph  Mors- 
hampton's  financial  position,  as  compared 
with  the  lie  his  wife  had  told  me,  gave  me 
the  first  iuklin^f — call  it  intuition  if  you  will 
—of  the  possible  state  of  the  case,  for  clearly 
Lady  Ralpli  could  not  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  buying  those  letters  for  four  thousand 
pounds,  however  eager  she  might  he  to 
possess  them ;  her  appointment  with  Mrs. 
Norris,  therefore,  was  a  feint,  either  in  order 
to  gain  time,  or  in  order  to  devise  some 
other  means  of  gaining  poas^ion  of  those 
letters.  After  that,  Muggins,  taking  it 
absolutely  for  granted  that  the  murder  was 
committed  for  the  sake  of  tliose  letters,  it 
became  easy  enough  to  reduce  the  number 
of  people  interested  in  tiieir  possession  to 
three  ;  thei'e  was  Mrs.  Xorris,  who  wanted  tti 
sell  them,  and  Lady  Ralph  Morshampton, 
who  wished  to  destroy  them.  Putting  aside 
the  question  that  the  murder  was  reaJly  far 
too  gruesome  and  horrible  for  any  woman  of 


refinement  to  have  committed,  it  soon  became 
an  established  fact  that  tlie  two  ladies  were 
actually  together  at  196,  Hamilton  Terrace 

at  the  time  that  tlie  murder  was  being 
perpetrated.  You  remember  that  the  people 
in  the  flat  below  the  one  occupied  by 
Mr.  Norris  heard  the  noise  and  scnifle  at 
half-past  ten.  There  then  loomed  before 
me  the  question  of  liord  Morshampton,  the 
husband.  I  made  inquiries  among  the 
servants  at  Hamilton  Terrace  and  among 
the  neighbours,  and  learned  that  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  his  \vife,  and  ever  eager 
to  hide  her  past  history  before  his  relatives 
and  friends ;  he  too,  then,  would  have  a 
motive — far  stronger  than  any,  since  it  con- 
cerned the  woman  he  loved — to  hury  for 
ever  a  scandal  which  might  injure  her 
position  in  society.  Having  got  the  motive, 
I  soon  sought  for  proof.  I  remembered 
that  Lady  Morshampton  herself  had  said 
said  that  her  husband  left  the  house  at  a 
quarter  past  ten.  I  suriuised  that  he  would 
go  to  Sliirland  Mansions  to  see  Adam  Norris, 
and  that  since  he  would  not  have  much  time 
at  his  command,  he  would  go  there  in  a  cab. 
I  advertised  in  the  terms  yon  know  already, 
and  got  this  morning  the  very  proof  1 
sought  for.  You  see,  the  whole  matter 
became  child's  play  once  I  had  a  cine." 

It  was  instinct,  sir,"  I  said,  with  genuine 
admiration,  "marvcUons  intuition." 

"  Call  it  reflection,  my  boy,  and  you'll  be 
about  right.  You  see,  the  moment  those 
letters  were  destroyed,  the  Morsliamptons' 
name  slipped,  as  it  were,  right  out  of  the  case. 
My  lady  wiw  right  when  she  concluded  that 
I  could  never  have  cited  her  on  Mrs,  Norris's 
behalf.  She  was  quit«  ready  to  see  the 
unfortunate  woman  go  to  the  gallows,  and  to 
swear  anything  that  would  achieve  that  end. 
That  is  why  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she 
planned  the  whole  thing,  while  her  husband 
was  but  half  willing.  Now,  Muggins,  run 
along  and  take  this  muffler  to  Scotland  Yard. 
Mrs.  Norris  comes  up  before  the  magistrate 
to-morrow.  Poor  woman  !  she  has  had  a 
narrow  shave  ;  but  what  a  fool  she  has  been ! " 

Mrs.  Norris  was  discharged  by  the  magistrate. 

Everyone  remembers,  no  doubt,  the  awful 
sensation  caused  by  the  su'^ide  of  Lord 
Ralph  Morshampton  in  his  house  in  Hamilton 
Terrace.  As  there  is  always  a  special  law  for 
those  in  his  position,  the  whole  matter  of  his 
guilt  in  the  murder  of  Adam  Norris  was 
most  effectually  hushed  up  by  the  police,  and 
the  public  never  got  to  know  the  name  of 
"  the  swell "  who  ,dr&Y,e  to  Shirland  Mansions 
at  a  quarter  past  ten  on  that  fatdi^night. 


THE  KXPLANArrON, 

Visitor  :  Well,  I  mviBt  say  they  are  splendid  little 

things.    What  do  you  food  them  on  V 
FAiiMKit'9  Wii-?:  (who  thinks  Mhn  mpaiiK  the  yoiinj; 
pigs) :  Well,  niimi,  they're  old  enough  now  to  eat 
up  all  the  refuse  of  the  'ouse. 

THE  PIONEER. 

"You  are  the  publisher,  I  suppose ?" brusquely 
demantled  a  bearded  man,  bursting  in  upon  roe. 
I  hastily  hid  the  much-thumbed  MS.  of  "  Carmen's 
Coronal"  in  the  tattered  tail  of  my  coat  and 
smiled  somewhat  bitterly. 

"  1  ?  No,"  I  replied.  "  This  is  only  the  decep — 
I  mean  the  reception-room.  That  is  the  lethal 
chamber.    At  present  it  is  in  use." 

He  fumed  noisily  and  began  to  make  obtrusive 
a  bulky  package  of  paper. 

"A  work  of  some  importance?"  I  was  con- 
strained to  iiazard. 

"Fiction,  sir,  mere  fiction,"  be  answered,  as 
though  thereby  hung  a  tale. 

"  Indeed  ?  "  I  had  to  say. 

"  Doubtless  it  has  not  escaped  you,"  be  began, 
seizing  bis  opportunity  with  alacrity,  "that  the 
men  of  the  present  are  the  heroes  of  fiction  of  the 
past.  Following  a'Childe  Harold,' for  instance, 
there  came  a  generation  of  proud,  romantic, 
gloomy  soulrt,  all  cloaked  and  wearing  the  Byronic 
collai-.  Before  that,  respectable  people  were 
troubled  with  an  age  of  sequels  of  '  Jerry "  and  *  the 
Corinthians.'  Think  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
author  of  those  works." 

"Terrible!"  I  said.   "I  believe  Macanlay  " 

"But  we  can  go  back  earlier,"  he  interrupted. 
"Is  not  Chaucer's  'Yonge  ClerUe  of  Oxenforde' 
the  parent  of  undergraduates  of  centuries  ?  Th(;y 
may  have  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary  manner 
before.  They  never  have  since.  But  the  pro- 
position is  true  of  all  ages.  Five  years  of  '  Harry 
Lorrequers*  were  followed  by  half  a  decade  of''  Guy 
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Livingstones'  and  '  Rochesters.'   The  schoolboy  of 
to-day  is  precisely  the  '  Eric '  of  yestei-day." 
"Oh,  precisely,"  I  agreed. 

"  I  see  you  take  my  point,"  be  said,  the  light  of 
enthusiasm  beaming  in  his  eye.  "But  let  me 
cai'ry  you  fnrtber.  These  ]iroducts  of  fiction  are 
almost  invariably  of  an  undesirable  type.  'J'hey 
are  either  gloomy,  morose,  and  violent,  or  else  they 
are  frivolous  triflers  who  never  pay  anything  but 
their  respects,  and  those  in  the  wrong  quarter. 
That  being  so,  the  duty  of  Fiction  is  obvious. 
Wc  are  becoming  backward  in  the  race.  Fiction 
must  pioduce  the  proper  species  to  counteract  this 
tendency." 

BegardlesB  of  the  sacredness  of  his  eun-oundings, 
he  emphasised  his  point  by  banging  bis  papers 
down  upon  the  table. 

"I  am  one  of  the  ministers  of  Fiction — a  pioneer 
in  her  task.  In  the  volume  before  you,  all  the 
young  men  are  gentlemen  in  the  truest  Ben>e  of 
the  word — except  some  who  are  Nature's  gentle- 
men.   The  girls  are  all  real  ladies." 

"  Really?" 

"Yes,  really  ladies— of  a  slightly  serious  turn, 
I  have  thouglit  it  well  to  make  the  young  men 
take  only  a  moderate  interest  in  athletics,  and 
they  don't  smoke  or  drink.   None  of  them  ever 
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Woui.D-BE  Passengkh;  Hi,  there,  mate',  is  the  aik 

full  up?  /— * 
CosDUCToit:  No,  we've  ju^.jr4D@$P@  ^'^^  jack- 
ass.   {Pulls  bell.)  O 
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lights  aiiotlmr  goW-tipi>etl '  Delicioaa/  or  xjunffs  liis 
'  '74  Brut;  " 

"  What  do  they  ilo  ?  " 

'  Oil,  they  study,  and  have  improving  conversa- 
tions, and  for  walks.  You  will  see  when  you 
read  thu  tiool;." 

"It's  the  iove  intercRt,  I  siipixise,  that  supplies 
the  strength,  and  iiot  the  adventures,"  I  sugj;estcd. 

"  Tljei-e  isn't  a  love  interest.  Most  of  them  are 
married  to  suitable  persons.  I  wished  to  help  the 
SUCceediDg  generation  not  to  waste  their  time. 
When  the  boob  comes  out,  you  will  see  that 
anything  like  flirtation  is  looked  upon  with  a 
good  deal  of  disappwval  by  the  characters.  Here, 


foreign  countries  ruriiish  the  subject  fur  a  good 
deal  of  what  I  may  way  takes  the  place  of 
badinaf^e,  and — — " 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  inner  eanctuni 
opeTied,  and  a  much  envied  author,  who  really 
dines  every  day,  stepped  forth,  jingling  sovereigns. 
It  was  my  turn,  but  the  other  was  before  nie, 
carried  away  donhtless  by  his  enthusiaani. 

"  What  a  chance ! "  he  exclaimed,  pausing  on  the 
threshold.  "  Think  of  it.  This  man  is  pr^ented 
with  the  opportunity  of  regenerating  Man  I  " 

His  stay  was  not  long.  In  a  few  minutes,  high 
worils  were  heard,  and  on  the  top  of  them  my 
friend  bustled  out  in  purple  indignation. 


■  TJJK   OI.IJ   OKDEIl  CUANGETH, 


The  JIajoh  (who  has  just  hid  notice  from  his  HeM' conchman)  :  Confound  it!   What's  the  matter  now? 
C^oACHMAx:  Well,  sir,  the  fact  is,  the  'orses  ain't  quite  the  style  I've  been  accuetotned  to. 
The  Majoii:  The  deuce  they  aren't !    You'll  stop  your  monthi  though? 
Coachman  ;  No,  sir !    If  you  will  allow  me,  I'll  write  yoii  a  cheque  at  once  and  go. 


for  instance," he  added,  luiding  a  passage:  "Agnes 
— she's  one  of  the  heroines --says  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  has  made  a  remark  about  the  lunar  parallax : 
'The  moon  is  so  closely  coiraected  in  my  mind 
with  the  foolish  sentimentality  of  irresponsible 
persons,  tliat  I  can  never  regard  even  the  scieutiflc 
aspects  of ,  that  luminary  with  the  same  interest 

that  I  can  bestow  on  the  other  constellations  ' 

And  then  she  goes  on  " 

"I  dare  say,"  I  said,  "that  ihe  conversations 
are  awfully  witty." 

"No,  not  witty,  perhaps,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
—  more  cheerful  and  edifying.  You  see,  all  of  the 
characters  are  extremely  well  informed,  especially 
in  scientific  subjects.    The  commercial  data  of 


"Declined — declineil,  sir,  without  thanks,"  he 
hissed  with  withering  emphasis. 

And  so  J  crept  in  with  "Carmen's  Coronal." 

Vat-old  White. 


MAKiNQ  MATTERS  WORSB. 

A  PHILANTHROPIC  lady  visited  an  asylum  not  long 
ago,  and  displayed  great  interest  in  the  inmates. 
One  old  man  particularly  gained  hei-  compassion. 

"  A  nd  how  long  have  you  been  here,  my  man  ?  " 
she  inquired.  ^ 

"  Twelve  yeiirs,"  was  the  an^\|@^(T|^ 

"  Do  they  treat  you  well  ?  "  O 
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"  Yes." 

"Do  they  feed  yoii  well?" 
"  Yes." 

After  aildreswiiig  a  few  more  questions  to  him,  the 
visitor  ]>a^Beil  on.  She  iiotictid  a  liroiul  and  broaden- 
ing smile  on  the  face  of  her  attendant,  and  on  asking 
the  cause,  heard  with  consternation  tiiat  the  old  man 
was  none  other  than  the  medical  Bih|)erintendent. 
She  hurried  back  to  make  apologies.  How  success- 
ful she  was  may  he  gathered  from  these  words — 

"I  am  very  sorry,  doctor.  I  will  never  be 
governed  by  appearances  again." 


IlAPrY  \kv.:  Have  you  heard  about  the  nuin 
who  swallowal  six  s]>oons!' 

IIubbub;  No,   \Yh'it's  tiie  matter  with  him  ? 
IIappv  Ikk  :  Oli !  he  can't  stir. 


"How  is  it  you'ie  not  going  away  into  the 
country  ?  " 

"My  wife  changed  her  mind  about  going." 
"  Why,  wouldn't  you  go  without  he.iT?^' 
"Yea— that's  why  we  didn't  go."  X'^ 
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COMPENSATION  IN  KINll. 

"You  liavc  been  very  good  to  me,  doctor,  but  I  don'fc 
know  *vhen  I  can  pay  you  ;  businesa  is  so  bad  " 

"  Oh,  well,  never  mind.  Perhaps  we  can  take  it  out  in 
trade.    By  the  by,  what  is  your  trade?" 

"  I'm  an  undertaker,  sir," 

The  twenty-first  century  man  entered  his  break- 
fast-room and,  seeing  liis  wife  as  well  aa  his 
anti-ophthalmic  spectacles  permitted  hin),  went 
through  the  gestures  which,  for  hygienic  reaBone, 
had  long  taken  the  place  of  the  kiss  and  embrace. 
He  then  peppered  liis  breakfast  taVJoid  of  com- 
pressed maltine  and  phosphates  with  antiseptic  in 
the  usual  way,  lifted  his  microbe-shield  from  hie 
mouth,  and  the  morning  meal  was  over. 

"1  say,  James,"  said  hia  youngest  offspring — 
the  old-  faahioned  way  of  addi'essing  one's  parent  as 
"father"  or  "mother"  had,  of  course,  long  ago 
disap|ieared. 

"  Yes,  son,"  replied  the  father,  while  he  rapidly 
disinfected  bis  all-wool  top-hat. 

"  I've  been  reading  such  a  funny  old  book  I 
found  in  the  library." 

"I  do  hope,  son,  that  you  had  your  germ-proof 
gloves  on,"  broke  in  his  mother  Dervously. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  and,  of  course,  the  book  had  been  in 
the  hot-air  cabinet  first.  It  was  about  the  people 
who  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  I 
must  say,  James,  that  I  rather  wondered  that  you 
had  such  a  book.  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  possibly 
help  you  in  any  scientific  study  or  in  business. 
However,  it  was  interesting." 

By  this  time  the  f'ather'a  outci'  coat  of  woollen 
material  had  passed  through  the  various  microbe- 
destroying  compartments,  his  boots  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  Z  rays,  and  his  umbreha,  which  he 
carried  as  a  symbol  of  power— for,  of  course,  he 
never  went  really  out — was  dipped  in  the  latest 
tbmg  in  solutions. 

"  Just  fancy,"  continued  the  son,  "  they  used  to 
eat  pieces  of  carcnsses — horrid  things  like  grilled 
cutlets  and  wings  of  fowls,  which  they  cut  up  with 
,  forks  and  knives  which  weren't  even  boiled,  off 


plates  which  they  never  sprinkled  with  any  gerni- 
killer.  They  used  to  put  away  nearly  a  pound  of 
stuff  like  that,  and  it  took  them  nearly  an  hour 
to  do  it." 

"  Charles,  don't  be  so  ridiculous,"  tittered  one  of 
the  girls  behind  her  protective  mask, 

"  Its  a  fact,  really,"  said  tlie  son,  "  and,  besides 
that,  tlieyuscd  to  go  out  into  the — what  do  you 
call  it?" 

"Air,"  suggested  the  father. 

"  Oh,  yes,  air,  with  nothing  over  their  mouths  or 
noses,  I  believe  they  thought  it  was  a  good  thing. 
They  used  to  run  about  in  it— in  fact,  drink  it 
all  in  as  hard  as  they  could." 

"  Oh,  Charles,  it  must  be  one  of  your  jokes," 
said  the  sister,  giggling, 

"  It's  quite  true,  though,  of  course,  it  does  sound 
rather  strong.  But,  James,  isn't  it  time  you  went 
to  the  City?" 

"And  remember  that  we  have  nearly  run  out  of 
'  Vanitas,'  "  added  the  wife. 

"  And  if  you  see  a  really  pretty  pink  respirator, 
1  should  love  it  so,"  eaid  one  of  the  daughters,  for 
human  nature  was  much  the  same  as  in  barbaric 
times. 

As  the  twenty-first  century  householder  was 
shot  in  his  special  shell  to  his  office,  lie  had  quite 
twenty  seconds  for  quiet  thought,  "  Grilled  cutlets 
— off  a  }ilafe— with  a  knife  and  fork,"hemurmured 
to  himself,  "  I  wonder  whether  those  old  people 
in  tlieir  benighted  ignorance  were  really  happier 
than  we  are.  I  wonder,"  he  repeated,  as  the 
bump  came. 

RBQUieSCAT  IN  PIECBS. 


In  useful  toll  their  days  were  spent. 
By  vain  ambition  undlstressed ; 
Tnouffh  humble  was  their  sphere,  content 
To  do  their  best. 


When  trampled  on,  their  soles  were  meek. 
No  murmur  or  complaint  was  heard ; 
Their  tongrues  no  cruel  slander  speak. 
Nor  unkind  word. 


Wherever  one  might  chance  to  be, 
There  surely  was  the  other  found ; 
By  rare  and  perfect  amity 
Their  lives  were  crowned. 


When  cruel  Time  had  worked  his  wtll. 
And  all  attempts  to  heel  must  cease. 
Two  faithful  soles  un^nrtek  stiU,]^ 
Their  en<H«ftid|a»SIWOglt: 

A.  B.  Parsons. 
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MR.  ELMER  KEENE  AND  HIS  ART. 
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"T^T  EARLY  at  the  centre  of  England, 
l\  Leicester  is  about  the  last  place  in 
which  one  would  look  for  a  painter 
of  the  sea.  Yet  it  is  in  a  suburb  of  Leicester 
that  Mr.  Elmer  Keene,  wliose  studies  in 
pastel  of  coast  scenery  must  be  familiar  to 
many  of  the  Windsor  MAG-AznrE  readers  a& 
reproduced  in  the  printsellers'  windows,  has 
chosen  to  make  his  home. 

"  Yes,"  replies  the  artist,  when  I  express 
my  surprise  at  the  circiunstance,  immediately 
after  shaking  hands  witli  him  on  the  threshold 
of  Bute  House,  Uppingham  Road.  "Yes, 
I  dare  say  it  does  surprise  you.  I  sometimes 
feel  like  a  seagull  in  a  canary's  cage  myself. 
And  yet  Leicester  has  its  advantages,  even 
to  a  sea-painter  such  as  myself.  Altogether 
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it  is  a  long  coastline  which  forms  ray 
sketching-ground,  and  in  two  or  three  hours 
from  Leicester  I  can  reach  tlie  shore,  either 
north  or  south,  east  or  west." 

Every  successful  sea-painter,  however,  must 
have  liad  such  a  passion  for  the  sea  as  can 
only  come  from  living  by  the  side  of  it. 
For  ten  years,  as  he  tells*^  me  wlien  we  are 
seated  in  his  little  studio  overlooking  a 
pretty  garden,  Mr.  Elmer  Keene  lived  at 
Scarborough,  and  it  was  there,  amidst  the 
varied  beauties  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  that 
the  great  impulse  of  his  artistic  life  came  to 
him.  This  was  between  1880  and  1890, 
when  Mr.  Keene  w^as  passing  through  the 
early  thirties.  Up  to  that  tii^ais  bent 
had  not  definitely  declared  itsffi ;  he  had 
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painted  landscape  and  miscellaneous  subjects 
indiscriminately. 

"It  is  the  Yorkshire  coast,  of  course, 
which  I  knovr  best,"  he  tells  ine.    "  I  know 

evei-y  little  peak  and  cove  between  Staithes 
and '  Bi-idlington.  I  believe  I  could  make 
you  H  fair  eliarcoul  drawing  froin  memory 
of  any  mile  of   the  coast   between  tliese 


'a  bit  of  CORNISH  COAST  NKAlf   (.ASl>'d  KNJ)."     liY   ICLMKR  KEENE, 


points — I  have  worked  at  it  so  much  during 
the  past  twenty  years." 

But  although  Yorkshire  was  his  first  love, 
it  has  by  no  means  monopolised  Mr.  Elmer 
Keene's  attention,  nor  does  it  now  hold  the 
first  place  in  his  affection.  A  large  map  of 
England  hangs  in  bis  studio,  wbicli  the 
artist  occasionally  likes  to  look  at,  following 
round  the  coastline  and  recalling  at  almost 


every  part  of  it  skctcbing  jaunts  at  little 
fishing- villages.  Mr.  Elmer  Keene  has  worked 
pretty  well  all  round  England,  except  East 
Anglia.  The  rugged  beauty  ,  of  the  York- 
shire cliffs,  broken  as  they  are  into  crags 
and  rocks,  on  which  nestle  tliousands  of 
birds,  attracts  him  mueb,  and  likewise  the 
coast  of  North  and  South  Devon,  of  some- 
what softer  aspect, 
but  with  even 
greater  variety  in 
formation.  But  it 
is  Cornwall  which 
most  fascinates  his 
imagination. 

"What  most 
appeals  to  me 
about  the  sea,"  he 
says,  "  is  its  wild- 
iiess.  I  don't  care 
for  your  scenes 
of  soft  beamy, 
although  occasion- 
ally I  have  had  to 
paint  them ;  and 
the  flatness  of 
Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk  has  always 
repelled  me. 
Huge,  overwhelm- 
ing rocks,  with 
terrible  seas  dash- 
ing against  them, 
interest  ine  most 
as  a  painter,  and 
I  here  is  nothing 
finer  than  the 
Cornish  coast  for 
this  sort  of  thing. 
Yes,  I  know  the 
district  of  the 
Manacles  very 
well.  I  saw'  there 
the  wreck  of  the 
(JityofPariH.  The 
sea.  in  this  part 
can  bevery wicked. 
After  a  wreck,  yoii 
know,  the  coast- 
guard have  to 
haul  up  the  cliff  the  mutilated  bodies  of 
the  poor  fellows  who  have  been  dashed 
gainst  the  rocks." 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  artist's 
preferenee  for  the  sea  in  its  stormiest  moods, 
Mr.  Elmer  Keene's  studies  are  mostly  made 
in  the  winter  time.  He  goes  and  hves  by 
the  sea  at  some  little  village  an  Cornwall 
or  Yorkshire  or  elsewhere  for  a  month  or 
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two  afc  a  time,  storing  his  mind's  eye  with 
pictures  of  a  stormy  coast,  to  ■which  his 
sketches  \\\  pencil  or  water-colour  arc  but 
memory-aids,  like  the  brief  notes  of  a  long 
speech  to  the  orator.  With  Mr.  Thomas 
Somerscalcs,  the  distinguished  painter  of  fine 
old  clippers  oq  a  boundless  ocean,  Mr.  Elmer 
Keene,  in  his  method  of  work,  holds  that 
"  there  can  be  no  copying  the  sea  as  artists 
copy  the  model  or  drapery.  I  find  that  I 
must  have  my  meDiory  stored  with  impressions 
which  have  become  fixed  through  long  study, 
and  I  endeavour  to  reproduce  these  with 
more  or  less  satisfaction  to  myself."  Tin's 
is  not  the  niethoil,  it  may  be  addnd,  of 
other  distinguislied  painters  of  seascape  and 
sea  scenes,  such  as  Mr.  Napier  IFemy, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke,  and  Mr.  AV.  L.  Wyllie, 
who,  in  their  work  from  day  to  day,  find  it 
advantageous  to  be  either  close  to  the  waves 
or  actually  riding  on  them. 

Having  accumulated  a  great  number  of 
studies,  and  probably  a  still  larger  number 
of  mental  impressions,  Mr.  Elmer  Keeue 
returns  home  to  turn  them  into  the  charming 
finished  ])ictures,  mostly  in  pastel,  such  as, 
in  their  hlack-and- white  form,  till  these 
pages.  When  he  has  ])aiiitcd  himself  out — 
when  "  I  feel  like  an  omnge  wiiich  has  heeu 
sucked  dry,"  as  he  puts  it — Mr.  Elmer  Keene 


goes  back  once  more  to  the  shore  for  renewed 
knowledge  and  inspiration. 

The  artist  is  a  man  of  forty-seven,  tall 
and  stalwart,  with  clear,  fearless  eyes  and 
sturdy  limbs  that  tell  of  robust  liealth.  And 
1  should  think  he  needed  all  these  physical 
qualities  to  face  the  exposure,  hardship,  and 
even  danger  involved  in  making  the  neces- 
sary studies  for  some  of  his  pictures  of  a 
stormy  coast,  one  or  two  examples  of  which 
will  be  found  in  these  pages.  In  pitiless 
rain  and  amidst  a  raging  gale  he  has  often 
cliuibed  precipitous  rocks  and  stood  on  narrow 
ledges  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  the  best 
point  of  view  for  some  striking  effect  of  the 
spray  and  the  sky.  In  such  circumstances 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  no  snuxU  difficulty  to 
wield  a  brush  or  even  a  pencil  whilst  main- 
taining a  perilons  footing  amidst  the  buffeting 
of  wind  and  rain.  I  ask  Mr.  Elmer  Keene 
whether  he  has  any  exciting  episodes  to  relate 
in  connection  witli  such  work. 

"No,"  he  replies.  "My  most  exciting 
experience  was  at  Filey  Brig,  and  that  was 
not  really  in  connection  with  my  work  afc  all. 
[  had  been  working  on  the:  Hrig  for  llie  host 
part  of  the  week,  and  on  the  Sunday  moi'ning 
must  needs  go  and  have  another  look  at  it — 
iu  the  spirit,  I  suppose,  which  leads  the  actor 
to  spend  his  holiday  at  the  play,  and  the 
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'bus-driver  to  spend  liis  in  taking  'bus  rides— 
taking  my  son  witli  me  for  the  walk.  Tbero 
is  a  sharp  l.icnd  in  the  coast,  as  you  may 
know,  near  tlie  Brig,  and  we  had  I'eached  this 
point  when  a  boy  came  running,  shouting  out 
some  warning  to  us  about  not  going  further, 
as  tlie  tide  was  coming  in.  Now,  the  Filey 
boys  are  given  to  practical  joking,  as  I  had 
reason  to  know ;  and  when  T  looked  at  the 
sea  and  saw  it  still  a  long  way  off,  I  simply 
laughed  and  went  on.  But  strangely  enoijgli, 
in  iibout  five  iniiiutes  a  wave  came  in  which 
filled  u])  quite  half  of  what  had  been  the 
intervening  space  between  us  and  the  sea. 
Another  wave  came  and  then  another,  and  I 
realised  with  a  shudder  that  before  we  could 
reach  the  bend  in  the  coast  our  retreat  would 
be  cut  off.  But  my  fright  was  only 
momentary,  for,  turning  to  the  ch'ff,  I 
remembered  a  conversation  I  had  had  with 
a  Filey  friend  earlier  in  the  week.  The 
cliff  seemed  quite  precipitous  and  absolutely 
nnclimbable  ;  but  this  friend  had  pointed  out 
a  certain  spot  to  me,  saying  with  a  laugh  : 
'  If  you  should  ever  be  cut  off  by  tlie  tide, 
this  is  your  one  chance  of  esca.pe — it  is  the 
only  place  at  which  tlie  ciiff  can  be  climbed.' 
This  spot  turned  out  to  be  quite  near, 
and  after  a  hard  climb  my  boy  and  I 
were  in  safety.  But  before  we  had  climbed 
far  up  tlie  cliff,  there  were  tons  of  water 
covering  the  rock  on  which  we  had  been 
standing. 

"  It  was  at  Filey,  too,  that  I  had  another 
cxpet'ienee  which,  akiiough  not  dangerous, 
was  rather  uncanny  at  the  time.  A  Filey 
gentleman  asked  me  to  paint  a  picture  of  a 
particular  bit  of  the  coast,  and  after  some 
experiments  1  found  that  it  could  Only  be 
painted  satisfactorily  from  a  cave  which  was 
unapproachable  except  for  a  very  short  time 
at  low  w^ater.  This  time  was  all  too  short 
for  any  effective  work,  so  I  had  to  enter  the 
cave  at  low  water,  and  stay  there  till  low 
tide  came  round  again.  Of  course,  I  was 
provisioned  with  all  possible  comforts  ;  but, 
even  so,  one  had  rather  an  eerie  feeling 
there  as  one  worked  amidst  the  roar  of  the 
waves,  looking  out  through  a  narrow  space 
between  the  sea  and  the  roof  of  the  cave, 
and  I  was  always  very  glad  when  my 
imprisomnent  came  to  an  end." 

Mr.  Elmer  Keene  does  not  always  identify 
his  work  with  any  particular  locality, 
although  it  is  easy  enough  to  recognise  in 
most  of  his  pictures  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  coasts  of  Yorkshire  and  Cornwall. 
Very  often  a  picture  combines  the  result  of 
a  number  of  studies  which  may  have  been 
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made  at  as  many  different  spots.  Nor  does 
he  indulge  in  sentimental  titles. 

\.  am  often  asked  for  such,"  he  tells  me, 
"  and  I  remember  spending  a  whole  Sunday 
once  searching  the  poets,  with  a  fruitless 
result.  I  now  leave  my  titles  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  engravings— with  consequences, 
I  must  confess,  that  are  sometimes  surprising  ; 
the  title  chosen  often  conveying  some  idea 
or  impression  which  had  never  once  entered 
niy  head  during  the  time  I  was  painting  the 
picture.  I  could  not  complain,  however,  as 
in  reply  to  the  request  for  a  sentimental  title, 
I  have  invariably  told  tliem  that  the  senti- 
ment must  be  found  in  the  painting  itself." 

It  is  in  pastel  that  Mr.  Elmer  Keene  has 
made  his  name — through  the  printsellers' 
windows  mainly — as  a  sea-painter,  although 
he  has  worked  a  great  deal  in  both  pastel 
and  oils.  Mr.  Keene  frankly  tells  me  that 
he  first  took  to  pastel  some  ten  years  ago 
because  he  found  that  it  lent'  itself  so 
well  to  the  representation  of  rugged  cliff  and 
stoi-my  sea,  especially  in  black-and-white 
reproduction. 

"  Formerly  I  could  never  be  at  all  sure," 
he  remarks,  "how  my  picture  in  oils  or 
water-colour  would  come  out  in  black-and- 
white.  The  values  were  often  quite  destroyed  ; 
some  very  distinctive  tones  in  the  original 
would  become  mere  blurs  when  reproduced." 

The  artist's  first  experiment  with  pastel, 
however,  as  he  relates  it  to  me,  was  not 
encouraging.  For  his  first  picture  in  this 
medium  he  could  find  no  purchaser,  and  he 
gladly  gave  it  to  the  first  friend  who  warmly 
praised  it.  But  when  lie  found  that  this 
friend,  who  was  a  man  of  good  critical 
judgment,  had  it  handsomely  framed  as  a 
wedding  present,  the  ptissibility  that  perhaps 
it  was  not  quite  hopeless  dawned  upon  him. 
Mr.  Elmer  Keene  tried  again,  with  more 
satisfying  results.  When  he  replaced  mono- 
chrome, in  which  his  first  efforts  were  made, 
by  sepia,  he  was  convinced  that  he  had 
found  the  means  of  successfully  expressing 
the  feehng  and  impression  he  had  of  the 
sea.  Pastel  has  but  one  disadvantage  in 
Mr.  Keenc's  work.  He  cannot  employ  it 
for  his  preliminary  studies  when  the  weather 
is  at  all  damp  or  rainy — as  it  mostly  is  when 
"Nature  is  in  the  temperament  which,  in 
relation  to  the  sea,  has  the  greatest  fascination 
for  him. 

Mr.  Elmer  Keene's  studio  is  a  com- 
paratively small  and  somewhat  matter-of- 
fact  apartment  on  the  first  floor  of  his  viha. 
ft  is  evidently  intended  solely  for  work,  and 
not  for  the  social  relaxation  of  which  a 
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London  studio  is  often  the  scene.  Besides 
the  easel  and  the  large  map  on  the  wall,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  it  contains, 
as  its  most  conspicuous  objects,  a  bureau 
crammed  with  sketches  and  other  memoranda, 
and  two  stuffud  birds  from  Flamborough 
Head — one  a  kittiwako  and  tbe  other  a  fine 
specimen  of  tlie  black  sbag.  Tlie  kittiwako 
at  the  inoment  is  suspended  in  mid-air, 
poised  tis  in  the  act  of  flying,  with  its  wings 
extended.     It  was  evidently  Mr.  Keeue's 


model  for  tbe  suiall  picture  on  tlic  easel 
when  my  arrival  interrupted  his  morning's 
work.  On  the  whole,  the  studio  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  man — I  should  say,  of  his 
simplicity  of  character  and  devotion  to  his 
work. 

Mr.  Keene  is  a  native  of  Sbcrvvood  Forest, 
but  at  an  early  age  iiis  family  removed  to 
Strood,  near  Rochester,  and  it  is  with  that 
semi-nautical  town  that  the  recollections  of 
his  boyhood  are  mostly  associated.  After 
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Strood  lie  went  to  Staffordshire,  and  it  was 
in  that  industrial  connty  that  Mr.  Keene 
began  to  work  seriously  as  an  artist.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  some  artistic  talent,  to 
whom  the  palette  and  brushes  provided  the 
chief  recreation  of  a  business  life.  The  son 
found  out  the  use  of  a  brush  almost  as  soon 
as  he  could  handle  one,  and  at  school  he 


would  execute  commissions  for  portraits  of 
his  boyish  companions. 

Apart  from  the  few  hints  given  to 
him  at  the  outset  by  his  father,  Mr.  Keene 

has  never  had  any  art  training.  Mr.  Keene 
is  himself  conscious  that  he  may  have  lost 
much  from  this  want  of  tvaininij; ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  may  liudi^consolatiou 
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in  tbc  fact  that  tlie  individiialiby  of  his 
work  liixs  escaped  a  danger  to  which  not 
a  few  fairly  strong  artistic  natures,  going 
through  the  routine  of  the  school,  have 
ingloriously  succumbed.  His  work  has  its 
own  distinctive  merit,  and  in  its  adaptability 
to  reproduction,  as  well  as  in  the  skill  of 
its  presentment  of  certain  phases  of  our 
coast  scenery,  may  be  said  to  have  its  raison 
d'etre,  even  when  coni])iire(l  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  men  who,  in  painting  somewhat 
wider  aspects  of  the  sea,  have  won  high 


Academic  honours.  I  feel  the  force  as 
well  as  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Elmer  Keene's 
parting  words  as  he  bids  me  "  Good-bye  "— 
"  I  have  not  done  wliat  I  liope  to  do  ; 
but  if  I  had  to  begin  all  over  again,  I  should 
give  my  life  to  painting — and  to  painting 
the  sea.  And  such  is  my  love  for  the  sea 
that,  although  now  living  far  from  it,  I 
know  that  I  shall  have  to  die  by  the  sea, 
even  if  I  have  to  drag  myself  there  on 
my  hands  and  knees." 

Adrian  Maeq-atjx. 


Hosted 

"  FIBHINQ-BOATB  OYV  SCAUBOUOUQU."     BY  ELMBR  KBBHE. 


A  LEVY  EN  MASSE 


By  B.  a. 

THE  Mission  at  tlie  top  of  Bempton 
Street  is  accepted  with  the  respect 
due  to  an  institution.  Once  it 
aroused  curiosity  and  opposition,  but  this 
stage  was  outlived  long  ago.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  residents  in  Bempton 
Street  attend  the  Mission  services,  but  many 
send  their  children  ;  and  even  when  the 
response  to  these  advances  is  disappointing, 
thej  bear  no  malice.  "  Forgive  and  forget" 
is  an  excellent  niottu. 

"  An  orange  !  "  cried  a  woman  who  had 
been  waithig  at  the  door  of  the  Mission  Hail 
for  an  infant  son  to  emerge  from  a  magic- 
lantern  entertainment.  *'  Yon  goes  to  Mr. 
Sampson's  Sunday-school  for  three  months, 
and  he  gives  you  a  dirty  orange  !  " 

But  when  this  woman  next  met  Mr. 
Sampson,  she  bobbed,  and  hoped  that  his 
good  lady  was  well ;  and  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, wlien  her  eldest  boy  was  locked  up 
for  playing  pitcli-and-toss  in  the  streets,  it 
was  Mr.  Sampson  slie  asked  to  boil  him  out. 
Mr.  Stoiioy,  of  the  Chiu'ch  Mission  in  Bendel 
Street,  was  really  more  convenient ;  but  Mr. 
Sampson  had  attended  the  police-court  when 
other  members  of  her  family  were  in  trouble, 
and  she  had  no  mind  now  to  treat  him 
unhandsomely.  Mr.  Sampson  smiled  at  the 
way  his  services  and  sacrifices  were  accepted, 
but  his  wife  resented  it.  If  help  were  not 
always  granted  so  readily,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  appreciated.  She  had  an  oppor- 
tnniby  of  giving  this  theory  u  ur.i]. 

One  Friday  morning,  tlie  Bempton  Street 
figliting  gang,  with  Bill  Dudfield  among 
them,  walked  to  Dalston  to  "  put  a  mark " 
upon  a  tradesman  against  whom  one  of  their 
number  nuraed  an  ancient  grievance.  The 
expedition  began  successfully.  Finding  the 
tradesman  before  his  shop,  they  hustled  him 
into  the  gutter,  smashed  his  bowler  hat  over 
his  eyes,  partially  raided  bis  store,  and  got 
safely  away.  But  the  tradesman  happened 
to  know  Dudfield  by  sight,  and  the  police 
arrested  that  worthy  about  midday.  All 
this  was  told  to  Mrs.  Sampson  by  a  breathless 
member  of  the  gang,  who  ended  his  narrative 
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by  demanding  that  Mr.  Sampson  should  visit 
the  Mare  Street  police-court  immediately. 

"  My  husband  has  soi  lething  better  to  do. 
You  had  better  ask  help  from  someone  else 
for  a  change." 

Mrs.  Sampson  IkhI  iin  intention  of  with- 
holding assisUnce  :  biiti  bcr  husband  was  in 
the  City,  and  could  not  do  anything  for  a 
couple  of  iioiirs,  and  it  would  do  these 
young  roughs  good  to  be  kept  in  suspense. 
But  something  put  the  incident  out  of  her 
thoughts,  and  Mr.  Sampson  did  not  hear 
about  it  for  two  days. 

Roger  Ford  was  told  about  seven  o'clock 
Friday  evening.  He  was  striding  along  the 
Trafalgar  Eoad  with  his  head  in  the  air,  for 
he  had  been  visiting  the  Tyrells,  and  Walter 
had  shown  him  how,  on  Saturday,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  iirchins  (wliom  he  couid  hire 
for  a  sixpence),  lie  might  earn  two  or  three 
shillings.  Under  llie  r;iil\\;iy-ii.rcli  a  cluster 
of  dejected  liobbledeboys  stopped  him  and 
broke  the  news.  Bill  was  "  lagged,"  and 
Mr.  Sampson  would  not  stir  a  finger. 

"And  its  no  use  arstin' Mr.  Stoney,  cos' 
'es  gorn  to  tiie  seaside." 

"  Well,"  said  Rogar,  "and  what  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Us  ? " 

"You  got  him  into  this.  He  never 
wanted  bo  go  with  you  ;  he  was  happier  with 
nui.  But  you  must  rot  him  for  walking 
witli  a  kid." 

'I'll Q  ] I obblcdehoys  quailed  before  the 
child's  white  anger. 

"  Wliat  kin  we  do  ?  Clever  !  "Why  don't 
you  do  soraefin  !  " 

"  I  shall  bail  him  out."' 

"When  I  was  in  trouble,"  said  one,  "it 
run  Mr.  Sampson  in  for  ten  pounds." 

"  They  will  do  it  for  me  for  five,"  said  the 
Rabbit. 

(Those  who  know  the  boy  find  it  hard  to 
refrain  from  the  nickname.) 

"  Go  it,  little  'un  !  We'll  'elp  yor." 

"  If  there  is  any  funking  to  be  done,  I  will 
come  to  you  first." 

And  then  he  walked  away.  That  he 
could  do  so  unmolested  brought  home  to 
these  youths,  as  nothing,  else  could  have, 
their  fallen  stEiili^^ted  bp»3^^(9^iCwaB  ten 
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years  old.  Twenty-four  hours  ago  an 
insultcr  of  this  size  and  number  would  have 
fared  badly  at  their  hands.  But  this  arrest 
had  hroken  them — they  were  no  longer  a 
fighting  gang. 

Roger  had  not  been  balking  at  random. 
He  thought  he  saw  his  way  to  earning 
five  pounds,  and  for  the  rest  be  trusted  to 
his  luck.  When  it  came  to  a  question  ol' 
that  or  nothing,  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
police  would  refuse  five  pounds.  Walter 
Tyrell's  scheme,  enlarged  out  of  knowledge, 
was  his  shcet-anelior.  Instead  of  two  or 
three  paid  helpers,  he  would  eaU  for  forty, 
fifty,  sixty  volunteers.  Directly  he  turned 
into  Bempton  Street,  ho  sot  to  work,  and  in 
an  hour  his  list  was  full.  It  was  as  a  favour 
that  he  included  his  first-floor  neighbours, 
the  young  Peters.  Mrs.  Peterg,  that  con- 
scienlious  objector  to  himself  and  Bill,  would 
not  hear  of  her  sons  being  left  out.  She 
had  been  weeping  ever  since  the  news  had 
reached  her. 

Then  Roger  went  to  the  Mission  Hall  and 
borrowed  two  armfuls  of  assorted  stumps, 
and  frayed  bats  festooned  with  loose  string. 
From  the  Church  Mission  he  obtained  a 
somewhat  similar  loan.  In  the  meantime 
Mrs.  Peters,  seated  up  the  doorsteps,  was 
receiving  contributions  of  material.  When 
the  front  door  was  closed  at  a  quarter  past 
ten,  eliminating  bouncing  balls,  large 
marbles,  planks  and  egg-boxes  (for  wickets), 
and  a  dog-kennel,  there  was  enough  to  fur- 
nish more  than  twenty  separate  games  of 
cricket.  A  small  shop  lent  a  number  of 
very  cheap,  solid  indiarubber  balls. 

Roger  was  awakened  in  the  dark  of  the 
morning  by  Mrs.  Peters,  who  brought  him  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  said  tliat  already  there  was  a 
small  crowd  outside.  The  little  Peters  were 
up  and  dressed. 

Mrs.  Peters  went  down  to  her  room  to  cut 
up  sandwiches— real  meat  sandwiches,  with  a 
dab  of  mustard  to  each  to  keep  the  eaters' 
thonghts  from  wandering. 

"  You'll  want  somethink  to  keep  you  up," 
she  said. 

The  Rabbit  dressed  and  went  down  to 
breiikfast  on  the  first  floor.  Mr.  Peters  was 
in  betl  snoring,  and  his  Avife  continued  her 
sandwich-cutting,  working  like  the  entire 
Mission  staff  at  a  parents'  tea.  She  pre- 
sented an  odd  appearance.  Her  costume 
suggested  every  season  of  the  year  and  every 
period  of  the  day,  and  her  eloquence, 
whether  she  was  protesting  iier  resolve  to 
stand  by  Bill,  or  exhorting  her  sons  to  obey 
the  Rabbit  that  day  implicitly,  was  worthy 


of  her  garb.  Tiiere  were  large,  waving  woi-ds 
as  gorgeously  inappropriate  as  her  new 
bonnet,  and  others  as  homely  and  as  abbre- 
viated as  her  flannel  petticoat. 

When  they  were  ready  to  start,  and  the 
Rabbit  opened  the  front  door,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  helpers.  Altogether 
nearly  seventy  small  boys  followed  him. 
Mrs.  Peters  was  actually  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  as  far  as  the  end  of  Bempton 
Street,  Iier  plumes  and  petticoats  giving  her 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  drum-major 
in  a  Highland  regiment. 

Reaching  Trafalgar  Road,  Roger  turned 
to  tlie  right,  and  the  contingent  walked  for  a 
mile  until  they  reached  the  delta  into  which 
the  Trafalgar  Road  flows  to  lose  its  identity. 
It  was  now  definitely  announced  that  the 
objective  was  Clarence  Park.  A  hundred 
yards  from  the  park  gates  Roger  halted  his 
forces,  and  went  on  ahead  by  himself  to 
reconnoitre.  It  was  well  that  he  did  so.  A 
dozen  l>oys,  much  bigger  than  the  Bempton 
Street  boys,  were  against  the  railings. 
Unless  iie  could  manage  to  supplant  these, 
his  followers  might  as  well  return  home. 
He  made  his  plans  quickly,  A  consider- 
able minority  of  his  party  had  reached  the 
dignity  of  trousers.  Bata  and  stumps  were 
concealed  down  trouser-legs,  and  the  young- 
sters marched  past  the  park  gates  quite 
unconcernedly,  the  big  boys  (if  they  gave 
them  a  thought)  taking  them  for  a  cripple 
academy  out  for  a  very  early  walk.  The 
only  one  at  all  interested  in  the  park  was 
the  Rabbit.  He  ran  back  and  addressed  the 
big  boys  :  "  Hallo,  mates  !  what  have  you 
got  in  there  ?  " 

"  Clarence  Park." 

"  Let's  have  a  look." 

They  made  way  for  him.  His  enthusiasm 
was  remarkable,  and  he  shouted  to  his 
friends  to  join  him.  A  swarm  of  little  boys 
in  knickerbockers  ran  back  eagerly,  and  a 
smaller  rmmber  in  trousers  limped  stiffly 
after  them. 

"  Come  right  up  to  the  rails  ;  these  mates 
will  let  you." 

The  big  boys  stood  back.  The  new- 
comers conld  not  tear  themselves  from  the 
sight,  and  they  would  not  allow  others  to 
perform  this  operation  for  them.  Stumps 
and  bats  (whence  produced,  goodness  knows !) 
were  raised  menacingly. 

"  Don't  push  ! "  said  Roger,  when  the 
park-keeper  came  in  sight.  "  There  is  room 
inside  for  us  all." 

The  l)ig  boy8^howIeff;wi^c?fiath  and 
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"  We  can  race  these  little  cheats  to  the 
pitches,"  said  one  that  kept  liis  head. 

Bnt  when  the  gates  had  been  opened,  and 
twenty  httle  boys  had  pushed  throiigh,  there 
occurred  a  regrettable  block,  and  the  gate, 
in  some  never  explained  way,  got  closed. 
Before  the  first  of  the  big  boys  reached  the 
practice-ground,  Eoger  Ford  had  worked  his 
will.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  he  could  have 
done  better. 

On  the  Clarence  Park  practice-ground 
there ,  are  four  pitches  Universally  coveted, 
as  much  for  theiiv  intrinsic  excellence  (there 
is  not  a  blade  of  grass  upon  any  of  them) 
as  for  their  closeness  to  the  roadway, and  the 
public  eye.  Of  these  the  llenipton  Htrcet 
boys  had  secured  three.  The  park-keeper 
had  reserved  the  other — an  illegal  act,  but  he 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  could  not  resist  a 
bribe  of  ii\e  shillings  from  the  two  best 
clubs  on  this  side  of  the  park.  It  was  a 
grand  wicket,  but  it  suffered  from  a  serious 
disadvantage.  On  three  sid^  there  were 
bare  patches  very  close  to  it,  and  in  Clarence 
Park  absence  of  gmss  constit  ites  a  wicket, 
and  all  wickets  may  be  played  njion  at  once. 
The  Kabbit  devoted  seventeen  of  his  band, 
divided  into  five  distinct  gamcn,  to  making 
play  impossible  upon  this  reserved  pitch. 
Twenty  more  boys  were  absorbed  by  the 
three  other  good  iiitclies,  and  with  his  re- 
maining followers  fourteen  more  games  were 
started  in  less  advantageous  positiona. 

And  now  came  the  tedious  pa.1}  of  the 
business — keeping  up  a  semblance  of  play 
from  seven  o'clock  in  the  momii^  until  the 
afternoon.  The  park-keeper  wanted  to  dis- 
possess one  party  that  he  found  fast  asleep, 
but  they  argued  that  it  was  an  interval 
between  the  innings,  and  that  there  was  no 
rule  against  spending  it  thus. 

About  half-past  uvo  the  clubs  began  to 
arrive.  They  oifered  the  Bempton  Street 
boys  a  shilling  for  a  pitch,  and  a  half-crown 
each  for  the  three  superior  ones.  The  boys, 
playing  now  with  immense  zest,  refused  to 
deal.  They  had  come  for  a  full  day's  cricket. 
By  three  o'clock  an  angry  mob  of  cricketers, 
boys  and  men,  had  gathered,  and  their 
material  was  heaped  up  on  the  roadway.  No 
one  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  until  a 
pompons,  short-winded  gentleman  with  side 
whiskers  ari'ived  and  took  the  lead. 

"  Can't  play  ?  Nonsense  !  we  must  play. 
It  is  of  importance  to  society  that  my  lads 
should  not  lose  their  game." 

He  carried  a  cricket-set  done  up  in  pads 
under  his  arm,  and  was  attended  by  a  dozen 
young  roughs. 


"  I  will  arrange  this  for  you  all." 

He  walked  across  and  tackled  one  of  the 
young  Peters. 

"  Look  here,  you  and  the  other  children 
must  play  together — a  regnlar  match,  you 
knovv,  fifteen  or  twenty  a  side." 

"  Doir't  want  to  play  twenty  a  side." 

'*  Well,  you  must  do  something  of  the 
kind.  Those  little  boys  in  the  next  pitch, 
for  example,  would  be  glad  to  play  with 
you." 

"  My  muvver  would  beat  me  if  I  played 
with  kids  like  them." 

Not  knowing  tiiat  the  boys  in  question 
were  the  speaker's  brothers,  the  gentleman 
lost  the  joke,  and  the  laughter  that  followed 
angered  hiin.  He  tried  other  groups,  but 
they  all  refused  to  coalesce. 

While  the  gentleman  was  employed  thus, 
the  Rabbit  was  influencing"  public  opinion 
against  him.  The  great  weapon  waa  his 
adversary's  obvious  prosperity. 

"  He  is  rich,  and  he  doesn't  want  us  on 
the  park  because  we  are  poor.  He  don't 
own  the  park." 

Even  men  that  were  being  kept  from  their 
play  admicted  that  there  was  much  in  this 
argument.  ,  , 

'■  Why  don't  you  pay  down  your  money 
and  belong  to  a  club  with  a  ground  of  ite 
own  ?  You  looks  as  if  you  could  afford  it," 
said  a  bricklayer  to  the  stout  gentleman. 

Obviously  it  would  not  be  safe  to  eject  the 
youngsters. 

"  It  is  no  good,"  the  gentleman  said  ;  *'  the 
letter  of  the  law  is  upon  their  side.  We 
must  make  the  best  bargains  we  can." 

In  his  own  case  this  was  not  a  particulai-ly 
good  one.  He  wanted  the  second  best  pitch 
(the  Rabbit  himself  was  guarding  this),  and 
it  cost  him  a  sovereign. 

Roger  hurried  off  to  strengthen  his 
followers,  whose  games  were  making  a  start 
on  the  reserved  wicket  impossible.  He  had 
not  been  playing  five  minutes  when  the 
secretary  of  the  "Victoria  Nyanza"  ap- 
proached. The  secretary  linked  hia  arm 
affectionately  through  Roger's  and  led  him 
aside. 

"  My  dear  lad  "  (he  was  of  that  type  of 
philanthropists  that  addresses  boys  as  "  dear 
lads "),  "  I  sympathise  with  your  stand 
entirely.  You  have  as  much  right  to  the 
park  as  I  have.  Now,  my  club  is  very 
anxious  to  play  this  match  to-day  with  the 
*  Connaught.'  It  is  the  match  of  the  season, 
as  neither  club  hag  yet  been  beaten. 
We  can't  begin  with  ^y©u  little  fellows 
swarming  aroundHw80d  bJsW,  I  ask  you,  ^  a 
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favour  to  me,  to  take  five  Bhillings  between 
the  whole  lot  of  you  to  go  right  away." 

"  Make  it  a  sovereign,  and  I'll  speak  to 
them." 

The  secretary  hurried  back  to  the 
roadway  bursting  with  passion. 

"  It's  tlie  boy's  beastly 
temper  !  "  he  splutti-red.  "  But 
lie  shan't  defy  nie.  We  will  start 
playing  ;  and  if  those  eliildren  are 
too  close  to  us,  that  is  their 
concern." 

This  seemed  a  good  notion. 
The  "Yictoria  Nyanza"  won  the 
toss,  and  sent  to  the  wickets  their 
secretary  and  vice-captain  —  a 
humane  arrangement  in  the 
circumstances,  for  neither  of  them 
would  (on  principal)  hit  a  straight 
baIl,orcoull 

h  i  t    a  n  y  _ - 

other.  But 
the  vi ce- 
eaptain  was 
of  the  build 
that  leads  to 
leg-byes, 
while  the 
secretary, 
owing  to 
inability  to 
use  the 
middle  of 
his  bat, 
sometimes 
edged  balls 
through  the 
slips.  He 
called  this 
cutting. 
This  favour- 
ite and  oidy 
stroke  lie 
brought  off 
in  tlie  first 
over,  and 
the  ball 
struck  one 
of  theBemp- 
ton  Street 
boys,  who 
was  batting 
where  short- 
slip  should  have  stood,  upon  the  ankle. 
The  child  sobbed  loudly.  Roger  led  his 
stricken  follower  to  the  roadway.  The 
great  match  was  stopped,  and  the  secretary 
attempted  condolence. 

"  Tliey  did  it  a-purpose  I "  screamed  Roger. 


"  I  heard  them  say  they  was  going  to  hurt 
us." 

An  ugly  murmur  arose  from  the  crowd. 
"  If  you  want  to  stop  the  kids'  play,  why 
don't  you  give  them  a  trifle,  like  men,  not 

try  to  kill 
tlicm." 

The  "Vic- 
toria Nyan- 
za" was  glad 
to  come  to 
terms.  A 
sovereign 
seemed  a 
large  sum, 
but,  after  all, 
it  worked 
out  at  less 
than  a  shil- 
ling a  player. 

After  that 
the  end  came 
suddenly. 
The  Rabbit's 
object  be- 
came known, 
and  he  was 
made  a  popu- 
lar favourite. 
Haggling 
about  his 
terms  was 
considered 
heartless, 
and  people 
tiiat  did  not 
want  to  play 
gave  him 
money.  The 
gentleman 
with  the  side 
whiskers  was 
jKirticularly 
interested, 
and  he 
d  i  r  ected 
one  of  the 
keepers  (who 
seemed  to 
know  and 
stand  i  u 
great  awe 
of  him) 
name  and 


"  Roger  led  liis  Htrickeii  follower  to  the  roadway." 

the  small  hero's 


to  ftscertain 
address. 

When  Roger  Ford  counted  his  takings,  he 
found  that  they  amounted  to  six  pounds 
fifteen  shiUings.  rf^dgi^^e^e  dis- 
tributed among  his  supporter s^  many  qf 
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whom  liad  brought  iiotliing  witli  them,  and 
were  half  famislied.  They  hurried  off  to 
the  refreshment-room,  and  did  not  return. 
Roger  remained.  Walter  Tyrell's  club  was 
playing  a  match  against  the  stout  gentle- 
man's contingent  (on  the  pitch  that  had 
cost  a  sovereign),  and  the  Rabbit  wanted  to 
ask  his  friend  not  to  say 
anything  at  home  about 
BilFs  trouble.  And  there 
was  nothing  to  take  him 
away.  Bill's  ca^e,  he  had 
heard,  was  adjourned  until 
Monday.  The  young  Peters 
stopped  with  him,  not 
altogether  to  his  delight. 
Walter  Tyrell  was  batting, 
apparently  not  meaning  to 
get  out. 

The  Rabbit  and  his 
friends  sat  down  to  watch, 
close  to  short-log,  who  was 
none  other  tliau  their  old 
adversary,    the  gentleman 
with  the  side  wdiiskers.  He 
had  donned  a  crimson 
crickefc-cap,  and   the  boys 
called  him  the  red  donkey. 
At  first  it  was  "  the  donkey  in  the  red 
cap,"  but  this  was  cumbersome,  and 
they  shortened  it  to  "the  red  donkey." 
In  their  defence  it  must  be  stated  that 
he  had  done  them  a  grievous  wrong  by 
missing  an  easy  catch. 

"  Bnttei-finf^ers  ! "  cried  the  little 
Peters  wrathfully. 

"  The  sun  was  right  in  my  eyes," 
said  the  gentleman. 

"  Don't  make  excuses,"  said  Roger. 

Walter  Tyrell  stopped  in  a  long  while, 
and  made  seventeen  runs,  but  the  othere 
did  httle. 

In  the  interval,  the  gentleman  sold 
sherbet  at  a  farthing  a  glass,  supplying 
the  ;vatev  from  a  large  urn,  at  which 
rate  he  calculated  that  the  venture 
would  be  self-supporting.  Ho  attached 
great  importiuice  to  this.  His  lads 
were  not  being  pauperised  ;  they  could 
drink  their  sherbet  and  look  the  world 
in  the  face  afterwards.  Jjooking  people 
in  the  face,  however,  was  not  a  habit  of  theii-s. 
A  more  shifty,  unpromising  lot  of  young 
roughs  (their  ages  ranged  from  twelve  to 
sixteen)  one  rarely  sees.  All  of  them  had 
been  in  trouble,  anil  they  suspected  everyone 
they  met  of  knowing  this.  Tliey  drank  in 
the  same  way  they  played  cricket,  without 
enthusiasm,  but  with  more  capacity.  So 


that  his  venture  should  not  wear  any  appear- 
ance of  being  done  for  charity,  the  gentleman 
sold  his  sherbet  to  anyone  that  came  up 
and  demanded  it. 

"  Four,"  said  Roger,  laying  down  a 
penny. 

The  gentleman  took  a  glass  three-parts 


'  Mr.  Bone,  of  Mare  Street,  wiped  his  spectacleB.'* 

full  of  water,  and  dipped  a  dessert-spoon 
into  his  sherbet-tin. 

"  That's  not  a  glassful,"  said  the  Rabbit. 

"  It  will  be  up  to  the  top  when  tlie  sherbet 
effervesces.  You  don't  want  it  spilling  down 
your  coat."  ■'s\(> 

"  Then  give  it  us  in  two  goeso' 

The  geutlemau  repudiated  the  suggestion. 
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If  he  increased  the  farthings  worth,  his 
scheme  ceased  to  be  self-supporting,  and 
every  glass  drunk  would  lessen  the  lower 
classes'  self- reliance  and  self-i'espcct. 

The  boys  liaii  to  give  way  (the  custom  of 
merchants  was  all  against  them),  but  they 
let  it  be  seen  that  they  regarded  tliemselves 
as  the  victims  of  sharp  practice. 

Eoger  had  a  few  words  of  conversation 
witli  Walter  Tyrell,  and  then  he  and  his 
friends  started  for  home.  When  they  were 
at  a  safe  distance,  Sam  Peters  turned  round 
and  shouted  back  at  the  gentleman,  including 
bis  cap,  his  catching,  his  person,  his  side 
wiiiskers,  and  liis  sherbet  in  one  vast  com- 
prcliensive  iTisnlt. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  Roger  was  in 
his  attic,  sitting  alone  in  the  dark.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  inquire  what  he  was  doing. 
He  was  but  a  little  chap,  remember ; 
and  if  he  generally  forgot  this,  and  made 
other  people  forget  it,  he  was  conscious  of 
the  fact  now.  And  Bill,  who  was  so  fond 
of  company,  what  were  his  thoughts  alone 
in  his  cell  ?  In  the  excitement  of  doing 
something  for  his  friend,  the  child  had 
scarcely  realised  the  full  pitifulness  of  the 
iattcr's  fate.  And  now  the  reaction  after 
the  day's  triumpli  showed  hiin  the  facts 
blacker  even  tiian  they  really  were. 

His  bitter  meditations  were  disturbed  by 
a  man's  footsteps  upon  the  staircase.  A 
child's  fear  of  robbers  gripped  him;  and  he 
looked  round  nervously  to  the  hiding-place 
of  his  six  pounds.  He  hastily  lit  the  candle, 
and  as  he  did  so  the  door  opened,  and  in 
walked  the  gentleman  with  the  side  whiskers. 

"  Is  your  name  Roger  Ford  ? "  asked  the 
visitor. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  the  little  boy,  if  T  am  not 
mistaken,  that  called  mc  '  FJutter-fingers ' 
and  the  '  Red  donkey.'  '  BuLtcr-ihigers,' 
although  in  this  instance  most  UTijnst,  T  do 
not  object  to— a  spectator  has  an  admitted 
right  to  say  '  Butter-fingers ' ;  but  '  Donkey ' 
is  actionable." 

The  Rabbit  handed  his  guest  a  chair.  He 
had  never  been  in  the  least  degree  afraid  of 
this  man. 

"  Perhaps  if  yon  had  known  my  name, 
yon  would  have  been  more  respectful.  1 
am  Mr.  Bone,  magistrate  of  the  Mare  Street 
police-court.  I  had  Williain  Dudfield  befoie 
me  this  morning,  and  had  to  adjourn  his 
case  until  Monday,  owing  to  the  indis- 
position of  the  prosecutor." 

"  I  know.  Oh  !  let  him  off,  sir  !  Let  Bill 
off  I   You  don't  know  how  decent  he  is," 


"  There  is  nothing,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  to  connect  him  with  the  theft,  or  his  posi- 
tion would  be  even  more  serious  than  it  is." 

"  Please  let  him  off,  sir.  Do  it  for  six 
pounds.  It's  all  I've  got.  Ko  one  would 
give  more  for  Bill  than  me." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  boy's  ideas 
about  police-court  procedure  were  vague. 

Mr.  Bone  took  out  a  large  note-book. 

"  If  I  understand  your  appeal  aright,  it 
is  based  on  the  prisoner's  previous  good 
character.  Kindly  acquaint  me  with  the 
particulars  of  your  own  connection  with 
William  Dudfield." 

"  When  we  come  here,  motiier  and  me,  I 
was  quite  a  little  chap,  and  Bill  used  to  meet 
mc  iu  the  court  and  tease  me  and  make  me 
cry." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  magistrate,  making  a 
note. 

"  "When  mother  was  out,  sometimes  he 
come  up  here  after  me.  One  day  he  come 
up  when  mother  and  me  was  playing.  Her 
hair  had  come  down,  and  I  was  trying  to 
stop  her  from  putting  it  up.  You  know, 
mother  wasn't  like  a  mother.  She  was  pretty, 
you  know — more  like  a  girl." 

"  I  uuderstand." 

"  Bill  stood  in  the  door  watching  ;  we 
didn't  sec  him,  and  then  he  arsted  mother 
to  play  with  him,  too,  and  she  did,  and  give 
him  some  dinner  afterwards.  He  never  got 
enough  to  eat  at  home,  and  mother  said  we 
shouldn't  be  any  poorer  for  feeding  him. 
Then  one  day  his  mother  ran  away,  and  he 
come  up  and  stopped  with  us." 

"  And  then  your  mother  died  ? "  The 
child  nodded. 

"She  was  ill,  but  I  never  knew  she  w^as 
dyiuii.  Her  eyes  were  open  all  the  time,  and 
she  could  talk,  and  somctiuies  she  would 
laugh  when  me  and  Bill  was  iloing  things 
for  her.  And  then  a  i{eiiLleitiiin  come 
from  the  Mission— not  Mr.  SiiinpH(m,  bub 
one  we  didn't  like.  I  kept  running  to 
mother  to  show  her  things  I  was  drawing, 
and  the  gentleman  wanted  me  turned  out  of 
the  room,  because,  he  said,  mother  was  losing 
her  last  chance.  But  mother  said  I  had 
only  her  to  talk  to,  and  must  not  be  hurried, 
because  it  made  me  sUimmer.  And  then  all 
of  a  sudden  she  turned  towards  me  and 
stretched  out  her  arms  ;  and  when  I  run  to 
her,  she  was  dead." 

Mr.  Bone,  of  Mare  Street,  wiped  his 
spectacles. 

"Tliis  evidence,"  he  said,  but  more  as  if 
talking  to  himself,  "  is  almost  entirely  irrele- 
vant.  And  what  happened  aftdripards  ? " 
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"  We  jest  kept  on  here.  No  one  interfered 
with  us.  We  got  a  little  money  from  a  sick 
club,  and  Bill  went  out  selling  papers.  Oh, 
sir,  let  him  off  I  You  don't  know  how 
good  he  has  been  to  me.  Mrs.  Peters,  on 
tlie  lirst  floor,  will  tell  you." 

"  Send  for  Mrs.  Peter?,"  said  the  magis- 
trate. 

Mrs.  Peters  arrived,  shaking  and  bobbing, 
and  carrying  a  two-year-old  little  girl  in  her 
arms. 

"Please  tell  iqe  in  a  few  words  what  you 
know  about  William  Dudfield  ?  " 

"  Bill  "  began  the  woman,  but  the 

baby  interrupted  her. 

"  Bill  made  me  a  dolly,  so  big  !  " 

She  stretched  her  arms  wide— really  an 
absurd  size  for  a  doll. 

"  The  last  witness's  evidence  is  unreliable," 
said  Mr.  Bone  sternly. 

Mrs.  Peters  drew  a  character  sketch  of 
Bill  that  was  pure  eulogy,  and  the  magistrate 
accepted  her  testimony  with  reservations. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  closing  his  book. 
*'  I  need  not  trouble  you  any  more." 

When  Mrs.  Peters  had  gone,  Mr.  Bone 


took  up  his  hat.  and  the  small  boy's  also. 
He  clapped  the  latter  on  Roger's  head. 

"  You  are  coming  with  me,"  he  said. 
*'  You  are  too  young  to  be  quite  alone,  and 
T  am  too  old.  We  will  have  a  pleasant 
Sunday  together,  and  on  Monday  morning 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  Bill." 

#  «  «  »  * 

On  Monday  morning,  Mr.  Bone,  at  the 
Marc  Street  police-court,  availing  himself 
of  the  First  Offenders'  Act,  released  William 
Uudtield  after  severely  reprimanding  him, 
binding  him  over  in  the  sum  of  six  pounds 
to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon. 
The  prisoner  stepped  down  into  the  court. 
A  small  boy  went  up  to  him  shyly,  and  the 
two  left  the  court  hand  in  hand.  Mr.  Bone 
gazed  after  them  dreamily.  He  saw  the  elder 
boy  a  regular  member  of  his  Saturday  Club, 
gaining  true  manliness  at  cricket  and  foot- 
ball, and  a  confirmed  consumer  of  ennobling 

drinks.    And  the  small  boy   But  the 

magistrate's  projects  with  regard  to  the 
Rabbit,  and  what  came  of  them,  must  be  told 
some  other  time. 


LINES  DURING  LONDON  SUNSHINE. 

Ji/JUSB,  take  me  to  a  cliff- top  la  the  West, 

The  solitude  of  old  forgotten  seas 
Spread  forth  below  me  la  traasluceat  rest, 
Strange  with  submerged  sea-trees  t 

Far  down  comes  oaring  through  Peatargaa  Cove, 
In  th'  amethystine  lift  of  tb'  anform'd  wave. 

Something  that  travels  o'er  the  sunkea  grove 
To  the  sea-lloa's  cave. 

Rouad  the  seal's  tias  twirl  whorls  of  creamy  foam 
That  spire  away  through  deeps  of  amethyst  ; 

White  surf  rims  round  each  Islaad's  mirrored  dome, 
Each  pearl  of  sunny  mist. 

Beryl  and  rose,  each  scarphd  island  dreams, 
Fading  afar,  of  old  Arthurian  dooms. 

Close  to  my  ears  London's  oblivion  streams: 
Yonder  Tintagel  looms  ! 

VICTOR  PLAliR. 
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STRONG  MAC 


By  S.  R.  ( 
CHAPTER  XLV. 

T-OVEK  OH  FKIKJ^B. 

SIDNEY     LATIMER    convoyed  his 
mother  liome.   The  old  lady  had  been 
inespressibly  shocked  at  the  terrible 
death  of  one  whom  she  had  known  all  her 

life — who  had,  indeed,  come  wilh  her  from 
her  native  place  when  she  mariied  Hidiiej's 
father.  Iler  son  left  her,  tlierefore,  to  t!ie 
care  of  Purslane,  while  he  himself  wont 
into  the  library  to  face  the  new  problem 
which  presented  itself  to  him  in  consequence 
of  his  interview  with  the  dead  gamekeeper. 

He  looked  at  the  confe^ion.  The  sig- 
nature was  plain  and  distinct,  but  at  the 
moment  when  the  three  taps  came  upon  the 
window  glass  the  already  half-paralysed  hand 
had  just  begun  to  form  the  first  letter  of  the 
murderer's  name.  The  result  was  only  the 
indistinguishable  scribble  which  the  pen  had 
inade,  as  Jonathan  Grier  had  started  up  for 
the  last  time.  Probabiy  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  in  act  to  betray  the  secret  he  had 
guarded  so  long  made  that  light  tap  on  the 
green  swirls  of  the  leaden  panes  above  his 
head  sound  loud  in  his  dying  ear  as  the 
Tmmp  of  Doom.    The  which,  indeed,  it  was. 

So  now,  reviewing  aU  the  circumstances, 
Sidney  knew  that,  though  the  evidence  was 
strong  enough  to  convince  almost  any  doubter 
without  the  name  of  the  actual  nmrderer, 
Roy  could  not  be  more  publicly  cleared  than 
he  had  been.  Stiil,  what  Sidney  Latimer  had 
heard  made  a  great  difference  to  his  own 
mind.  And  for  a  particular  reason  this 
weighed  with  him.  He  must  do  that  which 
he  felt  lo  be  his  duty.  For  though  he  had 
refrained  from  publicly  deckring  his  sus- 
picions, he  had  not  concealed  his  belief  from 
Adora  that  Roy  McCuUoch  was  far  from 
having  cleared  himself  of  suspicion.  Indeed, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  treated 
him  as  certainly  guilty  of  the  death  of  Sandy 
Ewan.  Now,  Sidney  Latimer  had  a  violent 
temper,  but  he  was  a  jnst  man  and  a  gentle- 
man. Having  done  wrong  and  spoken  hastily, 
he  would  not  shrink  from  putting  matters 
right.  He  would  go  to  Adora  and  tell  her 
what  had  come  to  his   knovvledge.  He 


*  Copyright,  1903,  by  S.  B.  Crockett,  in  tlie  United 
States  of  America. 


would  take  no  unjust  advantage  over  any 
man. 

At  this  moment  a  low  tap  came  to  his  door. 
It  was  Pui-slane,  with  a  message  that  his 
mother  wished  to  see  liim  before  he  went 
out. 

With  somewhat;  of  an  ill  grace,  for  he  had 
been  momentarily  lauiked  in  a  purpose  haid 
to  resolve  and  harder  to  carry  out,  Sidney 
Latimer  went  upstairs  to  Ids  mother's  room. 
If  tlic  evil  day  must  come,  the  sooner  it  wiis 
over  the  better.  Sidney,  Jike  most  men, 
liked  the  bad  quarter-of-an-hour  to  be  the 
next  one.  So  he  took  the  oak  stairs  three  at 
a  time  and  opened  the  door  of  her  room  to 
find  the  old  lady  resting  on  a  chair  with  her 
eyes  closed.  As  he  entered,  she  motioned 
Purslane  away  with  a  weary  air. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Sidney  alone — by 
himself,"  said  Mrs.  Ijatimer. 

PursbuK!  gathered  up  her  scattered 
pi-operties— the  black  satin  bag,  the  bone 
knitting-needles,  the  patchwork,  and  went 
out  mumbling  defiantly  to  herself. 

"Ye  needna  be  that  particular,  mistress, 
as  if  it  hadna  been  me  that  pit  the  first  notion 
o't  into  the  head  of  ye.  I  ken  ye  are  gaun 
to  bid  him  gang  and  speer  the  lass  he  has 
been  granin'  for  this  while— the  verra  lass 
that  yince  on  a  day  (and  no  that  lang  syne, 
either)  ye  miscaa'ed  like  a  tinkler's  messan 
on  the  road  up  the  Cleuch  o'  Pluckamin." 

Sidney,"  said  his  mother,  "  sit  ye  down 
by  me,  there— nearer.  This  bas  been  a 
shock  to  me.  I  am  an  old  woman,  Sidney, 
and,  as  is  natural,  I  would  hke  to  see  you 
married  before — before  " 

"  Mother,"  said  her  son,  with  a  man's 
awkwardness  in  presence  of  a  woman's  tears. 

The  old  lady  dabbed  at  her  eyes  and 
continued  in  a  more  assured  tone. 

"  And  I  have  to-day  seen  Mr.  Balgracie 
of  IJalgriicie.  whom  you  have  known  under 
the  name  of  Gracie.  Mr.  Greg,  of  Frederick 
Street,  sent  me  word  of  his  succession.  I 
have  been  to-day  over  at  the  Gairie  Cottage 
to  give  them  the  news.  There  is  no  room 
for  mistake.  The  estate  of  Balgracie  is  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  McKnight  and  McMath, 
of  Parliament  Close,  the  Writers  to  the 
Signet.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  heir- 
ship at  all.  Owing  to ^eme  family  quarrel, 
into  which  I  diclP3!Rrt,b5tka£)©Sl^to  enter,  ' 
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Mr.  Donald  Balgracie  has  thought  fit,  up  to 
the  present,  to  conceal  his  whereabouts  from 
his  relatives,  and  now  he  is,  without  a  doubt, 
left  heir  to  all  the  family  property  and 

estates/' 

Sidney  Latiiiiei'  stood  still  aud  collected,  a 
little  cold,  as  is  apt  to  be  a  younjj  man's 
way  with  a  too  fond  mother.  Mrs.  Latimer 
had  aecnstomed  herself  to  be  the  suppliant, 
whether  it  were  a  question  of  whom  he 
should  marry  or  whether  he  should  put  on 
his  heavier  greatcoat. 

"  And  is  it  because  you  would  like  me  to 
marry  an  heiress  that  you  tell  me  this  ?  "  he 
asked  of  his  mother. 

"Ay,  Sidney,  and  what  'for  no?"  said 
Mrs.  Latimer,  suddenly  reviving  and  relaxing 
her  attempt  at  semi-legal  phrase.  "I  have 
never  seen  folk  less  fond  the  one  of  the 
other  because  there  was  a  cow  or  two  in  tlie 
byre,  a  horse  in  the  stall,  and  a  snod  pickle 
siller  in  the  bank.  That's  an  auid  woman's 
way  o't,  ladilie.  And  Vm  telling  ye,  I  hae 
seen  the  lass,  and  she  will  mak  ye  a  wife  ye 
need  never  be  ashamed  o',  though  ye  should 
hae  to  gang  afore  the  King,  like  your  cousin 
Threep-ma-Thrapple." 

"  You  did  not  always  think  so,  uiotheT," 
said  the  yonng  Laird  ;  "  nor  would  you  now, 
but  for  tile  property." 

The  words  were  hard,  but  Sidney  Latimer 
smiled  as  he  said  them,  and  at  the  smile  his 
mother  was  f(lad,  as  always.  She  rose  and 
threw  lier  arms  about  his  neck,  believing 
that  she  liad  carried  her  point. 

"  Well,  mother,  I  will  go  and  see  Miss — 
Miss  Balgracie,"  said.  Sidney.  The  new  name 
came  not  a  littJe  awkwardly. 

"  Oh,  my  Sidney  1  "  cried  the  old  lady, 
kissing  him  fervently,  "you  have  aye  been 
a  comfort  to  your  mother.  You  are  the  best 
of  sons.  And  oh  !  if  ye  bide  late,  be  snre  to 
take  a  pistol,  for  the  country  is  no  canny. 
And  mind  and  turn  up  the  collar  o'  your 
coat.  There's  a  mist  that  lies  alang  the 
river-edge  that  is  no  kindly  for  young  folk's 
throats.  And  ye  ken  ye  hae  aye  had  a 
weakness  there,  Sidney,  ever  since  that  daft 
auld  Purelane  let  ye  get  your  feet  wat  in 
the  Lowran  burn  at  the  age  of  sis." 

*  *  »  *  * 

As  Sidney  Latimer  walked  along  the  path 
by  the  waterside,  and  crossed  the  little 
bridge,  he  thought  upon  the  wonderful 
changes  which  these  months  had  brought 
to  Lowran.  He  could  not  yet  conceive  of 
Adora  except  as  the  mislJ'css  of  the  little 
school,  the  dainty  spiuuer  ab  the  wheel,  the 


light-footed  girl  who  went  and  came  on  the 
floor  of  the  little  flagged  kitchen  where  he 
had  spent  his  happiest  hours.    He  wished 

rather  that  she  had  been  there  still,  and  that 
instead  of  ^oing  through  his  own  policies, 
he  liad  been  on  his  way  to  that  scboolhouse 
which  now  turned  so  cold  and  reprotichful 
a  shoulder  upon  him  every  time  be  passed  it. 
For  the  sight  of  Baillie  of  Ilardhilis' nominee 
sitting  smoking  his  pipe  in  Donald  Oracle's 
seat  was  enough  to  send  the  young  man 
home  fiist  as  his  mare  could  gallop. 

When  Sidney  entered  the  cottage  of  Aline, 
he  was  astonished  at  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  Dominie.  Instead  of  an 
old  worn  man  sitting  drowsily  over  a  book 
in  the  armchair,  he  found  a  man  apparently 
younger  by  ten  or  fifteen  years,  who  bowed 
to  the  Laird  of  Lowran  with  a  courtly  air 
and  offered  his  hand  as  to  an  equal. 

"  It  is  good  of  you  to  call  upon  us  so 
promptly,"  he  said.  "  We  are  remaining  here 
forafewdays,  in  themeantime— my  daughter 
and  I.  AVe  think  it  is  best,  and  the  good 
woman,  our  hostess,  has  been  exceedingly 
kind.  But,  of  course,  after  so  long  time,  I 
am  anxious  to  be  at  work.  I  have  not  even 
seen  the  old  place  for  years.  And  as  my 
late  brother  has  also  passed  most  of  his  life 
away  from  home,  I  fear  I  may  find  it  sadly 
neglected." 

At  this  point  Sidney  made  a  polite  inquiry. 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  daughter  is  in  the  next 
room,"  said  the  Dominie.  "  There  is  so  much 
to  be  attended  to— so  many  things  that  need 
to  be  done  in  making  ready  for  so  important 
a  change  hi  our  circumstances.  I  have  bad 
some  vague  thoughts  of  taking  up  again  my 
work  in  the  Church.  I  hear  that  one  of  the 
parishes  of  which  I  am  patron  is  likely  to  be 
vacant  shortly.  You  are  aware  I  was  bred 
to  the  Church,  sir.  But  I  fear  that  my 
duties  in  conueciion  with  my  estates  may 
prevent  so  desirable  ;ui  ai'rangemeiit  and  one 
so  agreeable  to  my  studious  habits." 

He  turned  and  looked  towards  the  inner 
room. 

"  Adora ! " 

The  girl  came  in  at  that  moment  from  her 
spinning,  over  her  arm  a  long  "rowan"  of 
wool,  in  her  hand  a  "pirn  "  filled  with  yarn. 
At  sight  of  this  last  her  father  cried  out  in 
reprobation  of  her  conduct. 

"  Pray  think  what  you  owe  to  your  posi- 
tion," he  said,  "  and  who  has  come  to  visit 
you  !  If  you  have  no  pride  for  yourself, 
consider  your  father." 

Adora  smiled— her ;,o^7@i^i)^lffl*m  yet 
gentle,  in  which,  however,  lingCTed  a  trace 
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of  tliat  self-confidence  which  atill  withheld 
from  her  the  full  heritage  of  woniauhood, 

"  Father,"  she  answered,  smiling,  not  at 
tlie  Dominie,  but  at  the  young  man,  "Mr. 
Latimer  has  seen  me  spinning  before.  He 
is  in  good  health.  He  can  hear  it  just  once 
more." 

"  But,"  argued  her  father  a  little  irritably, 
"  circumstances  have  cliauged.  We  will 
repay  this  good  woman  in  some  more 
practical  fashion.   It  is  not  beseeming  " 

Adora,  who  held  the  Fifth  Commandment 
in  so  much  hon(«ir  in  the  spirit  that  she 
could  afford  to  treat  the  letter  of  it  a  little 
loosely,  interrupted  by  laying  the  filled 
"  pirn  "  down  on  her  father's  knees. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  be  good  and  hold 
that  till  I  have  time  to  shake  hands  witJh 
Mr.  Lathner.  There  are,  I  warrant,  few 
coate-of-arms  as  old  as  the  distaff." 

And  she  hummed  the  old  Jack  Oade 
distich : 

"  When  Adam,  dthtd  and  Eve  span, 
Who  wan  then  the  gentleman  f 

"Ah,  young  folk — young  folk  I"  said  her 
father,  suddenly  tempering  bis  dignity  as  if 
a  pleasanter  thought  had  crossed  liis  mind. 
"  it  is  indeed  not  fitting  that  the  old  should 
meddle  overmuch  with  your  matters.  I  see 
— see.  I  will  e'en  take  a  walk  up  the 
loaning  and  call  upon  mine  host  Adam — a 
good  worthy  man  and  one  whom  I  shall 
willingly  recognise  for  his  past  kindnesses — 
an  honest  fellow,  Adam — yes,  a  most 
deserving  man." 

The  Dominie  went  out  with  a  certain 
swagger  of  gait  to  which  he  had  long  been 
a  stranger,  and  Adora  and  Sidney  Ijatimer 
remained  alone  together. 

But  there  was  no  embarrassment  on  either 
side.  For  tlie  conscience  of  Sidney  Latimer 
was  clear.  He  had  come  there  for  a  purpose 
wliich  he  meant  to  carry  out.  And  as  for 
Adora,  she  was  able  (or  tiiought  she  was)  to 
let  her  intellect  direct  her  afEairs  of  the 
heart. . 

"I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Mks 
Bal  " 

"Better- say  *  Adora,'"  said  the  girl, 
smiling  ;  *'  it  did  no  harm  before,  and  it  will 

not  now." 

"  No,"  said  Sidwey  a  Httle  bitterly ;  "  it 
did  no  harm.  But  now  I  have  come  to 
undo  a  wi-ong.  Up  till  to-day  I  had  believed 
Roy  McCuUoch  guilty,  at  least  in  part,  of 
causing  the  death  of  Alexander  Ewan.  It 
has  now  been  proved  that  my  suspicions 
were  absolutely  groundless." 

"  You  believed  thatj  when  you  came  back 


from  Spain  to  save  him  from  the  gallows  ?  " 
Adora's  voice  was  a  little  tremulous  with 

surprise. 

Hidney  nodded,  colouring  slightly.  He 
thought  she  was  angry.  But  Adora  went 
over  to  liim  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  sleeve. 

"  You  are  a  better  man  than  I  knew  of," 
she  said  ;  "  and — I  thought  you  a  very  good 
man." 

"  I  did  not  want  to  come  back,"  said 
Sidney  awkwardly  ;  "  you  made  me  !  " 

"Better  and  better,"  said  Adora.  "If 
you  will  not  give  yourself  credit  for  it,  I 
will.  I  declare  if  it  were  not  that  men 
misunderstand  these  things,  I  would  kiss 
you." 

"Ah,  Adora  !"  said  Latimer,  "this  time 
you  are  indeed  cruel !  " 

"  Am  I  ?  "  said  the  girl.  "  I  am  sorry. 
I  meant  to  be  kmd.    I  did  not  know." 

"You  say  you  would  kiss  me,"  continued 
Sidney  Latimer ;  "  but  it  would  be  no  more 
to  you  than  if  you  patted  lioy  McCuUoch's 
coDie  and  called  him  '  Good  dog  I ' " 

Adora  laughed. 

"  I  hardly  thought  men  cared  for  these 
things,"  she  said  ;  "  but  it  seems  that  they 
never  know  when  they  are  well  off." 

"  How  can  I  care  when  you  mean  to  give 
all  the  substance  to  somebody  else  ? "  said 
Latimer  fiercely.  "  I  was  never  one  to  care 
for  last  year's  roses  pressed  in  cardboard." 

'*  There,  again,"  said  Adora,  "  we  have 
come  to  our  old  gate  with  the  five  bars. 
You  are  always  expecting  something  of  me 
which  I  cannot  give  you  " 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  yours  to  give  ?  "  inter- 
rupted the  young  man  jealously  and  bitterly. 

"  Perhaps  ! "  said  Adora,  speaking  with 
the  utmost  quietness. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  Sidney  in- 
stantly. "  1  had  not  meant  to  hurt  you, 
only  to  be  fair  to — to  everyone.  I  had 
supposed  that  this  might  make  some  diifer- 
ence — in  your  fe^nigs,  I  mean." 

"  Precise  your  meaning,"  said  Adora, 
calmly  biting  a  thread. 

"  Well,"  said  Latimer,  hesitating  for 
words,  "  if  you  are  heiress  to  a  property,  you 
cannot  very  well  shut  me  out  of  your  house 
and  company  on  the  old  excuse,  can  you  ? 
or  forbid  me  the  door,  as  you  did  at  the 
schoolheuse  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Adora.  "  For  one  thing,  your 
temper  is  better  than  it  was.  You  are  more 
master  of  yourself." 

Sidney  Latimer  sighed^d  looli^d  out  of 
the  window.       Hosted  by  VjOOg  [C 

"  The  comfort  is  a  little  wintry,"  he  said 
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ruefully.  "  My  mother's  also  has  altpered — ^to 
this  extent,  that  she  sent  me  here  to  ask  you 
a  question.    May  I  ?  " 

A  faint  flush  of  rose  flickered  up  into  the 

girl's  face.  She  looked  quickly  at  the  door 
&S,  if  she  expected  an  interruption,  or  perhaps 
hoped  for  one  that  (iid  not  come. 

"  I  think  I  would  not.  ask  that  question  if 
I  were  you,"  she  said  very  softly. 

At  which,  without  another  word,  Sidney 
Latimer  got  np  and  went  qnickly  out  without 
saying  "  Good-bye  "  or  even  looking  at  her. 

The  girl  stood  at  the  little  window  watching 
him  go  down  the  road,  her  eyes  veiy  deep 
and  full  of  sadness. 

"  I  wonder  why  they  all  want  thai — why 
nothing  less  will  satisfy  a  man  than  that  yon 
should  marry  him  ?  "  she  complained.  "  We 
conld  have  been  sncli  good  friends,  Sidney 
Latimer  and  I.  Bdt  tlicn  only  the  wisest 
men,  they  say,  care  for  a  woman's  friendship, 
and  /  have  not  met  with  any  very  toise  men 
yetr 

Adora  did  not  know  that  a  woman  must 
have  trespassed  some  considerable  way  into 
her  fifth  decade  before  she  can  venture  upon 
choosing  a  man  to  make  a  friend  of. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

QtTBSTTONS  TO  ASK. 

Yet  another  summer  twilight  settled  down 
upon  Lowran  and  the  moorland  places  we 
know  so  well.  It  looked  upon  the  plain 
Scots  towel's  of  Lowran  Great  House,  rude 
and  staunch,  crow-stepped  and  overarched 
by  immemorial  beeches,  among  which  the 
rooks  were  drifting  black  and  "crawiug" 
hoarsely  in  the  face  of  the  sunset.  Then  a 
little  farther,  and  lo  !  the  same  groups,  to 
all  appearance  as  of  yore,  were  at  gossip  about 
the  bridge-end,  while  within  the  smithy 
"  Gting-a-darig !  cling-a-clang ! the  sweet  far- 
off  sound  of  the  twin  hammers,  came  to  your 
ears.  That  was  EbieCargeii  and  his 'prentice 
at  it— not  too  hardly,  for  it  was  the  deadest 
summer  season,  and  work  not  plentiful. 
Opposite  there  was  the  new  bouse  which 
Captain  Sinclair  had  been  building,  to  the 
unmeasured  astonishment  of  Lowran— a  flag- 
staff, white-pebbled  paths,  rustic  seats,  and 
the  figurehead  of  Fortune's  Queen,  retired 
from  service  when  that  good  ship  was  reiiLted . 
The  latter  was  considered  indecent  by  the 
villagers,  because  scarcity  of  wood,  more  than 
any  feeling  for  realism,  had  prevented  the 
artist  from  doing  more  than  merely  indicating 
the  queenly  drapery. 


Over  the  hill  frowned  the  gloomy  brows 
of  the  moor,  looking  somewhat  savagely  down 
upon  the  bein  and  comfortable  dwellings  of 
Gairie  farm-town,  together  with  the  little 

flower-fringed,  rose-bowered  cottage  where 
dwelt  Aline  of  the  Silver  Braids,  at  its  gate. 

As  Adora  looked  out  of  the  open  window, 
slie  could  see  the  Olencli  of  Pluckamin,  a  deep 
blue  gorge  trenched  through  the  foot-iiills 
right  into  the  brown  scarp  of  the  moorlands. 

The  sunlight  was  still  omnipresent  up 
there,  yellow  on  the  last  year's  bent,  rose-red 
on  the  lirst  gorgeous  burst  of  the  ling.  A 
certain  far-oif  purple-black,  cut  across  by  a 
grey  line  of  stone  dyke,  indicated  the  situation 
of  the  Marches  of  Bambarroch.  Away  to 
the  right,  and  only  to  be  seen  by  leaning 
your  head  close  to  that  part  of  the  window- 
sill  at  which  Adora  was  sitting,  stretched  the 
wild  braes  of  tlic  Upper  Airie,  where  in  a 
certain  shieling  one  Roy  McOuUoch  was 
abiding. 

A  peculiar  sadness  descended  upon  the 
girl's  heart.  The  much-desired  letter  had 
come  from  M^srs.  McKnight  and  McMath, 
and  the  Dominie  had  hastened  to  forward 
the  necessary  proofs  of  his  identity.  Dr. 
Meiklewham  cordially  assisting  him  with 
extracts  from  tiie  archives  of  the  Kirk- 
sessiou,  and  from  the  introductions  which 
liad  been  supplied  to  him  when  Donald 
Balgraeic  came  iirst  to  Lowran. 

But  still  the  girl  could  not  feel  tliat  her 
world  w^as  elsewhere  than  here.  Tiiese  hills 
and  valleys  meant  the  world  to  her.  In  ill 
repute  and  in  good  repute  she  had  clung  to 
them.  Balgracie  itself  was  to  her  no  more 
than  a  name.  Could  she  be  transplanted  ? 
Her  heart  shrank  aflfrayed  from  the  thouglit. 

Yet,  for  the  moment  at  least,  residence 
was  by  no  means  to  be  desired  in  the  parish 
of  Lowran.  The  mystery  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  Ewau,  the  strange  Unknown 
Thing  which  she  had  glimpsed  once  by 
the  Marches  of  Lowiun— yes,  up  yonder, 
between  her  and  the  lonely  shieling  of  Roy 
McCulloch.  Her  heart  gave  a  curious 
throb  at  the  identification. 

"  Ah  !  but,"  she  reassured  herself,  "  he  is 
strong  enough  to  overcome  any  dozen  men." 

But  was  this  indeed  a  man — this  Thing 
which  fled  like  a  hunted  shadow,  that  stabbed 
from  underneath  at  the  wholly  innocent, 
that  laid  the  fear  of  midnight  assassination 
upon  an  entire  parish  ? 

As  Adora  sat  at  the  window,  she  could 
hear  !ier  father  restlessly  pacing  up  and 
down  the  "  ben  "  roomi^oing  over  and  over 
in  his  mind  tl|i^5^i|^«^4t)^^fClie  would 
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do  when  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the 

estates  of  his  ancestors.  For  in  his  own 
niind  he  wiis  ouce  mure  the  young  and 
handsome  Dondd  Balgracie,  home  for  the 
college  vacations,  and  not  too  disdainful  of 
the  common  orders  to  allow  liimself  to  be 
spoilt  by  the  pretty  dairymaids  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

With  the  darkening  of  the  night  the 
moon  began  to  show  through  the  rippled 
clouds.  From  a  duU  lead,  the  colour  of 
ashes,  she  became  like  molten  silver.  But 
the  clouds  lay  across  her  in  great  slow- 
moving  waves,  and  *t  was  not  often  that  the 
inoonliglit  shone  clear.  In  the  west,  since 
the  sun  went  down,  a  storm  had  been 
brewing. 

Adora,  sitting  thus  and  gazing  out  of  the 
window,  was  vaguely  reassured  by  tlie  sight 
of  the  dumb  boy,  motionless  on  a  little  knoll 
behind  the  house  which  overlooked  the  loch. 
Daid's  ways  had  grown  more  than  ever 
strange  and  uncertain.  Sometimes  he  would 
disappear  for-  an  entire  week,  not  even 
coming  to  the  farm  for  his  morning  porridge, 
and  leaving  the  curds  and  whey  from  good 
Adam's  dairy,  to  be  found  untouched  in  the 
morning  on  the  flat  stone  at  the  gable-end, 
where  Mistress  McQuhirr  had  set  them  the 
night  before. 

-4s  Adova  looked,  the  quick  eye  of  the 
"Dumbie"  detected  her.  He  waved  a  beckon- 
ing hand,  which  meant  that  she  was  to  come 
and  meet  him.  She  went  promptly,  her 
first  thought  being  that  perhaps  the  lad  was 
hungry.  But  when  she  put  the  question  to 
him,  Daid  shook  his  head  in  emphatic 
negation  and  made  signs  for  a  pencil  and 
paper. 

This  was  the  message  he  wrote — 

"  Heh  coming  to  see  ye  the  nicM." 

And  he  pointed  upwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  Shiel  of  the  Upper  Ah'ie.  Across  the 
loch  from  where  they  stood,  and  in  the  direct 
line  between  them  and  Roy's  dwelling-place, 
appeared,  darkly  oniinous,  the  purple  hollow 
of  the  Marches  of  Barnbarroch. 

Daid  caught  the  girl's  anxious  look  and 
swiftly  added  a  few  words  to  the  message — 

*'  Dhiina  he  feared.    Daid's  watching  !  " 

And  again  he  waved  his  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  Shiel. 

li:  *  *  *  * 

Almost  as  mysterious  as  the  movements  of 
Daid  tiie  Deil  must  have  seemed,  to  any 
outsider,  those  of  Strong  Mac  since  the  day 
of  his  liberation.  As  he  looked  out  at  eve 
and  morn  from  the  open  door  of  the  little 
Shiel  of  the  Upper  Airie,  he  somehow  knew 


that  at  last  the  end  was  not  far  off.  True, 
he  could  not  tell  how.    For  with  all  the 

strong  slow  persistence  of  a  nature  com- 
pounded of  love,  generosity,  and  the  capacity 
of  snft'eiitig,  Eoy  McCulloch  lacked  Adora's 
quick  and  fhishing  analysis.  Slie  dai^lied  at 
truth  and  grasped  it,  whei-e  he  only  plodded 
along  looking  for  it.  He  would  get  there 
just  the  same,  doubtless,  but  not  so  fast. 
When  they  used  to  be  together  in  school, 
Adora  was  a  perpetual  wonder  to  him, 
finding  the  answer  to  an  arithmetical  or 
mathematical  problem  by  some  half-intuitive 
process  of  her  own,  often  before  he  had  even 
set  down  on  his  slate  the  elements  of  the 
question  for  solution. 

But  one  day  Roy  met  his  fatlicr,  and  the 
ex-smuggler  had  news  for  his  son  which 
would  take  him  down  to  the  white  cot  by 
the  side  of  the  lilied  waters  of  Lowran 
Loch. 

"  I  bid  you  not  to  believe  it,"  Sharon  said, 
speaking  as  slowly,  but  far  less  grimly,  than 
had  been  his  wont,  "but  the  talk  of  the 
farm-town  is — and  I'll  wager  of  the  village 
also — that  Donald  Gracie  is  left  heir  to  a 
great  property,  greater  than  Lowran,  or 
Barnbarroch,  or  Glenkells — than  all  three 
put  together,  indeed.  So,  at  least,  runs  the 
tale." 

"  And  what  has  the  death  of  Jonathan 
(Jrier  to  do  with  that?"  Roy  asked  his 
father. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you," 
responded  Sharon.  "Those  who  ken  least  say 
most.  Some  would  have  it  that  as  long  as 
Jonathan  lived,  the  Lady  of  Lowran  was 

sworn  not  to  reveal  the  secret ;  some  that 
Jonathan  wiis  paid  to  remain  in  Lowran,  to 
watch  the  Dominie  and  keep  him  from  going 
back  to  his  own  place  and  his  own  people,  on 
account  of  bis  failing,  they  say." 

Eoy  cared  nothing  for  the  inverisimilitude 
of  the  tale.  But  the  suggestion  in  the  last 
words  somehow  stung  him  to  the  heart.  He 
did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  nor  did  he  ask 
any  more  questions.  Father  and  son  stood 
on  the  rose-purple  plain,  both  of  them  waist- 
deep  in  ling,  and  looked  different  ways. 
Each  was  deep  in  bis  own  thoughts. 

"  Then  do  you  think  Donald  Gracie  will 
go  away  from  Lowran  now  to  his  own  place 
and  bis  own  people  ? "  the  younger  asked  at 
last  of  the  elder. 

"  You  mean  big  daughter,"  said  his 
father  softly  and  stilly. 

"  I  mean  his  daughter,"  Eoy  answered  as 
quietly.  ^  . 

"  That  you  hadstdaayiKJ^iMiesee  for 
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yourser."  His  father's  retort  came  like  a 
whip-lash. 

"  I  will.  Good  day,"  answered  the  young 
man. 

"  Good  day  to  you."  " 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  DOMINIE  ASSERTS  HIMSELF, 

And  it  was  this  brief  interview  with  his 
father  which  brought  Roy  over  the  moors 
in  the  still  time  of  the  late  afternoon,  when 

tlie  shadows  were  already  lengtltening,  when 
all  that  the  sun  shone  npou  tlirough  tiie 
level  bars  of  tiie  cloud-grid  shone  warm  like 
yellow  ochre,  and  all  on  which  lie  did  not 
shine  was  almost  as  deep  blue  as  the  sea 
under  a  north  wind.  This  flat  upland 
country,  cross-barred  alternately  blue  and 
yellow,  lay  before  Mac  as  he  started  out. 
From  horizon  to  horizon  all  was  mystic  and 
solemn.  Turning  at  the  gate,  he  ordered 
his  dogs  back,  and  they  went  with  their  tails 
between  their  legs,  but  without  surprise, 
because  they  knew  well  that  Roy  never  took 
them  with  him  on  his  night  travels. 

With  the  caution  which  had  become  an 
instinct  with  him  of  late,  he  looked  this  way 
and  that.  His  eye  surveyed  Adam's  flocks 
feeding  peacefully  on  the  Airie  hill  behind 
him.  These  were  his  care,  and  he  had  been 
among  them  that  morning.  For  the  first 
time  since  he  had  been  there,  one  was 
missing,  and  he  had  failed  to  find  it  in 
spite  of  his  strictest  search.  But  now,  as 
he  went  striding  down  towards  the  Marches 
of  Barnbarrocli,  a  buzzard  rose  from  a  little 
rift  in  the  moorland,  where  the  runnel  of  a 
dry  winter  burn  cut  sharply  underground 
and  made  a  trap  for  unwary  ankles.  The 
bird  vented  a  scream  of  anger  at  being 
disturbed,  and  Strong  Mac,  pnsliiug  away 
the  earth  and  dried  grass  with  liis  foot,  and 
turning  back  the  heathei-,  found  the  fleece 
and  part  of  the  carcass  of  a  freshly  killed 
sheep — indeed,  the  very  ewe  he  had  missed 
off  the  hill  that  morning.  For  on  the  fell 
of  the  neck,  in  the  place  where  Roy  knew 
where  to  look,  was  the  keel-mark  plain  to  be 
seen  ;  and  on  the  car  Adam  McQuhirr's  own 
sign  manual,  known  all  the  way  from  Cairn 
Edward  to  Drumfern. 

When  Roy  had  examined  the  throat  of 
the  animal  'more  carefully,  he  saw  that  the 
sheep,  instead  of  being  killed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  had  been  struck  at  from  beneath,  just 
as  Sidney  Latimer's  horse  had  been,  near 
this  very  spot  on  which,  he  stood.    With  a 


horse  it  ivas  easy,  but  what  sort  of  being 
could  strike  a  slicep  from  underneath  ? 

With  a  sudden  angry  indrawing  of  breath. 
Roy  raised  himself  to  his  full  lieight  and 
looked  abroad.  The  pesiceful  face  of  this 
moorland  still  concealed  that  deadly  and 
treacherous  creeping  Thing  which  he  had 
seen  by  tite  Biiu  Loch.  While  it  lived,  nor 
man  nor  lieast  was  safe.  Lurking  in  some 
covered  moss-hag,  which  a  sheep  must  cross 
with  its  short  bounding  leap,  clicking  its 
black  trotters  together,  which  a  horse  must 
take  in  following  the  bridle-path,  and  a  man 
must  step  over,  striding  across  the  waste. 
Death  lay  waiting. 

Sandy  Ewan's  murderer,  Jonathan  Grier's 
assailant,  llic  Hei'ce  torturer  of  children,  the 
st^ibbor  ol'  hoi'ses,  the  sheep-slayer,  the  evil 
Thing  for  whose  misdeeds  he  himself  had 
twice  gone  to  gaol  and  even  now  underlay 
a  certain  amount  of  suspicion.  Ah  !  let  but 
the  hand  of  the  strong  man  descend  on  the 
lurking  devil,  there  would  be  no  mercy — 
assuredly  none ! 

Cnrioimly  enough  (and  the  cii-cumstance 
is  diagnostic),  Roy  McCulloch  felt  more 
anger  at  the  sight  of  his  slain  ewe  lying 
there  under  the  heather  tangles,  its  innocent 
blood  staining  the  dank  black  peat,  than  for 
his  own  two  iniprisonnients  and  the  risks  he 
himself  had  run,  even  that  of  the  hanguian's 
cord.  His  life  was  his  own.  The  ewe  be- 
longed to  another,  and  he  was  the  man 
responsible. 

So  there  on  that  spot  Strong  Mac  swore 
anew  his  oath,  and  that  with  a  fresh  fervour. 
And  all  the  while  there  was  in  his  body  the 
luieasy  sensation  of  being  watched — the 
feeling  that  comes  from  sympathy  witli  the 
hunted  creatures,  that  carry  their  little 
innocent  lives,  as  it  were,  at  the  knife's 
point  all  their  days.  On  the  moorland  that 
day  there  were  no  birds,  no  curlews  or  snipes 
whimpering  and  bleating — no  peewits  turn- 
ing clamorous  somersaults  over  the  lieather. 
Only  very  afar  off  the  buzzai-d  hung,  at 
intervals  uttering  his  shrill  cry,  a  speck 
against  the  blue,  waiting  for  Ruy's  departure. 
One  of  the  ewe's  eyes,  gouged  out,  but  still 
uiiconsumed,  told  what  it  was  he  was  waiting 
to  descend  upon  with  the  noiseless  flight  of 
his  kind. 

So  with  that  habit  of  gentle  pity  which 
had  grown  up  iii  his  great  true  soul,  Roy 
covered  the  little  piteous  orb  deep  in  the 
moss-hag.  The  bird  of  prey  should  not 
have  that,  at  least,  even  though  the  unknown 
beast  of  prey  had  all  the  rest.  And  at  the 
thought  Roy  swore^iniOOglC 
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The  Marches  of  Barnbarroch  also  were 

quiet.    There  was  nothing  moving  anywhere 

about  as  Roy  passed  through.    Only  the 

embers  of  a  fire,  which  had  slightly  blackened 

the  dyke,  told  of  any  past  human  presence. 

Roy  wondered  if  by  chance  his  dead  ewe 

had  been  cooked  thefe.    Ko,  he  decided 

innned lately.     Those  who  made  that  fire 

were  most  likely  tinkers,  and  tinkers,  too, 

from  a  distance,  for  there  was   not  one 

belonging  to  the  countryside  that  would 

dare  to  camp  near  the  evil-reputed  Marchai 

of  Barnbarroch.  *" 

*  *  *  «  # 

'*  I  expected  you,"  said  Adora,  smiling 
with  a  satisfied  air  as  Roy  came  nearer.  I 
kuew  you  were  coming.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  you." 

The  girl  was  outwardly  calm,  but,  all 
unknown  to  herself,  she  had  a  little  red  spot 
on  each  cheek,  high  up,  where  the  national 
cheek-bones  might  have  showed,  but  did 
not.  She  was  sitthig  on  the  knoll  command- 
ing the  loch,  the  same  that  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  had  been  Daid's  look-out  tower. 

Roy  looked  surprised  at  Adora's  greeting, 
but  he  knew  enough  not  to  feel  flattered  or 
to  extract  the  con3ort  out  of  her  confessiou 
which  another  man  would  assuredly  have 
done.  Both  be  and  Sidney  Latimer  began 
to  understand  Adora  by  this  time.  Or,  at 
least,  they  comprehended  as  much  as  Adora 
had  permitted  them  to  know,  which  was 
altogether  another  thing. 

"You  saw  me  come  down  the  cleuchside?" 
he  said  simply.  "  I  had  lost  a  ewe  on  the 
hill,  and  I  came  that  way  to  look  for  her." 

"  I  liad  hoped  that  you  were  coming  to  see 
mSf  Roy,"  said  the  girl.  "  Surely  it  is  time. 
Are  you  and  I  to  be  friends  no  longer  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Roy  McCulloch.  "That  is, 
not  if  that  which  I  have  heard  is  true." 

The  girl  drew  a  little  sharp  breath.  She 
thought  he  meant  that  he  had  heard  of 
Sidney  Latimer's  visit  and  guessed  at  his 
proposal.  She  did  not  want  to  quarrel  with 
Roy  a  second  time  on  account  of  Sidney 
Latimer.  She  had  not  the  self-sufficiency 
she  used  to  have,  somehow.  Formerly  she 
cared  nothing  for  a  quarrel  with  any  on  the 
eaith.  She  gave  sharp  words  in  plenty,  and 
in  spite  of  them  lost  no  friends.  It  was  only 
Adora's  way.  "WTien  she  meant  to  quarrel, 
she  always  dressed  as  prettily  as  she  could 
and  looked  her  best.  For  she  knew  that 
this  is  truth,  as  revealed  to  the  Wise  Man, 
the  Man  of  the  Many  Experiences  :  "  Always 
put  on  your  wedding  ganuent  when  you  ate 
going  to  quarrel  with  anyone.    Sit  in  your 


chair  of  state,  and  summon  the  culprit  befoi-e 
you.  Tt  is  good  to  take  every  advantage 
you  ttin." 

But  circumstances  had  compelled  Adora 
to  test  her  friends.  She  had  proved  them 
in  the  furnace,  and  some  had  gone  up  with 
the  hay  and  the  stubble  in  fire  and  smoke, 

while  a  few,  a  very  few,  had  come  forth  like 
gold.  And  of  these  the  chief  were  Roy  and 
Sidney  and  Aline.  So,  mindful  of  this,  the 
girl  was  far  from  being  as  off-hand  in  her 
speech  as  formerly. 

Roy  sat  down  beside  Adora  without  being 
asked.  The  moors  spread  away  behind  them 
by  the  thousand  acres.  There  were  miles  on 
miles  of  grey  granite  boulder,  rounded  and 
weather-worn,  with  razor-edged  outcrops  of 
slaty  Silurian  showing  here  and  there  like 
sharks'  fins  above  the  moor.  Heather,  too, 
and  yellow  conch-grass  :  room  a-pieniy  to 
sit  dt)wn.  So,  beside  Adora,  Roy  sat  down 
and  characteristically  said  nothing  for  a 
while.  At  any  time  Roy's  words  were  few 
and  well  ordered.  But  for  all  that,  he  did 
not  abandon  the  subject. 

"No,"  he  said  at  last  very  deliberately, 
"  I  cannot  be  your  friend  if  that  which  I 
hear  is  true — that  you  are  to  be  a  great  and 
rich  woman— that  your  father  is  leaving 
Galloway  to  tak"  jossession  of  his  estate.  I 
love  you,  Adora. !  Better  than  I  myself, 
better  than  any  in  the  world  ;  you  know 
how  much.  You  have  always  known."  (He 
went  on  more  steadily  now.)  "  Perhaps 
that  is  why  you  have  cared  so  little.  Because 
it  has  always  been  so — will  always  be  so." 

"  Have  I  cared  little  " 

The  question  took  Roy  a  httle  by  surprise ; 
nevertheless  he  proceeded. 

"  Yes,  you  have  cared  little.  I  have  never 
expected  you  to  care  much.  I  knew  better 
than  that.  But  you  will  see  why  I  cannot 
be  a  rich  woman's  friend.  It  is  not  that  I 
am  poor,  or  that  I  think  that  the  wealth  of 
a  princess  would  cliange  you.  Again  I  say, 
I  know  you  better,  Adora.  But  ever  since 
you  could  walk,  and  you  used  to  run  about 
with  your  hand  in  mine,  one  thought  has 
been  in  my  Iieai't.  When  we  were  together 
at  school,  I  said  as  often  as  I  looked  at  you : 
— '  /  will  call  that  girl  mine  before  I  die !  ^ 
Now  I  know  that  to  be  impossible.  Of  late 
I  have  hardly  hoped  at  all,  but  I  have  loved 
you  more  than  ever — as— as  a  man  loves. 
But  now — there  are  others  worthier  than  X 
— others  who  will  be  in  your  own  position — 
who  will  not  make  you  ashamed  of  a  plain 
country-bred  man  whose  only  merit  is  that 
he  loves  you  and  that  he  has  never  thought 
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of  any  other  woman  all  the  days  of  his  life 
— nor  will  uQtii  he  dies  !  " 

Strong  Mac  ceased.  He  had  shown  his 
strength.  He  had  hardly  ever  made  so  long 
a  speech  in  his  life;  and  as  he  was  speaking, 
Adoi'a  was  astonished  to  feel  her  heart  beating 
violently.  She  tried  to  answer  in  the  ancient 
manner' of  Adora  of  the  Spinning  Wheel,  the 
maiden  of  the  sclioolhouse ;  but  ere  a  word 
was  uttered,  something  took  her  suddenly  and 
violently  by  the  throat. 

"  I  thank  yoH|"  she  managed  to  get  the 
words  out  at  last.  "  You  are  good  to  care 
about  me.  It  is  true — all  true — you  do 
love  me— I  know  it !  And  I  am  glad — 
but — -  " 

Roy  rose  promptly  at  the  word. 

"  In  love  like  mine  there  are  no  '  bnta '  ! " 
he  said. 

"Roy,  do  not  go,"  said  tiic  girl.  ""Wait 
— let  me  think.  1.  want  to  keep  you— as  my 
frimd.  1  do  not  want  you  to  go.  Money 
will  make  no  difference— nor  position  ^" 

"No,  Adora,"  said  Roy;  "go  I  must.  I 
!iad  better  not  see  you  again  if  you  cannot 
be  more  than  a  friend,  if  you  cannot  be  a 
poor  man's  wife.  You  know  what  the 
House  of  Muir  is.  If  you  cannot  be  the 
wife  of  a  man  with  a  stain  on,  his  name,  then 
T,  Roy  McCnlloch,  can  do  without  friends. 
Do  not  fear  for  nie.  J  am  not  afraid  for 
myself — I  will  win  thronirh  !  '* 

'"  Wife— wife  ?  Who  'talks  of  '  wives '  to 
my  daugliter  ? "  said  a  voice  which  made 
them  both  turn  round. 

It  was  the  Dominie,  clothed  in  his  clerical 
suit,  the  straight  wrinkles  still  in  his  black 
coat  of  ancient  ciit,  and  a  ministerial  cravat 
of  ancient  form  twisted  about  his  neck.  He 
held  a  silver-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  which 
he  had  picked  off  the  little  stand  beside 
Aline's  doorway. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Roy, 
"  you  are  the  son  of  a  respectable  man.  I 
had  a  respect  for  your  father  and,  for  a 
time,  also  for  yourself.  I  have  not  forgotten 
our  time  of  sojourn  in  your  domicile.  It 
was  healthy,  I  grant,  and  so  far  comfortable. 
Yon  shall  be  rewarded,  sir,  both  you  and 
your  father,  Mr.  Sharon  McCuUoch.  Do 
not  be  afraid.  But  I  would  beg  you  to 
recall  to  yourself  some  things  which  may 
assist  you  to  remember  our  relative  positions 
— some  things  which  yon  seem  to  be  in 
d anger  of  f orge tti n g.  Fi rst,  that  the 
circumstances  of  oiu'  leaving  House  of  Mnir 
were  exceedingly  unplciisant,  and  for  that, 
much  against  my  will,  i  nmst  hold  you 
responsible.    And  secondly,  it  is  not  for 


the  son  of  a  smuggler,  and  especially  for  a 
man  who  has  been  frequently,  in  prison — 
justly  or  unjustly, .  I  do  not  take  it  upon 
me  to  say— upon  serious  and  even  capital 
charges,  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Miss 
Adora  Balgracie  of  Balgi-acie,  sole  ■  heiress 
of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  and  best  properties 
in  the  tliree  Lothians  !  " 

To  say  that  Adora  was  astonished  at  this 
harangue  is  to  convey  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  girl's  surprise  and  indignation.  The 
Dominie  had  always  been  a  particular  friend 
of  Roy's,  but  tiie  sudden  change  in  his 
circumstances  had  sufficed  to  turn  a  head 
seriously  weakened  by  his  own  past  liabits, 
and  for  the  time  being  he  could  think  or 
speak  about  nothing  but  the  greatness  of 
his  position. 

"  If  it  wcrena  for  tlie  bonny  lass— and 
indeed  she's  as  guid  as  she  is  bonny — -I  wad 
e'en  throw  the  haverin'  auld  idiot  into  the 
loch  !  "  was  how  Adam  looked  at  Llie  matter. 
"  Him  to  come  hectoriu'  and  orderin'  aboot 
the  hoose  as  if  he  were  the  Prince  Regent 
himsel' !  Faith  1  ye  wad  think  the  craitur 
expected  a'  the  kye  in  the  byre  to  get  doon 
on  their  knees  and  do  him  reverence  I  " 

When  she  had  a  little  recovered  from  her 
surprise,  Adora  rose  from  the  little  grey 
rock  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and 
went  up  to  her  father,  who  stood  a  little 
above  them.  The  old  man  was  still 
trembling  with  rage  and  weakness,  his  staff 
shaking  from  side  to  side  as  he  leaned 
upon  it. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  have  you  forgotten  ? 
This  is  Roy — Roy  McCuUoch,  who  took  us 
in  wheu  nobody  else  would.  Do  you  not 
remember  that  we  lived  for  months  at  his 
house  ?  " 

"  He  shall  be  amply  repaid,"  quavered  the 
old  man,  waving  her  away.  "  Did  I  not  say 
it?  Did  I  not  repeat  it?  He  shall  not 
suffer.  If  the  place  of  grieve  at  Balgracie 
be  vacant  shortly,  as  1  have  reason  to  believe, 
it  shall  be  put  at  his  disposal.  Or,  if  he 
will  perfect  liimself  in  mensuration,  and 
apply  liimself  a  little  more  than  (as  I 
remember)  he  used  to  do  at  school,  perhaps 
we  could  find  him  a  place  as  factor — if  not 
on  Balgracie  itself,  at  least  upon  one  of 
the  neighbouring  smaller  estates.  I  shall, 
naturally,  have  a  great  doal  of  influence, 
politically  and  otherwise.  And  it  shall  never 
be  said  of  Donald  Balgracie  that  all  that  he 
can  do  is  not  at  the  service  of  the  humblest 
of  his  frienilfi," 

"I  am  obliged  to |,^^@(Ji^n|ggracie," 
began  Roy  restrainedly,  o 
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Adora  turned  upon  him  in  an  instant, 
prettily  furious. 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !  "  she  said  under  her 
breath.    '*  Let  me  speak  to  niy  father  ! " 

But  the  Dominie  only  elevated  hia  voice 
the  higher,  overpassing  Adora's  protest  in 
order  to  continue  his  harangue  unchecked. 

"  But  pray  remember,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I, 
on  my  part,  must  first  have  a  promise  from 
you.  You  must  promise  mo  never  to 
lireathe  a  word  of  love  or  marriage  to  ray 
daughter.  You  have  in  the  past,  I  admit, 
shown  yourself  not  without  good  feeling, 
and  you  must  surely  see  how  inappropriate, 
how  impossible,  bow  criminal,  indeed,  it  is 
to  presume  to  approach  a  young  lady  so  far 
above  your  rank,  I  ask,  air— nay,  1  demand, 
as  a  father's  right—a  promise  that  you  will 
never  again  address  my  daugliter  on  the 
subject  of  love — never,  by  word  or  implica- 
tion, request  her  to  marry  you.  Sir,  I  await 
your  answer  ! " 

"  I  give  you  that  promise,  sir,"  said  Roy 
instantly  and  firmly,  looking  over  Adora's 
head  as  lie  spoke,  .straight  at  the  old  man, 
who  stood  quavering,  bis  body  bent  over  bis 
staff,  on  which  his  hands  rested.  "I  will 
never  again  ask  your  daughter  to  marry  me. 
I  have  the  honour  of  bidding  you  both  a 
good  evening." 

And  lifting  his  hat  with  a  quiet  suiRcient 
dignity,  and  without  once  looking  at  the 
astonished  girl,  Roy  tuimed  on  his  heel  and 
strode  up  the  hill  towards  the  entrance  of 
the  Cleuch  of  Pluokamin. 

*  «  *  *  * 

It  wiU  haixlly  be  beheved,  but  Adora 
was  weeping.  Her  sobs  choked  her.  Her 
head  refused  to  reason  any  more.  There 
was  nothing  logical  about  her  feelings  as  she 
took  hold  of  her  father's  arm.  He  vas gone. 
Roy  was  gone  from  her  in  anger,  and  she 
would  never  see  him  more. 

But  she  had  to  go  back  with  the  Dominie 
to  the  cottage.  His  fit  of  anger  had 
exhausted  him.  He  needed  attention,  such 
rapid  attention  as  iiis  daughter  could  afford 
to  give  him.  She  laid  him  on  the  bed, 
unloosed  his  neckcloth,  mixed  a  sip  of 
brandy-and-water,  saw  his  colour  come  back, 
and  then,  crying :  "Aline,  Ahne — I  want 
you ! "  she  committed  her  father  to  her 
friend's  care. 

"Adora— Adora — what  is  it?  Te  are 
greetin' ! "  cried  her  gentle  hostess  of  the 
Silver  Braids.  But  Ailora  hatl  no  time  to 
answer.  She  had  flown  into  the  gloaming 
through  the  open  door. 
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daid's  crownikg  mercy. 

Though  the  night  was  near,  the  very  on- 
coming gloaming  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
for  Adora.  Roy  had  gone  from  her  in  anger 
— gone  for  ever.  He  had  passed  his  word  to 
her  father,  and  ever  since  she  had  known 
anything,  she  had  known  that  Roy  McCulloch 
would  keep  his  word.  Her  very  life  now 
seemed  to  have  been  based  on  that.  She 
would  see  him  no  moi-e — no  more  1  Small 
wonder  that  she  wept. 

Sidney  Latimer— oh,  yes,  yes  !— she  was 
sorry  for  Sidney  Latimer,  but  she  could  not 
help  that.  How  could  she  ?  Any  woman 
will  be  able  to  answer  this  question. 

She  sped  on.  The  bridge  w^as  passed,  and 
so  intent  was  Adora  on  ovei-taking  Roy  that 
she  never  noticed  how  hollow  her  feet  sounded 
on  the  little  wooden  structure,  roughly  put 
together,  of  split  pine  trunks  and  covered 
with  planks.  Presently  she  was  in  the  long 
green  aisles  of  riuekaniin  Clench,  the  sunset 
dying  high  above  her  in  a  flurry  of  aerial 
seas,  multitudinous  and  uiearnadine,  flecked 
with  willow  leaves  of  floating  gold. 

"  Boy~Ro!i !    Stop,  Roy !  " 

The  girl's  wild  cry  went  up,  startling  the 
rooks  in  the  tall  elms  and  beeches  on  either 
side,  raising  the  blackbirds  squabbling  with 
intrusive  thnishes  in  the  thickets,  and  bring- 
ing out  once  more  the  inquisitive  jackdaws 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  hamlet  of 
Pluckamin.  This  was  the  cry  of  a  heart  at 
last—"  Roij—Eoij !  " 

But  the  young  man  bad  gone  fast,  as  men 
do  when  they  carry  away  a  great  grief  with 
them.  Roy  McOilloch  walked  in  great 
strides,  taking  no  heed  to  his  going,  caring 
neither  for  made  road  nor  sheep-track. 
Naturally,  then,  Adora's  stem-chase  was  a 
long  one. 

Breathlessly  up  the  tangled  path  she  took 
her  way,  towards  the  great  conflagration  of 
gold  and  crimson  that  hid  the  setting  sun. 
The  road  in  the  shadowy  parts  was  already 
becoming  a  grey  pur])lish  mystery  beneath 
her  feet.  The  little  Pluckamin  water  had 
limpid  l^hts  and  deep  violet  shadows  under 
the  long  fringes  of  the  gall-bushes,  like  a 
woman's  eyes. 

But  high  above  there  was  the  light— and 
Roy  !    Adora  went  on  as  fast  as  she  could. 

At  hffit,  the  moorland,  open  and  desolate. 
And,  far  across  the  waste  now  burning  in 
cardinal  and  golden  brown  with  the  last 
]>igtnont8  of  the  after-glow,  a  tall  black  figure 
was  just  dipping  into  a  hollow      the  path. 
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"  Roy  —Roy !    Stop !  I  want  you,  Roy ! " 

But  he  went  on— his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
the  misery  quick  in  his  heart.  Ah  1  some- 
times the  gladdest  things  and  the  sweetest 
things  lie  behind  a  man,  if  he  would  but 
look  as  he  presses  too  eagerly  or  too  bitterly 
onward. 

There — there  he  was  at  last,  on  the  rise 
of  the  great  cup-Hke  swell  above  the  Marches 
of  Barnbarroeh. 

'■^  Roy— Roy!  Stop,  Roy!  I  can  go  no 
farther ! "  , 

He  heard.  He  stayed,  uncertainly  at  first. 
Ifow  it  was  time  for  shame  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  rightness  of  her  act  to  leap  up  in 
the  maiden's  heart.  But  by  tliM  time  Adora's 
heart  was  speaking,  and  it  spoke  as  deter- 
minedly as  ever  her  head  or  her  intellect 
liad  done.  It  saw  as  clearly,  resolved  as 
surely. 

She  went  straight  to  hlra,  her  arms  ont- 
streCcheil,  without  haste,  but  also  without 
hesitiitioii. 

*'  Roy,"  she  said,  '*  I  cannot  bear  it.  You 
promised  my  father  you  would  not  speak  of 
love  or  marriage  to  me.  You  will  keep  your 
word,  I  know.  You  went  from  me  in  anger. 
But  if  you  will  not  speak,  you  will  listen  to 
me  when  I  speak.  J  love  you,  Roy !  Will 
you  come  back?  Will  you  marry  me?  If 
yon  will,  I  will.  I  always  meant  to,  I  think 
— always  !  At  the  last,  I  mean  !  And  oh  ! 
when  yon  went  away  like  that,  when  you 
never  looked  at  me,  but  over  my  head,  it 
was  cruel !  Oh,  cruel !  I  could  not  bear  it. 
And  you  make  mo  say  these  things  now.  It 
is  your  fault — ^your  fault !  " 

A  sweet  fault  I  She  was  sobbing— com- 
fortably now.  Roy  did  not  answer.  He 
did  better.  He  gathered  the  girl  up  in  his 
arms  and  then  and  there  let  her  cry  her  cry- 
out. 

Then  when  the  sobs  grew  rarer,  mere  little 
catchings  of  tlie  breath,  he  lifted  up  her  face 
and  kissed  her  wet  cheeks. 

"I  am  always  yours,"  he  said -"in  life 
and  in  death —always  !    Yon  know  that !  " 

From  her  fortress  Adora  sighed  :  "  Yes,  I 
know  now ! "    Then  she  added  :  "  But  all 
the  same,  it  is  good — good  to  be  told  I " 
***** 

Tlio  clouds  had  lifted  a-  little.  The  true 
darkness  had  not  arrived — only  the  twilight 
had  grown  deep  and  mysterious  when  Adora 
and  Roy  turned  homewards.  They  had 
much  to  Udk  about— much  also  to  be  silent 
about,  in  those  sweet  half -silences  of  perfect 
understand  iug. 

Adora  asked  Roy  of  his  quest.    He  had 


sworn  that  he  would  not  give  up  that.  He 
would  not  return  to  the  House  of  Muir  till 
that  was  accomplished. 

"  Already  I  know  something,"  he  said  ; 
"  soon  I  shall  know  more.  I  shall  keep  my 
word,  Adora.  You  shall  wed  a  man  without 
the  stain  of  suspicion  on  his  name." 

Then  there  came  to  Adora  what  she  had 
heard  from  Sidney  Latiniei'.  She  had  meant 
to  tell  Koy  as  they  sat  on  the  knoll  above 
Aline's  cottage,  overlooking  the  meadows 
and  the  lily-beds.  But  the  sudden  interrup- 
tion of  her  father  had  put  that  and  many 
other  thills  out  of  her  head.  Besides,  in 
comparison  with  the  great  fear  that  had 
driven  her  across  the  waste  and  through  the 
Oleuch  of  Pluckamin,  the  news  had  seemed 
to  the  girl  as  nothing. 

"  You  will  go  back  at  oiice,"  she  said.  "The 
way  is  open  even  now.  Jonathan  Grier  is 
dead.    And  he  has  confessed  all—" 

Some  little  while  before,  out  of  the  dark- 
ness that  filled  the  sinister  hollow  of  the 
Marches  of  Barnbarroeh,  there  had  risen  a 
figure— the  figure  of  a  man  bent  almost 
double.  At  first  he  was  on  the  far  side  of 
the  dyke  from  the  lovers  as  they  walked  on 
entranced,  blotted  out  of  all  knowledge  of 
time  and  place  in  their  intentness  upon  each 
other. 

But  when  the  hollow  began  to  feather 
downwards  with  high  bracken  and  bending 
birch,  the  dark  figure  drew  nearer,  gliding 
from  black  ci'ag  to  grey  boulder  like  some 
cruel,  misshapen  guome,  or  wild  beast  track- 
ing dowm  a  victim.  Once  when  the  west 
cleared  a  little,  a  gleam  as  of  bare  steel  conld 
be  seen. 

Roy's  arm  went  about  his  love  as  they 
passed  tlie  splintered  gates  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow.  It  was  the  very  place  of  Death. 
Roy  thought  of  the  dead  sheep  in  the  moss- 
hag  not  far  away.  But  his  heart  was  high 
and  proud  within  him. 

"  You  are  not  afraid  now,  even  to  he 
here  ?  "  he  said,  for  Adora  had  told  him  of 
her  terror  when  she  went  to  seek  Daid. 

She  looked  up,  and  he  saw  the  light  in 
her  eyes.  They  shone  like  stars  reflected  in 
deep  still  water,  but  there  was  no  fear  in 
them.    It  had  been  cast  out. 

"No,"  she  said;  "I  am  not  afraid  I 
How  shoidd  I  be  ?  " 

"I  will  soon  finish  the  business,"  he  said 
fondly.  "  This  terror  shall  no  longer  oppress 
our  lives.  "Whether  Jonathan  Grier  has 
confessed  or  no,  I  have  marked  down  to  a 
certainty  the  muj!^^t;er  of  Sandy  Epgin." 

"  Ak !  have  you  ?  "  cried  a  ©mrse  voice 
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near  them.  "Then  for  that  you  shall 
die  !  " 

There  was  a  short  couching  growl  of 
unutterable  anger,  the  rush  of  a  wild  beast 
through  the  underbmke,  the  gleam  of  a 
knife  almost  before  they  could  turn  round — 
before  Roy  had  time  to  take  his  right  arm 
from  about  Adora.  The  surprise  was  so  com- 
plete that,  if  notliiitg  had  happened,  both  of 
them  might  have  gone  Sandy  Ewan's  way. 

But  swifter,  fiercer,  more  deadly  came  the 
irruption  of  another  assailant,  cliargiug  as  it 
were  crossways  upon  the  first,  while  in  the 
middle  of  the  path  Eoy  and  Adora  stood  as 
if  turned  to  stone.  They  had  not  moved. 
The  surprise  was  too  great.  Eoy  was 
ashamed  that  he  had  ventured  there  un- 
armed, without  a  weapon,  knowing 'what  he 
did.  He  had  even  left  his  blackthorn 
cudgel  upon  the  knoll  on  which  he  had 
found  Adora  sitting.  He  could  only  clench 
his  fists  and  put  the  girl  behind  hi;n  in  some 
hope  of  disarming  his  foes  by  sti'engtli  or 
trick.  Happily  it  was  not  yet  very  dark. 
The  clouds  wure  visibly  lightening. 

But  the  struggle  was  of  no  long  duration. 
The  first  and  larger  shape  bore  up  for  a 
moment  against  the  ou^aught,  swayed  a 
while  and  fell  headlong.  Something  there 
was  that  leaped  instantly  upon  the  breast, 
striking  with  murderous  fierceness.  Adora 
and  Roy  could  hear  it  panting  with  the 
breathless  fury  of  the  repeated  blows. 

Tiien,  after  a  nuinient  of  horrified  amaze- 
ment, high  in  the  air  arose  the  strangest  of 
human  sounds,  the  laughter  of  the  speechless, 
lb  thrilled  to  the  marrow  of  the  two  listeners. 
Hastily,  yet  with  caution,  Roy  went  forward. 
Momentarily  the  west  opened  up,  ere  the 
last  red  bands  faded  into  grey  uncoloured 
night.  And  this  was  what  he  saw  : 
.  Crob  McRobb  lying  dc^id,  the  knife  with 
Avhich  he  had  meant  to  add  two  others  to 
the  tale  of  his  victims  still  in  his  hand, 
while  kneeling  upon  his  breast,  striking,  and 
labouring  in  the  striking,  was  his  son  Daid 
the  Deil.  And  as  he  struck,  he  laughed,  a 
laugh  that  chilled  his  hearers  to  the  marrow 
— ay,  and  far  out  over  the  waste  garred 
watchers  in  distant  farms,  and  women  in 
lonely  cottages  swarf  with  fear  in  their 
comfortable  beds.  Roy  put  his  hand  on  the 
boy's  shoulder  and  pulled  him  away  by 
force.  Daid  turned  fiercely  upon  the  inter- 
rnpLfi!',  but  recognising  Roy,  iie  laughed 
again.  Then,  standing  on  his  feet,  lie 
pointed  first  io  the  dead  man  and  then  to 
the  black  cavity  of  his  mouth  from  which 
the   tongue  had  been  torn  away.  After 


which  he  laughed  again,  nodding  his  head 
to  say  that  all  w;is  now  settled  and  finished. 

Swiftly  he  went  over  the  hill  in  the 
direction  of  Lowran  Loch,  still  uttering  his 
unearthly  cry. 

But  there  is  yet  a  word  to  say  for  the 
Wild  Beast  slain,  that  had  once  been  a  man. 
In  the  struggle -on  the  Glebe  Road,  it  was 
Sandy  Ewan  who  had  been  the  aggressor- 
Sandy  Ewan  who  first  in  his  insensate  fury 
had  trampled  all  likeness  of  huuianity  out  of 
his  poacher  accomplice.  Then,  swift  and 
sure,  came  the  counter-stroke,  which  made 
Crob  McRobb  a  murderer  and  a  hider  in 
dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.  Here,  like  a 
true  wild  beast,  he  had  lain  and  licked  his 
sores,  so  far  curing  himself  that  he  was  able 
once  more  to  crawl  abroad.  But  after 
Sandy  Kwau's  heel  had  crushed  him  out  of 
all  semblance  of  humanity,  he  carried  no 
more  within  him  the  heart  of  a  man.  So  it 
was  like  a  very  devil  that  he  had  resented 
the  interference  of  his  son,  the  espionage  of 
Roy  McCuUoch,  and  the  refusal  of  his 
request  by  his  sometime  partner  in  evil, 
Jonathan  Grier. 

For  by  this  time  Crob  was  gaining  in 
strength  and  agility,  and  the  old  poacher 
doubtless  began  to  feel  the  want  of  another 
weapon  than  his  knife,  both  for  the  purposes 
of  the  chase  and  for  those  of  revenge  against 
human  enemies.  To  his  failure  at  the  Dim 
Loch,  Roy  McCulioch  and  many  others 
doubtless  owed  tlieir  lives.  To  that,  and 
to  the  ceaseless  watchfulness  of  the  maimed 
boy. 

It  was  small  wonder,  therefore,  considering 
what  he  had  suffered,  that  Daid  McRobb 
went  over  the  hill  and  out  of  this  history, 
laughing  that  strange,  weird,  triumphant 
laugh.  He  had  kept  his  word  to  the  Red 
Judge. 

He  had  "  killed  the  man  who  had  done 
ThatS" 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

A  FEW  OPraiOJTS. 

That  k  the  whole  story ;  but,  as  is  always 
the  case,  certain  people  had  a  woi'd  to  say 
abont  it.  And  first  by  right  of  trover,  let 
us  hear  Aline  of  the  Silver  Braids. 

"  Ye  sec,  my  dears,"  she  said  to  Roy  and 
Adoiu,  "  1  ex])ected  it  from  the  first.  Ay, 
I  made  it  a  maittcr  o'  prayer.  Richt  or 
wrang,  I  made  it  a  maitter  o'  prayer.  I  aye 
kenned  that  in  ^9^5  |^li@^2)©g^^  aboot 
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"  Then  you  knew  more  than  I  did  myself," 
said  Adora  smilingly. 

"  I  kenned — oh,  ay  ! — brawly  I  kenned," 
Aline  continued.  "  And  how,  says  you  ? 
Juist  by  lliifi.  Ye  had  never  :i  _ijuid  word  to 
say  aboot  him  ;  yet  the  moment  I  began  to 
s^ree  wi'  ye  and  abuse  him  too — fegs  !  ye 
were  a'  on  fire  like  a  wisp  tow  1  Oh, 
lassie  !  I'm  feared  you  twa  are  in  my  heart — 
whiles  abune  the  things  that  are  eternal  and 
i'  the  heavens.  And  if  ye  had  mairried  the 
Jiidrd,  T  wad  never  " 

"  Sidney  Latimer  is  a  good  man  and  a 
true,"  said  Adora.  And  then,  j)erliap8  con- 
scious of  the  conimonplaceneas  of  her  phrase, 
she  added :  "  And  if  I  had  loved  him,  I  am 
not  sure  that  you,  Roy,  would  have  come  so 
far  to  save  Iiim  from  the  gallows." 

Roy  smiled,  but  refused  to  be  drawn. 
He  knew  Adora. 

"And  that  puir  dumb  laddie,"  interrupted 
Aline,  who  disliked  pei-sonalities— "  have  they 
never  fand  him  ?  What  can  hae  come  o' 
him,  think  ye  ?  " 

Roy,  who  was  still  as  ever  a  man  of  few 
words,  pointed  with  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  Loch  of 
Lowran. 

"  'Deed,  and  if  that  l>e  sae — 1  blame  him 
little,"  she  said,  as  if  answering  an  unspoken 
objection.  "It  maun  hae  been  an  awfu' 
thing  to  see,  and  a  mair  awfu'  thing  to  do  ! 
For  though  Orob  had  been  a  murderer  and 
far  waur,  he  was  the  laddie's  ain  faither, 
after  a' !  'Gin  puir  Daid  be  lying  at  the 
bottom  o'  the  loch,  he's  maybe  the  better 
aff.  I  mind  o'  liini  askin'  me  yae  nicht  in 
the  winter  time,  writing  on  the  slate,  if  I 
thocht  that  it  wad  tak  lang  to  droon,  and  if 
the  water  wad  be  awsonie  cauld.  So  he 
had  it  in  his  head  even  then,  the  puir,  mis- 
handled, ill-used  craitur  !  And  it  comes  to 
me  whiles  that  the  Lord  up  yonder  willna 
be  that  verra  hard  on  peetifn'  misguided 
bairns  like  Daid,  that  never  had  a  chance  to 
do  richt  since  the  day  they  were  hrocht  into 
the  warl'.    What  think  ye  ?  " 

And  upon  this  point,  Adora  and  Roy,  who 
were  far  from  setting  up  as  theologists, 
made  bold  to  agree  witli  Aline  McQuhirr. 

*  «  »  «  « 

At  this  point  we  are  lionoured  by  the 
receipt  of  a  valuable  document.  It  is 
headed  :  "  The  opinions  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Cyrus  Meiklewliam,  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Lowran,  written  down  by  himself, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chronicle  :— 

"  It  is  my  matured  aud  definite  opinion," 


says  Dr.  Meiklewliam,  "  after  sixty  years  of 
exj>erience  in  my  present  position  as  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Lowran — and  during  forty- 
one  of  these,  oonie  next  Michaelmas,  as 
Clerk  to  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Cuthberistown 
—that  no  events  at  all  comparable  in 
interest  to  those  connected  with  the  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Ewan,  esquire  of 
Boreland,  and  the  arrest  and  trial  of  my 
esteemed  friends  the  McOullocla,  eider  and 
younger,  of  House  of  Muir,  have  occurred 
within  the  oldest  memory  in  our  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  indeed  a  sore  and  lieavy 
blow  to  me  when  my  esteemed  Session  clerk 
and  ruling  elder,  Mr.  Oracle,  was  for  a  time 
removed  from  our  little  fellowship  by  a  some- 
what hasty  act  of  the  Presbytery.  I  had  a 
high  regard  for  Mr.  Oracle's  person  and  a 
yet  higher  for  his  amiable  daughter.  So 
that  none  rejoiced  more  than  I  when  the 
news  spread  abroad  through  the  country 
that,  by  a  surprising  turn  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  Mr.  Balgracie  of  Balgracie,  to  give 
niy  old  friend  his  own  proper  name  and 
style,  had  become  the  heir  to  a  landed 
property  aud  to  a  considerable  sum  in  the 
Funds.  True,  the  amount  has  been  greatly 
overstated,  as  I  have  just  heard  direct  from 
my  own  sister's  son  William,  who  is,  as  most 
people  know,  apprenticed  to  the  Law  in  tlie 
office  of  Messi-s.  McKnight  and  McMath,  in 
Parliament  Close,  Edinburgh.  But,  after 
all,  and  with  all  deductions,  there  is  enough, 
left  to  be  a  very  heartsome  downsitting  for 
the  young  lass  and  the  lad  McCulloch — a 
worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father— though  I 
should  have  thought  she  might  have  done 
better  for  herself  than  to  marry  the  son  of  a 
bonnet-laird.  Howsomever,  as  I  well  know, 
yoinig  folk  are  apt  to  be  headstrong  and 
foolish.  Tliere  is  my  daughter  Hope,  to 
look  no  furtlier  afield,  who  has  no  more 
reverence  in  her  nature  than  a  last  year's 
black-faced  tup,  but  yet,  for  all  that,  is  a 
good  lass  and  a  bonny,  though  I  have  to 
say  so  myself.  She  tells  me  that  there  never 
was  any  truth  in  the  rumour,  industriously 
spread  abroad  in  the  parish,  that  the  lafce 
Dominie's  daughter,  Adora  Oracle  (afterwards 
Miss  Balgracie  of  Balgracie,  not  to  forget 
her  duo  honours),  had  for  a  time  engaged 
the  affections  of  Mr.  Sidney  Ijatinier.  It 
ccrtaiidy  was  a  thing  no  little  astonishing 
that  she  went  all  the  long  road  to  Spain  to 
bring  him  back  from  the  wars.  But  it  is 
now  made  abundantly  manifest  what  her 
reason  was  for  this  unusual  act.  And  a 
brave  lass  she  was,  I  aei*  not  doiYing,  thus 
to  risk  her  life-HiBtddijQioWjfilf^TOation— to 
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do  service  to  the  man  she  loved,  presently  in 
grave  danger  of  his  life. 

"  But  as  to  the  patron  of  the  parish,  Mr. 
Sidney  Latimer  of  Lowran,  ever  having  been 
seriously  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the 
village  schoolmaster  — the  idea  is  prepos- 
terous. And,  indeed,  I  have  iny  daughter's 
direct  authority  for  contradicting  it.  More- 
over, she  is  in  the  direct  way  of  knowing,  as 
[  observe  maTiy  letters  coming  to  her  address 
(with  heavy  chsirges  to  pay,  which  it  falls  to 
me  to  liquidate)  in  the  hand  and  under  seal 
of  Mr.  Sidney  himself  (wjio  remains  abroad, 
doing  his  duty  at  the  wars  with  my  Lord 
Wellington).  I  consider  that  I  do  no  more 
than  my  duty  in  thus  contradicting  sucli 
reports  with  all  the  authority  of  my  office." 

:f  if  ■■■f 

To  which  is  appended  the  ricochet  of 
Purslane's  opinions,  as  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Latimer,  as  foUoweth  : — 

"  And  a  great  blessing  it  is,  Pni'slane,  that 
I  took  my  own  opinion,  and  not  yours,  in  the 
matter  of  this  young  woman.  Balgracie  of^ 
Baigracie  is  doubtless  an  auld  name,  but  it" 
has  been  sore  trashed  with  trade  this  while 
back.  So  tliat,  truth  to  tell,  they  arc  little 
better  than  Glasgow  draper  liodies.  after  a' ! 
And  the  auld  fule — the  Dominie  tluit  was— 
they  tell  me  is  juist  oot  o'  his  head  wi'  pride. 
And  no  that  muckle  to  be  heir  to,  after  a' — 
maistly  bonded,  I'se  warrant,  to  far  abuue 
its  value.  And  the  siller  in  the  bank  nae 
mair  than  will  buy  t!ie  bairn  a  gown,  as  the 
sayin'  is,  when  a'  is  said  and  dune.  Ay,  a 
great  blessing  that  I  held  to  my  aiu  advice. 

"  Furthermore,  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  ye, 
Purslane,  to  hearken  to  your  nn'stress  anither 
time.  A  bonny  like  thing  if  my  son  Sidney 
had  disgraced  Iiimsor  wi'  marryin'  into  a 
family  like  that !  Noo,  there's  the  minister's 
lass.  She'll  no  hae  ony  great  tocher,  but 
he's  a  bein  snug  man  the  Doctor,  and  has 
been  a  saver  and  never  a  spender  a'  his  life. 
Forbye  the  lass  is  bonny  and  douce  and 
biddable — no  like  a  certain  prood  madam, 
that  when  ye  speak  to  her  for  her  guid,  looks 
at  ye  as  if  she  could  bite  brandy-snaps  oot  o' 
ye  I  If  it's  to  be,  and  I  maun  open  the  door 
to  anither  mistress  at  the  Hoose  o'  Lowran, 
I  ken  never  a  better  than  juist  denty,  face- 
able  Hope  Meiklewbam,  that  has  been  at  my 
beck  and  call  ever  since  she  was  born." 

"  It's  a  Guid's  blessing  ye  are  pleased, 
mistress,"  said  Purslane,  adding  under  her 
breath,  "  the  noo !  " 

***** 

Kext  in  order  is  the  report  in  that  excel- 
lent local  paper,  the  Drumfern  Observer  (with 


which  is  incorporated  the  iSf.  Cuthbertstown 

Gazette) 

"The  recent  trial  at  the  spring  assizes  of 
two  respectable  Galloway  householders  for 
murder,  and  their  subsequent  triumphant 
acquittal,  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all 
our  readers.  But  as  the  real  murderer  or 
murderere  of  the  late  Mi'.  Ewan,  of  Bore- 
land,  had  not  been  discovered,  considerable 
mystery  continued  for  some  time  to  envelop 
the  case. 

This  has  at  last  been  cleared  away  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  manner,  thanks  to  the 
unremitting  efforts  of  our  able  and  liighly 
respected  Fiscal,  Mr.  Richard  Henderson, 
seconded  by  the  acumen  and  tact  of  our 
admirable  Sheriff-Substitute,  Mr.  Mai'tin 
Milroy. 

"  The  culprits  turn  out  to  have  been  a 
pair  of  local  poachers  of  the  worst  repute — 
father  and  son — of  the  names  of  'Crob'  or 
Orobin  McEobb  and  David  McRobb.  They 

have  been  long  suspected,  and,  indeed,  were 
on  the  very  point  of  being  captured  and 
brought  to  justice  by  the  active  and  intelli- 
gent officers  of  the  law  when  they  both 
perished  in  a  murderous /raras  in  which  one 
was  wounded  to  t)ic  death,  and  the  other 
anticipated  justice  by  hanging  himself.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Baillie  of  Hardhills  has  sent 
us  a  very  powerful  sermon  suggested  by  the 
trs^ic  occurrence.  It  is  upon  the  test  from 
Psalm  Iv.  23  :  '  Bloody  and  deceitful  men 
shall  not  live  out  half  thm  days.''  The  ser- 
mon is  at  once  'a  powerful  and  toaeliing 
appealing  to  the  consciences  of  offenders,  and 
most  comfortable  to  them  that  believe,'  as 
the  author  himself  obligingly  states  on  his 
first  page.  But  owing  to  an  unfortunate 
pressure  on  our  outer  advertising  columns 
(and  what  we  would  draw  special  attention 
to,  the  remarkable  notice  of  the  opening  of 
the  new  premises  erected  by  Messrs.  Sharp 
and  Scrape  near  the  Tron,  in  the  finest 
situation  our  town  affords),  we  are  prevented 
fi'om  availing  ourselves  of  the  reverend 
gentleman's  most  obliging  offer." 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  occa- 
sionally happens,  the  journalistic  account  is 
defective  on  some  points,  and  more  than  a 
little  redundant  on  others. 


CHAPTER  L. 

THREADS  DBAWH  TOGETHBfi. 

Me.  Donald  Balgeacie's  princely  expecta- 
tions were,  happily  for  himself,  not  verified. 

Messrs.  McKnight  and  McMath,  of  Parlia- 
ment Close,  after  a  careful  actua^'fal  investi- 


"  Adora  and  Boy  could  hear  it  panting  with  the  breathless  fury  of  the  iepeate4  blows." 

Hosted  by  LjOOg 
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gation  of  the  affairs  of  the  late  Mr.  "Willium 
Balgracie,  died  intestate,  found  that,  instead 
of  that  gentleman's  speculations  liaTing 
conducted  him  to  enormous  fortune,  there 
remained  of  the  whole  estate  which  had  been 
left  by  his  fatlier,  Archibald  Balgracie,  of 
Balgracie,  only  a  paltry  £li^,000.  Paltry, 
that  is,  in  comparison  with  the  great  suras 
with  which,  as  cohtractor  for  the  troops  on, 
foreign  service,  and  especially  daring  the 
late  unfortunate  war  with  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  he  had  juggled  with  in  a 
sort  of  game  of  cu^-and-baU. 

But  at  that  date  of  which  we  speak,  Twelve 
Thousand  Pounds  was  not  accounted  a  paltry 
sum  in  Galloway.  It  is  not  so  accounted 
even  now.  It  chanced  very  opportunely 
that  Mr.  Chesney  Barwhinnock,  having  also 
had  losses,  through  speculation— and,  the 
unkind  whispered,  wasterful  living — wished 
to  dispose  of  part  of  his  property.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Mr.  Donald  Balgracie 
(nominally)  and  Roy  and  Adora  McCulloch 
(really)  became  ownei-a  of  the  ground  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  of  Muir.  Their 
first  work  was  to  construct  a  new  avenue 
which  would  lead  directly  down  to  the  village, 
avoiding  both  the  gloomy  Clench  of  Plucka- 
min  and  the  yet  more  tragic  memories  of 
the  Marches  of  Barnbarroch. 

After  long  discussion,  and  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Sharon  himself,  the  young  couple 
consented  to  make  their  home,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  first  outcasting,  at  House  of 
Muir.  But  first  of  all  they  had  a  new  wing 
built,  and  in  a  room  to  the  right  as  you 
enter,  the  Dominie  still  has  his  books  and  his 
afternoon  nap.  His  brief  assumption  of 
dignity  had  been  but  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and 
long  ere  now  he  has  quite  forgotten  that  he 
was  ever  served  heir  to  the  estates  of  Bal- 
gracie. He  has  become  quite  incompetent 
of  business,  and  Messrs.  McKnight  and 
McMath  have  engineered  an  amicable  family 
aiTangement  in  virtue  of  which  the  purchase 
of  the  properties  of  Barwhinnock  has  been 
carried  through  and  the  building  of  the  new 
part  of  the  hSuse  proceeded  witli. 

It  was 'towards  the  end  of  their  iirst  year's 
occupancy  of  the  House  of  Muir — that  is,  of 
the  new  house  built  by  the  unexhausted 
moneys  of  William  the  Speculator— that,  in 
the  stillness  of  an  evening  in  mid-August, 
Roy  and  Adora  went  out  for  their  usual 
evening  ramble  in  the  twilight.  The  heather 
had  been  late  that  year,  and  was  now  coming 
on  in  a  wine-hearted  rush  of  colour. 

They  left  the  Dominie  drowsing  over  his 
book.    He  awaked  however,  momentarily, 


to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  certain  stir  of 
departure  in  the  air. 

*'  Ah  !  good-night,  Roy,"  he  said,  looking 
up  and  holding  out  his  liand,  "  Come  and 
see  us  again  soon.  Wo  will  have  a  page 
together,  you  and  I — a  page  together— 
though  to-Tiight  you  made  many  a  '  maxie ' 
that  yon  should  have  been  soundly  wSiipped 
for.  See  and  do  better  next  time,  or— who 
knows  ?— perhaps  you  will  find  that  the  old 
arm  has  not  quite  lost  its  cunning,  Metbinks 
the  Dominie  conid  handle  an  ash-plant  yet. 
Where  are  you  going,  Adora,  lass  ?  " 

"  Only  ,, .with  Hoy— to  the  gate,"  said  the 
girl,  smiling,'^  will  be  back  in  time  to 
put  yon  to  bed." 

"  Ah  1  do  ,80,"  he  said.  "  I  heai-d  there 
were  ill  characters  about.  See  that  the 
school  gate  is  carefully  locked.  But  do  not 
be  late.  Nothing  is  more  unfitting  in  a 
young  girl  than  late  hours." 

"  No,  father,"  said  the  girl  quietly.  The 
fact  of  his  daughter's  mari'iage  had  been  too 
recent  to  remain  long  at  a  time  in  the 
Dominie's  mind. 

"  Good  night,  Eoy.  You  have  a  long  tramp 
before  you,"  the  old  man  called  after  hisi 
son-in-law ;  "  but  keep  a  stout  heart  for  a 
stey  brae,  as  the  saying  is  !  " 

As  they  ])assed  out,  Sharon  was  sitting  by 
his  own  door,  reading.  His  stern  Face  relaxed 
as  Adora  came  in  sight.  He  had  rooms  and 
a  door  of  his  own,  but  Adora  managed  the 
two  united  houses.  The  stern  old  man 
always  rose  courteously  wlicn  he  saw  her. 
He  walked  with  his  son  and  daughter  across 
the  yard  to  the  gate.  Silently  Adora  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  the  old  smuggler, 
at  the  light  touch  of  her  fingers  on  his 
sleeve,  gripped  himself  with  a  little  swift 
shiver. 

"  Will  you  come  with  us,  father  ?  "  she 
said.  "We  are  gohig  down  the  road  towards 
Ailie's.  The  Dominie  will  be  all  right  with 
Captain  Ebenezer.    He  is  staying  all  night." 

"  No,  no.  By  and  by  I  will  join  them,"  said  , 
Sharon.  "My  day  for  walics  in  the  gloaming  is 
past.    But  I  had  it,  and  it  was  a  good  day. 
Go  your  ways,  bairns  I  go  your  ways  I  " 

They  went  down  the  new  avenue  close 
together,  the  raw  edges  of  the  slate  not  yet 
overgrown  with  the  ivy  which  Adora  had 
been  planting.  The  twilight  deepened  as 
they  proceeded,  gently  and  soothingly,  a 
sweet  close  to  a  perfect  day.  The  wide  sweep 
of  the  moorland  shut  in  about  them,  isolating 
them.    They  were  solitary^ with  that  feeling 

of  indefinable  pepgi;ygjWi4fi'^?5^'6*'^  **"ly 
a  Scottish  moor  at  twilight  calls  ^t. 
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"  You  sliiver,  dear,"  said  Roy  suddenly. 
"  Let  me  draw  your  shawl  closer  about  you." 

"No,"  Adora  made  answer  ;  "it  was  not 
cold— only  a  thouj^lit  wliieli  came  to  me." 

"  Ah  !  I  know,"  be  said  tenderly — -"  dark 
things — terrible  things  happened  down  there. 
But  you  know  our  agreement.  You  were 
not  to  think  of  them  or  speak  of  them  if  we 
walked  this  way." 

"  It  is  not  as  you  think,"  she  answered 
him,  laughing  bravely  rather  than  heartily. 
"  The  past  is  past.  I  never  think  of  it.  / 
havp  you .' " 

"  What  then  ?  "  he  whispered,  bending  a 
little  so  that  bis  ear  might  be  near  her  lips. 

"  I  was  thinking  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  you  had  not  made  me  ask  you  to 


riuii-ry  tho,  that  night  by  the  Marches  of 
Bai'ubari'och." 

"  Suppose  I  had  said  '  Xo  '  ?  "  said  Roy, 
smiling  happily  down  at  her. 

"  Suppose— suppose  !  "  she  mimicked  him 
petulantly.   "Ah !  it  is  too  late  for  that  now  I 

Besides  "  she  clutched  his  arm  in  the 

swift  impulsive  manner  which  had  come  to 
Adora  witii  the  rest  of  the  new  things. 

"Besides,"  she  continued,  "two  can  play 
at  that  game.  I  also  have  a  word  to  say  to 
you." 

His  eyes  looked  the  question  he  refrained 
from  asking.  She  reached  up  her  lips  to  his 
car,  at  the  same  time  ])utting  her  plaited 
fingers  across  his  eyes. 

"  Suppose !  "  she  said. 


THE  BCfD.- 


A  SONG. 

f  IT*S  I  shall  see  the  greenwood,  the  greenwood,  the  greenwood. 
And  I  shall  see  the  red  roofs  that  mark  the  town  o'  Leigh ; 
And  it's  there  I'll  ask  a  young  lass,  a  sweet  lass,  a  gay  lass, 
It's  there  I'll  ask  a  young  lass  if  she's  been  true  to  me. 

She  dwells  beside  the  brown  stream,  the  clear  stream,  the  swift  stream. 
She  dwells  beside  the  brown  stream  that  turns  the  mills  o'  Leigh ; 

And  all  the  lads  adore  her,  adore  her,  adore  her. 

For  all  the  country  loves  her  that's  all  the  world  to  me. 

O!  weary  was  the  parting,  the  parting,  the  parting, 

O !  tender  was  our  parting  among  the  woods  o'  Leigh ; 

But  I  never  dared  to  bind  her,  to  bind  her,  to  bind  her, 
I  never  dared  to  bind  her  to  keep  the  years  for  me. 

Yet  now  that  Tm  returning,  returning,  returning. 

Returning  with  the  Spring-time  across  the  leagues  o*  sea. 

The  breezes  seem  to  whisper,  to  whisper,  to  whisper, 

The  breezes  seem  to  whisper  she's  waiting  still  for  me. 


W.  JL"  LANCASTER. 


A  "WINDSOR"  FOREWORD 


Eight  Gbristmas  Numbers  of  The  Windsor  Magazine  have  established  a  record  in  magazine 
enterprise,  and  "  The  Wonderful  Windsor "  (as  The  Times  haa  called  it)  Btill  stands  unrivalled — even 
unchallenged.   And  since 

NONE  BUT  ITSELF  CAN  BE  ITS  PARALLEL 

It  remains  for  the  NINTH  of  these  wonderful  numbers  to  leave  even  its  eight  marvellous  predecesaors 
hehind  in  sheer  magnitude  and  attractiveness.    Some  particulars  of  the  forthcoming 

Superb   Double  Issue 

nuiy  iiere  be  announced. 

Some  seasoiiH  back  a  striking  method  of  criticism  was  applied  to  the  Christmas  Windsor  by  a 
leading  daily  paper.    It  sliowed,  by  illuatrative  diagrams,  how  The  Windsor  gave 

Considerably  Greater  Value 
in  both  Literary  Matter  and  Pictorial  Art 
than  any  of  its  rivals. 

The  NINTH  of  these  wonderful  numbers  will  leave  even  its  own  predecessors  far  behind  in  sheer 
value,  variety,  and  brilliant  attractiveness.    Some  preliminary  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  tlie  imdortaking 
may  be  gained  from  the  announcement  that  the  forthcoming  MAGNIFICENT  DOUBLE  NUMBER 
will  include  contributions  from  the  following  famous  novelists : — 

Rudyard  Kipling.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Eden  Phillpotts, 

H.  Rider  Haggard.  Henry  Harla&d.  Max  Adeler. 

Egerton  Castle.  E.  Nesbit.  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome.  Ian  Maclaren.  Jack  London. 

E.  P.  Oppenheim.  Robert  Barr.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson. 

S.  Baring-Gould.  Tom  Gallon.  Arnold  Bennett. 

An  important  feature  of  this  splendid  Double  Number,  and  one  that  will  carry  its  fame  far  into  the 
New  Year  which  it  heralds,  will  be  the  inauguration  of  the  new  serial  features.  These  will  form 
a  unique  programme  by  such  strongly  contrasted  masters  of  their  craft  as 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  and 
JEROME  K.  JEROME. 

The  Third  Serial  feature  of  the  new  volume,  commencing  in  this  great  Christmas  Number,  will 
be  an  absorbing  story  by  the  most  delightful  of  the  Younger  Romantic  NoTellsts. 

A  special  feature  for  women  readers  will  also  be  contributed  by  the  popular 

Mrs.  C.  N.  WILLIAMSON. 

In  all  this  wealth  of  fiction  by  THE  GREAT  NOVELISTS,  however,  the  world  of  fact 
will  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  is  intended  that  the  special  articles  shall  prove,  even  more  completely 
than  hitherto,  the  most  varied,  the  most  entertaining,  and  the  most  valuable  that  enterprise  and 
expenditure  can  command. 

Among  the  Ooutributors  to  this  department  will  be : — 

Prince  Kropotkin.  Harry  Furniss.  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll.  W.  T.  Stead.  Ernest  E.  Williams. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.     Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Madame  Patti. 

The  Author  of  "An  Englishwoman's  Lovc-Letfcrs." 

This  Triumph  in  Double  Numbers  will  be  printed  for  the  most  part  on  special  art  paper,  in  the 
interests  of  the  distinguished  artists  whose  services  have  been  secured.  Here  are  the  names  of  a 
few.    Comparisons  are  proverbially  odious,  but  in  this  case  they  may  be  not  entirely  uninstructive, 

Maurice  Qreiffenfiagen.  F.  H.  Townsend.  L.  Raven-Hill.  Hal  Hurst. 

Fred  Pegrani.  Q.  H.  Jalland.  Harold  Copping.       ^-^i"  Owen. 

T.Walter  Wilson.  Gunning  King.  Penrhyn  Stan|^i[|f^y  C_^arrt5on  Fisher. 

Q.  Montbard.  Oscar  Wilson.  Abbey  Alston.  And-dthers. 


VIBW  OV  SARAWAK  FKOH  THE  GARDENS  OF  SIR  BAJAII  BROOKE, 


A  VIKING  OF  THE  EAST, 


By  H.  S.  CANFIELD.' 


JUXGLE  to  right  and  left,  jungle  to  the 
rear  ;  in  front  an  open  space  swept  by 
ascockade.,ni;unie(l  by  Burmese  Dacoits 
drnnk  with  bang  and  not  fearing  the  devil. 
80  tiie  Englisii  captain  got  afraid  and  ran 
away.  His  men,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
do,  lay  dowTi  patiently  to  be  shot  at.  A 
stripling  of  a  cavalry  officer,  who  had  been 
doing  courier  work,  came  to  thein  and  said— 
"  What's  this  ?  Oet  up,  you  various  un- 
printable things !   Come  on  ! " 

Five  yards  from  the  stockade  he  pitched 
upon  his  face,  shot  through  the  lung  with  a 
five-cornered  slug,  but  those  behind  him 
went  on.  Afterwards  one  of  them  turned  the 
body  over  with  his  foot  and  said  — 

"  It  was  him  as  did  it ;  mcbbe  lie's  got 
life  in  him." 

They  dragged  him  inside  and  poured  rum 
and  water  down  him,  and  when  they  heard 
him  gasp,  sent  for  the  surgeon,  who  was 
busy  elsewhere,  red  to  the  elbows.  He  was 
taken  dowu  the  Brahmapootra  in  a  rowboat, 


*  Copyrifiht,  1903,  by  H.  S.  Canfield,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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drifting  between  its  vivid  banks,  thinking  of 
nothing.  In  later  times  he  would  say  that 
it  seemed  to  him  like  a  dream.  That  Wits 
James  Brooke,  Kajah  of  Sarawak,  who  built 
himself  a  kingdom  in  the  farther  Bast  and 
lield  it. 

Luckily  for  this  man,  he  was  born  with- 
out a  sense  of  physical  fear.  It  was  his 
instinct  to  lead.  Long  after  the  Burmah 
war  was  history,  he  visited  Penang,  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  The  captain  of  the 
warahip  Wanderer  announced  an  intention 
to  smash  some  pirates  in  the  bamboo  town 
of  Murdoo.  Of. course,  Brooke  would  see 
the  fun.  He  led  the  rush  up  the  steep  bank 
of  the  sea,  getting  a  sUi-sh  on  the  forehead 
and  a  bullet  through  the  arm.  When  he 
left  them,  the  jackies  swarmed  into  the  yards 
and  cheered  him. 

Like  some  others  who  have  been  success- 
ful, he  began  wrong.  The  son  of  a  father 
of  substance,  he  got  a  cadetship  in  the 
Madras  infantry.  It  was  not  suited  to  him, 
for  Nature  had  patterned  him  to  command, 
and  he  was  best  fitted  for  individ^lal  enter- 
prise.   When  invalided  home,  ^he  learned 
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Bomefcliing  more  of  tlie  East.  He  lUiule  one 
trading  voyage  out  there  iind  iost  money. 
Then  his  father  died  and  left  him  £.80,000  ; 
then  he  was  ready  to  incarnate  the  vision 
that  had  come  to  him.  He  bought  the  yacht 
Royalist  and  fitted  her  with  muskets,  cut- 
lasses, and  brass 
cannon  ;  he 
assembled  a 
picked  crew 
of  pig-tailed 
sailoi-s,  with  fin- 
gers like  fish- 
hooks  and 
fifteen  -  inch 
biceps ;  he  gave 
them  a  pre- 
paratory cruise 
of  a  year  in  the 
Mediterranean  ; 
then  he  wrote 
to  tiie  Athenrmm :  "  I  am  minded  to  advance 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  England  and  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  native  races  by 
acquiring  territorial  possession  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. I  have  carefully  weighed  all  difii- 
culties,  and  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
for  this  purpose  a  schooner  of  142  tons, 
with  a  good  crew  and  James  Brooke  for 
commander,  is  amply  sufficient."  Ifo  one 
said  him  nay,  and  he  set  sail.  This  was  in 
1838.  It  is  interesting  now  to  look  back  and 
see  that  if  he  had  been  backed  properly  by 
his  country,  when  he  did  the  work  he  said 
he  would  do,  England  would  be  paramount 
ill  the  archipelagic  East,  the  J)utch  sphere  of 
influence  would  be  much  smaller  than  it  is, 
and  American  troops  would  not  be  in  the 
Philippines. 

There  lived  in  Sarawak,  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Borneo,  a  governor  named  Muda 
Hassim.  He  was  uncle  of  the  Sultan^  heir 
prospective  to  the  throne,  had  a  dozen 
younger  brothers  with  him,  had  been  sent 
to  Sarawak  to  suppress  a  local  rebellion  of 
Malay  chiefs,  and  was  as  near  to  being  a 
good  man  as  folks  of  that'  race  ever  got  to 
be  in  those  days.  He  had  save<l  some  ship- 
wrecked English  sailors,  and  Brooke  called 
on  him  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  citizens 
of  Singapore. 

There  his  real  lifework  began.  "When  he 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Sarawak  River,  he 
saw  shining  beeches  ;  back  of  them  were 
casuarina  trees,  then  w^ooded  hills,  then 
Santobong  peak,  large  and  blue.  Wild  hogs 
rooted  among  tlie  trees,  grey  pigeons  flitted 
through  the  branches,  ])a(idy  -  fields  were 
along  the  river,  and  cottages  built  on  piles, 


palm-shaded .  In  them  lived  a  lazy,  laughing, 
murderous  people. 

Muda  was  glad  to  sec  hiin,  and  suggested 
that  an  Englishman  with  sailors  and  brass 
guns  ought  to  prove  mighty  against  rebels 
in  wooden  forts.  Brooke,  keeping  his  own 
counsel,  agreed  with  him  and  went  up  the 
river.  He  found  the  vStdtain's  forces  com- 
manded by  a  wily  sa\'age  named  Makota, 
Viho  wanted  to  be  Rajah  but  was  afraid  to 
fight.  "With  his  usual  iini)etnosity,  Brooke 
pitched  in.  Fighting  side  by  side  with 
Budrndin,  one  of  tlie  younger  brothers — and 
a  braver  heart  was  never  within  a  Malay 
skin — he  slew  the  rebels  in  iumdreds.  They 
were  cleft  with  creeses,  burned  in  their  forts, 
or  driven  into  the  river.  Up  to  their  waists 
in  morass,  st^gering  painfully  through  reeds 
and  rattans,  weakened  by  tropic  heats,  half 
devoured  by  insects,  he  and  Budrudin  made 
clean  work  of  it.  The  rebels  surrendered 
utterly,  and  he  took  some  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  as  hostages.  Muda  was  eflusivcly 
grateful ;  he  told  Brooke  that  he  should  be 
Kajah  of  Sarawak. 

This  did  not  suit  Makota  ;  probably  it 
did  not  suit  Muda  Hassim  himself.  t'oUowed 
a  long  season  of  excuses  and  delay.  Having 
been  promised  the  territory,  and  believing 
that  he  had  saved  it  to  the  Sultan,  Brooke 
hung  on  with  British  tenacity  for  months. 
He  had  agreed  with  himself  to  "advance 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  England  and 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  native  races 
by  acquiring  teiTitorial  possession  in  the 
Archipelago,"  and  saw^  no  better  opportunity. 
It  is  certain  that  there  were  no  native  races 
whose  conditions  more  needed  bettering. 
The  Rot/- 
alist  lay  in 
the  river 
and  got  bar- 
nacles on  her 
bottom ;  her 
sailors  stood 
watches 
armed  to  the 
teeth ;  her 
brass  guns 
swung  easily 
on  their 
pivots.  Ma- 
kota was 

active.  He  tried  to  poison 
preter  ;  he  tried  to  poison 
which  followed  is  thus  stated  in  euphemism : 
"  By  a  judicious  display  of  force,  quite 
justified  under  the  circumstances,  he(lJrookc) 
freed  Muda  Hassim  from  the- baneful  in- 


Sea-Dyak 
woman. 


Brooke's  inter- 
Brooke.  That 
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finence  of  Makota.  Muda  Ilassiin,  in  a 
formal  document,  handed  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  district  of  Sarawak  to  Brooke." 

What  Brooke  did  was  to  march  armed 
sailors  to  the  palace,  seize  Hakota,  and  sur- 
round Muda  Hassim.  What  he  said  was 
that  all  promises  must  be  redeemed  oa  the 
spot.  Makota  was  banished  ;  Muda  smiled 
painfully;  Brooke  reif^ned. 

Nineteen-twcniietiis  of  liis  subjects  did 
not  know  that  he  was  king  ;  one-quarter  of 
them  harried  the  other  three-quarters  ;  they 


'They  simply  coukJ  not  uniJerstand  the  method  of  Q^htera 
who  kept  coming  etraigbt  on,  no  nmtter  what  happenSl.'' 

were  of  differing  languages,  customs,  and 
religions ;  there  was  an  inadequate  system 
of  taxation,  and  no  decent  roads  except  the 
rivers.  Brooke  organised,  developed,  and 
enriched  this  land,  unaided  save  by  an  occa- 
sional visit  from  an  English  frigate. 

There  are  Sea-Dyaks  and  Land-Dyaks  in 
Borneo.  The  former  were  fishermen  and 
pirates;  the  latter  were  farmere  and  robbers  ; 
but  they  all  linnLed  human  heads,  which 
were  smoke-dried  and  hung  up  in  theur  huts. 
A  young  man  who  wished  to  marry  had  to 
produce  heads  as  a  guarantee  of  his  standing. 
One  of  tlie  first  ukases  issued  by  the  new 
potentate  forbade  the  taking  of  heads.  It 
was  enforced  in  tli6  usual  Eastern  manner. 
For  instance  : 

There  was  a  Sambas  girl  whom  a  Dyak 
wished  to  buy.  ^gg^^aQ^^^hen  he 
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had  taken  only  one  head,  which  he  carried 
under  his  arm.  He  was  taken  to  the  Rajah, 
who  asked  him — 

"  Why  do  you  hunt  heads  ?  " 

"  For  a  woman." 

"  Do  you  know  that  is  against  the  law  ? " 
"  Yes." 

"  Are  yoii  sorry  ?  " 

"  No." 

"If    released,  would    you  hunt  more 
heads  ? " 
«  Yes." 

Whereupon  the  Dyak  population  was  re- 
duced. The  head-hunter  showed  httle  interest 
ill  the  proceedings.  Ho  bared  tiis  neck 
cheerfully,  knelt  down,  folded  bis  hands, 
closed  bis  eyes,  and  so  passed  swiftly  to  the 
happy  grounds. 

There  came  to  Sarawak  "  Bonny  Keppel," 


liar  :  They  entrenched  themselves  near  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers  and  put  heavy  booms 
across  the  stream.  Then  they  laughed  at 
the  Englishmen.  Other  Eastern  peoples 
have  also  laughed— before. 

With  only  eigbty  white  seamen  and  five 
hundred  natives,  Brooke  and  Keppel  dashed 
against  the  Seribas  buccaneers.  Tbe  Eajah 
was  in  the  first  boat,  tlie  men  at  the  racing 
stroke.  Three  lengths  to  the  right  and  a 
half-length  behind,  Keppel  was  coming  hard. 
Brooke  was  erect  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  in 
his  powerful  hands  he  held  an  axe.  As  he 
reached  the  first  boom  and  swung  the  steel 
high,  a  bullet  struck  it  and  spattered.  He 
lowered  it,  looked  at  it  curiously,  tiien  said 
to  tlie  man  behind  liim  :  "They're  shooting 
straight ! "  But  the  man  behind  him  was 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with  a  ball  through 
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commander  of  tlie  Dido,  lie  was  a  man 
after  Brooke's  heart.  British  naval  officers 
had  more  Hberty  in  those  days ;  there  were 
no  cablegiums  to  check  them  when  they 
touched  at  a  port.  Together  these  two 
hunted  the  pirates.  All  of  the  Archipelago 
was  infested  by  freebooters.  The  life  of 
Sarawak  depended  upon  their  extinction. 
They  voyaged  for  liundreds  of  miles  along 
promising  coasts.  They  lay  along  the  straits 
of  Malacca,  8iinda,  Oarinata,  Caspar,  and 
other  passages  ;  they  were  rife  in  the  Celebes, 
Sulu,  and  China  seas  ;  from  far  above  the 
Equator  to  far  below  they  were  masters  of 
the  waters  ;  the  boldest  of  them  came  from 
the .  Island  of  Mindanao  ;  they  swarmed  in 
the  Seribas,  Sakarang,  and  Batang-Lupar 
rivers  of  Borneo,  within  Sarawak  territory. 
The  pirates'  manner  of  fighting  was  pecu- 


his  head,  stone  dead.  Keppel's  bowman  got 
in  tlic  first  stroke,  but  the  boom  parted 
almost  simultaneously  ateacli  of  its  cut  ends. 
Under  a  murderous  fire  they  dashed  at  the 
second  boom.  As  a  man  at  tlie  oara  rolled 
forward  or  backward  with  hand  pressed  to  a 
side  wound,  or  holding  a  broken  arm,  another 
man  promptly  took  his  place.  In  that  spurt 
up  the  Seribas,  more  than  half  of  the  rowers 
were  kit,  but  there  was  never  an  instant's 
delay.  When  the  second  boom  was  hacked 
in  two,  the  way  was  clear.  Brooke  was  the 
first  man  to  leap  to  shore.  As  before  the 
almost  forgotten  stockade  in  Burmab,  he 
went  straight  at  tlie  fort-walls,  the  sailors 
pressing  him,  and  the  natives  pressing  the 
sailors.  A  quarter  oL^n  hour  later  no 
enemy  was  leftioste4)^<fcji«B)0Crtftii^ers  were 
inside  of  the  forts,  the  pirat^  threw  down 
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their  weapons  iiud  were  butchered  standing, 
or  thej'  ruslied  to  tlte  rivei'  and  \vcr<i  drowned, 
or  thev  scaled  blie  rear  wall  and  disappeared 
into  the  woods.  They  simply  could  not 
nndei"stand  the  method  of  flghtera  who  kept 
coming  straight  on,  no  matter  what  happened. 
More  than  three  tlionsjuid  pirates  were 
beaten  in  this  battle,  and  nearly  a  thousand 
of  them  were  slain.    It  has  been  estimated 


that  in  holding  Sarawak,  James  Brooke  sent 
more  than  twenty  thonsand  men  to  tlieir  last 
acconnt.  Bub  what  would  you  ?  Blood 
crushed  from  yellow  bodies  may  smear  the 
wheels  of  the  car  of  progi"ess,  bat  they  are 
not  to  stop  it. 

The  Sal<aran<r  -[lirates  fell  next.  More 
than  a  hundred  towns  and  forts  were  burned 
on  this  raid.    The  resulte  of  the  fights  were 
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unvarying.  The  Malays  and  Byaks  stayed 
in  their  enclosures  untU  many  of  them  were 
cut  down ;  then  they  fled.  They  were  shown 
as  little  mercy  as  they  had  shown  to  crews 
of  captured  vessels.  The  record  of  their 
destruction  is  a  record  of  steady  slaughter. 
Brooke's  pistols  needed  cleaning  badly,  and 
his  sword  lost  its  sheen.  He  stormed  along 
the  banks  of  the  Scribas  and  Sakarang  ;  he 
stormed  up  the  great  Rejang  ;  in  the  mighty 
Batang-Lupar  district  his  name  is  still  one 
to  conjure  with.  Assisted  first  by  Keppel 
and  tlien  by  Earquhar,  he  swept  those  seaa 
clean.  His  own  life  was  recklessly  imperilled. 
He  could  not  ask  English  sailors  to  do  his 
fighting  for  him  ;  it  was  necessary  that  his 
subjects  should  see  him  in  front.  He  was 
often  wounded,  but  never  seriously,  and  he 

cared  nothing 
for  labour  or 
pain.   He  was 
first  over  tlie 
works,  firat  to 
redden  his  cut- 
and  the 
wild  men 
came  to 
know  him 


Told  Jaffir  to  escape." 


as  a  white  devil.  Yet  he  had  kindness 
in  him. 

Two  days  after  he  and  Keppel  slew  the 
Maludu  Bay  pirates,  and  it  was  a  bloody  day, 
he  found  a  native  woman  floating  in  a  boat. 
She  hud  been  wounded,  and  a  yearling  child 
was  at  her  breast.    She  said  to  him  dully — 

"  If  you  please  to  take  me,  I  shaU  go.  I 
am  a  woman,  not  a  man  ;  I  am  a  slave,  not 
a  free  woman  ;  do  as  you  please." 

He  removed  her  along  many  miles  of 
coastline  and  phiced  her  happily  in  life.  In 
Marndii  Bay  t!ie  party  found  many  bnndli^ 
of  Surat  silks,  scarlet  cloth,  bales  of  stamped 
velvet  and  leatlier ;  but  most  of  the  goods 
were  confectionery,  cakes,  preserved  ginger, 
jam,  sugared  dates,  and  syrups.  They  had 
sweet  teeth,  those  moustached  rovers  who 


Wooers'  signs  of 
worthiness. 


crept  out  .snakelike  in  long  proas  and 
butchered  the  crews  of  merchant  vessels. 
The  good  that  Brooke  did  in  putting  them 
to  fire  and  sword  was  felt  by  the  commerce 
of  every  nation 
in  the  world, 
for  they  levied 
tribute  upon  all 
nations. 

This  great 
Engl  i  shm  a  n 
lived  a  life 
fraught  with 
peril  of  which 
he  seemed  to 
be  unconscious. 
One  day  in  his 
house  in  the 
capital  he  sat 

down  to  meat.  Suddenly  Lingire, 
a  noted  Malay  pirate,  walked  into 
the  diniug-hall  with  a  troop  of 
armed  warriors  at  his  heels.  There 
was  not  the  thickness  of  tissue  paper 
between  Brooke  and  death,  and  he 
knew  it.  Courteously  he  waved  the 
chief  to  a  chair ;  the  others  squatted 
on  the  floor.  Brooke  called  to  a  servant 
and  said  in  English — 

"  Bring  a  bottle  of  sherry  !  Let  my  chiefs 
know  who  is  here  !  " 

Lingire  talked  awhile  of  his  prowess  and 
the  cowardice  of  the  Dutch.  Time  passed, 
and  the  squatting  scoundrels  looked  at  one 
another.  The  lives  of  the  Rajah  and  of 
his  unarmed  Englisii  companions  were  to  be 
numbered  in  seconds.    There  was  a  heavy 


Malay  pirate  houses. 


tramp  on  the  verandah,  and  the  Malay  soldiers 
of  the  capital  thronged  into  the  room  with 
drawn  weaponpiosi^be  pirates  did  not  speak, 
but  the  new-comers  did  taking  enough. 
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They  cursed  them  body,  boties,  and  liair  ; 
they  pressed  the  points  of  keen  weapons 
against  their  throats.  Then  Brooke  showed 
knowledge  of  the  native  character.  He  knew 
that  the  pirate  was  terrorised.  At  a  sign 
from  him  the  ranks  opened,  and  Lingire  and 
his  men  went  out  unscathed.  He  became 
the  Rajah's  friend,  used  to  visit  him,  sib  with 
him  in  chaira  on  the  verandah  and  talk  about 
the  Dutch,  but  he  never  admitted  that  lie 
had  vowed  to  have  the  Englishman's  head 
and  hang  it  in  a  basket  to  a  tree. 

Ill  the  earlier  years  of  his  rcigii  the  man 
escaped  in  battle,  personal  combat,  attempted 
assassinations,  and  doses  of  poison.  The 
assassins  and  poisoners  were  executed, 
and  he  went  on  unharmed.  Some 
of  his  friends  were  not  so  fortunate. 
This  was  the  end  of  Muda  Hassim, 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  Budrudin, 
the  brave  young  brother  w^lio,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Brooke,  fought  in 
the  swamps  of  the  Sarawak  against 
the  rebels  when  the  adventurer  was 
earning  a  kingdom. 

Muda  Hassim,  with  his  family, 
went  back  to  tlie  Sultan's  capital 
and  resumed  his  prime-ministerahip. 
Evil  reports  of  his  ambition  got 
about,  and  the  Sultan,  then  dying 
from  cancer  of  the  lip,  a  man  "  with 
the  head  of  an  idiot  and  the  heart  of 
a  pirate,"  listened  to  them.  Muda, 
his'wives,  and  his  ])eopie  were  slain 
in  their  homes.  In  a  letter  to 
Keppel,  Brooke  describes  how  Bud- 
rudin went  o\'er  to  the  majnrity  :--  - 

"  After  fighting  despei'ately  and 
cutting  down  several  of  the  Sultan's 
hired  assassins,  he  was  sliot  in  the 
left  wrist,  and  his  shoulder  and  chest 
were  cut  open  so  as  to  disable  his 
right  arm.  A  woman,  by  name 
Nur  Salum,  fought  and  was  wounded  by 
his  side.  His  sister  and  a  slave  boy 
called  Jaffir,  though  both  wounded,  re- 
mained by  him,  the  rest  of  liis  few  followers 
having  been  cut  down  or  baving  fled.  The 
four  retired  into  the  house  and  barred  tlic 
door.  Budrudin,  wounded  and  bleeding, 
oixiered  the  boy  to  get  down  a  cask  of 
powder,  break  in  the  head,  and  scatter  it 
in  a  circle.  He  then  told  Jaffir  to  escape, 
gave  him  my  signet  -  ring,  of  which  I 
had  made  him  a  present,  and  told  him  to 
tell  me  not  to  forget  him,  and  to  tell  the 
Queen  of  England  of  his  fate.  He  then 
called  the  women  to  him,  and,  when  the  boy 
had  dropped  through  the  flooring  into  the 


water,  fired  the  powder,  and  all  three  were 
blown  into  the  air." 

No  man  of  the  W^tem  races  could  have 
more  fittingly  closed  a  warring  royal  life;  and 
what  glorious  women  those  were  ! 

Few  men  were  Brooke's  equals  with  creese, 
cutlass,  javelin,  spear,  pistol,  or  rifle,  and  he 
owed  his  life  many  times  to  liis  personal 
expertness.  Spenser  St.  John,  who  knew  him 
well,  says  :  "  He  stood  about  five  feet  ten 
IticIics  in  height ;  he  had  an  open,  handsome 
countenance,  an  active,  supple  frame,  a  daring 
courage  that  no  danger  could  daunt,  a  sweet, 
aifectionate  disposition  which  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him  well.    His  power  of 
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attaching  both  friends  and  followers  was 
unrivalled,  and  this  extended  to  nearly  every 
native  with  whom  he  came  in  contact."  St. 
John  says  also  that  "  he  \vas  always  gay  and 
full  of  fun,  and  dearly  loved  an  arguraent." 
How  dearly  lie  loved  it  was  shown  upon  a 
hundred  fields,  assaults,  and  long  pursuits. 
Once  in  the  Batang-Lupar  country  he  went 
to  shore  with  a  single  boat-crew  to  dislodge 
pirates  hidden  in  a  brake.  He  entered  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  became  separated  from 
them,  and  found  himself  attacked  by  five 
freebooters  armed  with  the  terrible  Lanun 
swords.  There  was  a  small  open  space  of 
firm  ground,  giving  him  room  to  mancenvre, 
so  he  fought  them  as  mute  as  an  Indian. 
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He  mis  opposing  a  cutlass  to  their  long, 
heavy  swords,  and  his  guard  was  often  beaten 
down  ;  but  his  activity  saved  him,  and  he  was 
not  touched.  He  killed  two  of  them  and 
disabled  a  third,  still  in  silence  save  for  the 
clashing  of  the  steel.  Then  four  others  came 
to  the  Tfflcue  of  their  comrades,  and  for  the 
first  time  he  called  for  help.  His  men  rushed 
to  him  readily  and  found  five  Malays  down. 
The  others  did  not  escape. 

Ruling  a  wild  country  solely  by  force  of 
his  personality,  Brooke  kept  himself  con- 
stantly in  athletic  training  and  in  constant 
practice  with  sword  and  firearms.  It  was  a 
favourite  amusement  to  nail  the  ten  of  a 
pack  of  cards  against  a  tree  and  at  thirty 
paces  knock  out  the  pips  with  a  revolver 
one  by  one.  When  lie  first  went  to  Sarawak, 
the  deadly  weapon  made  by  Samuel  Colt 
had  been  used  only  in  the  Texan  war  for 
independence,  and  was  not  widely  known, 
but  he  soon  obtained  one  and  became 
phenomenally  proficient  with  it.  It  would 
be  hard  to  aay  how  many  human  beings  fell 
before  this  weapon,  and  he  himseli'  did  not 
like  to  talk  of  it.  In  the  Chinese  rebellion, 
which  in  his  later  yoai-s  came  near  to  costing 
him  his  throne,  he  is  said  to  have  slain  per- 
sonally more  tliaii  twenty  men.  The  fact, 
however,  that  on  this  occasion  his  wild  sub- 
jects rallied  round  him  almost  to  a  man  and 
slaughtered  the  Chin^  right  and  left  speaks 
volumes  for  the  kindness  with  which  he 
treated  them.  Alone  in  the  East,  one  white 
man  among  tens  of  thousands  of  aliens,  ho 
maintained  his  iwver,  solidified  his  country, 
repressed  the  lawless,  and  was  a  benefactor 
of  niankinfl  at  large.  His  nephew,  who 
succeeded  him  and  now  rales,  found  a 
government  and  people  ready  to  his  hand. 
His  own  country  passed  resolutions  sympa- 
thising with  the  poor,  harried  pirates,  did  all 
that  it  could  to  hamper  him,  and  regarded 
him  as  a  Caligula  in  small ;  but  posterity 
has  given  a  different  verdict. 

Brooke  was  a  "  throw-back."  Of  straight 
Northern  blood,  he  was  a  re-creation  of  some 
Viking  who  swept  the  long  water  in  a  dead 
century.  One  (::m  easily  picture  him  w"itli 
helm  and  breastplate,  bound  for  the  holm- 
gang,  or  captaining  a  company  of  the  Yar- 
anger  Guard.    He  was  explorer,  discoverer, 


adventurer,  fighter,  builder,  and  statesman. 
H  ardraada,  who  requi  red  a  longer  than 
common  grave  in  Harold's  land,  once 
sang — 

Far  and  fast  by  Sicilian  havens 

Fliea  boiindiiig  the  deer  of  ihe  deep: 
We  are  sad,  but  despair  19  for  cravens 

And  courag;e  leaps  high  with  hei  leap. 
Yea  I  I  deem  all  the  pleasures  and  plenty 

Far  less  than  to  dare  and  to  do, 
Though  in  Gardar  my  Gerda  be  dainty 

And  shrink  in  her  gold  as  I  woo. 

That  is  the  belief  and  spirit  brought  to 
Brooke  through  generations.  With  him  it 
was  the  chief  end  to  "  dare  and  to  do,"  to 
split  the  waves  e\'en  to  the  vast  shore  washed 
by  the  fartliest  sea,  to  pierce  forests,  to  win 
a  way  through  the  bodies  of  men.  That 
strand  is  closely  woven  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cloth.  Now  and  again  it  shows  through  all 
the  piece  blood-red. 

This  unhelped  conqueror  of  a  kingdom, 
maker  of  laws,  father  of  a  people,  butcher 
of  buccaneers,  was  a  strange  and  attractive 
being.  AVith  his  dulled  and  rusted  cutlass 
swinging  from  the  wall,  he  read  Miss 
Austen's  novels.  He  was  fond  of  religious 
discussion,  and  liis  companions  had  to  listen 
to  the  whole  of  tlie  controversy  between 
Huxley  and  Priestly.  L'irst  and  last  he  gave 
them  all  of  Channing's  Bssays,  but  he  was 
interrupted  now  and  then  by  duties  to  go 
out  and  kill  pirates  or  head-hunters.  He 
put  Tasso  into  tolerable  English.  Once  on 
shipboard  he  published  a  weekly  paper  ail  in 
verse,  most  of  which  was  his.  From  that 
house  wherein  he  received  Lingire,  and 
formed  expeditions  for  the  slaughter  of 
hundreds,  he  wrote  :  "  I  like  couclies  and 
flowers  and  easy-oliairs  and  newspapers  and 
clear  streams  and  sunny  walks.  Roses  grow 
about  me.  AH  that  breathes  of  ]ieace  and 
repose  adds  to  the  stillness  around  me.  I 
love  to  allow  my  imagination  to  wander,  and 
my  senses  to  enjoy  such  a  scene." 

lie  led  a  stormy  life,  embittered  in  its 
late-'  years  ;  his  memory  deserves  well  of 
civilised  peoples.  A  more  gallant,  kindly, 
sentimental,  fatal  fighter  never  lived.  With 
the  Viking  strain  out  of  him,  he  would-  have 
been  an  earnest  country  gentleman ;  with 
that  in  him,  he  was  a  dreamer,  a  warrior,  and 
a  potentate. 
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IT  was  summer-time,  and  Mrs.  Isherwood's 
old-fashioiitid  garden  was  a  mass  of 
bright  colour.  Evelyn  walked  along  a 
narrow  path  between  the  beds  with  her  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  save  when  she  raised  them 
to  glance  at  the  window  of  the  morning- 
room,  where  Jack  stood  talking  to  her  mother. 
Evelyn  was  seventeen,  a  tall,  slimly  built 
girl,  with  fair  brown  hair. 

At  last  Jack  came  forth  from  the  room, 
with  a  gloomy  expression  on  his  usually 
cheerful  face. 

"  Has  my  mother  succeeded  in  persuading 
you  ? "  asked  Evelyn,  stepping  to  meet 
him. 

"  Nobody  could  do  that,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Then,  if  you  are  so  obstinate,  it's  no 
use  my  trying,"  she  suggested.  *'  Then  yon 
are  determined  to  go  away  from  us  all  ?  " 

"  I  only  wish  I  could  get  away  from 
myself  !  "  excliiimcd  Jack. 

"  How  desperate  that  sounds  !  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  desperate." 

"At  all  events,"  she  urged,  "you  are  not 
obliged  to  start  to-day.  You  can  just  as 
well  wait  until  to-morrow." 

"  I  must  be  off  in  le^  than  an  hour,"  said 
Jack,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  I  intended  to 
start  yesterday,  only  then  at  the  last  moment 
I  thought  I  must  come  to  have  a  last  look  at 
you." 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  see  you 
again  ?  "  she  asked,  stopping  to  bend  over  a 
rose-tree. 

*  Copyright,  1903,  by  Ward,  I^oek  and  Co.,  Limited, 
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"  Goodness  knows  !  Most  likely  never," 
he  answered  dejectedly. 

"  Jack,"  said  Evelyn,  looking  up  abruptly 
from  the  rose-bush. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  staring  down  into 
her  eyes. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  it." 
"  About  what  ?  " 

"  Why  you  iiave  made  up  your  mind  so 
suddenly — why  you  look  so  utterly  miser- 
able." 

"  I  have  been  making  a  fool  of  myself," 
he  answered,  after  some  hesitation.  "  I 
trusted  a  woman,  and  she  has  thrown  me 
over ;  that's  all." 

"  Is  it  anyone  I  know  ?  "  she  asked,  stoop- 
ing over  the  rose-bush  again. 

"  Blanche  Wcstcott.  I  don't  think  you 
know  her." 

*'  And  were— were  you  very  fond  of  her, 
Jack  ? "  asked  Evelyn,  with  a  catch  in  her 
breath. 

"Fond  of  her!"  he  exclaimed.  "Fond 
of  her  !  I  would  have  given  my  life  to 
please  her  I  I  would  have  done  any  mortal 
thing.  And  she  knew  it."  Jack  dug  his 
heel  violently  into  Mi's.  Isherwood's  in- 
offensive garden-path. 

"  Wasn't  she  fond  of  you  ?  "  asked  Evelyn. 

"  I  used  to  think  so  " 

"  Don't  you  think  so  now,"  she  demanded 
rather  eaj^erly. 

"  I  can't  talk  about  it,  dear,"  he  answered, 
for  Evelyn  had  known  him  as  long  as  she 
could  recollect.  His  father  had  been  vicar 
of  the  small  village  church,  until  his  death, 
when  Jack  was  twenty,  three  years  ago,  and 
she  had  adored  Jack  ever  since  she  had  been 
able  to  walk. 

"  It  seems  rather  a — a  pity  to  go  away 
for  the  sake  of  a  woman  who  doesn't  care 
for  you,"  she  murmured. 

"  You  see,  it'^l^]j^Q0^;^<|t|ieW,"  he 
said  gloomily. 
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"  Still,"  Evelyn  persisted,  "  you  will  come 
back  some  day  ?  You  won't  stay  away  from 
England  for  ever  ?  " 

Jack  shrugged  his  shoiildcrs  doubtfully. 

"  I  don't  care  mucli  wliat  happens  1  "  he 
exclaimed.  "  Of  course,  it's  possible  1  may 
come  back-  but  not  for  a  good  many 
years.  I  shall  never  get  over  it.  My  life  is 
done  for.  I  wish  I  were  dead.  If  ever  I  do 
come  back,"  he  continued,  "  I  shall  find  you 
a  woman." 

"  I — I  think  I'm  a  woman  now,"  slie 
answered  a  little  sadly. 

"  And  you  will  be  able  to  introduce  me  to 
your  husband,"  Jack  suggested,  forcing  a 
smile. 

"  That  is  not  at  all  likely,"  she  cried 

hastily. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  she  insisted. 

"Ah,  weU,"  he  said,  "you  are  not  old 
enough  to  know  yoTir  own  mind.  AVait  for 
a  few  years.-  I  shall  often  think  of  you,"  he 
added,  "and  wonder  what  you  are  doing." 

"  I  shall  think  of  you,"  she  murmured. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  "  it's  time  I  said 
good-bye  to  your  mother."  Evelyn  accom- 
panied him  into  the  house,  standing  by 
whilst  lie  said  a  few  last  words  to  Mrs. 
Isherwood.  Then,  when  it  came  to  iier  own 
turn,  Evelyn  held  forth  her  hand  without  a 
word. 

"  I  have  been  telling  Evelyn,"  lie  said, 
facing  Mrs.  Isherwood,  "  that  if  ever  I  see 
her  again,  she  will  want  to  introduce  me  to 
her  husband." 

Bhe  stood  like  a  statue  whilst  he  held  her 
hand,  but  a  moment  later  he  was  walkiiig 
towards  the  door.  Outside  the  house  the 
dog-cart  was  waiting  to  take  him  to  the 
station.  Topsy,  the  big  retriever,  jumped 
about  liim,  and  Mi's.  Isherwood  shook  liands 
again. 

"Good-bye,  once  more!"  he  cried,  and 
mounting  into  the  cart,  he  was  at  once 
driven  away. 

Evelyn  went  out  to  the  middle  of  the 
drive,  and,  raising  her  right  hand  to  shade  her 
eyes,  stood  gazing  after  the  dog-cart  until  it 
reached  the  lodge  gate,  hoping  he  would 
turn  once  to  look  at  her  before  he  passed 
finally  out  of  her  life.  Just  at  the  corner,  lie 
glanced  behind  Iiim,  and,  seeing  Evelyn, 
raised  his  hat.  Then  he  disappeared  from 
view,  and  she  went  sadly  into  the  house. 

II. 

It  was  autumn,  and  the  garden-paths  were 
strewn  with  leaves.  The  gardener  was  busily 


sweeping  them  into  heaps  and  wheeling  them 
away  in  a  barrow.  Dahlias  were  the  only 
flowers,  and  the  distant  woods  were  a  blaze 

of  gay  colour.  The  sun  shone  without  mnch 
warmth,  and  Evelyn  had  not  been  tempted 
into  lIu!  ^^iirdcn  that  afternoon. 

looked  scarcely  the  live  years  older  since 
Jack  Radford  went  away,  aitliougli  she  had 
distinctly  changed  from  a  girl  into  a  woman. 
Her  face  still  retained  sometliing  of  its  child-  ' 
like  quality,  the  chief  alteration  being  in  her 
figure. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she  was 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  a  little  distrait, 
perhaps,  when  she  heard  the  sound  of  caniage 
wheels  outside,  and  a  few  moments  later  tlic 
door  opened. 

Mr.  Radford  !  "  a  servant  announced, 
and  Evelyn  started  to  her  feet,  staring  at  the 
visitor  as  if  she  could  hardly  believe  her 
eyes. 

"You  haven't  quite  forgotten  me?"  he 
asked,  offering  his  hand  with  a  smile. 

"  It  would  be  only  what  you  deserve,"  she 
retorted,  mistress  of  herself  again. 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  is  what  you  left  undone.  What 
means  did  you  take  to  remind  me  of  your 
existence  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  answered,  "  perhaps  I 
have  been  a  little  remiss.  It's  tme  I  might 
have  written.  But  I  have  been  a  rolling 
stone.  I  have  knocked  about  the  world — 
here,  there,  and  everywhere." 

"  Absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  your 
own  feelings,  and  never  bestowing  a  thought 
on  your  friends." 

"  I  guess  they  haven't  given  many  tiioughts 
to  me,"  lie  said. 

"Oh,  very  likely  not,"  Evelyn  answered 
with  a  blush.  "  Won't  you  sit  down  ?"  she 
asked,  herself  taking  a  chair. 

Sitting  down,  he  stared  around  the  room, 
which  had  once  been  very  familiar  to  him. 

"  Your  mother  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Is — is  she 
quite  well  ?  " 

Unable  to  answer  for  a  minute,  she  shook 
her  head,  with  a  glance  at  her  mourning- 
frock. 

"  How  long  ago  was  that  ?  "  he  inquired. 
"  Three  months." 

"  Then  you  are  left  alone  ?  " 

"  My  aunt  lives  with  me,"  she  explained. 
"  But  I  miss  her — oh  !  I  miss  her  every  hour 
of  the  day." 

"  It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  the  place 
without  her,"  he  said.  "  1  recollect  licr 
from  the  time  I  can  recollect  anybody.  Your 
mother  and  you  1    By  the  by,^'he  added, 
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"what  of  the  husband  to  whom  you  were 
to  introduce  me  when  I  returned  ?  " 

"  You  forget,"  she  said  quietly,  "  1  told 
you  I  should  never  marry. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  one  says  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  You  see,"  she  answered,  "  I  happened  to 
mean  it." 

"  Then  you  intend  to  live  here  still,  with 
your  flowers  and  your  annuals  ?  " 

'*  Do  you  rememher  Topsy — the  retriever  ? " 
she  asked. 

"I  remember  everything." 

"  He  is  alive  still.  I  wonder  whether  he 
will  recognke  you  ?  When  I  was  in  London 
last  season,"  she  continued,  "  I  met  a  friend 
of  yours." 

"  Who  was  it  ?  "  lie  asked. 

'*  Mrs.  Travcrs — Blanche,  you  know,"  ^aid 
Evelyn,  and  she  watched  him  closelr. 

I  hope  she  is  all  right,"  he  remarked 
casually. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  She  has  three  of  the  bonniest 
children.  8he  looked  very  well  indeed.  In 
fact,  she  has  grown  quite — quite  stout." 

He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  laughing 
quietly. 

"  What  a  young  idiot  1  was,  to  be  sure  !  " 
he  said. 

"  Are  you  wiser  now  ?  "  she  demanded. 
"  Oh,  I  tliink  so." 

"  In  what  does  your  wisdom  consist  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"At  least  I  am  not  likely  to  break  my 
heart  for  a  woman  a  second  time,"  he 
answered  in  the  most  confident  tone. 

"  I  see." 

"  Still,"  he  continued,  "  there  is  no  use 
in  denying  I  was   very  far  gone.  Love 

seems  to  be  something  like  sea-sickness. 
While  the  attack  lasts,  you  are  incapable  of 
caring  for  anything.  You  would  thank 
anyone  to  knock  you  on  the  head  and  throw 
you  overboard." 

"  And  how  soon  one  recovers ! "  she 
exclaimed. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  "  I  really  expected 
to  hear  that  you  were  married." 

"  Why  should  you  have  expected  that  ? " 
she  iwked,  flushing. 

"  Well,  it's  difficult  to  imagine  you  as  one 
of  those  who  are  passed  by." 

"  Oh,  but  "    She  paused  abruptly. 

"  Well,"  he  urged  with  a  smile. 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered,  obviously 
confused. 

"  I  suppose  you  were  going  to  say  you  ha\'e 
not  been  without  opportunities,"  he  suggested , 

Evelyn  rose  from  her  chair  and  walked 
towards  the  door. 


"  Shall  we  go  into  the  garden  ? "  she 
exclaimed.    "  You  will  like  to  see  the  dear 

old  place." 

lie  acconipiinied  her  out  of  doors,  where 
she  sent  for  Topsy,  wlio  seemed  lo  have  a 
kind  of  hazy  recollection  of  liim. 

"  Poor  old  dog  !  "  said  Jack.  "  His 
muzzle  is  going  grey.  By  Jove  I  "  be  added, 
when  they  wei'c  walking  along  the  narrow 
paths  between  the  flower-beds,  "  now  I  am 
here  again,  it  seems  almost  as  if  I  had  never 
gone  away.  It  has  a  feeling  of  home  again.  I 
wonder  if  they  could  put  me  up  at  the  inn." 

"  Oh !  but  you  would  find  it  slow,"  she 
answered. 

"  1  tiiink  I  will  chance  it  for  a  week,"  he 
insisted. 

They  walked  along  in  silence  a  few  minutes; 
then  Eveiyn  said,  with  tingling  cheeks  :  "  Of 
course,  if  you  are  really  going  to  stay  in  the 
village,  you  must  stay  here." 

"  Are  you  sure  I  sliall  not  be  putting  you 
out  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Did  you  ever  put  us  out  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Then,"  said  Jack,  "  I  will  take  the  next 
train  to  Tjondoii,  and  come  back  to-morrow." 
And  a  few  minutes  later  he  said  "  Good-bye." 

III. 

"  Five  years  !  "  said  Miss  Ishcrwood,  shortly 
after  Jack's  arrival  the  following  day.  "  Can 
it  possibly  be  five  years  since  you  went  away  ? 
Mr.  Eadford  hasn't  altered  in  the  least,  has 
he,  Evelyn  ?  " 

"  He  says  that  experience  has  made  him  a 
great  deal  wiser,"  cried  Evelyn,  meeting  his 
eyes  with  a  smile. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  whispered,  coming 
to  her  side,  "  that  you,  too,  have  not  been 
without  them." 

"  Without  what  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Why,  experiences." 

"  What  leads  you  to  think  that  ?  "  she 
suggested. 

"  The  face  ie  the  face  of  Evelyn,  but  the 
manner  is  altogether  different.  I  could 
imagine  the  ex:perience8  had  not  been  entirely 
happy  ones ! " 

"Can  any  man,  woman,  or  child  live  for 
five  years  without  knowing  something  of 
unhappiness  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Then  my  suspicion  is  right  ? " 

"  Did  you  imagine  1  should  make  you  my 
confessor  ?  "  she  retorted, 

"  Still,  you  don't  deny  the  impeachment," 
Jack  persisted,  with  quite  unusual  solemnity. 

He  had  many  old  friends  in  the  fieighbour- 
hoodj  and  the  neisfe^^HiadQO^lj^  accom- 
panied liim  on  the  first  of  a  ro^d  of  visits. 


FIVE   YEARS  AFTER. 
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"Juat  at  the  coiner,  he  glanced  behind  him,  and,  seeing  Evelyn,  raised  his  hat." 


Bach  mile  of  the  country  laneS  along  which 
they  drove  together  awaJiened  some  common 
reminiscence  ;  and  as  the  days  went  by,  Bome- 
thitig  approaching   their  former  intimacy 

hejia.u  to  return. 

One  evening,  they  were  returning  lioine 
rather  later  than  usual,  when  Jack,  wlio  was 
driving,  looked  down  into  her  face  as  the 
light  began  to  grow  dim. 

"  I  feel  a  little  curious,"  he  said,  "  to  hear 
something  more  about  diose  experiences  of 
yours." 

"  I  told  you,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  had  no 
intention  to  make  you  my  confessor."' 

"  At  your  age,"  he  ])crsi8ted,  "  troubles  are 
usually  of  one  nature." 


"  Not  the  kind  one  cares  to  talk  about," 
she  hinted. 

"Too  painful?"  he  asked,  laying  the 
whip  on  the  horse's  shoulders. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  admitted. 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  whetlier 
you  are  still— still  " 

"  "Well  ?  "  she  said,  as  he  liesitatcd. 

"  Will  you  answer  me  one  question  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Tliat  depends  on  its  nature." 

"  Let  our  old  friendship  be  my  excuse," 
he  said, "  and  fcell  me — well,  whether  you  have 
ever  in  your  life  seen  a  man  whom  you  could 

"^'Oli,  yes!"  4!b^dj|ail^QPgllitle  un- 
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steadily,  in  spite  of  the  short  laugh  which 
followed. 

"  Then  you  have  known  disappoint- 
ment— -  " 

"  You  said  there  was  to  he  only  one 

question,"  she  suggested. 

"  They  botli  liiiiig  together,"  he  answered, 
"and  tliey  lead  to  a  third.  Please  be  com- 
municative and  tell  me  whether  you  have 
recovered  from  the  disapj)ointnieiit  yet  ?  " 

*'  Oh  !  one  becomes  resigned  to  things,  you 
know,"  she  murmured. 

He  drove  oif  in  silence  awhile,  then  turned 
to  look  into  her  face  again.  "  Then  the 
wound  has  not  quite  healed  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  change  very  quickly," 
she  said. 

"  You  would — you  would  marry  him  now 
if  he  asked  you  ?" 

"No,  no  !"  she  exclaimed.  "Nothing  in 
the  world  could  ever  induce  me  to  marry  him." 

"  So  that  it  is  po^ible  you  may  end  by 
marrying  someone  else  ? "  he  asked  rather 
eagerly. 

"  Utterly  impossible  !  "  she  answered. 
"Long  ago  I  told  you  1  should  never 
marry  " 

"  Does  it  date  back  as  long  ago  as  that  ? " 
he  demanded. 

"Yes.  It  must  seem  strange  to  you  !" 
she  cried  a  little  bitterly.  "  But  we 
won't  talk  about  it  any  more.  Please  leave 
it  there." 

Wlien  iiis  week  ended.  Miss  Isherwood 
asked  Evelyn  whether  Jack  was  to  be  invited 
to  prolong  his  visit.  She  looked  a  little 
doubtful. 

"It  will  look  rather  inhospitable  to  send 
him  away  to  the  vei-y  day,"  said  her  aunt ; 
and,  not  wishing  to  appear  inhospitable, 
Evelyn  agreed  that  he  should  be  asked  to 
stsiy  on  a  few  days  longer. 

"  You  can  suggest  it  at  dinner  to-nigbt," 
she  said.  He  consented  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, although  there  was  not  much  amuse- 
ment at  that  time  of  year.  Unfortnuately 
the  weather  changed  a  few  days  later,  and 
one  afternoon,  whilst  Miss  Isherwood  had 
driven  to  the  market  town  to  do  some  shop- 
ping, Evelyn  and  Jack  were  compelled  to 
pass  the  time  indoors.  He  asked  her  to  play 
to  him  ;  and  as  she  rose  from  the  music-stool 
half  an  hour  later,  Jack  came  to  her  side. 

"  Evelyn,"  he  said,  "  I  have  got  a  stiff 
fence  to  take  !  " 

"  I  should  advise  you  to  find  a  gate,"  she 
answered,  with  a  laugh. 

'*  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  lead,"  he  in- 
sisted.   "  You  can't  help  suspecting  " 


"  I  never  give  voice  to  suspicions,"  she 
answered. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  to  marry  me,"  he  said. 

"Yet,"  she  retorted,  "ten  days  ago, you 
were  boasting  that  you  should  never  Ixreak 
your  heart  for  a  woman  again  !  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  shan't  if  you  do  as  I 
wish,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 

"  How  facile  you  must  think  me  !  "  she 
exclaimed. 

"  I  think  you  arc  the  dearest  woman  in 
the  world,"  he  said.  "And  as  for  myself 
— ^I  think  I  am  the  completest  fool  " 

"  For  imagining  I  could  be  so  easily  satis- 
fied ?  "  she  asked,  meeting  his  gaze. 

"  Not  to  have  known  my  own  mind 
before,"  he  explained.  "What  you  are  to- 
day reminds  me  of  what  you  used  to  be, 
and  I— I  can't  realise  that  I  haven't  loved 
you  always." 

"  Or  even  when  you  came  here  less  than  a 
fortnight  ago,"  she  suggested.  "  Oh,  Jack  ! 
love  is  not  so  light  a  thing,"  she  added. 

"  1  am  beginning  to  discover  the  fact,"  he  ' 
answered,  and  for  a  few  minutes  he  stood 
silent,  not  three  feet  away.  "Evelyn."''he 
cried  then,  drawing  still  nearer,  "  come  to 
me,  darling  ! "  and  be  held  forth  his  arms. 

"  I — I  can't,"  she  whispered,  turning 
away.  '^I'lie  next  moment  she  had  quitted 
the  I'oom. 

At  dinner  that  evening  Jack  told  Miss 
Isherwood,  to  whom  his  conversation  was 
chiefly  limited,  that  he  must  return  to 
London  early  the  next  morning.  There 
arose  a  discu^ion  between  them  about  trains, 
and  she  suggested  that  which  started  at  11.5. 

"Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  it 
is  the  same  that  took  me  away  last  time  I 
slept  here — five  years  ago." 

Indeed,  it  seemed  to  Evelyn  that  history 
was  repeating  itself  ;  the  morning  broke  fair 
and  fresh  after  the  previous  day's  rain,  and, 
breakfast  being  ended,  Evelyn  ordered  tlic 
dog-cart  to  take  Jack  to  the  railway-station. 
Then,  whilst  he  went  upstairs  to  stx'ap  his 
portmanteau,  she  stepped  into  tlie  garden, 
where  she  sti'olled  along  the  narrow  paths 
between  the  flower-beds. 

She  had  a  peculiar  sense  of  having  ex- 
perienced it  all  before,  and  site  felt  she  knew 
precisely  what  was  going  to  happen  next. 
Her  face  was  pale  this  morning,  and  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  not  slept  very  well.  On 
turning  at  the  end  of  a  path,  she  could  see 
Jack  through  the  window  of  the  morning- 
room,  Just  where  he  had  stood  beside  her 
mother  thyt  other  eventful  morning  of  her 
life.    She  felt  confident  that  hfe  would  come 
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into  tlie  garden,  as  he  had  done  on  that 
occasion,  for  a  few  parting  words  of  fare- 
well. 

A  few  minutes  later,  she  saw  him  open 
the  window  and  step  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  should  like  to  say  '  Good-bye  '  to  you 
here,"  he  said,  coming  to  her  side.  "  It  is 
just  where  we  parted  last  time.  You  remem- 
ber it  was  to  have  been  for  ever  then.  But 
thei'c  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  it  now." 

"Are  you  going  abroad  again?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  And  you  can 
scarcely  imagine  what  I  feel  I  am  leaving 
behind  me." 

"  The  same  as  last  time,  Jack,"  she  ex- 
claimed, witli  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 

"  Ah  !  yon  take  the  wind  out  of  my  sails," 
he  siiiri,  "  wlicii  yon  say  that."  He  breathed 
a  portentous  sigh  as  be  took  out  his  watch. 
"  I  haven't  much  time  to  spare,"  lie  added, 
and  he  held  forth  his  right  hand.  "Good- 
bye," he  cried. 

"  Good— good-bye,  Jack,"  she  answered 
misteadily. 

He  pi'BSsed  the  hand  a  moment,  then, 
suddenly  releasing  it,  walked  quickly  towards 
the  open  window.     Evelyn  stood  in  the 


narrow  path  staring  after  him ;  and  as  she 
watched  his  retreating  figure,  a  great  yearning 
took  possession  of  her. 
"  Jack  !  "  she  cried. 

He  stopped  immediately  and  turned  to. 
face  her  again. 

"  dack  !  "  she  repeated,  and  he  came  hastily 
towards  lier.  But  now  that  he  stood  close 
to  her  again,  Evelyn  grew  embarrassed  ;  her 
face  became  as  crimson  as  the  double  dahlias 
by  her  side,  and  for  a  moment  she  was  dumb. 

"I — I  want  you  to  stay,"  she  faltered. 

"  For  good  ?  "  he  cried  eagerly. 

"I  intended  to  let  you  go,"  she  said,  "but 
—but  I  can't.  Oh  I  you  can't  imagine 
what  it  has  been  like  since  the  last  time  ! " 

He  took  her  hand,  wincing  slightly,  how- 
ever, as  he  held  it  to  his  breast. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  he  answered  ; 
*'  but  let  us  try  to  forget  what  has  gone, 
dear.  The  future,  at  least,  shall  be  mine." 

"  Why,"  she  said,  looking  up  into  his  face, 
"  so  has  all  my  past  been  yours.  As  long  as 
I  can  remember." 

Jack  stared  incredtdously  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  understood.  Drawing  her  hand 
within  his  arm,  he  bowed  his  head  and 
silently  led  her  into  the  house. 


A    WINTER  NIGHT. 

I  HEAR  the  casement  creak  and  clang, 
The  frosted  fir  boughs  gasp  and  groan 

And  the  lone  wind  is  like  a  hound 

That  growls  and  crunches  on  a  bone. 

I  raise  the  curtain :  ne'er  a  star 

Pricks  the  vast  vault,  but  snowy  spume 

Cloaks  monstrous  shapes  that  ride  the  night 
Like  evil  wraiths,  and  trumpet  *'  Doom  I 

The  angry  whip-cords  of  the  sleet 

The  windows  lash,  as  they  were  fain 

To  fling  defiance  in  my  face 

Through  the  thin  rampart  of  the  pane. 

It  is  as  though  the  door  of  Dread 

Had  yawned,  with  a  portentous  birth ; 

And  yet,  let  but  the  morning  dawn, 

And  lo,  how  white  the  peace  of  earth ! 


CLINTON  SCf^LARD. 


A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 


By  FRED  M.  WHITE.* 


GIPSY  removed  his  cigarette  and  glanced 
'  at  the  stranger.  He  was  a  small 
man,  with  garb  reminiscent  of  towns 
— a  frock-coat  struggling  with  adversity,  a 
glossy  top-hab,  owing  its  refulgent  rays  to 
benzoline.  For  the  rest,  the  man  was  red, 
and  had  sanguine  eyes  behind  glasses.  He 
carried  a  big  portfolio  under 
his  arm. 

"  If  it  ain't  a  nide  question," 
Gipsy  said  blandly,  "  what  the 
dickens  are  you  after,  mate  ?  " 

This  was  the  dinner  inter- 
lude. The  clink  of  ]>ick  and 
the  rattle  of  drill  had  ceased, 
and  gang  B  14  were  feeding, 
for  the  most  part,  out  of  red 
bandana  handkerchiefs.  Gipsy's 
cigarettes  gained  flavour  from 
curiosity.  Antiquarians  and 
archffiologisfcs  he  knew,  but  the 
specimen  before  him  was  quite 
new.  He  had  never  seen  a 
bouk-iigent  before. 

The  small  man,  wandering 
into  the  big  engineering  camp 
high  up  the  Valley  of  Sweet 
Waters,  needed  no  more  cordial 
greeting.  The  tiniest  spark  of 
curiosity  blew  up  the  floodgates 
of  his  loquacity.  The  ghb 
words  flowed  on. 

"  'Arf  time,"  Gipsy  cut  in. 
*'The   mate  what 
shares  my  'nt  'as  got 
a  parrot.     Maybe  aa 
you  might  teach  him^p^if'' 
to  say  a  few  words." 

The.  little  man 
smiled,  nothing 
abashed.  He  spread 
out  before  Gipsy's 
admiring  eyes  a  series 
of  illustrations,  views 
of  the  world  at  large, 
maps,  sections  of  the 


"  A  small  man,  with  garb 
Tern iai scent  of  towns." 


human  form  divine,  hesitated 


models  of  more  or  less  up-to-date  steam- 
engines— tlie  whuh;  pictorial  art  as  applied  to 
the  "  Univeraal  Compendium  Encyclopsedia," 
complete  in  twelve  monthly  parts  at  seven- 

*  Copyright,  IR03,  by  Fred  M.  White,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


teen  and  sixpence  per  volume,  first  install- 
ment down,  the  balance  on  faith.  The 
book-agent  is  childlike  and  trusting,  possibly 
because  the  seventeen  and  six  down  covers 
axij  predatory  leaning  on  the  part  of  the 
thirsty  knowledge-seeker. 

"  That's  what  you  want,"  said  the  little 
man,  with  fine  insight.  "  This 
dictionary  in  itself,  sir,  is  a 
liberal  education.  There's 
nothing  —  noihing  that  you 
won't  find  in  it." 

"Think  so?"  Oipsy  asked 
doubtfully.  "  Anytliing  about 
prizefights,  mister  ?  " 

The  little  man  pointed  to  a 
full-page  drawing  of  a  Koman 
gladiator,  obviously  pirated 
from  one  of  the  late  Lord 
Leigliton's  drawings.  He  would 
like  \  ery  much  to  know  what 
Gipsy  thought  of  that.  The 
na^^vy  was  properly  impressed. 
He  regarded  the  gladiator's 
biceps  critically.  With  a  fund 
of  knowledge  like  that,  he 
would  be  uplifted  over  liis 
fellows.  Seventeen  and  six- 
pence waa  not  much  whereby 
he  might  be  placed  intellectu- 
ally on  a  level  with  the  resi- 
dent engineers  at  Cwm  House. 
Besides,  when  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  played  snbordinate 
to  thirst  of  a  more  common- 
])lace  character,  and  the  ex- 
chequer wiis  the  volume 
would  pawn  in  Rhayader  for 
the  requisite  silver. 

Gipsy  rattled  some  money 
in  his  pocket.    They  were  a 
sporting  lot  up  the  valley,  and 
Gifsy's  second  in  the  Derby 
"  sweep "  had  brought  in  a 
matter  of  over  six  ])ounds.  He 
seventeen  and  sixpence  was  not  so 
mncli  to  a  bachelor  sharing  a  lint  and  draw- 
ing thirty-two  shillings  a  week. 

"I'll  take  it,"  be  said.  "And  'ore's  the 
first  money  down." 

"  Then  I'll  book  your  waier,  8ir,j'  the  little 
man  said.    GipsyjsffifffeUodjQtBQicffle.  His 
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vivid  imagination  was  running  ahead  of  tlie 
present;  there  were  reminiscences  of  tlie 
Industrious  Apprentice  in  his  mind. 

*'  Perhaps  your  other  volumes  may  come  a 
little  under  the  month,  in  which  case  " 

*' Oh,  I  shan't  mind  that,"  Gipsy  said 
largely.    "  You  make  out  the  paper." 

"  Certainly,  sir.  In  that  case,  Form  B  ia 
the  one  for  you  to  sign.  Your  name,  sir, 
pleaae  ?  Gipsy  ?  Very  good.  And  your 
Christian  name,  sir  ?  " 

All  this  with  a  humility  that  filled  Gipsy 
with  a  pleased  ^nse  of  importance.  But  as 
to  the  Christian  name,  there  was  a  hitch. 
Did  he  possess  one,  it  was  lost  in  the  hack- 
wash  of  boyish  memories.  He  had  never 
been  called  anything  but  Gipsy.  At  his  feet 
lay  a  fine,  florid  drawing  of  Hercules.  Gipsy 
spelt  out  the  word  slowly — his  infinite  resource 
came  back  to  him. 

"  Eum  thing,"  he  said.  "  My  Christian 
name's  the  same  as  that  knobby  bloke  with 
the  belt  round  his  waist.  H-e-r-c-u-l-e-s. 
Call  it  Herkules  Gipsy,  and  youVe  got  it 
first  pop.    What  yer  laughin'  at  ?  " 

The  little  man  explained  that  he  wasn't 
laughing  at  all,  it  was  merely  a  chronic 
catarrh,  from  which  ho  had  been  a  victim 
from  Iwyhood.  Gipsy  scnached  a  pleasing 
hieroglyphic  at  the  foot  of  a  long,  blue  form, 
the  l)enzoline-glossy  hat  was  lifted  with  a 
flourish,  and  Gipsy  was  alone  with  tlie  key  of 
knowledge  in  his  grasp — cheap  at  seventeen 
and  sixpence. 

The  publishers  of  the  *'  Universal  Compen- 
dium Encycioptedia  "  were  less  trustful  than  a 
first  casual  glance  would  have  disclosed.  But 
then  Gipsy  knew  nothing  about  "remainders" 
or  the  fact  that  many  old  works  of  this 
nature— fruits  of  failure  and  bankruptcy  of 
bygone  publishers— are  sold  as  so  much  waste- 
paper,  the  body  or  corpse  being  subsequently 
clothed  in  new  outer  garments  and  peddled  to  a 
confiding  public  through  the  medium  of  many 
little  men  with  dilapidated  frock-coats  and 
hats  r^plendent  of  benzoline.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  had  no  further  payment  been  made, 
the  Universal  Compcndiura  Publishing  Com- 
pany would  have  lost  nothing — which  fact 
Gipsy  did  not  grasp,  as  also  he  had  no  idea 
that  he  had  signed  a  form  consenting  to 
receive  the  balance  of  the  volumes  monthly, 
or  more  frequsntly  should  the  publisher  deem 
the  latter  course  expedient.  Within  a  month 
the  rest  of  the  volumes  did  arrive,  carriage 
paid,  in  a  neat  box,  plus  an  invoice  for 
something  over  £10,  with  a  footnote  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  balance  were  not  paid 
within  fourteen  days,  proceeduigs  for  its 


recovery  would  be  taken  without  further 

notice. 

All  this,  however,  escaped  the  usually  sharp 
eye  of  the  seeker  after  knowledge.  1 1  was  very 
good  of  these  people  to  send  on  the  bookswhich 
need  not  be  paid  for  yet.  Meanwhile,  Gipsy 
was  progressing  with  his  liberal  education.  He 
knew  something  about  Adam,  who  seemed  to 
be  mixed  up  in  some  way  with  a  peculiar  kind 
of  fireplace;  he  gained  some  new  informa- 
tion about  Africa  ;  of  Agriculture  he  hoped 
presently  to  speak  with  authority ;  Algebra  he 
was  forced  to  ignore  altogether.  But  the 
greatest  delight  lay  in  the  pictures—  twenty  in 
each  volume,  harnessed  to  the  text  in  the  most 
indiscriminate  fashion,  but  there  they  were. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  fine  a 
sportsman  as  Gipsy  could  have  kept  his  new 
possessions  a  secret.  There  were  those  who 
scoffed,  but  others  who  firmly  believed. 
Mothers  came  to  know  if  the  big  book  had 
ajiy  hints  as  to  the  teething  of  children,  or 
the  proper  treatment  of  warts,  whilst  a  third 
desired  information  as  to  the  best  way  to  boil 
caLihages ;  yonng  navvies,  with  an  eye  to  a  Imt 
of  their  own,  asked  Gipsy  quietly  if  the  book 
liad  any  hints  as  to  good,  plain  furniture,  and 
the  best  way  to  get  it  on  the  instalment  plan. 

"I'm  doing  my  best  for  the  settlement," 
Gipsy  replied.  "It's  a  tough  job,  this 'ere 
hheral  education,  and  apt  to  get  confusing. 
I  can't  quite  make  out  where  I  am  sometimes. 
There's  Anatomy.  Now,  is  it  a  new  kind  of 
metal  or  a  Colony  in  South  Africa  ?  But  it'll 
all  come  right  in  time.  Only  I  ain't  found 
anythink  about  warts  or  furniture  in  the 
book  as  yet." 

"  Look  the  warts  up  under  '  Antibilious,'  " 
Mitchell,  the  painter,  suggested.  Mitchell 
was  a  man  wlio  had  bid  fair  for  fame  as  an 
artist  at  one  time,  only  he  could  never  keep 
soi>er  for  more  than  a  week  at  a  time.  He 
had  a  fine,  cynical  humour  of  his  own,  a  keen 
eye  for  character-study,  and  Gipsy,  with  his 
dramatic  instincts,  fairly  fascinated  him. 
"You've  got  the  chance  of  becoming  a  great 
force  here,  old  man." 

Gipsy  growled  uneasily.  He  had  a  vague 
feehng  that  Alitchell  had  once  been  a  gentle- 
man. He  was  a  master  of  phrases,  too. 
But  amongst  the  ten  thousand  navvies 
working,  there  were  many  wdio  could  liave 
told  lurid  life-stories  besides  Mitchell,  the 
painter.  Dandy,  standing  by,  sneered  openly. 

"What's  the  good  on  it,"  he  a^ed,  "when 
you  can  getTJey/to^f^s'severy  weekfor  a  brown  ? 
There  ain't  a  good  rattlin'  bloomin'  murder 
in  all  this  volume  Tvttrt^ipsrfe.  so  set  up 
about."         Hosted  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Gipsy  smiled  in  asiiperior  manner.  Diindy 
eyed  him  with  disfavour— he  seemed  to 
be  on  a  different  plane  to  his  old  mate 
now. 

"  Canteen's  open,"  Mitchell  suggested. 
"  Come  along.    In  the  full  flush  of  newly 


so  far  bent  to  populiiT  opinion  as  to  take  a 
pint  of  the  amber  fluid  himself.  Sooth  to 
aay,  he  was  a  little  tired  of  the  Com- 
pendium. It  was  beginning  to  dawn  before 
him  that  he  could  not  live  up  to  it. 
For  the  last  month  he  and  Dandy  and 
Gfammon  had  not  had  one  poaching  excur- 
sion together. 

"  I  don't  want  to  keep  that  book  tD 
myself,"  he  said.  "I'm  all  for  public  spirit. 
I'm  going  to  turn  it  into  a  free  library — one 
volume  a  week,  turn  and  turn  about.  The 
subscription's  a  boh,  limited  to  a  'undred. 
I'll  collect  that  bob  from  a  'undred  of  you, 
and- 

"  Bet  you  a  tanner  you  don't  collect  five 


'Looking  for  a  jmrty  ovor  a  little  matter 
of  business,' " 


acquired  knowledge,  Gipsy  ought  to  be  able 
to  tell  us  something  about  beer.  Lettor  li, 
all  in  Vohime  I.  of  the  Compendium." 

"  If  you  only  knew  what  it  was  made  of," 
fripsysaid  in  his  most  superior  manner.  All 
the  same,  he  was  moving  towards  the  canteen 
with  the  rest.  "There's  a  thing  called 
quashyer — " 

"  If  it  was  made  o'  mud  flavoured  with 
rotten  eggs  an'  diteh-water,"  Dandy  said 
vehemently,  "  it  'ud  be  all  the  same  to  me. 
Beer's  hmr.  Been  fond  of  it  all  my  life,  and 
ain't  going  to  turn  from  it  for  all  the  Com- 
pendiunis  as  was  ever  wrote." 

A  murmur  of  applause  followed.  Cipsy 


of  'em,"  a  sportsman  in  the  background 

suggested. 

"  Them  as  likes  to  jine,  'old  up  your 
hands,"  Gipsy  said  loftily. 

There  was  no  headstrong  desire  to  comply 
with  the  request.  T)ie  Higher  Education 
found  no  favour  in  the  camp.  ^Two  shillings 
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only  were  proffered,  both  coupled  with  the 
suggeBtion  that  the  coin  should  be  promptly 
disbursed  by  Gipsy  in  the  universal  liquid. 

But  even  more  enlif^litencd  commnnities 
Imve  sliowii  fcliemselves  averse  to  the  blessings 
of  the  Free  Ijibvarics  Act.  Gipsy  made  a 
few  scornful  rcnuiife,  passed  in  tolerating 
silence. 

Comparatively  early  the  seeker  after  know- 
ledge left  his  hut.  Mitchell,  the  painter, 
accompanied  him  at  his  request.  Dandy 
openly  flouted  his  old  ally  and  companion. 
Once  the  Compendium  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  they  might  join  forces  again  ;  mean- 
while Dandy  avowedly  preferred  the  com- 
pany of  Gammon.  It  was  a  blow  to  Gipsy's 
pride,  but  he  swallowed  it. 

Mitchell,  the  painter,  was  enjoying  the 
comedy  in  his  grave  fashion.  lie  had 
forgotten  many  things  in  his  fail,  but  the 
dry  humour  of  the  born  cynic  had  never 
failed  him.  He  was  laughing  at  Gipsy 
consumedly ;  but  the  latter  was  in  bland 
ignorance  of  the  fact.    He  jerked  his  thumb 


"  Presently  the  artist  lounged  along." 

hospitably  towards  the  spare  chair  in  the 
hut  and  passed  the  tobacco. 

"Washing  you  hadTi't  gone  in  for  the 
higher  classics'.^  "  Mitchell  suggested. 

"Got  it  first  time,"  Gipsy  said  moodily. 
"  It  didn't  sound  much  at  first ;  but  when 
I  comes  to  think  serious  like  over  that 
seventeen  bob  a  month  .  .  .  besides,  I  got 
all  the  books.  And  now  they've  sent  me 
three  papers  that  I  can't  make  head  or  tail 
of.    Like  to  see  'em  ? " 

Mitchell  nodded,  and  Gipsy  produced  three 
oblong  sheets  of  dingy  paper  with  the  Koyal 
Arras  on  the  top.  They  were  vague  and 
depressing  documents  to  the  uninitiated, 
but  Mitchell  had  had  long  experience  in 
such  matters  during  his  careless  days. 

"  What  are  they  all  about,  mate  ?  "  Gipsy 
asked  anxiously. 

'*  County-court  summons,  to  begin  with," 
Mitchell  explained.  "According  to  the 
particulars  attached  to  the  summons,  you 
signed  an  order  for  these  books  to  be  delivered 
as  the  publishers  deemed  tit.  As  you  didn't 
pay  on  delivery,  they  have  issued  this  sum- 
mons— with  costs,  £13  i)s.  Ady 

Gipsy  ex])loded  Into  a  genial  laugh.  The 
faith  in  his  purse  amused  him. 

"  Go  on  !  "  hecried.  "  Ate  pay  £18  and 
nine  bob  and  fourpence.  Hope  they'll  get 
it." 

"  Hope  they  will,"  Mitchell  proceeded 
genially.  "You  took  no  notice,  and  judg- 
ment went  by  default." 

"Sounds  like  ;i,  liit  from  the  Oorapendium," 
Gipsy  muttered.      Go  on." 

"So  they  issued  a  judgment  summons, 
which  costs  you  another  U'.n  shillings.  As 
you  ignored  that,  a  committal  oi'dcr  was 
made  against  you,  as  this  tliird  notice  tells. 
Order  suspended  for  foucteen  dfurs,  but  up 
to-morrow.  Yotti;d«ultW!Qt£^ltfflerstand, 
my  friend.    You  ought  to  havPappeared  at 
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Rhayader  and  explained  matters  to  the  judge. 
If  this  money  isn't  paid  to-morrow,  you  will 
have  to  go  to  Brecon  Gaol  for  six  weeks. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  ?  " 

"  What ! "  Gipsy  roared.  "  An'  this  a  free 
coimtry  an'  all !  Tjord  !  wliat  a  fool  I've 
been  !  If  I  only  'ad  the  little  cove  witli  the 
slimy  'at  'ere  now !  Oomiir  aloiij^  anil 
takin'  advantage  of  a  poor,  ignorant  bloke  like 
myself.    An'  tliirteen  pound  nine  an'  " 

Gipsy  paused,  utterly  overcome  witli  tlie 
weight  of  this  startling  discovery.  He  sat 
in  a  dazed  kind  of  way  whilst  Mitchell  ex- 
pounded the  procedure  of  county-courts  and 
the  law  as  affecting  the  safety  of  the  indi- 
vidual when  the  said  individual  had  con- 
tracted a  debt  that  he  could  not  pay. 

"  If  you  had  appeareil  to  tlie  summons," 
Mitchell  said,  administering  what  looked  like 
very  late  comfort,  "  he  might  have  let  you 
off  your  bargain.  At  any  rate,  he  would 
liave  made  an  order  for  payment  at  a  few 
shillings  a  month,  or  something  like  that.  As 
it  is,  you  must  pay  at  once.  Of  course,  you 
have  been  the  victim  of  a  book-agent's 
dodge,  but  that  doesn't  help  you  much." 

Gipsy  groaned,  and  the  flavour  faded  from 
his  tobacco. 

"  An'  all  this  for  books  !  "  he  said  scorn- 
fully--" books  .'  Tilings  I  can't  understand. 
I've  puzzled  over  the  things  yonder  till  I've 
got  a  'cad  like  Sunday  morning.  If  it  'ad 
been  for  something  as  'ad  done  me  good  ! 
"What  shall  I  do  about  it,  matey  ?  " 

Mitchell  shook  his  head  gravely.  He 
looked  deeply  sympathetic.  It  was  lucky  for 
him  that  he  could  enjoy  comedy  without 
outward  evidence  of  the  fact.  He  could 
only  suggest  flight  to  some  town.  But 
Gipsy  had  cogent  reasons  for  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  the  country.  He'd  wait  tUl  the 
police  came  

"  They're  not  police,"  Mitchell  explained, 
"They  are  county-court  baililTs— prol)ably 
there  will  be  two  of  them,  and  they'll  come 
from  Khayader.  If  I  were  you,  I  should 
go  to  a  place  where  the  air  was  more  suited 
to  your  peculiar  complaint." 

But  Gipsy  declined  to  listen  to  any  such 
temptations.  His  popularity  count^  for 
something.  He  would  take  a  day  off  to- 
morrow and  borrow  the  money,  levying  a 
small  rate  for  the  purpose.  But,  despite  the 
measure  of  his  popularity,  Gipsy  met  with  a 
cool  response.  Tlie  Compendium  gave  no 
play  to  the  imagination.  If  Gipsy  had  lost 
a  wife,  for  instance,  or  if  he  had  assaulted  a 
gamekeeper  and  was  seeking  to  make  up  a 
tine,  it  would  have  been  a  dififtreut  matter. 


A  man  who  wasted  on  classic  literature  hard 
money,  that  might  have  been  spent  on  beer 
and  tobacco,  deserved  no  sympathy.  A  long 
morning's  toil  produced  something  under 
twenty  shillings,  most  of  it  gleaned  with  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  so  to  speak,  lit  a  lofty 
spirit,  (Jipsy  had  set  out  witli  the  amiable 
intention  of  taking  no  more  than  a  shilling 
from  eacli  man.  Early  in  the  day  he  had 
refused  sevenpence  in  coppers  with  lurid 
language,  by  dinner-time  he  accepted  a 
threepenny-bit  from  a  despised  teetotaller, 
with  a  wan  smile.  Literature  is  ever  a 
thorny  path. 

"  To  think  that  I  had  come  to  this  ! "  he 
said  bitterly  to  Dandy  in  the  dinner-hour, 
"  This  'ere  Joey  I  got  from  'Anks,  what's  a 
rabid  teetotaller.  An'  glad  to  get  it.  Well, 
mates  ?  " 

A  gleam  of  the  old  geniality  lighted  Gipsy's 
eye  as  two  strangers  lounged  up  to  them. 
There  was  a  hard  look  about  them  ;  there 
was  no  sympathy  in  the  eye  of  either.  The 
taller  of  the  two  produced  a  paper, 

"  Looking  for  a  party  over  a  little  matter 
of  business,"  he  said.  "  Name  of  Hercules 
Gipsy." 

Dandy  started  and  opened  his  mouth 
widely.  Gipsy  turned  pale.  If  Dandy  spoke, 
he  was  lost. 

"  Herkules  Gipsy,"  the  little  man  said 
thoughtfully.  Wiiy,  that's  my  old  pal, 
dash  my  wig  if  'e  ain't-- — -" 

Gipsy's  thoughts  were  full  of  murder. 
His  tea  was  hot— he  thoughtfully  poured 
about  half  a  pint  over  Dandy's  leg, 

"  What  y(ra  make  all  that  row  about  ?  " 
he  growled,  "  I  know  who  you  mean,  matey. 
It's  a  chap  'ere  what  bought  a  Compendium 
from  a  little  bloke  with  a  shiny  'at.  If  I'd 
got  'im  'ere— leastways,  T— well,  there!  Gipsy 
told  me  all  about  it  last  night." 

"  Are  yon  come  to  arrest  'im  ? "  Dandy 
asked  with  sudden  inspiration. 

"  For  debt,"  the  big  stranger  explained 
curtly.  "  Non-payment  of  a  debt  on  county- 
court  judgment." 

"Seen  'im  lately  ?  "  Gipsy  asked  carelessly 
and  perspiringly. 

"Seen  'im  this  mornin',"  Dandy  rephed, 
*'  Got  all  his  best  on,  and  his  other  things 
done  tip  in  a  'ankerchief.  '  Goin'  to  North 
Pole  ? '  I  says.  *  'Ookin'  it,'  says  he.  '  What 
for  ?  '  says  I.  '  Got  into  a  bit  of  a  mess,' 
says  'e.  kSo  1  let  'im  go,  and  there's  an  end 
on  it." 

"  Unpopular,  surly  sort  o'  bloke,  he  was," 
Gipsy  said  tlioughtfully.  "  Never  did  nothing 
but  poke  about  in  readiu'  book*^or  that  kind 
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o'  thing.  Bet  a  tanner  'e's  gone  to  Rhayader 
to  look  after  'is  wife." 

Dandy  volunteered  fnrtherdetails.  Hercules 

Gipsy  owed  him  a  lot  of  money— lie  ou'c=d 
money  ail  roniid,  in  fact.  Dandy  was  gliid 
that  he  had  got  into  trouble.  The  strangers 
moved  on  presently  and  were  lost  to  sight 
down  the  valley.  Gipsy  sat  on  a  stone  and 
wiped  his  beaded  forehead, 

"  I  owe  yon  one  for  that,  mate,"  he  said. 
"  But  those  chaps'l!  come  back  again.  It 
mayTi't  be  to-daj',  or  yet  to-morrow,  but 
they'll  come.  And  wliat's  the  good  o'  this  ?  " 

(Jipsy  displayed  a  big  fist  with,  some 
poundswortli  of  dingy  silver  in  the  centre  of 
the  hard  palm,  and  snarled  at  it  with  bitter 
contempt.  Dandy  smiled.  For  the  middle 
of  the  week  this  was  wealth. 

"  I  pulled  you  out  of  that,  old  'un,"  he 
said.  "  An'  a  man  don't  think  fast  on  a  'ot 
day  like  this.  Might  as  well  be  'ung  for  a 
sheep  as  a  lamb," 

"  Kiglito,"  Gipsy  said  recklessly.  Come 
on.  This  way  to  the  waxworks.  It's  going 
to  be  sixes." 

The  canteen  stood  invitingly  open,  the  day 
was  hot.  The  full  measure  of  the  canteen 
allowance  was  partaken  of,  and  then  the  pair 
slipped  out  of  the  settlement  to  the  inviting 
shade  of  a  public-house  opposite.  As  Gijffly's 
pocket  grew  lighter,  his  spirits  rose. 

"  I'll  go  and  lie  down,"  he  said  hazily. 
"  I've  got  a  plan, Dandy.  I've  got  a  plan,  if  I 
could  only  think  of  it.  It's  a  very  good  plan, 
mate.  I'll  raise  the  money  and  pay  off  the 
little  bloke  in  the  glossy  'at.  No,  I  won't, 
I'Ukeep  the  brass  and  see  him  further  first  1 " 

He  pulled  his  cap  fiercely  over  his  eyes  and 
strode  rcsohitcly  in  the  direction  of  his  hut. 
Dandy  sighed  into  his  empty  mug  and 
followed  with  discreet  silence. 

For  the  time  being  the  philosophical  side 
of  Gipsy's  nature  was  submerged.  He  had 
expected  better  things  of  his  fellow -men. 
Also  there  was  the  blow  to  his  pride.  He  had 
yet  to  learn  that  when  popularity  pxills  against 
pocket,  the  struggle  is  a  terribly  unequal 
one.  Anyway,  this  money  must  be  found. 
Gipsy  had  tried  to  raise  the  rate  openly  and 
upon  the  strength  of  his  individuality,  and 
he  had  failed.  He  had  no  intention  of  going 
to  gaol  liis  Romany  blood  turned  cold  at  the 
mere  suggestion  ;  he  would  resort  to  strategy. 

The  man  was  a  born  dramatist  and  a 
maker  of  stories,  only  a  beneficent  legislation 
had  not  caught  him  early  enough  to  teach 
him  the  proper  equipment.    He  approached 


the  matter  now  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  novelist  who  baa  got  his  hero  in  a 
tight  place  and  is  bound  to  get  lilm  out 

of  it  again. 

As  Gipsy  sat  over  his  pipe,  i!buniniiti(Hi 
came  to  him.  He  must  impose  iipou  a 
credulous  public.  A  wide  grin  expanded 
over  his  face.  He  took  down  the  volumes  of 
the  Compendium  and  selected  a  dozen  or  more 
of  the  engravings  therein,  and  then  by  the 
aid  of  his  knife  he  detached  them  neatly  from 
the  bindings.  The  plan  of  campaign  was 
perfect.  Gipsy  waited  now  to  see  Mitcliell, 
the  painter,  who  took  his  evening  stroll  about 
this  time.  Presently  the  artist  lounged 
along. 

"  'Arf  a  mo',"  Gipsy  drawled.    "  Want  to 

earn  a  quid  ?  " 

Mitchell  shook  his  head  donbtfully.  As  a 
rule,  his  elderly  housekeeper  drew  his  pay 
and  allowed  him  a  cerhiin  modicum  for 
tobacco-money.  It  was  the  only  way  in 
which  the  artist  could  possibly  wrestle  success- 
fully with  the  drink  craze.  Give  him  a'^j 
sovereign,  and  he  would  do  nothing  tiU  it  ' 
was  gone. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  a  capitalist  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  Left  over  from  the  library,  eh?" 

Gipsy  said  something  forcible  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tabloid  education.  He  pointed  to  the 
selected  engravings  taken  by  him  from  the 
Compendium. 

"  What  a  fool  thing  to  do  !  "  Mitchell 
expostulated.  "  Poor  as  the  volumes  were 
before,  they  are  worth  nothing  now.  You 
have  utterly  spoilt  them." 

Gipsy  winked  solemnly.  There  was  all  the 
air  of  a  successful  dramatist  about  liim. 

*'  I'm  going  to  get  you  to  help  me,"  he 
said.  "  You  just  go  and  get  those  paints  of 
yours— the  oils.  Bring  ad  the  pretty  'ims. 
I've  got  to  get  out  of  this  mess;  and  if  I  ain't 
just  a  bloomin'  Bobs  at  this  game,  strike  me 
pink  !    Look  at  this  bloke." 

At  arm's  length  Gipsy  held  np  a  counter- 
feit presentment  of  Hercules  in  a  boxing 
attitude.  He  stood  on  a  pedestal  and  was 
obviously  "after"  some  celebrated  statue  or 
another.  Gipsy  eyed  the  muscular  form 
admiringly. 

"  That's  a  model  of  physical  development," 
Gipsy  remarked.  "The  blighted  Compendium 
says  so.  Also  it's  a  work  of  art.  Just  so. 
An'  if  I  took  and  tried  to  raise  a  bob  on  old 
'Erkulcs  in  the  canteen,  I  couldn't  do  it. 
But  nobody's  seen  'Erkules,  which  is  a  good 
thing.  He's  no  good  nQw,  but  jou'll  see 
when  we've  done^^jjy^^j;{^(§l0fflfeetyour 
painte."  o 
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There  was  comedy  hero  somewhere,  as 
Mitchell  recognised.  He  had  a  profound 
admiration  for  Gipsy  and  his  many  "  slim  " 
expedients.  He  came  from  the  class  of  men 
who  know  how  to  jest  with  a  straight  face. 
Mitchell  came  back  presently  with  his  oils 


"  Mitchell  waded  in  accordingly," 


and  brushes,  and  Gipsy  carefully  locked  the 
door  before  lighting  the  lamp. 

"Now  look 'ere,"  he  said.  "YonVe  got 
to  'elp  me  over  this  job,  matey.  "We've  ^^ot 
to  raise  the  spondulix  from  the  delooded 
public.  Yon  just  tackle  old  'Erknles  as  i  tell 
you.    Take  and  paint  'im  in  tiglits,  and  a 


championship  belt  round  'is  middle.  8hove 
them  bundles  of  lives  of  'isn  into  four- 
ounce  gloves." 

"  Make  him  a  boxer  and  a  bruiser  up  to 
date  ?  "  Mitchell  asked  with  a  grin. 

"  That's  the  time  o'day,"  Gipsy  said  drily. 

"Up  to  date.  Tu^u 
that  'ere  butclier's 
block  what  he's 
standinj^  on  into 
a  platform,  and  a 
roperoundit.  Wade 
in." 

Mitchell  waded 
in  accordingly.  At 
the  end  of  half-an- 
hour  the  classic 
engraving  of  the 
famous  athlete  was 
transformed  into  a 
glaring  oil  present- 
ment of  a  modern 
boxer  of  the 
approved  type. 
Mitchell  had  been 
purposely  prodigal 
of  his  colouring, 
a.n(l  Gipsy  was 
luudly  enthusiastic. 
The  flagrant  vul- 
garity of  it  appealed 
to  him  strongly. 

"  Spiffin'  !  "  he 
said.  "  Jiust  tJis 
ticket  for  soup.  All 
it  wants  now  is  a 
nice  'omely  flavour 
of  tlie  pub  about 
it.  Just  stick  a  red 
triangle  with 'Bass's 
Boer  Only '  under- 
neath, just  behind 
old  'Krkules's  'ead, 
and  there  you  are. 
What  0  !  "  ■ 

Gipsy  stood  back 
and  surveyed  the 
work  critically.  Its 
crude  colouring  and 
flaring  vulgarity 
touched  him  to  the 
soul.    No  British 
"  navvy  "  with  a  grain  of  sport  in  him  could 
look  upon  that  picture  without  the  longing 
for  possession. 

"  How  long  before  it's  dry  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Dry  now,"  Mitchell  explained.  "  That 
porous  paper  soaks  up  the  oil  directly.  This 
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is  inj  miisberpiece,  Uipsy.  I  never  hoped  to 
paint  anytliinj;;  like  that." 

Gipsy  iiodiled  approvingly.  He  was  in 
the  presence  of  genins.  He  took  the  picture 
up  and  rolled  it  with  tiio  greatest  care.  He 
Tras  going  out,  he  explained,  as  far  as  the 
canteen.  If  the  painter  possessed  the  fund 
of  humour  tlmt  Gipsy  credited  him  with, 
that  virtue  would  be  gratified  if  Mitchell 
would  look  into  the  canteen  ei  little  later. 

The  canteen  was  pretty  full  as  G-ipsy 
entered.  He  tj>ok  up  his  place  at  an  empty 
table  and  spread  out  his  work  of  art  l)efore 
him  ;  he  appeared  to  be  in  rapt  and  admiring 
contemplation.  Presently  one  or  two  of  his 
own  gan^  lounged  across,  to  see  tlie  cause  of 
this  thoughtful  silence.  They  fell  under  the 
spell  of  Mitchell's  genius. 

"  What  is  it,  Gipsy  ?  "  asked  one  in  an 
awed  voice.  "Where  did  you  get  Mm  from?" 

"Won  'im,"  Gipsy  said  carelessly,  "in  a 
raffle.  A  bob  a  share— last  time  T  was  in 
Cardiff.    0'  course  you  know  who  that  is  ?  " 

"  Eloke  just  trained  ready  for  a  raill,  I 
reckon." 

"Bloke  ready  for  a  mill!"  Gipsy  said,  with 
bitter  scorn.  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
Was  it  four  or  five  years  you  got  ?  Tiiab 
there's  Tom  Flaniiigaii,  the  Irish  Terror,  just 
before  his  successful  scrap  last  March  with 
liong  Coffin,  the  American  Champion. 
Knocked  'is  man  out  after  thirty-two  rounds, 
lasting  two  hours." 

The  others  gasped.  The  famous  fight  was 
still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  thorn. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  upon  that  form 
and  those  colours  unmoved.  Gipsy  pinned 
the  picture  to  tiie  matcliboardod  wall  behind 
him,  and  the  hands  crowded  round  to  admire. 
1^0  famous  ci'eation  from  a  fashionable  artist 
hung  on  the  line  attracted  su9li  respectful 
attention. 

"  I've  got  others,"  Gipsy  said.  "  I  value 
'em  at  eight  'undred  pounds.   There  was  ten 

thousand  put  into  that  lufHc,  at  a  bob  a  nob, 
and  I  got  first  prize.  Came  by  parcel  post 
to-day,  they  did.  Make  me  wish  I  was  a 
man'ied  man,  it  does.  To  think  of  a  'ut,  with 
somegood  sticks  o'  furniture,  and  them  things 
'arigin'  on  the  walls  !  " 

"  Want  to  sell  it,  Gipsy  ? "  a  distant  voice 
asked  anxiously. 

Gipsy  looked  up, caught  the  eye  of  Mitchell, 
who  was  standing  in  the  doorway-  Neither 
man  smiled ;  but  if  both  had  shouted  with 
laughter,  tliey  could  not  have  understood  one 
another  more  perfectly.  The  luxury  of  the 
comedy  was  theirs  alone. 
'  "  Well,  I  wasn't  thinking  about  it,"  Gipsy 


said  slowly.  Tlie  suggestion  appeared  to 
give  liim  a  fresh  train  of  thought.  "  It  ain't 
often  as  a  poor  bloke  like  myself  gets  a  picture 
what  lots  of  nobs  would  be  proud  to  'ang  in 
their  drorin'-rooms.  But  I've  'ad  misfortunes, 
as  most  of  you  know,  and  a  few  pounds — 
what'U  you  stand,  Jimmie  ?  " 

"  Ten  bob,"  Jimmie  said  promptly,  "«»'  a 
go  of  gin." 

Gipsy  snorted.  If  it  had  been  pounds,  now  I 
He  stood  up,  as  if  inspired  by  a  new  idea. 
The  full  light  of  the  lamps  shone  on  the 
dazzling  colour  picture.  AVhy  not  raffle  it  at 
a  shilling  a  share  Say  sixty  sliares  at  that 
modest  figure.  A  responsive  murmur  followed. 
Half -an-liour  later,  G  i  psy  strolled  thoughtfully 
homeward  with  a  bulging  pocketful  of  greasy 
silver  coins.  Mitchell  followed.  After  all, 
there  were  other  acts  to  follow,  and  the  first 
had  been  excellent. 

"  You'll  get  on,"  the  painter  said.  "  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  that." 

"  Came  to  me  like  a  perspiration,"  Gipsy 
said  modestly.  "  Only  I  might  'ave  waited 
a  little  longer.  Believe  I  could  'a'  got  the 
whole  bloomin'  tiiirtccn  quid  out  o'  that  'ere 
effort  o'  yourn.  But  there's  more  where  the 
other  came  from.    'Go's  this  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  portrait  of  Sarah  Siddons, 
the  great  tragedy  actress,  after  Romney," 
Mitchell  explained,  as  Gipsy  proffered  him  a 
further  illustration  from  the  Compendium. 
"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  her  ? 
Leave  us  some  of  our  illusions,  Gipsy." 

"She'll  do,"  Oipsy  muttered.  "She's 
going  be  the  cellubrated  Miss  Xetta 
Montgomery,  what  played  in  Nelson's  por- 
table tiieatre  down  at  Cwm  all  last  winter. 
Every  single  liloke  in  the  settlement  was  fair 
gone  on  her,  though  I  found  'or  second-class 
myself.  Lot  o'  yaller  'air  an'  a  dress  all 
over  spangles.  You  know  the  sort  of  thing. 
Theli  I'll  get  another  three  quid  for  that. 
'Ere's  a  cottage  and  what  you  call  a  land- 
scape." 

"  Anne  Hatliaway's  cottage,"  Mitchell 
munnured. 

"  Niver  'eard  of  'er,"  Gipsy  went  on. 
"  But  it's  goin'  to  be  made  into  the  Red  'Ouse 
up  the  valley,  where  the  shepherd  killed  his 
wife  in  the  spring.  Put  a  few  piles  o'  timber 
and  a  derrick  in  the  background,  and  there 
you  are.  I  shan't  do  mucli  with  it  amongst 
tlie  boys,  but  the  wives  will  fairly  rise  to  it. 
Give  'em  a  touch  of  the  'errors,  and  you've 
got  'em  every  time." 

Mitchell  nodded.  His  face  was  grave,  but 
his  eyes  danced  with  amusement.  The  oil 
was  burning  low  in  the  lamp  before  he  had 
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Hnislied  liis  wcirk.  Tiicre  vvsis  an  cxprea- 
sioti  of  pbieid  conttjiitineiit  cu  (lipsj's 
fjice. 

"  Come  in  to-morrow  and  do  the  other 
one,"  he  suggested.  "Strike  mel  I  shan't 
want  to  trouble  you  any  more  after  that. 
*  Picture  of  the  Bronze  'Orse  at  Venice.' 
Touch  'im  up,  aiui  put  a  boy  in  a  pair  o'  tig:lit 
breeches  leadin'  'im  by  a  'alter,  and  there's 
the  winner  of  the  year's  Derby  what  most  of 


'"Thut  there's  Tom  Flannigiin,  llie  Irish  Terriir."" 


US  backed.  I'm  goin'  to  pay  for  the  blooniiu' 
Compendium  on  this  job,  so  as  it'll  cost  me 
nothiiik.    So  long." 

'Die  fo!lu\\'i?ig  evening  was  a  busy  one  for 
Gipsy.  As  he  had  confidently  expected,  there 
was  a  brisk  demand  amongst  the  younger 
fraternity  over  the  portrait  of  Miss  Netta 
Montgomery.  She  fell  to  Gammon,  who 
had  been  a  particular  victim  to  lier  cliarms, 
but  not  until  Gipsy  liad  disposed  of  nearly 


eighty  tic^kt^ts.  Au  ahiiost  equal  popularity 
was  enjoyed  by  the  trausfuruied  Bronze 
Horse,  whil.-iL  tiie  mothers  of  tlie  camp  took 
a  vivid,  il'  morbid,  interest  in  the  picture  of 
the  Eed  House,  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed. 

GifBy  raked  the  money  in  and  posed  as  a 
benefactor  at  the  same  time.  His  enterprise 
and  public  spirit  enabled  the  settlement  to 
gratify  a  uatural  passion  for  the  best  in  art. 
But  for  (lipsy  these  elevating  objects  would 
never  have  found  their  way  here  at  all. 

Later  on,  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
hut,  Gipsy  counted  liis  spoils. 

"  'Ave  some  baccy,"  he  sug- 
gested hospitably  to  Mitchefi. 
"  I'iil  your  pouch  ....  Four- 
teen pounds  seventeen  and  six- 
pence. Dunnow  where  the 
taimer  came  from.  When  the 
bailiffs  come,  I  shall  be  able  to 
tidk  to  'em  now.    Still — - — ■" 

Gipsy's  face  clouded  thought- 
fully.    He  had  earned  all  that 
by  his  own  bright  and  particular 
seemed  a  pity  to  waste  it  on  mere 
publishers.     Many  a  beautiful  sjiree,  many 
a  lurid  Saturday  night  shone  from  that  pile 
of  silver  on  the  table. 

"  Seems  a  pity,  don't  it  ?  "  Mitchell  sug- 
gested, watching  his  companion's  thoughts. 

"  Pily  1  Gipsy  snorted.  "It's  what  them 
drapei's  call  an  appallin'  sacrifice.  Still,  it 
ain't  me  what's  goin'  to  pay  for  the  Compen- 
dium.   An'  yet  " 

Gipsy  pulled  at  his  pipe  tliouglitfully. 
He  sat  there  under  tlic  lamjiliglLt  after 
Mitchell  had  departed,  thinking  the  nuitter 
out.  The  novchst  in  the  rough  had  got  his 
hero  out  of  a  tight  place ;  but  in  all  properly 
appointed  romanci^  the  hero  not  only  escapes 
from  imminent  peril  in  the  deadly  breach, 
but  is  in  honour  bound  to  score  over  the 
miscreants  who,  for  the  time  being,  have 
triumphed.  And  Gipsy  ()ractieully  had  not 
scored  at  all.    Being  his  own  iiero,  he  felt  it. 

Thoughtfully  he  took  an  envelope  and 
addressed  it  to  the  pulitisliers  of  the  Com- 
pendium. Then  lie  produced  a  slioet  of 
paper  and  laboriously  proceeded  to  write  a 
letter.  It  was  a  slow  and  painful  process, 
but  in  the  end  it  seemed  satisfactory  : — 

"  Box  171,  P.O. 
"  Water  Company's  Scheme, 
«  Cwm  Valley. 

"  Sirs. 

"  A  few  friends  of  Mr  Ercules  Gipsy 
wot's  left  the   valley  and  uq^  ,  address  is 
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desirous  of  seein  wot  T  can  do  in  the  matter 
of  the  Compeudium.  Which  never  ought  to 
have  been  sent  in  the  way  it  was.  Out  of 
respec  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Gipsy  and  if 
he  could  be  allode  to  come  back  we'll 
between  us  send  you  four  pound  ["  five  " 
scratched  carefully  out]  and  no  questions  ask. 
This  to  clear  off  all  back  pay  and  put  the  time 
sheet  right.  A  answer  from  you  by  the  next 
post  saying  as  this  is  all  right  money  wiU  be 

8ent.     „  Yquj-b  respeckfuUy  ifor  6  of  us 

*'  Jon  Price." 

Gipsy  duly  despatched  his  letter,  com- 
fortable with  the  assurance  that  there  were 
some  scores  of  John  Prices  in  the  settle- 
ment. For  the  nest  day  or  two  he  was 
dreamy  and  preoccupied.  The  third  day 
brought  a  letter  from  the  publishers  of  the 
Compendium,  offering,  with  large  magna- 
nimity, to  cancel  the  debt  and  all  proceedings 
on  receipt  of  five  pounds,  coupled  with  a 
rider  to  tiie  effect  that  the  money  must  be 
received  by  return  of  post.    It  cost  Gipsy  a 


pang  to  part  with  his  five  sovereigns,  but 
there  was  sweet  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  the  Compendium,  pirn  nearly  ten 
pounds,  and  that  without  the  outlay  of  a 
single  penny  of  his  own  money.  Thus  do 
the  heroes  of  romances  score  over  mere 
mundane  and  less  brilliant  creatures. 

(iipsy  ran  into  the  arms  of  Mitchell  as 
he  ciune  I'roiii  tlie  post-office. 

"  Suppose  yon  had  to  pay  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Suppose  I  didn't,"  (iipsy  said  thought- 
fully. "  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Compendinm 
bloke  sayin'  as  a  few  pals  of  G  ipsy's  'ud  like  to 
■—  what  you  call  it  ? — compromise.  And  they 
took  five  bloomin'  quid.  And  I've  just  posted 
the  brass.    What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

Mitchell  shook  his  head  adnn'ringly  and 
passed  on.  Gipsy  returned  thoughtfully  to 
his  hut.  The  gay  volumes  of  the  Compen- 
dium seemed  to  smile  down  at  him.  He 
conid  think  with  toleration  of  the  words  of 
the  wily  little  book-agent  now. 

"  After  all,"  he  muttered—"  after  all, 
there's  something  in  a  liberal  education." 
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"  '  'Ot  chestnuts,  'ot  chestnuts  1 ' " 


'"y^T  chestimts,  'ot  chestnuts!  Thirty 
I  i  !i  penny,  fine  and  'ot  chestnnt«  !  " 
was  the  cry  which  arrested  my 
attention  as  I  was  walking  briskly  along  one 
cold  winter  evening.  Glancing  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  came  this  discordant  voice,  I 
perceived  a  wizened-looking  old  man,  bent 
and  shrunken,  crouching  down,  almost 
hugging  his  home  -  made  stove  in  his 
endeavour  to  keep  his  shrivelled  bones  warm. 
A  cni'ions-looking  specimen  of  humanity, 
he  sat  there  dohng  out  his  w^ares  by  the 
pennyworth,  his  clawlike  fingers  nearly 
matcliiiig  in  colour  the  rich  hue  of  the 
chestnuts. 

Being  of  a  curious  turn  of  mind,  I  stood 
watching;  him  for  a  while,  cogitating  on  the 
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Kind  of  life  he  would  probably  hve — wonder- 
ing if  he  had  plied  this  trade  all  his  days,  or 
had  "  come  down  in  the  world,"  as  the  term 
goes— taking  to  this  mode  of  gaining  a  living 
fauie  de  mie/tix  '. 

Retracing  my  steps,  I  went  up  to  him  and 
asked  for  twopennyworth  of  his  goods.  He 
stretched  out  his  grimy  paws,  pointing  to  the 
tray  on  which  lay  the  nuts  in  tempting 
array. 

""Ave  yer  any  loikes  or  disloikes,  sar  ? 
D'yer  loike  big  uns  or  little  nns  ?  " 

"Well,"  I  said,  "  I  really  don't  know  the 
difference.    Don't  they  all  taste  the  same  ?  " 

"  Lor',  no,  sar  I  They  be  as  different  as 
eggs  is  to  sugar." 

"  Oh  !  then  there  must  be  a  difference,"  I 
said,  laughing;  "give  me  some  of  both  to 
try."  He  doled  them  ont  to  ine  with  the 
greatest  seeming  exactitude— as  if  he  had 
been  weighing  nuggets  instead  of  chestnuts 
— and  I  turned  to  leave,  handing  iiim  my 
twopence,  but  had  barely  gone  u  few  steps 
before  he  yelled  out  after  me  :  "  Hi,  sir, 
hi !  "  and  I  turned  back,  wondering  what  ou 
earth  more  he  had  to  say. 

"Beg  pardin,  sar,  I  thought  ye  said  a 
penn'orth,  and  Oi've  only  given  ye  thirty  ; 
my  mistake,  sar ;  'ere's  the  other  'alf ." 

I  was  struck  by  such  honesty,  and  told 
him  so.  He  instantly  bridled  up,  apparently 
hurt  that  I  should  think  lie  could  act  other- 
wise. "  Jjor'  bless  you,  sar  !  It  ain't  going 
to  do  us  no  good  ii-cheatin'  of  our  customers. 
We  likes  to  please  'em,  sar,  same  as  the  toffs 
do  in  trade.  We  gets  our  rcg'lar  customers, 
same  as  they  do  ;  and  'ow  would  they  come 
back  to  us  if  we  didn't  treat  'em  fair  and 
square  ?  Why,  sar,  only  yesterday  a  cove 
come  along  and  'e  says  to  me  :  '  Sai,  01  want 
some  coppers ;  can  you  chainge  me  a 
tanner  ?'  'anding  me  'alf  a  quid.  T-or',  sar, 
you  should  'ave  seen  'is  face  when  I  told  him 
it  was  'alf  a  sov.,  but  hall  the  same,  I'd  be 
glad  to  'blige  'im  with  the  chainge  !  " 

I  stood  chatting  to  him  for  a  while, 
attempting  to  glean  somg^  details  about  his 
trade.  He  wal?^03^^y^(>o^eeve^  so 
loquacious   concerainor    his  own  personal 
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'  Some  monotonous  chant  on  their  beloved  accordion," 


affaire  ;  but  fchei'e  be  stopped,  slinnninfj, 
uikI,  in  fact,  almost  appearing  to  rostiiit  my 
curiosity  re<^ai'(liiig  his  oc(;ii])atiui!.  I  don't 
know  whctlicr  he  feared  I  wsis,  perhaps, 
anxious  to  gain  iiiforniation  in  order  to  start 
an  opposition  bai-row,  bnt  I  fonnd  his  kind 
to  be  all  more  or  less  reticent  in  this  respect ; 
and  it  was  only  by  making'  friends  with 
various  of  these  veudors,  gleaning  from  each 
some  scraps  of  information,  and  ultimately 
visiting  their  headquarfcera  disguised  as  a 
loafer,  that  I  was  eventually  able  to  arrive  at 
some  idea  of  their  mode  of  living. 

Although  some  few  Englishmen  ply  this 
trade,  tiie  Itidians  have  it  almost  entirely 
in  tiieir  own  hands.  The  majority  of  these 
vendors  can  barely  make  themselves  under- 
stood, and  they  stand  at  their  posts  pitiently 


night  after  night,  looking  around  them 
iiidiffereiitly — unheeding  the  crowd  and  the 
passers-by-  dreaming,  in  all  ])robability,  of 
their  land  of  blue  sky  and  sunshine,  from 
which  they  are  for  a  time  exiled — having 
come  over  to  our  colder,  and  to  them 
uncongenial,  elinie  in  tlie  hope  of  speedily 
acquiring  a  foituue— in  oixler,  in  some  ca-ses. 
to  redeem  their  bits  of  land  at  home,  or  to 
convert  their  property  into  a  fertile  farm. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  that  they  could 
accomplish  their  desire  by  adopting  so 
curious  a  trade— yet  the  profits  which  accrue 
are  by  no  means  small,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  often  sncceed  in  amassing  a 
comfortuI)le  little  sum,  varying  front  £300 
to  £(100,  during  their  exile,  which  usually 
extends  from  eiglit  to  twelve  yeats.    You  wili 
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proliiilily  find  ilmt  this  eagerly  sought  wealth 
is  iiccuimilatod  more  rapidly  by  the  united 
eflFoi'tB  a7id  hoardinf^s  of  the  various  members 
of  one  family.  An  Italian  rarely  comes  over 
alone.  He  will,  in  all  probability,  bring  with 
him  his  wife  and  a  numerous  progeny — all 
of  whom  take  their  part  in  buuding  up  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  house.  The  mother 
and  daughters,  pcrliaps,  spend  their  day 
trudging  about  the  streets — oftlinics  weary 
and  footsore — ])ushitig  or  dragging  after 
them  an  organ,  grinding  and  wheeling  the 
instrument  in  turn.  The  younger  boys  are 
often  sent  out  to  play  some  monotonous 
chant  on  their  beloved  accordion,  in  the 
hopes  of  gaining  a  few  coins,  while  their 
elder  brothers  probably  ply  their  father's 
trade  in  another  district. 

This  chestnut-selling  business  is  considered 
most  profitable— far  more  so  than  organ- 
grinding  proves,  besides  being  in  nature  less 
tiring.  The  necessary  outlay  is  very  small, 
as  the  ^N'eapolitan  is  usually  of  a  most 


"The  Italian  quarters." 


"  An  ice-crcatn  vendor, 

ingenious  turn  of  mind  and  very  deft  with 
his  fingeivs. 

He  generally  manufnotures  his  own  stcves 
out  of  a  couple  of  biscuit  boxes,  lining  them 
inside  and  out  with  sheets  of 
iron  in  order  to  make  them 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  neces- 
sary fuel  which  serves  to  roast 
the  nuts.  An  old  tray  perfor- 
ated with  lioles  completes  the 
ontfit — the  chestnuts  being 
"  done  to  a  turn  "  on  these  im- 
promptu ovens  which,  placed  on 
a  barrow,  prove  an  invalnal:)le 
source  of  income  to  the  vendor. 
No  matter  what  pitch  they  choose 
to  select,  they  can  count  for 
certain  on  some  few  jmssers-by 
or  loafers  being  tempted  by  their 
crisp,  smoking  warra.  Cabmen 
prove  very  regular  customers ; 
tiring  of  the  tedious  monotony 
during  the  slack  hours  of  the 
night,  they  while  away  the  time 
by  indulging,  before  the  night  is 
over,  in  sevcr^Q^tji^'orths  of 


'ot  chestnuts.' 
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Many  a  Icafer  who  has  not  enough  in  his 
pocket  to  procure  liim  a  decent  meal  is 
satisfied  at  this  stall,  finding  tremendona 
sustaining  power  in  a  "penn'orth"  of  its 
wares.  The  favourite  and  most  sought  after 
pitches  are  those  at  the  public-house  corners. 
To  those  stepping  out  from  the  close,  heavy 
atmosphere  of  these  brilliantly  Ufc  up  dens 
into  tlie  frosty  night,  the  duU  red  glow 
emitted  from  these  oveus  strikes  pleasantly 
on  the  eye  and  tempts  to  linger  a  moment 
and  buy  some  of  the  crackling  nuts.  The 
sumo  vendor,  However,  is  not  allowed  to 
monopolise  one  pitch.  The  police  keep  a 
sharp  look-out— telling  them  to  move  on  as 
they  sec  lit,  and  never  in  any  case  allowing 
any  big  number  of  patrons  to  collect  around 
their  barrows. 

The  midnight  vendors  are  less  disturbed 
than  the  daily,  many  (as  do  their  brothers  in 
trade,  the  coffee  -  stall  holdei-s)  coming 
nightly  for  years  to  the  same  pitch. 

When  the  winter  season  is  over,  and 
chestnuts  are  no  longer  tempting,  it  must  not 
be  concluded  that  these  vendors  are  tlirown 
out  of  employment,  for  they  suit  themselves 
to  the  weather,  and  in  summer  become  the 
popular  ice-cream  vendors — spooning  out 
their  ha'porth  or  penn'orth  of  briUiaiitly 
coloured  mixtures  to  the  numerous  little 
boys,  whose  appetite  for  this  stuff  is  insatiable. 
One  man  1  know  of  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road  sells  all  through  winter  from  his  one 
stall,  roast  chestnuts,  hot  drinks,  and  ice- 
creams— for  the  latter,  he  tells  me,  there  is 
an  unceasing  demand. 

Covent  Garden  is,  of  course,  the  market 
whence  these  vendors  obtain  their  stock-in- 
trade,  paying  5s.  and  8«.  per  cwt.  for  Italian 
and  French  nuts  respectively,  the  Italian  nuts 
costing  less  than  the  French.  These  they 
roast  and  retail  at  the  rate  of  twenty, 
twenty-five,  or  thirty  a  penny,  according  to 
their  various  sizes  and  quality. 


THE  WAY  OF 

GOOD  stories  always  are  too  short, 
The  dull  ones  are  too  long ; 
Nice  people  always  go  too  soon  — 
There  must  be  something  wrong. 

I'd  like  to  find  a  story-book, 

The  best  I've  ever  read, 
Which  should  go  on  for  ever  an*  ever. 

At  least,  till  I  was  dead. 


Occasionally,  lint  very  rarely,  they  succeed 
in  disposing  of  a  hundredweight  during  a 
day's  work,  whieii  would  bring  in  to  their 
coffers  12s.  to  15s. ;  but  their  usual  profit 
amounts  to,  on  an  average,  6s.  per  day.  The 
hours  are  long  and  trying,  being  for  the 
most  part  during  the  midnight  watches,  the 
vendor  being  obliged  to  be  indifferent  to  all 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Usually  a 
son,  a  brother,  or  a  trustworthy  comrade  acts 
as  relief  guard— thereby  permitting  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  barrow  to  obtain  some  rest  and 
food.  Unless  a  partner,  this  deputy  divides 
with  the  owner  any  profits  he  makes  during 
his  absence.  One  evening  I  witnessed  a 
curious  and  exciting  raid — testifying  to  the 
volcanic  nature  of  the  Italian.  A  drunken 
man  happened  to  upset  the  atove  on  which  a 
goodly  number  of  chestnuts  were  roasting, 
and  they  were  scattered  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  pavement.  The  irate  Itidian  flew  at 
the  drunken  fellow  witli  a  red-hot  poker, 
inflicting  several  wounds  on  his  dazed  and 
besotted  foe  before  anyone  could  prevent  him. 

On  their  arrival  in  this  country,  these 
people  usually  make  their  way  to  the  Italian 
quarters  sitaated  round  Eyre  Street  Hill. 
There  they  are  pretty  certain  of  coming 
across  some  friends  whom  they  have  known 
in  their  own  beloved  country,  and  from 
whom  they  receive  instructions  and  advice 
as  to  how  tliey  should  set  to  work  to  gain 
a  living  in  this  city,  which  strikes  them 
as  so  vast,  with  its  seething  multitudes.  A 
simple,  genial,  loving  folk,  full  of  mirth  and 
fun,  ever  ready  with  a  jest  or  smile,  they 
soon  grow  accustomed  to  smoky  London, 
living  in  the  present  and  mating  the  best  of 
their  lot,  yet  never  for  one  moment  losing 
sight  of  their  one  aim  and  object  in  view— 
the  amassing  of  a  fortune,  within  as  short  a 
time  as  possible,  to  enable  them  to  return 
the  sooner  to  their  beloved  home — the  sunny 
South. 


THE  WORLD. 

My  porridge-bowl  is  much  too  big, 
The  pie-plate  is  too  small ; 

The  fattest  cherries  hang  too  high— 
It  isn^t  right  at  all. 

I  wish  the  cook  would  bake  a  pie 
As  big  as  that  full  moon, 

And  then  a  little  one  besides, 
To  eat  to-morrow  noon. 


FLORENCE  WILKINSON. 
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By  ETHEL  TURNER.* 


HERE  were 
ugly 
I'umoiirs 
H  b  r  0  ad . 
Men  were 
whisper- 
ing that 
the  great 
wool 
people, 
Alarsden 
&  Clack- 
erty,  were 
unsafe. 

Clack- 
erty  no 
man  in 
the  big 

warehouse  had  seen ;  he  was  almost  a  myth 
to  his  employees.  They  knew  he  drew  his 
share  of  the  profits  regularly  ;  this  much  the 
head  clerk  could  testify.  They  knew,  too, 
vaguely,  that  he  was  interested  in  Arctic 
expeditions,  and  lived  alraost  meanly  himself 
iu  London  or  Norwej^ian  towns  that  he 
might  contribute  his  tliousiinds  to  opening 
up  the  stilly  icefields  of  the  north. 

The  clerks  in  the  office  read  Nansen's 
"Voyaging"  as  a  duty.  Had  not  they  by 
their  daily  work  helped  to  equip  the  Fram 
and  other  vessels  ?  When  February's  shroud 
of  heat  hung  over  Australia,  and  tallow  and 
wool  and  half-dressed  hides  flang  their  most 
abominable  odour  right  into  the  glass  en- 
closures of  the  offices,  the  sickened  clerks 
used  to  project  their  thoughts  to  tlie  stout- 
hearted little  ships  creeping  wearily  through 
the  locked  seas,  and  feel  cooler  and  mentally 
stronger  for  the  exercise. 

*'  It's  a  cold  hearthstone  for  any  man," 
said  Shaw,  the  head  clerk,  who  had  a  cheery 
little  home  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  and  drew 
his  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  year 
feeling  the  profoundest  pity  for  both  of  his 
heads  with  their  thousands.  "  Olackerty 
married  to  icebergs,  and  Marsden  —  well, 
say  what  you  like,  I'm  sorry  for  Marsden." 

They  were  eating  their  lunches,  three  of 


*  Copyright  by  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  in  the  United 
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them,  on  the  grassy  slopes  above  Lady 
Macquarie's  Chair,  their  faces  turned  so 
that  they  might  drink  in  the  harbour's 
cleanliness  with  their  sandwiches— a  neces- 
sary draught  after  the  otfioe  atmosphere. 

"Everyone  knows  his  wife's  left  him," 
said  Hillyer,  married  on  an  income  of  one 
himdred  and  twenty.  "Well,  if  I  was 
several  sorts  of  a  beast  like  he  is,  Td  expect 
my  wife  to  leave  iiie  on  the  first  chance." 

"  Wonder  if  he's  got  any  kids  ?  "  Mathers 
said,  who  wiis  nothing  if  not  a  fatlier.  "  If 
lie  hasn't,  it's  a  piLy,  for  they'd  do  liim  good. 
But  if  lie  has,  Tm  sorry  for  them." 

"  lie's  got  one,  I  tliiiik,"  Shaw  said.  "  { 
saw  iiini  in  a  cab  with  it  once,  going  off  to 
the  mountains.  A  white-faced  little  youngster 
it  was." 

"  Poor  little  beggar  !  can't  csdl  its  soul 
its  own,  I  expect,"  Mathera  said,  and  felt 
warm  to  think  how  his  own  rosy-cheeked 
little  girl  had  the  temerity  to  call  bini 
"  Dick." 

They  fell  to  talking  of  the  crisis  of  affairs 
in  the  office.  Shaw  had  not  slept  for  nights 
and  wtis  growing  careworn  with  worries  that 
were  not  iiis  own.  The  firm  was  a  new  one, 
five  years  more  than  bounding  its  existence. 
Clackerty,  who  had  once  been  a  squatter, 
had  brought  three  parts  of  the  money  to  it, 
and  consequently  felt  entitled  to  go  off  at 
fifty  and  indulge  the  hobby  he  had  dreamed 
of  all  his  life. 

Marsden,  who  had  been  a  junior  partner 
in  a  long-establislied  firm,  brought  the 
remaining  quarter  of  the  money  and  under- 
took all  responsibility. 

For  three  years  they  flourished,  and 
Clackerty's  home  in  London  became  head- 
quarters for  captains  and  adventurers,  out  of 
work,  anxious  to  induce  him  to  fit  up  ex- 
peditions for  them  to  go  in  search  of  lost 
poles,  submerged  islands,  and  unknown 
continents.  Then  for  two  years  the  firm 
ran  downhill. 

The  distant  Clackerty  and  his  captains 
grumbled  at  the  diminished  income.  Marsden 
went  about  with  tight  lips.  Shaw  every 
night  in  his  cheery  suburban  home  washed 
his  hands  of  all  the  concern,  and  resolved 
to  resign ;  thei;,^^t^<30(ri(g|\pckled  to 
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again  and  iri(!<i  by  superhuman  efforts  to 
briiit?  things  straiglib. 

The  post-office  bell  chimed  out  over  the 
eating  city  the  thii'tl  quarter  of  the  hour, 
and  the  throe  clerks  disposed  of  their  banana- 
skins,  their  crumbs  and  papera,  and  sauntered 
back  through  the  Domain  to  tlie  warehouse. 

As  they  passed  in,  a  heavy  bale  was  being 
hoisted  up  from  a  trolly  in  the  street  to  the 
top  storey,  and  the  clerks  watched  it  idly  as 
it  dangled  between  heaven  and  earth  and 
finally  swung  in  out  of  sight. 

"  That's  us,"  ^aid  Shaw,  as  he  turned  in 
at  the  doorway,  "  only  we'll  be  down  with 
a  thud  soon — we  can't  dangle  for  ever." 

Marsden  had  spared  no  time  for  lunch  at 
all ;  he  had  sat  in  tluit  reeking  atmosphere 
since  half-past  eight.  His  desk  was  in  an 
astounding  confusion ;  his  iron  safe  was 
open,  and  the  papers  bulged  out  in  any 
fashion  ;  the  floor  was  strewn  with  invoices, 
four  chairs  stood  near  the  desk,  each  patiently 
holding  an  important  litter. 

"  If  only  he  were  tidy,  now  !  "  soliloquised 
Shaw,  hanging  u}i  liis  hat  in  the  adjacent 
room,  and  .seeing  through  the  glass  the 
wildness  of  his  chief's  apai'tment. 

j\lars(len  was  the  lankest  of  men  ;  when 
he  rose  up  unespectedly,  a  stranger  was 
inclined  to  gasp,  so  astounding  seemed  tlie 
fasliion  in  which  he  unfolded  himself  to  reach 
his  six  feet.  His  face  was  repellent — hard 
grey  eyes,  a  stnbble  of  hareh  grey  hair,  a 
nose  broken  early  in  youth  and  grown  crooked 
in  the  setting,  a  mouth  whose  weakness  the 
grey  stubble  of  beard  could  never  quite 
disguise.  One  noticed  he  was  lame,  too. 
The  jerky  motion  was  owing  to  some  de- 
formity that  made  the  length  of  his  legs 
unequal,  and  forced  him  to  wear  on  one  foot 
a  boot  with  an  abnormal  sole.  His  speech 
was  liarsh,  his  natural  manner  abrupt  and 
unpleasant. 

When  he  heard  the  creaking  of  his  head 
clerk's  boots  in  the  next  apartment,  he  raised 
his  voice  stridently.  "Mr.  Shaw  1  Mr.Shaw  1 " 

Shaw  entered  and  looked  at  him  anxiously. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  were  the  words  that 
met  him,  "  it's  no  use  making  a  fuss.  I've 
got  to  save  money  soniewluTc,  so  I'm  going 
to  out  down  your  salai'ies.  Xow,  that's 
enough ;  don't  argue  — twenty  per  cent., 
and  to  commence  from  the  first  of  the 
month."  "The  Head's"  manner  had  in  it  the 
hysterical  nervousness  of  a  woman  dismissing 
an  abusive  cook. 

"  It's  a  suicidal  poh'cy,"  Shaw  said.  "  You 
reduced  salaries  six  months  ago.  The  men 
will  resign— they  can't  stand  it ;  and  at  a 


crisis  like  this,  raw  material  in  the  office  is  a 
serious  drawback." 

"  I  can't  help  it  :  it's  got  to  be  done. 
And  see  liere,  Mr.  Shaw,  yon'i-e  too  lax  with 
the  clerks— they're  a  ruinously  extravagant 
lot.  1  gave  out  a  bos  of  paper-fasteners  and 
a  ream  of  foolscap  on  Tuesday,  and  Mr. 
Hillyer  had  the  impertinence  to  come  to 
me  for  more  to-day.  I'm  continually  seeing 
paper-fasteners  lying  on  the  floor." 

"  Look  here,  sir,"  Shaw  said  earnestly. 
"Do  believe  I  know  what  I'm  Uilkiug  of. 
It's  not  small  economics  that  can  save  us  ; 
but  if  you'd  authorise  me  to  make  a  bold 
stroke — that  matter  with  Digbton  and 
McManamey,  now,  and  I'd  like  to  get  the 
whole  of  the  wool  that's  coming  down  from 
Sheens— I  believe,  even  at  this  late  hour  I 
could  pull  things  straight." 

"  Could  you  make  the  stroke  without 
money  ?  "  Marsden  said. 

Shaw  looked  at  him  patiently.  "  I'd  like 
forty  thousand  for  it,"  he  said,  "  but  I  believe 
I  could  just  manage  it  with  twenty." 

"  You're  a  fool,  a  fool,  Mr.  Shaw  !  You'd 
better  get  out  of  my  rooTri — get  out  at  once, 
if  that's  all  you've  got  to  say  !  Twenty 
thousand  !  twenty  thousand  !"  Marsden 
almost  choked. 

"  Jiut  it's  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world," 
Shaw  said.  "  You — excuse  me,  sir— but — 
but  perhaps  you  don't  understand  this  sort 
of  thing  very  well.  Borrow  the  twenty 
thousand  at  six  per  cent.  It  is  only  twelve 
hundred  to  pay  yearly  for  it." 

"Twelve  hundred  !  Why,  that's  all  I've 
been  drawing  from  the  confounded  business 
myself  for  the  last  three  half-yearly  settle- 
ments.   Where's  it  to  come  from  ?  " 

Shaw's  temper  ruffled  itself  slightly.  "  Of 
course,  some  sacrifice  would  have  to  be  made. 
Mr.  Clackerty's  dividend  has  already  been 
posted,  but  there  is  your  twelve  hundred 
still  here.  It  is  your  own  business  to  stand 
or  fall  by,  sir.  I  suggest  that  you  do  not 
draw  your  sum,  but  keep  it  to  meet  the 
interest." 

Marsden 's  wrath  was  frightful.  "Get  out 
of  niy  room  !"  he  said.  "Get  out  of  my 
room !  Not  di'aw  my  income  ?  Great 
Heavens  !  liow  do  you  suppose  I'm  to  meet 
my  private  expenses  ?  For  two  pins  I'd 
dismiss  you,  Mr.  Shaw— dismiss  you  at  an 
hour's  notice  1  Go  and  carry  out  my  in- 
structions. Twenty  per  cent.,  remember. 
And  warn  Hillyer  about  the  paper-fasteners." 

Shaw  siglied  hopelessly  and  went. 

During  the  aftei'uoon  clerk  after  clerk 
came  in  and  tendered  his  rcsignatiQi}.  Mathers 
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iiailsiigj^efiLoil  tlie  ;iciioii  slumid  1)0  concerted 
and  immediate,  and  nn'glit  make  "tlio  Head" 
think  better  of  liis  resolve. 

One  or  two  made  futile  appeals.  One  had 
his  boy  ill,  doctor's  expenses,  and  so  on,  and 
begged  that  the  deduction  should  not  be 
made.  Another's  wife  was  delicate  and  in 
need  of  luxuiies  that  a  diminished  income 
would  render  impossible. 

Tlioy  spoke  to  ears  of  stone. 

Ilillyercame  in — Ilillyer,  prodigal  of  .brass 
])aper-t'asten(;rs.  He  stood  a  second  by  tlic 
desk,  and  Marsden  saw  a  tear  aglisteu  in  his 
handsome  eyes.    "  Don't  dock  me  yet,  sir," 


isn't  it  ?  Why,  you  might  give  it  to— 
to  me.  Exceedingly  careless  of  you,  Mr. 
Hillyer,  to  keep  coming  here  !  You'd  better 
go  away,  too  ;  I'm  not  going  to  run  any 
risks.  Here's  another  ten-pound  note — 
you'd  better  go,  too,  and  stay  away  three 
weeks." 

Hillyer  went  back  to  his  work,  a  stunned 
look  on  liis  face. 

The  office-boy  knocked  at  the  door. 
"  Tlierc's  one  of  those  canvassers  insisting 
on  seeing  you,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  told  him 
'twasn't  no  use." 

Marsden  lashed  himself  into  a  nige  that 


"  She  had  broken  the  epout  off  her  new  little  teapot." 


he  said.  "  In  six  months  I  could  stand  it 
better,  but  just  now  my  child's  dehcate,  and 
must  be  sent  away  to  the  mountains." 

"  It  is  no  use,"  Marsden  said,  "  T  cannot 
be  r^ponsible  for  the  health  of  yonr  son." 

"It's  a  little  girl,"  Hillyer  said  ;  "she's 
four,  and  she's  liad  diphtheria  badly.  The 
doctor  says  she'll  never  pick  up  ^ain  till  she 
has  a  change." 

Mai^den  thrust  his  hand  into  the  adjacent 
iron  safe  and  drew  out  a  ten-pound  note. 
"  Here,"  \\v.  said,  as  nnpleasantly  as  lie  conld, 
"}>er]iapp  iliat  will  take  her.  Tint  hold  your 
tongue  jihoiiL  it,  do  you  hear  ?  Dlilifc  you 
say  diphtheria  'i     That's   very  contagious, 


he  should  be  intorrnpted  like  this ;  the  boy 
cowered  before  him  a  minute,  then  re- 
covered. "  I've  kept  seven  of  them  off  this 
afternoon,"  he  Siiid:  "  blotting-pad,  insurance, 
typewriter,  patent  ink-bottle,  medical  book, 
sunnner  helmet,  and  heel-protector  ;  but  this 
one  says  you  told  him  to  come  ;  he's  got  a 
phonograph,  or  graphophone,  or  some  such 
thing.  I  told  him  you  weren't  the  man  to 
take  up  with  things  like  that,  but  it  was  no 
use." 

"  Hold  your  insolent  tongue  and  send  the 
man  in,"  Marsden  said. 

For  one  hour  they  were  closeted  together, 
while  the  office  gaped,  and  ShsiW  came  more 
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ttud  more  over  to  Mathers'  opinion  that  ;\ 
strait- waistcoat  would  be  the  next  piece  of 
tailoring  recjUiL'ed  by  "  the  Head." 

At  six  o'clock  Marsden  went  home.  He 
lived  iu  the  most  inconvenient  suburb 
Sydney  boasts,  but  the  doctore  guaranteed 
its  healthfuhiess.  When  the  train  deposited 
him  at  the  primitive  siding,  he  had  a  mile  to 
walk  before  he  could  open  his  front  gate. 
From  the  gate  to  the  front  door  the  walk 
took  five  minutes  more  of  his  time,  for  he 
had  built  his  small  cott^e  as  far  from 
contact  with  the  world  as  the  grounds  would 
permit.  He  opened  the  door  with  bis  latch- 
key and  entered  the  hall  ;  his  eyes  went  to 
another  door  at  the  far  end — closed.  He 
walked  softly  dowu  the  passage  and,  when 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  l)arrier,  set  down 
his  large  parcel  and  went  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees.  He  gave  two  knocks  on  the 
lower  panel,  five  sharp  ones  on  the  upper 
one,  half  turned  the  handle,  and  emitted 
a  series  of  curious  grants  and  calls. 

Then,  as  no  response  came,  he  rushed  into 
tbe  room,  still  on  liis  hands  and  knees,  crept 
under  tlie  ta.ble,  mewing  as  no  self-respecting 
cat  would  ever  mew,  and  burst  out  at  the 
other  end,  barking  softly. 

His  httle  girl  had  been  half  asleep  on  the 
rug.  She  rubbed  her  eyes  and  laugiied  np  at 
him  delightedly ;  she  tumbled  to  her  feet 
and  rushed  to  encircle  his  leg  ;  she  said  : 
"  Farvie,  Farvie  corned  home !  "  She  looked 
round  for  his  bag  with  sparkling  eyes  ;  she 
b^an  to  tell  him  some  strange  account  of 
how  the  kitty  had  bited  her  cheek,  and  what 
had  led  up  to  the  sad  event,  but  so  great  was 
her  excitement  her  words  tripped  on  one 
another  and  there  was  no  disentangling  the 
confusion.  She  rushed  to  show  him  she  had 
broken  the  spout  off  her  new  little  teapot ; 
she  dashed  off  to  another  cupboard  and 
brought  a  doll's  plate  with  a  bit  of  squashed 
banana  upon  it.  "  Me  saved  it  for  mine 
Farvie,"  she  said,  and  held  it  up  to  him 
eagerly. 

"  Saved  it  for  poor  old  father  ?  Kind 
Jittle  baby,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  isn't  eating  it,"  protested  the 

mite. 

He  made  a  feint  to  swallow  it,  and  brought 
his  hand  down  rapidly,  his  lingers  over  the 
untemptiug  moi'sel. 

She  turned  away,  a  tear  in  her  eye.  "  You 
on'y  'tended  to  eat  it,"  she  said — "you  have 
dot  it  hided  in  yours  hand." 

The  man  ate  it,  and  the  smiles  came  back. 

"  How  has  she  been,  Mrs.  Corbett  ? "  he 
said. 


A  neat  woman  was  sewing  iu  a  corner. 

"  Just  as  usual,"  she  said  ;  "  lonely,  of 
couree,  poor  child  !  She  saw  a  little  boy  go 
down  the  street,  and  screamed  and  cried 
because  I  wouldn't  go  and  bring  him  in. 
He  looked  a  nice,  healthy  httle  fellow,  too — 
it  really  would  not  have  hurt.  Of  course, 
though,  knowing  your  wishes,  I  di<l  not  let 
her  have  him  in." 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  Marsden  said. 
"  He  might  easOy  have  been  sickening  for 
whooping  cough,  or  have  been  witb  a  child 
who  had  come  from  a  home  where  there  was 
sciirlet  fever." 

"  Oh  !  lie  might,"  said  Mrs.  Corbett,  and 
stitched  a  button  on  with  gi'eac  care. 

"  What  lias  she  eaten  all  day  ?  " 

Mrs.  Corbett  replied  like  an  automaton. 
"  Seven  o'clock  meal,  bread  and  milk  ;  eleven, 
a  cup  of  cocoa  ;  half-past  one,  mutton,  French 
beans,  potatoes,  and  custard  pudding ;  four, 
biscuits  and  milk  ;  six,  egg  and  bread-and- 
butter." 

""Was  a  'ittJe  Hy  iu  my  milk,"  volunteered 
the  tiny  one. 

"  Is  this  true,  Mrs.  Corbett  ? "  Marsden  said 
anxiously.  "  A  fly  is  often  the  means  of 
transmitting  infection.  If  ever  this  happens 
again,  throw  the  milk  right  away  and  give 
her  fresh.  Of  course,  you  boil  all  the 
milk  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the 
milkman,  sir." 

"  That  is  right.  And  what  is  this  she 
says  about  the  kitten  biting  her  cheek — I  see 
a  little  scratch  ?  You  surely  don't  allow  her 
to  put  her  face  near  the  cat  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  law,  sir  ;  what  can  you  expect  ?  You 
won't  let  her  see  a  child.  She  talks  all  day  to 
the  kitten  and  plays  with  it,  same  as  if  it 
were  human.  I  seen  her  kissing  it  in  such 
a  way  this  morning — it  were  quite  sad,  it 
were." 

Marsden  looked  worried  to  death.  "  Surely 
you  must  know  it  is  dangerous,  Mrs.  Corbett ; 
hydatids  are  communicated  in  this  way.  I 
must  give  the  kitten  away,  and  give  her  a 
bird  instead." 

"  Girlie  go  with  kitty,"  the  child  said 
stoutly ;  "  frow  nasty  old  birdie  in  v.a  dust- 
box." 

Marsden  resolved  to  say  no  more  jnst  then, 
})ut  to  meet  the  problem  and  deal  with  it 

himself. 

He  asked  after  the  sore  throat  of  Maggie, 
his  other  domestic.  He  had  left  orders  the 
child  was  not  to  be  allowed  near  her. 

"Oh  I  it  is  nothii^ybut  an  ordinary  sore 
throat — she  gotif^mid  fedM^)^3n^the  wash- 


"'Talk  just  as  you  always  do,  (Jirlic' " 


iug,"  said  Mrs.  Corbett.  "  J  don't  know  wLat's 
to  be  done,  sir,  if  yon  won't  let  her  touch 
baby,  for  it's  my  night  out." 

Not  for  one  second  dared  Mai'sden  suggest 
she  should  for  once  give  up  her  night  out ; 
she  was  far  too  vahiable  to  offend. 

"Oh  !  that  will  not  matter,"  he  said  ;  "I'll 
put  Baby  to  bed  myself — I  easily  can." 

While  M;iggie  dished  the  dinner,  the  e^er 
little  girl  dragged  him  down  the  garden  to 
look  at  her  "  pnrply  pansy  zat  is  out."  It 
was  the  warmest  of  summer  evenings  yet, 


and  the  light  broad  as  day,  but  he  wrapped 
her  up  in  her  warm  pelisse  and  carried  her 
all  the  way,  lest  her  feet  should  be  wet 
with  the  dew.  Wherever  in  the  garden 
there  was  a  drop  of  two  or  three  feet,  that 
place  was  safely  railed  round  ;  there  were 
little  gates  with  strong  fasteners  wherever 
steps  oceurred,  to  gmid  against  a  tumble ; 
no  big  bushy  plants  were  allowed  in  the  beds, 
lest  by  chance  a  snake  should  be  harbouring 
behind  the  thick  leaves ;  and  the  grass 
was  kept  clipped  like  the  hair^>f  a  convict, 
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to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  insects  lurking 
there. 

Tlie  child  dragged  him  ail  nvtir  tlic  garden 
on  one  pretext,  or  anotiier,  and  Mrs.  Oorl>ett 
was  gone,  and  Maggie  growing  iraLe  over  tlic 
spoiling  of  tlie  dinner  before  they  came  back. 

A  quarter  to  seven  !  lie  ate  his  meal  in 
a  choking  hurry,  for  was  not  seven  o'clock 
supposed  to  see  his  daughter  sound  asleep  ? 

Slie  slept  in  a  cot  by  his  own  bedside,  so 
he  carried  lier  off  to  tliat  room  to  undress 
her.  Batliing  opei'ations  had  taken  place  in 
the  morning,  so  h^  had  only  the  little  clothes 
to  untie  and  the  nightgown  to  slip  on. 

The  child  admonisiied  him  continually. 
"  Corby  takes  it  off  zis  way.  Cot'by  wasses 
my  face  with  zis  soap.  Corby  brnsscs  niy 
teef  witli  my  'ittlc  tccfum-bruss."  His 
clumsy  fingers  could  not  undo  all  the  tapes 
and  httle  buttons  ;  two  he  was  obliged  to 
cut  with  his  pen-knife,  hut  he  resolved  to 
apologise  to  Mrs.  Oorbett  for  it.  Girlie  made 
merry  over  his  shortcomings  and  ordered 
him  about  imperiously.  "  You  hasn't  brussed 
my  hair  1 "  she  cried  reproachfully,  when  she 
was  actually  in  her  cot. 

He  brought  her  tiny  brush  and  smoothed 
her  head  gently. 

"  I  hasn't  said  my  '  Bless  everybody  ! '  " 
she  said,  with  startled  eyes,  as  she  laid  her 
head  on  the  pillow. 

He  held  her  against  him  for  her  tender 
little  prayer. 

"  Why,"  she  said  in  the  middle  of  it, 
*'  why,  I  remember  there  was  a  drate  big 
'menjons  parcel  in  ze  hall."  Her  eyes  grew 
round  and  brilliant  at  the  recollection  that 
had  thus  suddenly  obtruded  itself  in  the 
midst  of  her  devotions.  Marsdeu  had  for- 
gotten it,  too— he  went  back  for  it  and 
brouglit  it  into  the  bedroom. 

"But  you  are  sleepy.  Girlie,"  he  said 
doubtfully.  "I  will  show  it  to  you  to- 
morrow." 

Girlie  scorned  the  aspersion  and  sat  np 
excitedly  ;  twice  at  least  each  week  she  had 
some  delightful  parcel  to  open. 

Paper  and  stnng  flung  aside,  she  looked 
at  the  treasure  uncertainly. 

"I  sought  it  was  a  doily's  piatnburator  or 
a  yocking-horse,"  she  said,  disappointment  in 
her  tone. 

"  K"o,  this  is  a  nice  new  sort  of  toy," 
Marsden  said.  "  AV'e  put  Baby's  voice  in  it 
and  shut  it  up,  and  then  when  she  is  a  big 
girl  we  can  get  it  out  and  listen  to  it." 

Baby  did  not  seem  to  see  many  points 
about  the  thing.  A  horse  with  a  real  mane, 
or  a  perambulator  with  a  movable  hood, 


would  have  incited  her  to  a  degree  of  rap- 
turous frenzy.  But  Marsden  liad  been  in 
love  witii  the  idea  ever  since  a  cjuivasser  had 
got  hiin  to  listen  at  his  oftice  to  the  eulogies 
about  tliis  Home  Phonograpli.  That  httle 
tinkling  voice  at  home  that  made  the  only 
music  of  his  Hfe — he  felt  he  vuixt  keep  the 
records  of  it.  As  she  sp(.ikc  this  year  she 
would  never  speak  next,  and  by  the  year 
after  would  herself  be  laughing  at  the 
babyish  sentences  that  now  were  his  de- 
light. It  would  be  very  sweet  to  have  all 
stages  of  her  talk,  he  told  himself,  thus 
faithfully  kept  —  harmony  for  the  winter 
evenings  of  his  life  that  no  musical  instru- 
ment could  ever  equal. 

And  even  if— but  he  bi'uslied  that  thought 
away,  paling  as  he  always  paled  before  it. 

Xow  was  the  time  to  get  the  first  record, 
he  told  himself ;  the  child  was  not  sleepy, 
and  Mrs.  Corbett  was  safely  out— Mrs.  Cor- 
bett,  who,  he  knew,  looked  upon  him  aa  a 
fond  fool,  and  who  would  only  see  in  this 
new  idea  a  fresh  instance  of  foolishness. 

He  placed  the  thing  in  readiness,  and  tried 
to  explain  to  the  little  girl  that  he  was  going 
to  pick  up  all  the  words  she  spoke  in  the 
funny  trumpet. 

"  Now  talk  to  Farvie,"  he  said  ;  "  talk  jiKt 
as  yoti  always  do,  Girlie." 

"  But  what  sail  I  say  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Tell  me  about  your  dolly  or  kitty,"  he 
said. 

"  I  did  tell  yon,"  protested  the  mite. 

"  Tell  me  agahi,"  he  urged. 

But  she  was  mute,  and  merely  passed  her 
curious  little  hands  all  over  the  strange  new 
plaything. 

"  Hasn't  Mrs.  Corbett  taught,  ymi  any  new 
little  pieces  'i  "  he  asked.  "  Here  is  a  nice 
new  sixpence  if  you  will  say  some  for 
Farvie." 

Girlie  wrinkled  her  brow.  "  Oh !  I 
know,"  she  said — 

"  Nelly  Ely 
Caught  a  i'y, 
Tied  it  to  a  stwisg. 

"But  Maggie  says  it's  'Put  it  in  her 
tea ' ;  'tisn't,  is  it,  Farvie  ?  " 

"I  thought  it  was  'Shuts  her  eye,'"  he 
answered.  "  Well,  say  '  I  love  little  Pu^y.' " 

"No,"  said  Girlie  ;  "  I'U  say  'Birdie'— 

"  Come  liprc,  'ittle  birdie,  and  don't  bo  afniid, 
i  wouldn't  hurt  even  a  fefor; 
Come  hiiK,  'ittle  birdie,  and  pick  up  some  bwead 
To  feed  ^oii       verj-  cold  wefer. 

"  f  don't  nimii  to  luirt  zoii,  zou  poor  'ittle  sin^, 
And  I  liasn't  dot  Pussy — behind  my— b.ick: 
So — so  pick  up  za  cumbs  an' — an'  g^t  zou  head 
Undai  zoui  wing,  poor  siag  I 
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"  Dat's  all,  Farvio." 

She  grew  sleepy  presently,  so  Marsdeu  re- 
solved to  get  a  record  when  Sunday  came 
along  to  give  him  plenty  of  her  waking 
hours. 

There  was  a  verandah  jnst  outside  the 
bedroom,  and  when  the  child  relaxed  luir 
hold  of  his  finp;(!r,  and  her  eyelashes  lay 
(jniet  and  hc.ivy  on  her  little  cheeks,  lie  stole 
there  to  smoke  his  postponed  ]>i])e  and  to 
try  to  fix  his  brain  once  more  upon  his 
business  difficulties. 

Years  ago— twenty,  perhaps  ;  for  the  man, 
with  all  his  greyness,  was  far  from  forty — lie 
had  made  an  appeal  to  the  then  ruler  of  his 
destiny,  his  schoolmaster.  The  occaBion  had 
been  the  dreaded  one  of  the  annual  examin- 
ations. "It's  no  good,"  he  had  said  ex- 
citedly, when  fairly  brougJit  to  bay  for  his 
wretched  papers,  "I  can't  do  tlicm.  I've 
tried  ;  no  one  knows  how  I've  tried.  I  can't 
take  the  stull"  in  like  tlie  other  fellows  can  ;  I 
believe  my  bead's  built  differently.  "Won't 
you  speak  to  my  father,  sir,  and  get  him  to 
let  me  leave  ?  " 

But  the  schoolmaster,  overworked  and 
worried,  had  merely  treated  the  outburst  as 
the  common  plaint  of  an  idler,  and  forced 
him  to  greater  efforts. 

The  boy  appealed  to  his  father  himself. 
He  entreated  to  l)e  allowed  to  leave  school 
and  go  on  a  station  or  to  sea.  He  va<juely 
recognised  tiiere  miglit  be  something  in  him- 
self if  he  wei'e  allowed  free  play  ;  l)nt  as  long 
as  mathematics  and  languages  were  required 
of  him,  his  life  was  an  evil  dream. 

The  father,  a  University  man,  but  unintel- 
ligent, saw  no  further  than  the  schoolmaster 
had  done.  Of  coui-se  the  boy  must  be  edu- 
cated, and  according  to  approved  methods ; 
he  would  not  even  permit  the  remission  of 
Greek  and  algebra ;  thus  did  so  many  idle 
lads  talk.  So  the  boy  stumbled  on,  his  brain 
harried  and  protesting,  to  manhood.  On  the 
verge  of  that  stage  of  life  he  met  with  an 
accident— just  sncli  a  common  and  everyday 
accident  as  tlie  papers  always  are  telling  of. 
He  was  in  his  father's  warehouse,  and  a  bale 
of  wool  fell  from  the  crane  that  was  raising 
it,  clear  down  upon  him.  The  world  counted 
him  fortunate  to  have  come  throi^h  with 
liis  life ;  the  detsiils  of  a  broken  nose  and 
iiTeparably  injured  leg  it  hardly  heeded. 
The  boy  rose  up  from  his  bed  hi  time  and 
attacked  life  again  ;  maimed,  the  warehouse 
must  now  be  !iis  destiny  for  ever  ;  disfigured, 
he  shunned  women,  though  his  heart  yearned 
to  them. 

Year's  brought  the   dull   philosophy  of 


acccptjmce.  He  had  grown  so  used  to 
himself,  and  so  lonely,  he  had  the  temerity 
to  ask  a  beantifnl  woman  to  be  his  wife. 
She  refused  kindly.  Seven  years  later  he 
asked  another,  and  this  time  recognised  there 
was  much  he  must  expect  to  go  without ; 
it  was  not  for  him  any  longer  to  select  the 
faultless.  And  slic  refused — hi<ling  a  smile. 
In  two  years  he  tried  yet  again  ;  he  did  not 
dare  to  be  particular  now  ;  a  woinan,  fairly 
good-looking,  had  deferi'ed  to  his  opinion  and 
smiled  openly  f)n  hiin.  He  would  not  stay 
to  remember  that  now  he  was  rich,  and 
many  things,  therefore,  were  not  as  they  had 
been.  He  asked  her,  and  she  accepted  him, 
philosophically. 

He  was  not  a  pleasant  life  partner.  The 
bale  that  had  fallen  had  not  improved  a 
brain  that  had  never  been  strong.  He  carped 
and  worried  over  tlie  details  of  life  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  wife,  when  tlieir  otdy  child 
was  a  year  old,  had  walked  out  of  his  house 
and  entirely  I'efused  to  come  b:ick.  The 
child,  delicate  and  fretful,  had  never  appealed 
to  her.  She  asked  for  a  thousand  a  year  — 
half  his  income — and  promised,  so  long  as  it 
was  paid,  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  child's  life. 

Marsden  tingled  for  months  with  shame 
that  a  woman,  his  wife,  had  found  him  so 
unbearable ;  he  would  not  meet  his  employees' 
eyes — they  were  laughing  at  him,  he  felt 
certain.  He  grew  more  and  more  didactic 
and  overbearing  ;  the  oHice  detested  him. 

But  there  was  a  green  isle  in  the  sea  now 
for  him.  The  love  that  had  lurked,  starved 
and  discontented,  in  his  heart  since  earliest 
boyhood,  now  rose  passionately  and  flooded 
itself  over  his  weakly  child. 

He  seemed  to  close  and  wrestle  with  Fate. 
" She  shaU  be  mine"  he  said. 

He  built  a  little  house  for  her,  away  from 
the  world,  and  blown  upon  by  only  healthy 
winds.  He  found  a  careful  woman  to  csiny 
out  his  theories.  He  bought  a  whole  library 
of  books  on  the  care  of  children,  and  studied 
them  in  office  and  out. 

But  it  was  the  same  as  expecting  him,  when 
a  schoolboy,  to  keep  EucHd  and  algebra 
distinct  and  apart  in  his  head. 

Poring  over  the  prevention  of  rickets  in 
infants  and  *'  Bone-Forming  Foods,*'  he  lost 
all  grip  of  his  business,  and,  at  a  drought 
crisis,  when  master  minds  could  liardly  keep 
their  ships  from  foundering,  it  was  small 
wonder  his  badly  sailed  bark  went,  on  to 
the  rocks. 

Sliaw  and  a  few  of  the  clerks  stuck  to  the 
wreck,  waiting  for  a  settlement  of  affairs. 
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The  reduced  salaries  were  paid,  and  smaller 
transactions  went  on  as  usual.  Mrs.  Marsden 
drew  her  stipulated  sum.    Marsden  had  not 

the  coura}j;e  to  ask  her  to  Uike  a  smaller  one, 
so  struggled  to  make  the  remainin};^  two 
hundred  and  Hftv  serve  where  ouee  he  had 
spent  two  thousand.  Then  Mrs.  Corbett 
asked  for  a  rise  of  live  shillings  a  week  in 
lier  wages,  or  aiHHiimced  her  intention  of 
leaving. 

Marsden  came  to  the  office  with  a  care- 
worn brow. 

"  Mr.  Shaw  I  Sir.  Shaw  !  "  he  called. 
Shaw  came  in. 

"  I  see  by  the  books  there  Is  five  shillings  a 
week  allowed  to  a  boy  for  cleaning  the 
windows." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Sliaw. 

"Discontinue  it,"  said  Marsden.  "Five 
shillings  is  a  large  sum.  There  is  no  need 
for  the  windows  to  be  cleaned." 

And  Sliaw  went  straight  back  into  his 
room,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  complete  account 
of  affairs  to  Mr.  Glackerty  at  Ghristiania, 
urging  him  to  come  out  instantly  and  take 
control  of  affairs.  For  this  idea  of  saving 
five  shillings  seemed  the  sole  result  of  a 
week's  intricate  thought  on  the  part  of  "  the 
Head,"  and  Shaw  had  been  hoping  much  aa 
the  result  of  it. 

It  would  be  tliree  months  before  Glackerty 
could  arrive,  but  the  days  slipped  past  one 
after  the  other. 

"  Only  seven  weeks  now,"  flillyer  said 
one  morning.  *'  It  seems  a  farce  to  open 
the  doors.  There's  not  been  a  penny  spent 
at  the  sales  for  two  months,  has  there  ? " 

"  Does  it  look  like  it  ?  "  Shaw  replied,  and 
looked  round  at  the  strangely  empty  ware- 
house, and  sniffed  at  the  air,  which  was  posi- 
tively pure.  "  Another  mouth,  and  the 
season's  over.  And  .lackson  and  Parker 
liave  pulled  themselves  together  just  by 
buying  up  all  that  lot  of  Dighton  and 
McMauamey's  that  I  wanted  to  get.  We'd 
be  afloat  yet  if  Marsden  had  let  me  do  it." 

"  Wonder  what's  got  him  these  three 
days  ? "  Mathers  said. 

"  Oh !  it's  no  loss,"  said  Shaw.  "  I  wish  he'd 
stop  away  till  Glackerty  comes." 

He  almost  had  his  wish.  It  was  five 
weeks  before  Marsden  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  the  whole  office  was  shocked  at  his  looks. 
His  clothes  hung  as  loosely  on  him  as  if 
they  were  sizes  too  large— yet  the  suit,  a 
well-worn  and  particularly  ugly  iweed,  every- 
one knew,  and  no  one  had  noticed  the  misfit 
before.  His  cheeks  were  sunken  and  of  an 
unhealthy  yellow  tinge ;  his  hair  long, 


roi^h,  greyer  than  ever ;  his  eyes  wore  a 
dead,  empty  look,  as  if  aU  the  light  had  gone 
out  of  them. 

But  he  came  in  ;is  usual,  and  went  to  his 
room  with  the  curbest  of  nods  to  Shaw. 

They  noticed  he  carried  a  very  large 
parcel. 

Baring  the  lunch-time,  when  he  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  abroad 
for  necessary  nourishtneut,  a  stranger  en- 
tered the  wareliouse  and  asked  for  the  head 
clerk. 

They  showed  liim  to  the  room,  and  Shaw 
looked  up  inquiringly.  But  the  stranger 
had  glanced  through  the  glass  partition  and 
had  seen  the  rough  grey  head  inside. 

He  caught  Shaw's  arm  and  drew  him 
quietly  outside.  "  I  want  a  talk  with  you," 
he  said  ;  "come  out  in  the  street,  since  he's 
there.    I'm  his  doctor." 

Shaw  followed,  thankful  to  feel  "  the 
Head  "  had  such  a  person. 

You'll  liave  to  look  after  that  man,  you 
know,"  were  the  doctor's  first  words. 

"That'll  take  someone  cleverer  than  I," 
said  Shaw. 

"  Oh  !  but  you  know  you'll  have  to.  Go 

lioiue  with  hiui  sometimes,  stop  with  him  the 
evening,  and  so  on  ;  never  mind  if  he  thinks 
you  a  nuisan(;e." 

Shaw  did  not  look  as  if  he  relished  the 
proposed  woi'k. 

"  Has  he  been  ill  ?  "  he  said  unwillingly. 
"We  haven't  seen  or  lieard  of  him  for  five 
weeks  ;  he's  more  than  a  bit  of  a  crank,  you 
know.  If  I  followed  him  home,  he'd  kick 
me  down  the  steps.  Of  course,  if  he's  really 
ill,  I'll  risk  that." 

"  Gould  you  induce  him  to  leave  the  house 
and  go  into  lodgings  -- somewhere  where 
there  are  other  people  ?  He'll  never  get 
over  die  death  as  long  as  he  stops  there." 

"  Wlitit  deatli  ?  "  said  Shaw,  startled. 

"  His  little  girl  ;  surely  yon  knew  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word.  It  is  only  indirectly  we 
knew  he  had  a  child  at  all." 

"  She  died  a  month  ago.  Bronchial 
attack— no  constitution  at  all — went  out  like 
snuffed  candle." 

Shaw  was  profoundly  moved  for  a  moment, 
then  he  glanced  at  the  doctor.  "  But  was 
lie  particularly  fond  of  her  ?  He's  a  queer 
chap,  you  know.  If  it  had  been  Mathers' 
child,  now  " 

"DoTi't  make  that  mistake,"  the  doctor 
said  ;  "  he  was  too  fond  of  her— that's  what's 
wrong.  I've  only  just  managed  to  induce 
him  to  come  back  to  tlie  o,fi^0«5*^PCnow  he's 
in  your  hands.    Put  all  the  woi^r  you  can  in 
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liis  w!iy— it's  liis  cliance  of  salvation.  Well, 
I  Ullist      off  ;  doii'fc  t'oi'j^et." 

The  oHico  was  very  j^eiitle  to  it^  "  Head  " 
that  next  forfcniglit.  The  man  came  every  day 
at  the  usual  hour,  carrying  with  him  a  large 
square  parcel.  Every  night  h^  returned,  the 
parcel  in  his  hand. 

Shaw  followed  hiiii  home  one  niglit,  his 
heart  in  his  month.  At  the  gate  of  tlie 
tlistiiiit  house  ho  spoke.  "I  thouglifc  per- 
haps you'd  ask  me  in  to  have  a  smoke,  sir  ?" 
he  said. 

"Certainly,"  ilarsden  answered,  and  held 
open  the  gate. 

They  sat  together  in  an  ordinary  sitting- 
room  for  two  houi's,  Shaw  pufiing  at  his 
pipe,  awkward,  constrained  ;  Marsden  seated 
motionless  on  a  hard  chair  and  watching 
his  visitor  furtively.  There  was  absolutely 
no  conversation.  "  You  must  excuse  my 
silence,"  Marsden  said  ;  "  I  never  talk." 

"  But  you  smoke,"  entreated  Shaw. 

Jlarsden  felt  in  his  pocket  and  stuck  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  Siiaw  dared  not 
remind  him  he  had  used  no  matcli. 

The  ghastly  evening  ended,  but  ■  Shaw 
came  again  and  yet  again. 

The  third  night  he  took  Hillyer  with  him. 
"  On  my  soul,  I  can't  stand  it  alone,"  he 
said  ;  "  he  sits  and  looks  past  me,  with  that 
frightful,  cadaverous  look  of  his,  till  I  feel 
like  a  girl  on  the  edge  of  liysteries.  And, 
Hillyer— don't  laugh — I'm  getting  beastly 
funky  about  that  parcel  of  his.  I  offered  to 
carry  it  for  him  once,  and  he  looked  as  if 
iic'd  kill  me.  All  the  time  we  smoke — I 
smoke,  that  is — the  pai^cel's  on  the  stand 
against  him,  and  be  keeps  his  hand  on  it. 
1 — 1  have  heard  of  such  things,  and  you 
know  what  a  strange  fellow  he  is— I  must 
say  it — it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  parcel 
— suppose,  Hillyer— you  hear  of  such  things 
8on\etimes^ — — " 

Hillyer's  hair  faii-ly  stood  on  end.'  It  was 
dark,  and  they  were  already  witiiiu  the 
cottage  gate,  and  the  pale,  subdued  lights 
from  the  whidows  shone  iu  front  of  them. 
He  was  almost  for  turning  back,  so  suddenly 
horrible  had  the  thought  become  of  that 
eternal  parcel  Marsden  ever  carried  to  and 
fro. 

Hillyer  caught  at  his  companion's  arm. 
"  Suppose  we  —  go  another  night  ?  "  he 
whispered. 

Shaw  was  fighting  the  same  temptation  to 
fiee.  "  Ob  !  we'll  stand  by  him  to-niglit ; 
he's  looked  very  bad  all  day,  poor  beggar  !  " 
he  said,  and  bravely  rang  at  the  bell. 

A  dreary-faced  woman  answered  the  sum- 


mons, and  brightened  faintly  at  the  sight  of 
the  visitors. 

"He  tlid  Kay  I  wiisu't  to  let  anyone  in," 
she  said ;  "  but  he's  in  there ;  s'pose  you 
try." 

The  men  went  into  the  dining-room 
sheepishly.  Marsden  was  standing  at  the 
table,  his  face  ashen  ;  the  inevitable  ]Kii'cel 
was  before  him,  and  his  trembhug  hands 
were  fumbling  at  the  cord  that  bound  it. 

He  looked  wildly  at  the  intruders. 

"  I— I  was  just  going  to  open  it,"  he 
moaned. 

Shaw  went  forward  and  took  the  wretched 
man's  hand  in  his  liealthy,  steaxly  one  ;  he 
shook  it  warmly,  he  led  him  ticross  to  Hillyer. 
"  Hillyer  and  I  thought  we'd  look  you  up," 
he  said ;  "  there  was  a  business  matter  we 
wanted  to  settle,  and  we'd  nothing  else  to  do 
with  ourselves — had  we,  Hillyer  ?— so  we 
thought  we  might  as  well  drop  in.  We'd 
like  a  smoke,  if  you  don't  mind,  and— do 
you  happen  to  nave  anything  to  drink 
about  ?  " 

Marsden  wiped  his  foreheiid  and  sat  down, 
"  Thank  Heaven  vou  came  !  "  he  said. 

"I—I'd  almost  done'it!" 

"  Where  did  you  say  that  whisky  was  ?  " 

said  Shaw. 

Marsden  went  over  to  a  sideboard  cup- 
board and  brought  out  bottle  and  tumblera ; 
he  rang  for  Maggie  to  bring  hot  water. 
"  I'm  really  very  glad  to  see  you  fellows,"  he 
said  when  he  had  drunk  half  a  glass. 

But  for  the  presence  of  the  parcel  the 
evening  would  have  been  almost  cheerful. 
They  got  their  host's  pipe  alight  in  some 
way,  then  he  leaned  back  in  an  easy-chair 
and  listened  to  their  conversation,  and  occa- 
sionally joined  in  himself.  By  ten  o'clock 
he  was  merely  a  gentle,  quiet  man,  a  man 
unknown  to  both  of  them,  sitting  sadly  by 
the  side  of  his  hearth  from  which  the  fire 
had  been  for  ever  taken. 

At  eleven  o'clock  they  rose  to  go. 

"  How  is  your  httle  girl,  Mr.  Hillyer  ?  " 
Marsden  said — "  the  one  who  had  diph- 
theria ?  " 

"  Quite  well  again,"  Hillyer  answered 
deprecatingly,  remembering  the  other  child 
who  was  nut  (piite  well — at  least,  as  we  have 
it.  Then  he  added,  with  swift,  nervous 
sym])athy  :  "  Bat  it  was  so  close  a  thing,  sir, 
I  think  I  know  pretty  well  how  you  feel  just 
now." 

The  twitching  muscles  of  the  young  man's 
face  thawed  the  desolate  father's  heart,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  spoke  of  his  loss. 

"  It  would  be  even  worse  fot  >me  than  it 
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is,"  he  said,  "only  that  I  have  her  there," 
and  to  the  shuddering  horror  of  the  yonucj 

men  lie  approjicbed  tlie  purcul  and  fingered 
it  sadly.  "  Life  is  a  \'ery  uncertain  t\mv^, 
Hillyer,"  lie  said,  "  and  the  life  of  little 
children  is  like  the  thistle-down.  Yoni'  little 
girl  seems  miieh  to  you  ;  while  there  is  time, 
get  one  of  these  things,  and  then  when  tlie 
warm  little  body  has  slipped  ont  of  your 
arms,  you  still  will  have  the  voice." 

"  A  phonograph  !  "  breathed  the  two  men 
together,  and  looked  with  suddenly  changed 
eyes  at  the  parcel. 

"  The  niglit  before  she  was  taken  ill,"  went 
on  Marsden,  "  I  got  her  to  speak  into  it,  just 
little  baby  words,  you  know.  Then  she  was 
sleepy,  and  I  niuant  to  get  more  another  day, 
only  there  was  not  time.  Any  time  I  like  I 
can  open  it  and  hear  lier  voice,  jnst  the  voice 

in  which  she  used  to  speak.    Biit--l)iit  " 

his  eye  roved,  grew  unsteady,  his  breatli 
came  unevenly — "  of  course,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  1  could — bear  it  yet.  Pre- 
sently, presently,  when  I  am  used  to  my  loss 
— we  get  used  to  everything,  you  know — I 
shah  open  it  and  hear  the  little  voice." 

He  pulled  himself  together — he  who  never 
spoke  of  his  own  concerns  to  be  talking 
thus!  "(lood  night,  good  night !"  he  said 
abruptly,  and  slmt  tlie  door  on  them  in 
uncivil  haste. 

lie  improved  steadily  the  next  fortnight ; 
came  to  office  with  his  clothes  brushed,  had 
his  liair  cut,  went  out  for  his  ineals  like  the 
rest  of  the  city.  Shaw  reported  his  success 
to  the  doctor,  and  they  both  congratulated 
each  other  and  relaxed  their  efforts  some- 
what. 

The  day  of  Olackerty's  arrival,  Marsden 
did  not  come  to  office.  The  senior  ptirtner 
went  tliroagh  affairs  with  Shaw,  and  his 
wrath  at  the  friglitful  niisnianagement  and 
blank  ruin  was  terrible  to  behold. 

He  insisted  that  his  partner  was  a  rogue — 
would  not  listen  to  tlie  more  palhative  term 
of  "fool."    The  failure  was  a  put-up  thing, 


he  swore,  and  some  nest — certainly  not  his, 
Clackerty's — had  been  well  feathered. 

AVhen  no  Marsden  appeared  all  day,  and 
three  telegrams  and  two  office-boys  had  been 
unable  to  bring  him  to  town,  though  the 
messengers  stated  the  fact  that  he  was 
assuredly  at  home,  then  Chickcrty  crushed 
on  his  hat,  abruptly  summoned  Shaw  and 
Hillyer,  and  made  known  his  intention  of 
proceeding  to  his  partner's  home. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  they  reached  the 
isolated  cottage — Maggie  was  just  running 
up  the  path,  tlie  doctor  following  close  behind. 

They  all  went  down  the  hall  and  through 
the  door  Marsden  liad  been  wont  to  enter 
mewing  and  barking  on  all  fours. 

He  was  stai\ding  now,  perfectly  motionless, 
by  the  table,  and  the  parcel  was  unwrapped. 

A  tiny,  tinkling  voice  was  in  the  air. 
"What  sail  I  say?"  it  said;  '*I  canH  fink 
what  to  say.    Oh  !  I  know — 

"  Nelly  niy 
(Jaiiglit  ;i  f'y,  ' 
Tied  it  to  a  stwing. 

"  But  Maggie  says  it's  '  Put  it  in  her  tea.' 
.'Tian't,  is  it,  Farvie  ?  " 

The  instrument  was  not  perfect ;  some- 
times the  tiny  voice  was  muffled  and  lost ; 

sometimes  it  came  with  such  a  strange 
vehement  shrillness  the  heart  thrilled.  The 
new-comers  heard  it  saying,  "Good  iiiglit, 
daddie,"  and  "  Oh  !  zere's  a  skeeter,  kill  it !  " 
and  "  Tnck  me  up  zis  way  !  "  and  "  One  more 
'naxzer  kiss  !  " 

"  It's  little  baby,  can't  you  hear  ?  He's 
got  little  baby  there.  All  the  afternoon 
she  has  been  talking  like  that,"  wept  the 
affrighted  Maggie,  staring  with  starting  eyes 
at  the  polished  case. 

The  doctor  went  quietly  across  the  floor, 
and  Marsden  turned  and  faced  his  visitors  ; 
and  not  one  of  them  but  felt  relieved  to 
know  that  the  strained  brain  had  at  last 
given  way,  and  that  in  all  hinnan  probability 
the  man  would  be  happily  insane  for  the  rest 
of  his  natural  life. 
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By  frank  R.  STOCKTON.* 


IT  was  down  at  -Jupiter  Inlet,  near  the 
Olid  of  the  ludiau  Kiver,  that  long  arm 
of  the  sea.  which  extends  nearly  half 
the  length  of  the  State  and  is  separated  from 
the  ocean  by  a  narrow  stretch  of  sand,  that 
I  met  Nat  Baker.  Nat  was  a  beach-comber, 
an  allijrator-liiniter,  and  a  tisherman,  always 
full  of  infonuation  about  the  region,  and 
always  ready  to  injpart  ib. 

"Piintliers  about  liere  I  "  exclaimed  Nat 
one  evening  as  we  sat  smoking  our  pipes. 
"  1  sliould  say  so,  and  bears  too,  and  wild 
cats  besides,  and  a  lot  of  other  beasts  not 
worth  considerin'.  Would  you  like  me  to 
tell  you  a  story  about  a  panther  ?  There's 
people  that  calls  'em  '  painters,'  but  I  like  to 
call  'em  by  a  real  name  ;  for  if  you  call  'em 
painters,  who's  a-goiii'  to  tell  whether  you 
mean  a  wild  beast,  of  the  I'ope  that  you  tie 
up  your  boat  with,  or  one  of  them  fellows 
that  come  down  here  now  and  then  to  make 
pictures  ?  " 

I  iismred  hiui  that  I  should  be  delighted  to 
hear  his  story  about  a  psmtlier,  and  he  began, 
"  One  night,  about  a  year  ago,  I  moored 
my  cat-boat  to  a  little  pier  which  sticks  out 
into  the  river  about  five  miles  above  here. 
It  was  dark  when  I  moored  her,  and  although 
there  was  a  house  not  far  away,  it  was  a  mean 
sort  of  a  place,  and  I  thouglit  Fd  sleep 
better  aboard.  I  iiad  a  little  cabin  whicli 
was  comforiable  enough  if  T  didn't  streLoli 
out  too  far.  I  generally  slept  with  my  head 
toward  the  stern,  so  that  I  could  get  more 
air. 

"  Well,  sii',  it  was  \  cry  early  in  the  mornin', 
hardly  beginniu'  to  be  daylight,  when  I 
opened  my  eyes —don't  know  what  made  me 
open  'em — and  T  saw,  standin'  on  the  end  of 
that  pier  and  purty  nigh  right  above  me,  a 
good-sized  panther !  He  was  a-staiidlir 
there  and  lookiii'  down  and  sniffin'.  In  a 
minute  I  suspected  what  he  was  a-sniflin'  at. 
There  was  a  hunk  of  salt  meat  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  which  I'd  got  the  day  before 
and  left  there  with  a  bit  of  canvas  over  it, 
expectiii'  to  cut  it  up  and  store  it  away  in 
the  mornin'. 

"  Well,  sir,  that  panther  was  a-sniffin'  that 
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meat,  and  lie  didn't  snifF  me,  which  wasn't 
surprisin',  for  the  ham  was  to  the  windM'ard 
of  him  and  he  was  to  the  windward  of  me. 
My  rifle  wasn't  far  away,  l)ut  it  wasn't  handy 
to  get  at.  Besides,  he  was  in  a  bad  place  for 
ine  to  get  a  good  shot  a.t  him.  But  he 
didn't  give  me  time  to  consider  what  was 
best  for  me  to  do.  I  hadn't  been  lookin'  at 
him  more'n  half  a  minute  wlien  he  gave  a 
jump  down  on  the  top  of  my  cabin,  and 
then  another  into  the  stem  of  the  boat  where 
the  meat  was.  "Was  1  frightened  ?  I  should 
say  I  was  !  To  be  on  board  a  cat-boat  with 
a  loose  panther  is  enough  to  frighten  any- 
body, no  matter  who  he  is. 

"  He  didn't  lose  any  time  gettin'  at  that 
niciit.,  and  I  lay  still  and  watched  hiui.  But 
pui'ty  soon  somethiu'  happened  wliieh  scared 
me  worse'n  that  i)aittlier  did.  While  1  was 
lookin'  at  the  beast,  I  couldn't  help  seein' 
that  tlie  bushes  and  reeds  on  the  shore  was 
movin'  up  niy  way.  That  meant  that  we 
were  floatin'  stern  foremost  down  the  river  ! 

"  It  was  plain  to  me  how  that  happened. 
When  I  tied  up  the  evenin'  before,  I'd  noticed 
that  my  painter  was  in  purty  bad  shape,  so 
I  had  said  to  myself  that  when  I  got  down 
to  the  lighthouse  I'd  get  a  new  piece  of  rope. 
But  tills  one  had  lasted  very  well  all  night 
and  until  the  beast  made  his  big  spring  into 
the  stern  of  the  boat ;  then  it  had  ]>artod,  and 
now,  as  the  tide  was  runnin*  out,  me  and  him 
"was  goin'  down  stream  just  as  fast  as  we 
could.  That  made  me  turn  pale,  1  reckon, 
for  if  the  tide  wiis  to  carry  me  through  the 
iulct  and  out  to  sea,  where  would  I  be  in  a 
little  boat  like  mine,  with  a  panther  on 
board  ? 

"  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  scare  that  panther  so  that  he'd  jump 
overboard.  Then  if  f  was  to  run  up  a  sail 
and  get  at  the  tiUer,  I'd  be  ail  right. 

"  I'd  often  heard  that  any  sudden  shout  or 
yell  made  by  a  man  w'Ould  scare  any  wild 
beast  -  at  least,  in  these  parts;  and  if  this 
fellow  wiis  scared.  aU  he  could  do  was  to 
jump  overboard,  then  I'd  be  all  right.  So 
I  took  in  a  big  breath  and  I  let  out  a  tre- 
mendous yeU  that  scared  the  panther  sure 
enougli.  He  gave  a  sudden  start  and 
trembled  like  he  had  a  chill,  then  he  made 

a  bolt ;  but  he  didn't  batt*Qxerths  stern  and 
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into  the  wittor,  but  just  turned  shiirji  iuid  iu 
one  skip  was  on  the  to[i  of  the  ciiJiiii.  J 
expect  what  ho  wanted  to  do  was  to  ^i^o  back 
the  way  he  ciime,  but  it  was  no  good  for  him 
to  think  of  tliat — we  were  too  far  out  for 
him  to  jump  ashore. 

'*  But  he  was  easily  scarerl,  and  that  was 
a  great  comfort  to  me.  If  I  kept  on  yelling 
at  him,  and  scared  him  every  time,  he'd  be 
bound  to 
jump  over- 
board, so  I 
slipped  out 
of  my  cabhi 
and  went 
astern. 
There  he 
was,  at  the 
very  bow, 
c  r 0  uch  i  n' 
close,  and  bo 
frightened 
that  his  tail 
was  stretched 
out  without 
any  life  in  it. 
I  thought  of 
gettin'  my 
r  i  I'  1  e  a  ii  d 
takin'  a  sl)ot 
at  him,  but 
I  was  afraid 
to  du  tiiat. 
If  I  didn't 
kill  him  dead 
— and  that's 
not  easy  with 
a  jjantlier — 
his  h  u  r  i 
would  take 
the  scare  out 
of  him,  and 
that  cat-boat 
wasn't  big 
enough  for  a 
wounded 
panther  and 


me. 

"But  as 

long  as  lie  stayed  scared  and  kept  away 
from  mc,  tlie  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to 
get  my  boat  in  hauil  before  it  wont  into 
the  inlet  and  was  carried  out  to  sea.  I  might 
have  jumped  overboard  and  swam  asliore, 
but  there  are  sharks  in  this  river  ;  and 
I  didn't  want  to  lose  my  boat,  even  if  I  did 
get  rid  of  the  panther. 

"  So  I  thought  if  I  could  get  ray  sail  up 
and  then  get  back  to  the  tiller,  I  could  run 


He  was  a-standiii'  there  and  lookin'  down  and  sniffin'. 


her  into  the  bank  somewhere  and  let  the 
beast  jump  ashore.  But  first  I  thought 
I"d  give  him  another  yell  and  see  if  he'd 
jump  over  die  bow.  So  1  gave  a  tre- 
mendous howl,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
made  a  little  run  his  way,  as  if  I  was 
goin'  to  grab  him.  Although  I  acted 
mighty  bold,  I  don't  think  I'd  have  done 
that  if  the  aibiu  hadn't  been  between  us. 

"  But  that 
pa  n  t  h  e  r 
didn't  make 
a  move  to 
jump  over- 
lioard.  "Wlion 
1  made  as  if 
I'd  pass  the 
cabin  on  one 
side,  he  jnst 
sprang  to  the 
other  side  of 
it,  and  there 
he  crouched, 
a  1 1  h  0  u  g  li 
there  w^as 
mighty  little 
room  for 
him.  Xow 
was  my  lime, 
and  I  just 
got  for'ard 
as  fast  as  I 
could,  and, 
at  the  same 
time,  he 
shpped  aft. 
I  ran  up  the 
sail  without 
1  0  s  i  n'  a  iiy 
time  about 
it ;  and  the 
panther,  he 
lay  in  the 
stem,  watch- 
in'  me  and 
pay in'  no 
attention  to 
the  meat  tin's 
time. 

"'Now,'  says  I,  'he'll  be  afniid  t(»  pass 
that  ho])pin'  sail,  and  he'll  be  bound  to  jump 
o\erboard  the  next  time  1  yell  and  make  a 
rush  at  liim.' 

"  It  was  astonishiii'  how  bra\'C  I  was  actin', 
seeiu'  what  a  coward  he  was.  I  gave  another 
yell  and  moved  his  way  ;  but  I  hadn't  passed 
the  cabin  when  he  made  a  bolt  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  sail,  and  there  he  was  in  the  bow. 
He  didn't  miiMbstiiC  floppin'  ^11^  bit.  It 
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seemed  to  me  there  was  notliin'  he  was  afniid 
of  so  much  Hs  jumpin'  into  the  river.  Now, 
panthers  can  swim,  I  knew  that  weU  eiiou^^h  ; 
i)ut  I  guess  thia  fellow  knew  somethin'  about 
sharks.  At  any  rate,  he  wasn't  goin'  into 
the  Indian  River  if  he  could  help. 

"Well,  sir,  as  he  went  for'ard  I  went  aft ; 
and  as  there  was  a  fair  wind,  I  soon  got  my 
cat-boat  in  hand,  and  there  wasn't  any  more 
danger  of  my  bein'  carried  out  to  sea. 

"  Xow,  tlion,  there  came  a  (question  as  to 
what  I  was  to  do,  so  I  sat  and  considered  it, 
and  the  pautlfer,  he  lay  quiet  in  the  bow 
and,  for  all  I  know,  lie  was  considerin'  the 
same  tliinc^.  Now,  anybody  with  common 
sense  would  liave  told  me  that  there  wiis  only 
one  tiling  for  me  to  do,  and  that  was  to  steer 
into  the  bank  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  let  that 
beast  jump  ashore.  But  a  very  queer  feeUn' 
had  come  over  me.    I  wanted  that  panther  I 

"Alive  panther  is  a  good  thing  to  have, 
for  it's  worth  a  pile  of  money  if  you  can  get 
him  north,  where  there  are  people  who  want 
to  buy  wild  beasts.  Xow  that  I'd  found  out 
how  easy  it,  was  to  scare  this  fellow,  I  didn't 
feel  al'fiud  of  him,  and  it  did  seem  to  me 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  that  I  could 
take  liiui  alive  and  SL'nd  hln)  north. 

"  So  I  didn't  steer  into  tiie  bank,  but  kept 
gadin'  up  the  river,  thinkin'  and  thinkin'  as 
hard  as  I  could,  fcryin'  to  find  out  how  I  was 
goin'  to  catch  that  panther  alive,  for  I  was 
gettin'  real  greedy  about  him.  I've  heard 
that  thesavagest  beasts,  when  they  get  them- 
selves in  a  tight  place  that  they  don't  know 
nothin'  about,  and  don't  know  liow  they  arc 
goin'  to  get  out  of  it,  don't  never  think  of 
hurtin'  any  livin'  thing,  havin'  their  minds 
so  entirely  fixed  on  gettin'  out  of  danger 
themselves.  That  was  the  way  ^vith  my 
panther,  anyway;  I'm  sure  he  never  thought 
of  hurtin'  me. 

"  It  wasn't  very  long  after  sunrise  when  I 
saw  a  sail  comin'  down  the  river.  The 
minute  my  eyes  fell  on  it  I  knew  what  it 
was  :  it  was  the  mail-carrier's  boat.  Martin 
—I  d<m't  know  what  his  last  name  was — was 
a  young  man  who  used  to  come  down  the 
river  in  his  little  boat  once  a  week  to  carry 
the  mail  from  Titusville.  to  Lake  "Worth. 
When  he  got  to  Jupiter  Inlet,  he  left  his  boat 
and  carried  the  mail  along  the  beach  for  six 
miles.  He  was  a  New  England  fellow  and 
had  been  to  college,  and  he  knew  a  lot,  but 
how  he  had  come  to  carry  the  mail  down 
here  I  don't  know. 

"  When  I  saw  Martin's  boat  comin'  down, 
I  was  mighty  glad,  for  be  was  just  the  man 
to  teil  me  bow  to  get  out  of  the  puzzle  I  was 


in  about  this  panther  J  liad  on  board.  As 
soon  as  he  came  near,  I  hollered  to  him  to 
keep  away  from  my  boat,  which  he  was  glad 
enough  to  do  when  his  eyes  fell  on  what 
kind  of  a  passenger  I  had  on  board.  I  never 
saw  anybody  so  excited  as  he  was  when  he 
first  saw  that  loose  panther  crouchin'  here, 
of  his  own  free  will,  on  board  ray  cat-boat. 
When  I  told  him  what  had  happened,  he  got 
more  worked  up  still. 

"  '  Nat  ! '  he  hollered.  '  you  got  to  cateli 
him  alivo  !  It'll  never  do  to  let  that  fellow 
go,  nor  to  shoot  him.  There's  money  in  a 
live  panther  ! ' 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  said  I;  'and  I'm  goin'  to 
have  it  if  you'll  help  me  to  catch  him  alive.' 

"  *  All  right,'  says  he,  '  I'll  help  you  all  I 
know  how.' 

"  And  so  he  told  me  if  I'd  put  my  boat 
about,  and  we'd  sail  together  down  towards 
the  inlet,  where  tliere  was  a  fishin'  schooner 
from  New  York  that  was  catohin' fish  and 
saltin'  'em  to  take  north,  perhaps  they  could 
help  US.  So  I  put  about  and  we  sailed  on. 
keepin'  a  good  distance  apart,  for  I  wouldn't 
trust  my  passenger  not  to  jump  aboard 
another  boat  if  he  thought  it  would  suit  him 
better.. 

"  ffheJJ  we  got  up  near  the  schooner, 
Martin  he  said  for  me  to  tack  up  and  down 
away  from  shore  while  he  landed  and  talked 
to  the  fishermen. 

"  I  said  '  All  right,'  and  then  he  went 
ashore. 

"  I  waited  for  him  a  good  while,  bein' 
mighty  careful  to  keep  in  deep  water,  for  if 
my  panther  should  see  that  we  was  in  water 
shallow  enough  for  him  to  see  bottom,  iie'd 
know  there  wasn't  no  sharks  there,  and  he'd 
scoot. 

"  It  seemed  like  a  longer  time  than  it  was, 
I  reckon,  but  after  a  while  Martin  got  into 
his  boat  and  sailed  up  as  close  as  he  could  to 
me  without  gettin'  into  jumpin'  distance ; 
then  he  told  me  what  he  had  done.  He'd 
got  a  big  fishin'-net  on  the  schooner,  and 
tliree  men  to  help  him  work  it.  I  was  to 
sail  away  purty  much  out  of  sight,  for  tliey 
didn't  want  the  panther  to  see  what  they 
were  at,  and  then  they  were  to  spread  that 
net  on  a  smooth  place  on  the  sand  purty 
nigh  the  water,  and  each  one  of  "em  was  to 
take  hold  of  a  corner  of  it  and  cover  him- 
self purty  much  up  with  palmetto  leaves. 
Then  Martin,  he  was  to  wave  his  bat,  and  I 
was  to  come  in  and  run  my  boat  ashore  at 
the  place  where  he  was  to  stick  up  a  little 
stick  in  the  sand.  '  WhBt'U  Jiappep  next  ? ' 
SJiys  I  Hosted  by  t^OOg  IC 
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"  '  TTaven't  titnc  to  tiilk  about  tliat ! '  he 
shouted.  '  The  uicu  are  comin'  with  the  net 
now.    You  do  what  I  tell  you.' 

"So  I  sailed  off,  lookin'  round  every  now 
and  then  to  sec  if  Martin  was  wavin'  his  hat. 
After  a  while,  when  I  was  puttin'  the  boat 
about  to  nuike  a  new  tiiok,  I  suw  Martin 
wave  his  hat,  then  run  oft'  and  hide  himself  ; 
so  I  made  straight  for  the  shore,  and  when  I 
saw  the  little  stick,  I  drove  the  bow  of  the 
boat  right  into  it.  I  didn't  have  no  chance 
to  let  down  the  sail,  for  I  didn't  want  to 
ffi^liten  the  panther  out  of  tlie  bow,  but  I 
just,  went  iu,  not  uiiuiliu'  anythin'. 

"  Wlien  that  panther  saw  we  was  eomin' 
near  shore,  be  turned  himself  around  to  get 
ready  to  jump  ;  and  just  before  we  touched 
the  sand,  1  helped  lilm  out  with  a  ^ood  yell. 
He  gave  a  tremendous  spring,  and  he  must 
have  lauded  pnrty  nigh  in  the  middle  of  the 
net,  and  in  that  very  second  up  jumped 
Martin  and  the  other  men,  and  they  jerked 
np  that  net  so  quick  that  he  wag  caught  in 
it.  Tlien  they  all  worked  together  like  good 
fellows.  I  guess  Martin  had  been  talkin'  to 
'cm,  and  tliey  wrapped  the  net  aroupid  the 
panther  before  you  could  have  said  'Jack 
Eobinson.'    Then  tiicre  was  a  circus  I 

"  The  panther  got  liis  fore-legs  tlirongh 
the  net  at  his  first  jump,  and  that  kept  him 
from  doin''  his  best ;  but  he  bounded  and 
jumped,  this  way  and  that  way,  son\etiiues 
tail  up  and  sometimes  head  np,  and  he  pulled 
those  fellows  around  in  such  a  fashion  that, I 
was  afraid  he'd  get  away  from  'em.  But  I 
joined  in'  and  lielped,  and  after  a  while  we 
got  tlie  net  under  him  and  over  him  so  that 
he  could  hardly  jump  at  all. 

"Just  about  then  there  came  along  two 
fellows  from  the  schooner,  rollin'  a  big  empty 
hogshead  in  front  of  'em  ;  andwiien  they  got 
nearly  down  to  us,  Martin,  he  went  to  lielp 
'em,  and  in  a  little  less'n  no  Uuie  they  clapped 
that  empty  hogshead  over  the  panther,  net 
and  all.  Three  of  the  men  jumped  on  the 
bottom  of  it  and  kept  it  down. 

"  '  Hurrah  ! '  I  shouted.  '  That's  the  best 
])ieee  of  work  T  ever  saw.  But  I'd  like  to 
know,  Martin,  liow  you're  goiu'  to  keep  bin^ 
in  now  you've  got  liim  ? ' 

"'All  right,'  says  Martin.  '  You  can't  do 
everything  at  once,  but  I've  got  my  ideas 
about  him.  You  fellows  keep  the  fjogsliead 
down  on  him,  and  I'll  run  to  the  schooner. 
One  of  you  men  come  along  with  me,  and 
Nat'U  take  your  place.' 

"  So  me  and  the  two  follows  was  left  to 
keep  the  hogshead  down,  which  wasn't  very 
hard  to  do,  for  the  panther,  he  was  so 


tangled  u])  in  tlus  net  heconldu't  jumi>aOout 
muoh  ;  hut  he  did  a  lot  of  luiwlin".  After  a 
while  Martin  came  back  with  the  other  man, 
lu'iugin"  a  lot  of  pieces  of  iilank,  splic  up 
about  three  inches  wide,  and  a  long  i-ope. 

"'That  won't  do,  Martin,'  says  I,  'You 
can't  nail  them  strips  on  to  the  open  end  of 
that  iiogsliead  ;  they  won't  hold  against  a 
jumpin'  panther.' 

*' '  I'm  not  a-goiti'  to  nail  'em,'  says  Martin. 
*  I'm  goin'  to  do  better'n  that.' 

"  And  so  lie  did,  for  Martin  had  a  great 
nn'nd.  He  took  one  piece  of  phmk  and  run 
it  under  the  lioad  of  the  hogsheaij,  n-hich  he 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  to  do,  for  the  thing 
sometimes  went  agiu  t!ie  net,  and  sometimes 
agin  the  beast,  but  he  got  it  under  until  it 
stuck  out  the  otiier  side  ;  and  then  \u-  put 
in  another  one,  and  another  one,  until  he 
had  slats  under  the  whole  of  that  open  head. 

" '  How  are  you  goin'  to  keep  'em  there  ? ' 

"■'  Wait  till  you  see,'  says  he. 

"  Then  he  laid  about  the  same  number  of 
strjp.s  on  the  l>ot.tom  end,  which  was  upper- 
most, makin'  the  men  move  about  while  he 
did  it.  Then  with  the  rope  he  tied  them 
strips  wiiich  was  across  the  open  head  to  the 
strips  which  was  on  the  solid  bottom,  laciu' 
tlui  rope  from  one  to  the  oilier,  and  then 
windiu'  the  j'est  of  the  rope  around  the 
hogshead  so  tlie  slats  wouldn't  move. 

"  '  iS^ow,'  says  lie  to  the  men,  'you  can  get 
off.    We've  got  the  panther  ! ' 

"  Sure  enough,  wheri  we  turned  that  hogs- 
head over,  h^  up,  we  looked  iu  between 
the  strips,  and  there  was  Mr.  Panther  just  as 
safe  as  if  he  had  been  in  an  iron  cage,  llis 
head  was  loose,  but  the  rest  of  him  was 
pnrty  well  tangled  u]>  in  the  net.  lie  seemed 
frightened  when  he  saw  us,  and  stopped 
howliu'.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  net 
outside  of  the  hogshead,  but  we  wrapped 
that  about  it,  over  the  top  and  the  bottom, 
io  that  we  fastened  him  np  still  better  than 
[  he,  waa  before. 
■ ' "  Well,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  make  this  story 
any  longer  than  I  can  help,  and  there's  no 
need  of  my  tcUin'  you  how  1  got  that 
panther  up  to  Titusville  in  niy  boat,  and 
how  Martin,  as  soon  as  he  got  through  with 
his  mail  business,  joined  me,  and  we  sailed 
up  together.  There  we  had  the  good  luck 
to  meet  a  man  who  had  coiiie  down  from  the 
north  to  buy  some  young  bears  he  had  Iteard 
about ;  and  when  he  saw  oiir  panther,  he 
wasn't  long  strikin'  a  bargain  for  it.  He 
paid  us  a  good  suin,  ^«4igh  f  feckon  he 
cheated  m  ;  butt-tetma^itimw^^iGt  at  the 
time,  of  course  we  didn't  mind. 
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PIOTUEES    IN  POSTAGE-STAMPS. 

By  Edouari)  Charles. 


VARIOUS  are  the  uses  to  whicli  old 
postage-atamps,  of  no  value  but  in 
bulk,  and  then  woi'th  not  more  than 
from  £2  to  £;J  per  million,  are  pnt  ;  and 
their  utility  ranges  from  serving  as 
wall-paper  to  keeping  children.  ]n  the 
latter  rase,  millions 
a. r e  collected  by 
chariUvbly  disposed  iii- 
dividnals  and  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  orphan-  • 
schools.  Ingeniously 
assorted,  they  are  also 
vended  by  dealers  in 
packets  for  a  few 
pence  at  a  tremendous 
profitjlnring  tlie  young 
and  ardent  into  the 
fascinating  byways  of 
pliiiately ;  in  chciip 
packets  of  cigarettes 
they  are  used  as  bait  to 
the  juvenile  cigarcttc- 
liend  with  a  craze  for 
collecting ;  they  are 
stuck  on  cigarette- 
cases  and  on  ash-trays  ;  and  who  has  not  seen 
them  in  hideous  array,  covering  a  drinking- 
glass  that  should  have  been  consigned  to  the 
dust-lieu]),  or  pasted  over  a  plate  no  longer 
serviceable  for  the  dinner-table  ? 

As  decorative  material  on  cracked  glasses 


"THK  BDTTKItFI.Y  THAT  fWAs)  STAMPED," 

C  H't(A  apologies  to  Mr.  Ru^yard  Kipling  ) 
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and  plates  they  have  long  done  service,  being 
affixed  thereto  with  a  studied  negligence 
that  invariably  caused  tlie  beholder  pain 
instead  of  arousing  liis  iidiniration.  lint 
that  wiis  not  the  fault  of  the  stiinips  ;  cleverly 
and  carefully  liandled,  these  wortliless  scraps 
of  }tiiper  can  be  utilised 
as  effectively  in  the 
production  not  only 
■  of  designs  that  are 
artistic,  but  also  pic- 
tures that  are  beauti- 
ful, as  the  colours  in 
the  artist's  paint-box. 
In  this  m  a  n  n  er 
millions  are  now  used 
yearly,  and  from  a 
small  quantity  of  com- 
mon stamps  costing  a 
few  pence,  pictures  ;ire 
]irodneed  wiiose  value 
is  represented  in  shil- 
lings and  pounds. 

Indeed,  to  such  an 
extent  has  the  demand 
for  pictures  made  in 
postage-stamps  increased  recently,  to  such 
an  extent  has  the  craze  of  making  them 
developed  amongst  persons  who  have  time 
to  devote  to  u  iiobby,  that  stamp-dealers 
have  begun  to  study  the  requij-ements  of 
the  stamp-artist,  making  ready  for  his  use 
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assorted  packets  of  stamps,  oomprisiiiri;  all  the 
colours  lie  is  likely  to  want  in  tli«  making  of 
his  pictures.  Hitherto  the  stamps  required 
for  this  purpose  were  sold  ouly  by  the  pound, 
and  professional  makers  of  these  pictures 
stiH  buy  them  by  \\  eight  and  prepare  them 
themselves  for  use  :  hut  since  the  dealers  have 
I'uken  t.iie  niatcei'  in  liaud,  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated, the  price  of  common  stamps  has 
matei'ially  appreciated. 

One  of  the  biggest  stamp-dealers  in  Paris 
has  experienced*-su  heavy  a  demand  for  com- 
mon stamps  tiiat  he  has  created  a  depart- 
ment specially  to  deal  with  it,  and  several 
young' ladies  find  agreeable  employment  in 
sorting  out  the  stamps — not  iu  mixed  packets 
as  to  the  countries,  as  has  hitherto  been  the 
case,  but  into  assortments  of  colours.  Chari- 
table schools  which  derive  a  deal  of  their 
revenue  froin  the  voluntary  contribution  of 
stamps,  instead  of  just  selling  them  rongii 
in  sackfuls  to  dealers,  as  was  pi'evionsly  the 
custom,  are  now  employing  a  certain  amount 
of  the  young  scholars'  time  in  prcpiU'ing  the 
stamps — *.e.,  soaking  them,  to  get  rid  of  the 
superfluous  paper  attaching  to  them,  and 
packing  them  in  tiny  bundles  of  one  hundred 
each,  according  to  their  colours.  The  result 
is  that  the  articles  are  realising  a  higher  price, 
and  the  funds  from  this  source  are  appreci- 
ably increased. 

In  the  making  of  the  stamp  pictures  and 
decorative  designs  illustrated  in  this  article, 
quite  a  new  art  has  been  created,  that  has 
notiiing  in  common  with  the  covering  of 
miscellaneous  articles  with  stamps  in  higgledy- 
piggledy  fashion,  without  the  least  attention 
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STAMPS   FOR   riCTUliE-MAKlIfG   ARE   SOI.I>   HY  TIIB 
FOUND,  OR  THEV  CAN  BK  PURCHASED  ItEAIlY  I'OR 
CUTTING  IN  ASSORTED  PACKETS  OF  500, 

being  paid  to  the  scheme  of  colouring.  That 
old  fasiiion  lias  as  little  claim  to  be  entitled 
artistic  decoration  as  a  canvas  tliat  had  been 
covered  with  blobs  of  paint  would  have  to  be 
called  a  picture.  In  the  new  one,  the  stamps 
are  not  used  whole,  and  stuck  on  one  over 
another  anyhow, 
but  are  carefully 
cut  and  placed  in 
position,  with  due 
consideration  to  the 
blending  of  the 
coionrs.  The  result 
is  that  the  finished 
work  (in  the  case 
of  a  picture)  looks 
t-xactly  like  a  water- 
colour  drawing,  and 
at  a  distance  of  a 
couj)le  of  feet  would 
be  readily  declared 
as  such,  while  in 
the  case  of  a  plaque 
d  ecorated  with 
flowers  and  insects, 
and  even  so  elabor- 
ate ai^design  as  a 
royal  coat-of-arms, 


PICTURES  IN  POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


it  has  the  appearance  of  a  cleverly  executed 
mosaic. 

One  of  the  cleverest  stamp-artists  in  Paris, 
who  has  made  and  sold  linndreds  of  pic- 
tures, is  M.  A.  Hayle.  He  is  shown  in  our 
photograph  in  the  act  of  making  one  of 
liiri  ])ictart^K,  and  some  of  liig  finished  tahUanx 
are  uiso  leproduccd.  He  imparted  to  the 
writer  nmcli  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  production  of  these  urnqiie 
pictures  ;  and  not  tiie  least  interesting  item 
he  volunteered  is  that,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  all  artists  in  stamps  have  their  dif- 
ferent styles,  as  prominently  demonstrated 
in  their  works  as  in  the  canvases  of  artiste 
in  water-colours  and  oils.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  as  showing  that  even  in 


A     SPKAr     OF     FLOWHRS,     BXECUTED     IW  VARIOL'S 
COI-OUHKH    STAMPS.      IT   IS  COMl'OSKD  OF  HUNDKKnS 
OF  PIECES  JOINED  TOGETJ4BH    SO    AS    TO   GIVE  THE 
Al'l'BAltANCE  OF  MOSAIC  WOKK. 


working  witli  stamps  instead  of  a  paint-box, 
the  individuality  of  the  artist  is  bound  to  be 
apparent,  and  it  removes  at  the  same  time 
any  idea  that  might  exist  that  one  stamp 
picture  must  be  very  muclx  like  another. 

Naturally,  the  first  essential  of  the  stamp 
artist  is  that  of  all  artists — he  must  possess 
the  sentiment  of  colours  and  a  fine  sense  of 
their  gradations,  since,  working  in  material 
substance,  and  not  liquid,  it  is  not  possible 
for  liim  to  secure  one  certain  colour  by  a 
blending  of  otliers.  And  it  is  nofoiily  the 
varying  tones  of  different  stamps,  but  all 
those  contained  in  any  one  stamp,  that  he 
must  be  able  to  appreciate  and  utilise.  It 
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will  thus  be  apparent  that  he  must  work 
under  difflculti^  of  which  the'  painter  knows 
nothing,  and  also  readily  understood  that 
while  the  sticking  of  pieces  of  stamps  on  a 
plaque  or  a  sheet  of  cardboard  is  a  tiling 
easy  of  accomplislimcnt,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  do  it  in  an  artistic  fashion,  so  as  to 
achieve  tlie  result  that  is  visible  only  to  the 
mind's  eye. 

The  second  essentia!  is  a  goodly  su])ply  of 
different-coloured  stamps,these  being  selected 
with  due  regard  to  the  facilities  they  offer  in 
the  matter  of  gradually  changing  tones.  The 
artist  works  with  a  number  of  small  card- 
board boxes  filled  with  the  stamps,  ready  to 
liis  hand  ;  and  his  tools  consist  only  of  a 
pair  of  sharp,  fine  scissoi-s,  a  strong,  tliin 
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ENLAIIGESIENT  OF  POItTION  OF  PICTCRB 
SHOWING  DETAILS. 


adhesive,  a,ud  a  pad  of  cloth.  If  the  stamps 
have  been  purchased  by  tlic  pound,  much  of 
the  original  envelope  will  back  them,  so  they 
will  have  to  be  soaked  in  tepid  water,  that 
the  superfluous  paper  can  be  removed.  This 
in  itself  is  work  requiring  care  if  the  original 
colour  of  the  stamp  is  to  be  wholly  preserved. 
The  paper  removed,  tiic  sbmip  must  be  placed 
to  dry  between  sheets  of  clean  white  blotting- 
paper,  under  the  pressufe  of  a  heavy  weight. 
Ouly  when  they  are  perfectly  dry 
can  they  he  handled. 

In  the  meantime  tlie  artist 
will  have  sketched  out  a  subject 
on  wliich  he  proposes  to  work — 
a  rustic  scene,  after  fclie  style 
shown  in  our  photographs,  or 
maybe  a  seascape.  Those  who 
have  no  idea  of  making  an  origi- 
nal sketch  cannot  do  better  than 
secure  a  book  with  outline 
sketches  in,  or  some  old  prints, 
and  of  these  make  pencil  copies 
of  the  size  desired  ;  and  if  they 
lack  altogether  the  sentiment  of 
colour,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  work  from  a  coloured 
original.  As  to  the  actual  cutting 
of  the  stamps  and  the  blend- 
ing of  the  colours,  no  advice 


can  be  offered.  Tlie  pieces  nufst  be  cut 
to  the  si/.es  an<I  .shapes  best  adapted  to 
the  reciuij'cmentw  of  colour  and  blending. 
Considerable  juilgmcnt — that  must  neces- 
sarily be  governed  by  the  rer]uirenients  of 
each  individual  picture — will  luive  to  be 
exercised  in  placing  the  pieces  into  position, 
and  this  again  is  a  point  on  which  no  advice 
can  be  proffered.  It  will,  however,  generally 
be  found  more  convenient  to  slightly  overlap 
the  pieces  rather  than  fit  them  side  by 
aide. 

Great  care  must  be  used  to  firmly  stick 
the  thousands  of  pieces  that  are  necessary  to 
the  making  of  even  a  small  picture  on  to  the 
board,  so  that  no  edges  are  loose,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  soft  pad  of  cloth  will  be  found 
useful.  When  the  picture  is  completed,  it 
only  remains  to  varnish  it,  after  the  adhesive 
liquid  has  dried.  Where  the  sky  is  not 
worked  in  in  stamps— and  to  secure  natural 
cloud  effects  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
stamp-artist's  difficulties — that  portion  of 
the  picture  will  not  be  touched  with  the 
varnish,  nor  will  any  other  part  of  ifc  that  is 
not  covered  ;  oidy  the  stamps  are  ^'arnishcd, 
a  thin  coat  being  applied  with  a  fine  camel- 
tiair  brush.  This  gives  to  the  finished  picture 
a  particularly  fine  appearance,  heightening 
the  shadows  while  bringing  out  the  lighter 
portions  of  it. 

In  the  decoration  of  plaques,  after  the 
manner  shown  in  our  photographs,  the 
method  of  procedure  differs  from  that 
followed  in  the  making  of  pictures  in  one 
particular  point.  Here  the  hundreds  of 
morsels  that  go  to  tlie  making  of  a  fioral 
design  do  not  overlap,  but  fit  either  closely 
together,  or  are  fixed  so  as  to  leave  an 
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e X t ix'i IK' ly  iijuTow  space  between.  It  is  tliis 
wliicli  gives  it  tiic  appearance  of  mosaic 
work  ;  aTid  it  is  this  also  which  makes  the 
work  of  its  composition  infinitely  more 
tedious  and  trouhlo- 
some  than  making 
a  stamp  pictnre. 

M.  Desseignes 
w(B  the  creator  of 
this  style  of  stamp- 
decoration,  whicii 
lie  calls  parquetry 
work,  and  tiirdugh 
M.  Miiury,  the  well- 
known  I'arisian 
march  and  des  tim- 
hrpx,\\(.'.\\ii%  induced 
to  produce  some 
particularly  fine 
work  which  has 
found  its  way  into 
the  royal  house- 
holds of  Eiigliind 
and  Russia. 

Some  of  the 
separate  pieces  in 


In  this  case  the  outline  of  the  design  is 
traced  from  the  original,  through  carbon 
paper  on  to  the  plaque,  with  a  stylus  or  hard 
pencil,  and  this  is  the  simplest  part  of  the 
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A  COMPLETED  PICTURE.     THOUSANDS  OF  PIKCES  OF  DIFFERENT  COLOUItED  STA5IPS 
OF  ALL  COUNTKIE8  ABB  USED  IK  ITS  COMFOSITIOX. 


these  designs  are  as  thin  as  cotton,  and  others 
scarcely  larger  than  a  pin's  head.  The  in- 
finite patience  and  lightness  of  touch,  com- 
bined with  cai'e,  requisite  to  produce  even 
the  different  shapes  can  be  readily  imagined. 


work.  Then,  when 

a  stiunp  is  to  be 
cut,  it  is  first  placed 
under  the  original 
design  face  down- 
wards, and  the 
pattern  required 
impressed  by  a 
stylusontoits  back. 
For  handling  the 
pieces  too  small  to 
be  taken  in  the  tin- 
gers,  tiny  tweezere 
are  necessary. 

The  pieces  must 
be  gummed  on  as 
they  are  cut  out, 
and  when  the  work 
is  finished,  lightly 
sponged  over  with 
warm  water.  This 
removes  any  super- 
fluous gum  from  the 
lilaque. 

As  witli  pictures, 
varnislnng  is  the 
final  operation;  and 
here,  also,  it  is  only  the  stamps,  and  not  the 
wliole  surface  of  the  plate,  that  are  varnished. 
The  varnish  must  he  laid  on  evenhaover  the 
design,  and  the  plaque  putQfcJl^lf&m  the 
dust  to  dry — a  matter  of  a  few  days. 


CAPTURING  A  SPERM  WHALE. 


By  CHAKLES  H.  KERRY. 

Photographs  hij  Kerry  ami  Co.,  St/il/m/. 


IN  the  pursuit  of  t!ie  sperm  whale,  if 
out!  eaii*only  forget  mercenary  con- 
siderations, and  look  upon  this  huge 
animal  with  a  sportsman's  eye,  the  charm 
which  attracts  such  a  nnmbcr  of  adventurous 
youths  to  go  on  long  voyages  and  encounter 
the  icy  region  of  the  Arctic,  and  the  burning 
heat  of  the  tropics,  can  at  once  be  perceived. 
If  we  regard  the  capture  of  the  whale  as  a 
field  sport,  then  our 
pursuit  is  truly  a  ' 
royal  game. 

Our  ship  is  amply 
provided  with  all  the 
necessary  apparatus, 
and  stores  for  a  voy- 
age generally  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of 
four  years,  and  our 
crew  are  only  a  small 
squad  of  precious 
lives ;  we  have  sailed 
on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  over  more  than 
half  the  worlds  sur- 
face, and  have  just 
entered  upon  the 
Imnt. 

"VVe  have  tracked 
to  itpS  home  a  game 

so  huge  that  its  bulk  " 
is  ecjual  to  a  whole 

flock  of  land  animals.  Wc  have  means  of 
attack  and  defence  ample  for  our  require- 
ments. "\\'e  have  had  a  foretaste  of  the 
exposure,  privation,  and  of  the  accompanying 
danger,  in  comparison  with  which  those  con- 
nected with  other  field  sports  are  tiime  and 
effeminate.  We  are  now  in  the  haunt  of  the 
whale,  and  keen  but  suppressed  excitement 
is  visible  on  the  faces  of  all  our  crew. 

We  had  been  cruising  for  several  days  on 
the  middle  shore  ground  without  meeting 
our  quarry,  and  a  "scrap"  had  tliat  morning 
been  hoisted  at  the  masthead  for  luck. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  one  of  the  men  on  the 
look-out  in  the  crow's-nest  sang  out :  "  There 
she  blows  !  "  "  Where  away  ?  "  roared  the 
captain.    "  On   the  lee  beam ! "  was  the 


answer.  "  A  big,  lone  wiiale,  about  four 
miles  oif." 

The  ship  was  kept  off,  and,  when  about 
two  miles  from  the  whale,  the  boats  were 
lowered.  Tlie  activity  of  the  men  as  they 
sprang  barefooted  to  their  places,  the  ease 
with  wiiich  they  handled  the  long,  heavy 
oara,  and  dropped  thein  silently  into  their 
well-matted  rowlocks,  and  the  manner  witli 


COSTA  KICA  PACKET,"  WltAI.KK. 

whieli  they  fell  into  the  stroke,  were  wonder- 
ful. Four  bouts  were  down,  and  their  course 
diverged  so  that  at  two  miles  from  the  ship 
we  peaked  our  oars,  with  a  space  of  about  half 
a  mile  between  the  boats,  thus  commanding  a 
reach  of  nearly  two  miles  front.  As  t!ie 
boats  ride  the  long,  rolling  swell  of  the  sea, 
lightly  and  graceful  as  an  albatross,  let 
UB  take  a  glance  at  the  whaleboat  and  its 
fitti]igs.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  century's 
experience  of  an  inventive  people,  taught  by 
the  peril  of  the  chase  and  the  value  of  the 
game.  For  lightness  and  form,  carrying 
capacity,  and  sea-going  (qualities,  and  for 
speed  and  facility  of  movement  at  the  word 
of  command,  and  for  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, the  whaleboat  is  simply^^as  perfect  as 
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FLL"KING  A  WIIALK. 


the  skill  of  meu  who 
have  risked  life  and 
limb  in  service  could 
make  it.  The  boat  is 
thirty  feet  lon^,  sharp 
and  clean-cut  Itow  and 
stern,  swelling  iunid- 
ships  to  six  and  a  lialf 
feet,  with  a  bottom 
roniid  and  liuoyant. 
The  gunwale  amid- 
ships, twenty-four 
inches  above  the  keel, 
rises  Avith  a  curve  to 
tliirty-eiglifc  inches  at 
eacli  end,  and  this  rise 
of  bow  and  stern,  with 
the  cliiiperlike  upper 
form,  frives  it  a  duck- 
like capacity  to  top 
the  waves,  so  that  it 
will  ride  drily  when 
other  boats  would  fill. 

The  eiiuipment  of  the  boat  consists  of  a  line-tub,  in  whicli  are  coiled  380  fathoms  of 
two-inch  hemp  line,  with  every  possible  precaution  against  kinking  in  running  ont,  a  mast 
and  sail,  five  oars,  the  harpoon  and  after  oar  fourteen  feet,  tub  and  bow  oar  sixteen  feet,  and 
amidship  oar  eighteen  feet  loog,  so  placed  that  the  two  shortest  and  one  longest  pull  against 

the  two  sixteen-feet  oars,  which  arrangement  preserves 
the  balance  in  the  encounter  when  the  boat  is  worked 
by  four  oars,  the  harpoon  oar  being  apeak.  The  boat 
is  steered  by  an  oar  twenty-two  feet  long,  whicli  works 
through  a.  grummet  on  the  stern  port. 

Five  liarpoons,  three  lances,  a  hatchet  and  sharp 
knife,  placed  in  the  bow  box  convenient  for  cutting 
the  line,  and  a  water-keg,  fire  apparatus,  candles, 
lantern,  compass,  and  bandages  for  wounds,  with  waif 

flags  on  poles,  a  fluke- 
spade,  a  boat-hook,  and 
a  couple  of  drugs,  or 
dragging  floats,  complete 
the  equipment  of  a 
whaleboat. 

Among  tliia  crowd  of 
dangerous  lines  and  cut- 
ting gear  are  six  pairs 
of  legs  belonging  to 
skilled  boatmen.  Such 
a  whaleboat  is  ours  as 
she  floats  two  miles 
from  the  ship,  eaeli 
man  in  the  crew  watch- 
ing under  the  blade  of 
his  peaked  oar  for  the 
rising  whale,  and  the 
officer  and  boat-steerer 
standing  on  the  highest 
point,  carefully  scan- 
ning the  horizon  with 
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the  first  spout  and  securo  tho  cluuice  of 
getting  on. 

At  this  morneut  of  rest,  when  on  the  point 
of  entering  a  contest,  in  which  the  chances 
of  mishap  seem  wonderfnllj  provided  for,  I 
find  tliiit  a  <^reen  hand  is  apt  to  run  back 
over  his  hfe  witli  something  of  regret,  and 
with  a  vow  that  from  tlien  and  tlicre  he  will 
be  a  bcLltM-  man  ;  but  one  soon  gives  np 
snch  moralising,  as  tiie  officer  quietly  drops 
from  his  perch  and  runs  out  liis  steering-oar 
and  lays  tlic  boat  aroiuid  with  the  words, 
"  Tate  your  oara  and  spring.  The  whale 
la  half  a  mife  off,"  which  means  that  we  are 


oare,  their  noiseless  dip,  the  shaft  working 
silently  in  the  well-matted  rowlock,  the  poise 
of  the  crew,  as  the  five  trained  atliletes  urge 
the  boat  tlirough  the  waves.    Long  and 


JAW  OF  A  WHAUS. 

just  four  minutes  off  him,  provided  he  is 
not  running. 

It  would  cheer  a  clubman's  heart  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  crew,  the  splendid 
stroke  and  time,  the  perfect  feather  of  the 
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careful  training  under  danger  breeds  a  unity 
in  the  men,  the  five  work  like  a  machine 
under  the  direction  of  the  offi(;er,  who  is 
steering  and  throwing  his  whole  standing 
force  in  the  push  on  the  after  oar.  Eveiy 
energy  of  my  soul  and  body  is  centred  in 
my  oar,  and  I  do  not  differ  from  the  other 
four  who  share  in  tiie  excitement. 

All  occasional  ghuice  at  the  resolute  face 
of  the  officer  tells  me  to  a  fathom  the  position 
of  the  whale.  Ilis  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
I'ising  and  sinking  brnte  ;  all  colour  has  left 
his  features  ;  his  pale  lips  are  drawn  tight 
as  he  sways  backward  and  forward  to  the 
stroke  of  the  oar.  He,  too,  is  strmning  every 
nerve,  and  jerk^Hisagti  ^iCaf0B®^l6>mmand, 
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(!  X  li  0  r  ba  bi  on,  and 
proniiso  bo  lu'tre  onr 
ontii-gies  bo  fiercer 
effort.  AVeare  coming 
up  at  a  kiliin<^  pace. 
The  otlicer,  uncon- 
scious of  ins  words,  yet 
with  method  iii  his 
frenzy,  still  urges  us 
on. 

Now  tlie  puff  of  a 
spout  joins  the  splash 
of  the  bow,  and  his 
voice  sinks  to  a  herce 
wliisper  as  he  makes 
us  rash  promises  to 
give  us  everytliiiig  lie 
possesses  in  the  world, 
as  he  imploi'es  us  to 
*'  put  him  on." 

Human  muscle  can- 
not stand  the  strain 
much  longer,  boiling 
foam  eddies  along  onr 
wake  ;  the  officer 
glances  almost  as  low 
as  the  boat's  head  ;  a 
spout  is  heai'd  just 
under  the  bows,  my 
oar  dips  in  the  eddying 
wake  of  the  whale's 
last  upward  stroke,  and 
right  under  its  blade  I  can  see  the  broad 
flukes  as  we  shoot  across  the  corner  of  them ; 
now  the  odour  of  the  whale,  like  a  bank  of 
seaweed,  comes  over  us. 

The  officer  whisi)ers  to  the  boat-steerer  : 
"  Stand  up  !  "  and  immediately  yells  :  "  Pull, 
pull  for  your  lives !  Good !  once  more, 
give  it  to  him  1 "  and  the  boat-steerer  ac- 


CUTTING  OFF  THE  HEAD. 


companies  the  aim  of 
his  two  harjioons  with 
"  Take  that!  and  tiiab! 
A  nd  may  G  od  have 
mercy  on  all  our 
souls  '  " 

Cool  as  he  Avas  on 
the  main  hatch,  the 
old  harpooner  meant 
e\  ery  word  he  uttered 
ill  prayerful  earnest. 

liub  bhere  is  no  bime 
to  moralise  wiien  fasb 
bo  a  sperm  whale.  Tlie 
creaburegave  his  flukes 
a  quick  upward  fling, 
knocking  bhe  bow  and 
bub  oars  oub  of  our 
hands  aloft.  "  Stern 
all !  "  A  stroke  or  two 
astern,  and  we  pant  for 
breatli  in  safety.  The 
thundering  flap  of  the 
whale's  flukes  and  the 
quitutiby  of  foam  and 
spray,  bhe  rapid  whirl 
of  tlie  boab  as  ib  swung 
bo  blie  bow-liue  and 
followed  the  mad 
whale,  bells  us  our  prize 
is  not  secured  bymorely 
planting  the  harpoon. 
The  next  duty  is  to  kiU  him ;  evidently 
the  one  we  were  fast  to  would  be  a  desperate 
fellow  to  deal  with.  What  with  his  continued 
speed  to  windward,  and  the  promiscuous 
manner  in  which  he  tossed  his  flukes,  it  was 
impossible  to  haul  him  and  get  alongside. 
He  ran  with  undiminished  speed,  often  rolling 
as  he  went  so  as  to  give  his  flukes  a  side- 
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cutting  power,  with  the  intent  of  smashinjj 
tlie  boat. 

As  long  as  the  wliale  contiinies  vumiiiig  on 
the  surface,  (lie  pevsistent  boat  will  cling 
behind  ;  his  only  escape  is  to  run  deep  or 
suddenly  mill,  so  as  to  bring  the  boat  in 
reach  of  his  ponderous  jaw ;  this  seemed  to 
be  his  intention  in  the  present  case,  as  he 
suddenly  slacked  his  speed  and  milled ;  bnt 
in  doing  so,  the  slacked  line  got  foul  of  his 
jaw  and  he  closed  upon  it.  Having  him 
thus  bridled,  the  rest  of  the  work  was  easy  ; 
we  pulled  the  boat  alongside,  well  forward  ou 
hia  left,  and  l^lius,  side  by  side,  boat  and  whale 
almost  touching,  we  had  a  splendid  lide  to 
windward,  the  boat-header  busily  prodding 
with  the  long  lance  for  the  animal's  life. 

At  length,  with  a  side  roll,  intending  to 
bring  liis  massive  jaw  luto  play,  he  laid  bare 
the  vical  spot ;  in  went  the  lance  five  feet 
deep,  clean  to  the  sockets,  and  churning  the 
lance  backward  and  forward  without  with- 
draAving  it,  the  officer  continued  probing  the 
life  out  of  the  monster. 

The  great  flukes  went  into  the  air,  but  we 
were  safely  forward  of  them,  and  Innge  after 


lunge  fiercely  followed,  \u\ii\  the  next  spout 
we  saw  a  fountain  of  thick  blood  a  foot  in 
diameter  issue  from  his  no;:o.  The  boat- 
header  quietly  put  his  laiico  away,  and 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  tu  slack 
line  and  keep  out  of  the  monster's  way  while 
in  his  death-throes,  in  good  time  the  flurry 
followed,  and  the  dead  whale,  floating  fin  out, 
w;is  lying  ahead  of  the  boat.  We  were  to 
leeward  of  the  ship,  aud  she  ran  down  and 
luffed  to  the  wind  with  the  foreyard  aback. 
This  brought  the  dead  whale  on  the  weather- 
side,  with  the  tail  towards'the  bow,  and  then 
with  buoy  and  line,  a  heavy  fluke  chain  wtus 
secured  around  tlie  small,  at  the  junction  of 
the  body  with  the  flukes,  while  the  other 
end,  through  a  hawse-pipe  in  the  bow,  was 
made  fast  to  the  windlass  bitts.  In  the 
glowing  sunset  the  great  creature  was  peace- 
fully and  securely  anchored  at  the  bow,  and 
the  Costa  Rica  Fac/cety  with  foretop  sail  aback, 
drifted  quietly  through  the  night. 

All  hands  were  ordered  below  to  get  some 
rest,  for  the  hard  work  was  to  come  on  the 
moiTOW.  The  cutting  in  of  a  large  whale 
is  a  great  undertaking.    It  is  surgery  on  a 
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CAPTURING  A  SPERM  WHALE. 


LOWBU  JAW  OF  A  8P&BH  WHALK, 


gigantic  scale,  and  tlie  appliances  arc  of 
corresponding  magnitude  and  power.  From 
the  head  of  the  mainmast  two  great  tackles 
are  slung,  rove  with  an  eight-inch  niiinilhi 
rope ;  a  heavy  iron  hook  is  attached  to  one 
tackle,  and  a  chain  shuig  to  the  other.  The 
falls  lead  to  the  powerful  windlass,  and  here 
all  hands  are  needed.  On  the  starboard  of  the 
ship  the  whale  is  floating,  with  his  eyes 
opposite  the  gangway ;  amidships,  a  large 
stage  is  slung  over  the  side.  Here  the 
officers  do  the  cnttmg  up  with  sharp,  broad 
spades,  edged  like  razors  and  fitted  with 
handles  sixteen  feet  long. 

Tlio  woi'h  is  begun  by  making  a  round 
hole  in  t!ie  tough  blubber  above  the  eye, 
then  a  semi-circular  cut  above,  and  to  one 
side  of  the  eye,  about  two  feet  in  radius  ; 
the  first  cut  is  prolonged  towards  the  ship  so 
as  to  form  a  liap  about  live  feet  in  width. 
The  hook  of  tlie  fii-st  tackle  is  now  inserted 
in  the  liole  by  one  of  the  boat-steerers,  whose 
duty  it  is.  This  is  terrible  work  when  the 
sea  is  rough  enough  to  wash  heavily  over  the 
partly  submerged  whale;  it  is  arduous  when 
the  inegular  i-oU  of  the  ship  mays  and  jerks 
the  ponderous  block  and  hook,  and  it  is 
always  unplejusant  from  the  ju'oximity  of  a 
score  of  hungry  sharks,  intent  on  blubber. 


but  very  williug  and  apt  to  take  a  man 
instead  should  he  slip  overboard. 

Tlie  hook  is  insei-ted,  and  the  order'  given 
to  heave  away  ;  ail  forward  hands  man  the 
windlass,  while  the  spades  are  busy  under- 
cutting to  free  and  tear  up  the  eye  flap. 
The  surge  of  the  shi])  greatly  aids  in  this 
effort,  and  soon  the  strip  of  blubber,  called 
the  blanket  piece,  slowly  moves  upward. 
When  the  body  of  the  whale  is  rolled  on  its 
back,  the  chain-sling  of  the  other  tackle  is 
fastened  to  the  lower  jaw,  the  tackle  is  hove 
tight,  and  the  jaw  is  disjointed  from  the 
skuU  and  taken  on  deck.  (The  jaw  in  a 
large  whale  is  nineteen  feet  long). 

The  blanket  piece  is  now  hove  up  until 
the  order  is  given,  "  To  blocks  ! "  when  a 
boat-steercr,  with  a  double-edged  sword 
with  long  handle,  cuts  an  oval  pkig  out  of 
the  swinging  mass  of  blubber  close  to  the 
deck,  through  which  the  chain  sUiig  of  the 
other  tackle  is  thrust  and  secured  witii  a 
heavy  oak  toggle.  This  tackle  is  hove  taut, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  strain  is  fairly  taken,  a 
cut  of  the  boai-ding-kuife  detaches  the  npper 
blanket  piece,  which  swings  inboai-d  over  the 
main  hatch  and  is  lowered  down  into  the 
blubber  -  room  and  stowed  awatp  Thus 
alternately  the  two  tackles  relievet^aHi  other, 
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;iiid  the  windlass  travels  coiitiniionslj  until 
about  (lOO  feet  of  blanket,  five  feet  wide  and 
from  eight  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness, 
have  passed  from  the  symmetrical  form  of 
the  whale  into  the  confused  mass  in  the 
blubber- room. 

While  the  carcass  is  being  turned  in  the 
water  by  the  unrolling  of  tlie  blanket,  the 
officer  on  the  forward  part  of  the  stage  is 
carrying  forward  the  spiral  cub  which  regu- 
lates the  width  of  the  blanket,  and  the  other 
on  the  after  is  amputating  the  head  with  his 
sharp  spade. ,  He  cuts  his  way  through 
several  feet  of  coarse-fibred  raiiscles  and 
blood-vessels  through  which  a  child  could 
creep,  and  cleaves  his  way  to  the  junction  of 


and  the  immense  carcass,  a  mass  of  red  flesh 
and  white  integuments,  drifts  away  from  the 
ship,  soiling  tlie  clean  water  with  oozing 
blood  and  smoothing  the  surface  with  oil. 
Accompanying  it  are  flocks  of  albatross 
and  other  sea-birds,  and  the  snrf;iee  of  the 
sea  is  cut  by  the  shai-p  tins  and  tails  of  in- 
numerable sharks,  which  ravenously  devour 
the  banquet  we  have  provided  for  them. 

The  body  disposed  of,  the  head  is  the 
next  consideration.  To  obtain  the  sperma- 
ceti stored  there  it  has  to  ))g  dissected  into 
three  parts— the  case,  junk,  and  skull.  The 
latter  part  is  allowed  to  drift  away.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  head  is  termed  the  case ; 
between  this  and  the  skull-bone  is  a  wedge- 


TBYIMG  OUT. 


the  vertebra  with  the  head  ;  finally  he  severs 
the  thick  coating  of  tough  integuments  ;  the 
head  separates,  and  turns,  with  the  top  below. 
Now  you  may  see  the  point  of  the  vertebra, 
like  a  polished  sphere  of  ivory  about  two 
feet  in  diameter.  This  great  joint  impresses 
one  with  the  immense  proportions  of  the 
animal  which  we  had  been  tearing  at  with 
windlass,  tackles,  and  spades  the  whole  day 
long. 

The  head  constitutes  about  one-third  of 
the  actual  hulk  of  the  whale.  It  is  now  left 
to  float  alongside,  secured  by  heavy  chains, 
until  required. 

After  the  body  is  stripped  to  the  small 
near  the  flukes,  a  transverse  section  is  cut, 


shaped  mass,  the  junk.  This  part,  after 
being  separated  from  the  skull  and  case,  is 
taken  on  board  with  both  tackles  and  hauled 
aft  out  of  the  way  until  the  case  is  baled. 
The  mass  is  about  nine  feet  high  and  six 
feet  wide,  and  resembles  a  section  cut  out  of 
a  clieese  ;  its  weight  is  about  twelve  tons  in 
a  large  whale.  This  junk  is  suiTounded,  as 
is  the  entire  head  on  the  outside,  by  a  tough 
and  almost  impenetrable  blubber,  called 
"  white  horse,"  several  inches  in  thickness, 
and  which  proves  a  secure  armour  against 
the  harpoon.  Its  interior  consists  of  a 
cellular  formation,  the  walls  of  the  cells 
running  vertically  and  iransver^y^  varying 
in  thickness  f rotiP^cUaTMPMg  iSches,  and 
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being  formed  of 
tke  same  fibres 
that  constitute  the 
"  white  horse"  of 
the  internal  head; 
the  cells  are  from 
four  to  eight  inches 
between  the  sepa- 
rating layera  of 
"white  horse,"  and 
filled  with  an  oily 
substance  of  a 
yellowish  colour, 
translucent  when 
warm. 

The  clear,  sweet 
oil  follows  every 
cut  which  is  made 
in  it.  The  oil- 
bearing  flesh  is 
about  ono-third  of 
the  mass,  and  in 
a  large  whale  will 
yield  about  three 
and  a  half  tuns. 

The  case  has,  besides  the  respiratory  canal, 
which  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  a  cavity 
about  twenty-five  feet  long,  filled  with  oil, 
which  has  to  be  baled  out  with  buckets.  To 
this  end  the  large  iron  hooks  are  again 
fixed  to  the  two  tackles  and  are  hooked  on  to 
the  "white  horse"  of  the  sides;  the  case  is 
then  suspended  in  the  water  and  hoisted  high 
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SPLITTING  THE  CASE. 


enough  to  keep  the  seas  from  reaching  the 
opening  made  in  the  end  for  baling.  A 
whip-block  is  placed  on  the  mainyard 
directly  over  the  opening,  and  a  long,  narrow 
bucket  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  fall ; 
a  man  stands  on  the  square-cut  end  of  the 
case  with  a  long  slender  pole  to  push  the 
bucket  into  the  cavity;  on  being  withdrawn 
it  is  filled  with  trans- 
parent spermaceti, 
mixed  wii,)i  soft, 
silky  iiitugumenta 
and  pof^sesslng  the 
odour  of  fresh  milk. 

A  large  case  will 
produce  about  four 
tuns  of  pure  sper- 
maceti. As  it  con- 
stitutes about  one- 
eighth  of  the  mass, 
a  case  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about 
thirty  tons  weight. 
Add  to  this  the 
weight  of  the  junk, 
the  skull  and  jaws, 
and  an  idea  may  be 
gathered  of  the  bulk 
of  the  head  of  a 
sperm  whale. 

The  case  of  a 
small  whale  may  be 
hoisted    on  board 
Hostec!  t  on  deck 
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by  cnttiug  the  case  luiigitudiiiuUy,  thereby 
sin  iiig  much  vtihiable  oil.  The  utmost  power 
oil  board  of  a  whaleship  could  not  lioist  in 

the  case  of  a  large  one. 

AVheii  the  (^use  is  baled,  the  books  are  cut 
away,  and  with  a  great  plunge  tbis  immense 
mas8  sinks  into  the  sea,  iia.\'ing  lost  all  its 
buoyancy. 

The  next  on  the  programme  is  the  trying 
out.  The  works  arc  started  with  the  head 
oil,  and  the  fuel  used  for  firing  are  the  crisji 
scraps  of  the  j)lubber  after  the  oil  is  boiled 
out.  These  scraps  are  the  proper  fuel  for 
the  try  works,  and  are  always  more  than 
sufficient  to  cook  the  oil  of  the  whale,  so 
that  a  quantity  remains  and  is  pnt  away  to 
stiirt  the  works  next  time. 

The  blubber  is  first  cut  in  pieces  about  six 
inches  square  and  two  feet  long,  called  horse 
pieces  ;  these  are  put  through  a  machine 
called  a  mincing-horee,  where  they  are  sliced 
into  tliin  leaves,  which  adhere  by  the  tough 
mner  integument  and  are  called  books ;  iu 
thia  form  the  blubber  passes  to  the  try-pots, 
where  it  is  boiled  out  into  clear,  pure  oil. 

The  night  scene  on  the  deck  of  a  whale- 
ship  while  she  is  engaged  in  trying  out 
would  make  a  fitting  representation  of  the 
infernal  regions.  The  black  smoke  from  the 
burning  sciups  lighted  by  tlie  red  flames 
which  issue  from  the  flues,  the  tracery  of 
masts,  spars,  sails,  sometimes  brightly  lit  up 
as  iu  the  roll  of  the  ship  tlie  burning  oil 
overflows  into  the  furnaces  and  sends  a  broad 


flame  half-mast  high,  the  blood-red  reflection 
from  the  sea  caps,  the  diabolical  appearance 
of  the  stokere  and  deck  hands,  all  help  to 
make  tlic  picture. 

Upwards  of  forty  years  have  }iassed,  but 
the  horrible  memory  of  my  first  watch 
trying  out  is  still  vivid  in  my  mind.  The 
soreness  and  fatigue  of  the  long  hours  of 
extreme  toil,  the  deathly  drowse  that  comes 
over  one  while  mechanically  performing 
some  monotonous  duty,  the  slipping  of  the 
bare  feet  iu  pools  of  greasy  water  and  blood, 
the  dirty  elothes,  cold  and  clammy  from  the 
saturating  oil,  clinging  to  the  body,  the  glare 
of  the  fierce  flames  with  the  impenetrable 
gloom  of  the  night  beyond,  the  acrid,  choking 
smoke,  the  sooty  deposit  in  nostril  and 
palate,  the  harsh  commands  of  ofheers,  and 
tlie  fierce  imprecations  of  overtasked  men, 
all  tended  to  fill  the  sis-honr  watch  with 
wretchedness  greater  than  I  have  ever 
experienced  since  ;  but  one  soon  gets 
habituated  toidl,  except  the  awful  drowsiness 
which  pours  lead  through  the  veins  of  the 
tired  whaleman  as  he  tumbles  into  his  straw- 
lined  bunk  after  the  watch  is  over. 

The  oil  tried  out,  it  is  filled  in  casks  and 
stored  below,  and  then  with  sand,  and  the 
alkaline  cinders  remaining  from  the  burned 
scraps  of  the  try  works,  are  scrubbed  and 
drenched  decks,  stiuichions,  and  bitts,  until 
there  is  not  a  suspicion  of  grease  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  pandemonium  of  the  past 
week. 
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TI.~THE   MURTON-BRABY  MURDER, 


THERE  is  no  occasion  for  me,  I  toko  it, 
to  chronicle  hert;  the  various  cases 
wliich,  following  OIL  that  of  Mrs. 
Norris,  have  jnade  Skin  o'  my  Tooth's  name 
a  familiar  one  throughout  England.  The 
Dartmouth  Murder,  the  Trentham  "Will 
Case,  and  many  others,  are  too  well  known 
to  bear  repetition ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  public — the  newspaper-reading 
public,  I  mean — ever  fully  realised  all  the 
difficulties  wliich  surrounded  the  case  of 
young  Mr.  Spender-Cole  in  connection  with 
the  Murton-Braby  tragedy.  To  be  quite 
candid,  I  was  one  of  those  who  firmly  believed 
in  Mr.  Spender-Cole's  guilt,  and  even  now — 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  for  the 
facts,  after  all,  cannot  be  denied,  and  they 
were  as  follows  : — 

It  appears  that  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
on  Wednesday,  August  14th,  there  was  a 
sudden  alarm  of  fire  in  the  small  farm 
belonging  to  Mr .  Earnslaw,  and  which  is 
immediately  behind  iiis  house. 

He  was  not  yet  in  bed,  and  evidently 
intended  at  once  to  go  and  see  what  was 
amiss.  Anyway,  less  tiiaii  two  minutes  after 
the  alarm  of  fire  was  raised,  a  loud  cry  of 
"  Help  !  "  and  "  Murder  !  "  was  heard  from 
the  direction  of  the  house.  Servants  from  the 
house  and  from  the  farm  ran  to  the  spot 
whence  had  proceeded  the  cry,  and,  to  their 
horror,  found  Mr.  Earnelaw  lying  on  the 
gromid  just  outside  the  back  door,  and 
bleeding  profusely  from  a  wound  in  the 
chest. 

The  fire  in  the  farmyard  was  quickly 
extinguished,  and  but  little  damage  was 
done,  but  poor  Mr.  Earnslaw's  injuries 
proved  to  be  mortal.  He  had  been  stabbed 
with  terrific  violence,  with  some  large  clasp- 
knife  or  other  weapon  of  that  description, 
and  only  lived  long  enough  to  state  that  in 
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the  darkness,  and  also  in  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack,  lie  had  not  been  able  to  recognise 
his  assailant. 

It  became  a  terribly  hard  task  to  break 
the  awful  news  to  Miss  Barbara,  Mr.  Earns- 
law's only  daughter.  She  had  been  in  her 
room,  quietly  getting  into  bed,  while  the 
awful  tragedy  which  rendered  her  an  oi-phan 
was  being  enacted  downstairs  ;  and  as  lier 
room  was  iu  the  front  of  the  house,  she  had 
not  heard  her  father's  cry  for  "  Help  !  "  and 
only  vaguely  tlie  noise  connected  with  the 
fire,  to  which  she  had  paid  no  attention. 

She  proved  herself  to  be,  however,  much 
more  sensible,  cool,  and  level-headed  than 
anyone  would  have  given  so  young  a  girl 
credit  for.  With  wonderful  clearnesB  and 
presence  of  mind  she  gave  the  necessary 
orders  for  con\eying  her  father  to  his  room 
without  cau^ng  him  needless  pain,  and  then 
despatched  two  of  the  farm-servants  to 
Bletchwick  for  a  doctor  and  the  police. 

From  the  very  first  tiie  whole  of  the  news- 
paper-reading public  took  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  extraordinary  circumstances  wliich  at- 
tended tlie  Murton-Brahy  tragedy.  Murder, 
pure  and  sini}>!e,  witiiout  any  attempt  at 
robbery,  has  always  a  great  element  of  excite- 
ment and  sensation  connected  with  it ;  it  at 
once  suggests  some  great,  all-absorbing  evil 

Csion  as  its  mainspring — ^revenge,  love,  or 
h  combined ;  bitter  enmity  or  deadly 
hate.  In  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Earnslaw,  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
police  had  to  contend  with  did  not  so  much 
consist  in  a.«certaining  whether  he  had  a 
bitter  enemy  at  all,  as  in  trying  to  discover 
which  of  his  many  enemies  hated  him 
sufficiently  to  risk  hanging  for  the  sake 
of  putting  him  out  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Earnslaw  was  supposed  to  liail  from 
New  Zealand,  I  believe  ;  but  beyond  that- 
even  in  the  dens  of  gossip  which  English 
country  places  usually  f*^7=;U9  knew 
anything  about  ^fc^ecyMfcetieQglQt  was 
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generally  supposed  that  he  had  made  his 
money — of  which  he  seemed  to  have  plenty 
— in  illicit  traffic  of  some  sort.  At  a  time 
when  the  whole  Empire  was  teeming  with 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty,  he  was  that  peculiar 
aiiomiily,  a  Colonial  pro-Boer.  His  views  on 
thai  subject,  which  he  aired  with  arrogant 
freedom,  did  not  tend  to  make  him  popular 
in  the  county. 

Why  he  had  chosen  to  settle  down  in  the 
guise  of  an  English  country  gentleman,  in  a 
remote  SomcrricLsliire  village,  no  one  knew  or 
cared ;  and  aS  far  as  the  county  families 
were  concerned,  he  was  left  severely  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  amount  of 
genuine  sympathy  was  shown  to  Miss  Bar- 
bara in  her  isolated  position.  The  fact  that 
slie  was  peculiarly  good-looking  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  thjs  sympathy— at 
any  rate,  on  the  part  of  the  male  members 
of  those  same  county  families.  One  or  two 
rumours,  even,  had  been  lately  current  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Murton- 
Braby,  of  an  impending  marriage  between 
Miss  Barbara  Earnslaw,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Earnslaw,  of  Murton  Farm,  and  one  or  the 
other  of  the  eligible  county  bachelors,  fore- 
most among  these  sappoaed  aspirants  being 
the  young  Earl  of  Alderdale  and  Mr.  Spender- 
Cole. 

Needless  to  say,  the  relatives  of  both  those 
young  men  did  their  utmost  to  give  these 
rumours  the  lie,  an  alliance  with  the 
daughter  of  the  notorious  pro-Boer  juomting 
probable  social  ruin  in  loyal  Somersetshire. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Earnslaw  himself  strongly 
objected  to  the  attentions  paid  to  his 
daughter,  and  more  than  one  servant  at 
Murton  Farm  could  testify  to  tJie  quarrel 
which  ensued  when  the  master  peremptorily 
forbade  Mr.  Spender-Cole  ever  to  set  foot 
inside  his  house  again. 

This  quarrel  occurred  precisely  iu  the 
morning  of  August  the  14th,  and  it  was  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Earnslaw 
was  murdered. 

II. 

The  police  were,  of  course,  severely  criticised 
for  bringing  forward  a  witness  of  the  mental 
calibre  of  James  Pecover.  But  how  it 
happened  was  this  :  It  seemed  at  first  quite 
impossible  to  obtain  the  slightest  clue  with 
regard  to  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Earnslaw. 
In  the  country,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
most  servants  have  already  gone  to  bed  ; 
no  one  was  about  in  Murton  Farm  until 
the  alarm  of  fire  sent  everyone  out  of  doors, 
and  then  everyone  rushed  towards  the  more 


distant  haystack,  whence  the  flames  and 
smoke  proceeded,  and  busied  themselves 
with  hose  and  pump,  while  the  unfortunate 
master  of  the  house  was  being  murdered  less 
than  a  hundred  jrards  away.  The  murderer 
had  thus  been  able  to  slip  away  from  the 
grounds  absolutely  unperceived. 

In  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  McMurdoch — one  of  the  most 
able  men  on  the  detective  staff— there  did 
not  come  to  light  the  faintest  trace  which 
might  have  led  to  the  identification  of  the 
murderer.  Completely  at  a  loss  where  to 
turn  for  a  clue,  the  police  at  the  inquest — 
which  was  held  in  the  dining-room  at 
Murton  Farm,  on  the  17th — had  to  admit 
that  they  had  no  evidence  to  place  before 
the  coroner.  At  this  juncture,  Mrs.  Pecover, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Earnslaw's  head  gardener, 
timidly  suggested  that  she  was  quite  sure 
her  son  could  throw  some  light  upon  the 
mystery.  He  had  been,  as  was  his  in- 
variable custom,  mooning  about  the  garden 
that  evening,  and  she  thought,  from  what 
he  had  told  her,  that  he  had  seen  some- 
thing. 

James  Pecover  waa  a  delicate,  half-witted 
lad  who  sometimes  helped  his  father  in  the 
garden,  but  otherwise  was  quite  helpless  and 
incapable  ;  in  his  childhood  his  ])arents  had 
believed  him  to  be  tongue-tied  ;  and  even 
now  that  he  was  grown  up,  he  hardly  ever 
spoke,  and  then  only  under  the  pressure  of 
some  strong  excitement.  The  only  person 
who  had  any  influence  over  him,  and  who 
even,  at  times,  succeeded  in  turning  the  half- 
witted lad  almost  mto  a  rational  being,  was 
Miss  Barbara  Earnslaw.  She  had  been 
wonderfully  kind  and  patient  with  him, 
and  the  poor,  half-witted  creature  had  in 
consequence  bestowed  upon  her  what  little 
affection  he  was  capable  of.  His  indignation 
at  the  murder  of  Miss  Barbara's  father 
expressed  itself  with  peculiar  intensity  ;  and 
his  mother  said  that  it  had  been  quite 
pathetic  to  watch  the  efforts  of  his  feeble 
mind  trying  to  explain  a  certain  something 
which  he  had  evidently  seen. 
.  Of  course,  it  was  a  moot  point  whether 
such  a  person  should  have  been  allowed  to 
make  a  statement  at  all ;  nor  had  the  police, 
I  know,  the  faintest  intention  of  taking 
serious  notice  of  James  Pecover's  evidence  ; 
but  they  did  hope  that  his  half-coherent 
statement  might  give  fchem  the  first  inkling 
of  truth  in  the  impenetrable  mystery  which 
surrounded  the  crime. 

Examined  at  the  inquest,  James  Pecover, 
however,  refused  to  speak.    He^tared  about 
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him  with  an  inane  smile  ou  his  soulless  face.  he  had  heard  the  alarm  of  fire  or  not,  he 
After  ten  minutes'  patient  questioning,  the  could  not  say  ;  anyway,  he  paid  no  attention 
coroner  would  have  given  up  the  task,  but  to  it,  but  remained  in  the  garden  close  to 
for  Miss  Earnelaw,  who  came  to  the  rescue  the  house.  He  saw  someone  standing  among 
with  that  same  wonderful  self-possession  the  shrubs  close  to  the  back  door.  Then 
which  had  characterised  her  throughout  this  Mr.  Earnslaw  came  o\it,  and  there  was  a 
trying  ordeal.  sudden  scuffle  and  a  scream.    Pecover  had 

"  My  father  has  been  cruelly  murdered,"  not  quite  realised  what  had  happened  ;  the 
she  explahied.     "  Whatever  I  can  do  to     nest  thing    he   remembered   was  seeing 

Mr.  Eanislaw  fall  forward 
and  his  assailaut  nui  away. 
Then  lie,  too,  fled,  for  he 
was  frightened  and  sick. 

"  Ton  did  not  see  who  it 
was  that  struck  my  father  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Barbara. 
The  idiot  nodded. 
"  Do  you  know  who  it  was, 
then  ?  " 

Again  James  Pecover 
nodded  excitedly. 

"  Then  it  was  somebody 
you  know  ?  " 

"Yes,  Miss  Barbara,"  he 
stammered. 

"  Wlio  was  it  ?  " 
The  idiot's  face  expressed 
a  hopeless  blank. 

Patiently  the  coroner, 
aided  by  Miss  Barbara,  named 
in  turn  every  person  em- 
ployed about  Sir.  Earnslaw's 
property,  and  also  some  of 
the  tradespeople  of  Mnrton- 
Braby  or  Bletehwiek,  with 
whom  the  aiTOgant  pro-I5uci' 
had  been  notedly  unpopular. 
But  to  each  of  these  names 
the  idiot  shook  his  head  with 
emphatic  energy. 

At  last,  moved  by  a  sudden 
thought,  Miss  Barbara  got 
up  and  left  the  room.  She 
returned  two  minutes  later 
carrying  a  large  packet  of 
photot^raphs. 

"Now,  James,"  she  said 
"  '  Thia  is  the  man,  Miss  Barbara.   He  killed  Mr.  Earnslaw.'  "  very  geiltly,  taking  the  idlot'S 

hand  in  iiers,  and  forcing 

bring  his  murderer  to  justice,  I  will  under-  him  by  the  magnetism  of  her  great  sym- 
take,  however  painful  the  duty  may  be."  pathy  to  look  straight  into  her  eyes,  "  look 

The  coroner  adjourned  the  inquest  until     through  these  pictures  and  see  if  among 
the  morrow;  and  when  the  public  had  re-     them  you  can  find  that  of  the  man  who 
tired,  Miss  Barbara,  aided  by  him,  attempted     killed  my  father  and  left  me  an  orphan." 
with  almost  superhuman  patience  to  elicit        James  Pecover  evidently  understood  what 
information  from  the  poor  idiot.  was  expected  of  him,  for  with  extraordinary 

At  a  word  fi'om  her,  James  Pecover  was  care  and  deliberation  he  looked  at  each 
ready  to  speak.  He  had,  as  usual,  strolled  photograph  and  put  it  on  one  side.  Sud- 
about  the  garden  the  whole  evening;  whether     denly,  with  violent  energy,  h&.>took  up  a 
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picture  of  a  yoiuig  man,  and  pointing  at  it 
with  trembling  fingers,  lie  said  with  perfect 
coherence — ■ 

"  This  is  the  man,  Miss  Barbara.  I  saw 
him  aa  plainly  aa  I  see  you.  He  wore  brown 
knickerbockers,  a  Norfolk  coat,  and  a  straw 
hat.  He  killed  Mr.  Earnslaw.  I  saw  him. 
Give  me  the  chauce,  and  I'll  kill  him,  too  !  " 

Tlie  coroner  took  the  photograph  from 
James  Pecover's  trembling  hands.  It  was 
that  of  Mr.  Spender-Cole. 

III. 

The  coroner,  I  understand,  refused  to  tako 
any  official  cognisance  of  James  Pecovcr".s 
statements.  At  the  adjourned  inquest  on 
the  Monday  following,  he  was  not  brought 
forward  as  evidence,  and  a  verdict  of 
"  Wilfnl  murder  against  some  person  or 
persons  unknown  "  was  retnriied.  But  Miss 
liarb;ii-a  had  no  legal  scruples  of  any  kind. 
Slie  determined  to  bring  tlie  murder  of  her 
father  home  to  its  perpetrator  ;  and  ilirectly 
after  the  verdict,  she  saw  McMnrdcch,  told 
him  of  the  cine  she  held,  and  begged  him  in 
any  case  to  follow  it  up,  if  only  to  set  her 
mind  at  rest  and  prove  its  falseness. 

The  results  were  such  that  even  the 
detective  was  taken  aback.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  he  had  collected  evidence  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Spender-Cole  was  seen,  by 
three  witnesses  who  passed  him  on  the  road, 
to  enter  the  grounds  of  Murton  Farm  at 
about  a  quarter  past  ten  on  the  evening  of 
the  1  Uh  ;  he  was  then  wearing  the  brown 
knickei-bockers,  the  Norfolk  coat,  and  straw 
hat  described  by  James  Pecover.  His 
servants  and  family  at  "  Bietchwick  Towera  " 
said  that  he  was  out  the  whole  of  that  even- 
ing, only  returning  home  at  half  past  eleven. 
Then,  the  whole  question  of  Mr.  Earnslaw's 
quarrels  with  the  young  man  was  raised. 
Mr.  Spender-Cole  had  had  several  open 
disagreements  with  the  Colonial  pro-Boer, 
and  on  the  very  morning  preceding  the 
crime,  Mr.  Earnslaw  had,  in  most  insulting 
terms,  forbidden  him  the  door. 

Misa  Barbara's  attitude  throughout  this 
time  was  one  of  passive  coldness.  Though 
many  people  in  the  county  believed  that  she 
had  been  attached  to  Mr.  Spender-Cole,  and 
would  have  married  him  bat  for  her  father's 
peremptory  and  strenuous  opposition,  her 
only  wish  in  the  matter  was  to  bring  her 
father's  umrdercr  to  justice,  whoever  he 
might  be.  She  heard  with  the  same  perfect 
iinpassiveness  that  the  police  had,  after  very 
arduous  investigation  and  with  due  fore- 


thought, at  last  decided  to  apply  for  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Spender-Cole 
on  the  capital  charge. 

Throughout  all  these  preliminaries,  Skin 
o'  my  Tooth  had  watclied  the  case  with  un- 
fl^ging  interest.  He  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  declared  to  me  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  exciting  ones  he  had  ever  come 
across,  and  expressed  the  hope  and  the  belief 
that  whoever  was  accused  of  the  murder,  that 
person  would  entrust  his  defence  to  him. 

It  was  only  natural,  when  the  evidence 
became  so  overwhelming  against  Mr.  Spender- 
Cole  as  to  call  for  his  arrest,  tliathis relatives 
should  place  the  unfortunate  young  man's 
case  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  lawyer  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  Spender-Coles  are  very 
wealthy  county  people, "  Bietchwick  Towers  " 
being  one  of  the  show  places  in  Somerset- 
shire. Skin  o'  my  Tooth  knew  that  money 
would  be  no  object,  and  that  his  own 
interests  as  well  as  his  professional  enthusiasm 
would  allow  him  to  throw  himself  heart  and 
soul  in  the  mazes  of  the  exciting  case. 

We  journeyed  down  to  Bietchwick  on  a 
line  August  afternoon,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing saw  Mr.  Spender-Cole  in  gaol.  He  was  a 
good-looking  young  fellow,  I  thought,  some- 
what of  the  gipsy  type,  with  very  dark  skin 
and  large,  brown  eyes.  He  appeared  very 
delighted  to  see  my  chief,  in  whom  he  ex- 
pressed his  fullest  confidence. 

"  Ton  can  get  me  out  of  this,  Mr.  Mulligan, 
I  know,"  he  said  quite  cheerfully.  "I  liave 
not  done  this  tiling,  whatever  I  may  have 
wished  to  do,  and  1  am  sure  that  no  grave 
miscarriage  of  justice  will  occur  in  my  case." 

"  I  am  equally  convinced  of  that  fact," 
replied  Skin  o'  ray  Tooth  pleasantly  ;  "  and, 
therefore,  if  yon  are  wise,  you  will  tell  me 
the  whole  truth,  good  or  bad,  about  this 
unfortunate  business." 

"Well,  I  am  afraid  some  of  it  is  pretty 
bad,  Mr.  Mulligan,"  said  the  young  man, 
blushing  even  underneath  his  swarthy  skin. 
"  You  see,  I  unfortunately  did  go  to  Murton 
Karin  on  that  night,  less  than  half  an  hour 
before  that  murder  was  committed  ;  and  as  I 
went  to  see  a  lady,  my  visit  had  necessarily 
to  be  kept  a  secret." 

"  A  lady  ?  " 

"  I  had  better  be  quite  frank  with  yon, 
Mr.  Mulligan.  My  terrible  position  will 
account  for  my  somewhat  unchivalrous 
attitude.  You  must  know  that  for  some  time 
I  had  been  very  deeply  attached  to  Miss 
Barbara  Earnslaw,  and  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  n,iy  love  for  her  was  recipro- 
cated.   She  frequently  wrote  to-me  in  terms 
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of  the  deepest  love,  and  liad  pledged  herself 
to  mo  with  all  the  passion  her  strong  nature 
was  capable  of.  I  worshipped  lier,  and  she 
liiid  made  me  supremely  happy,  and  I  wiis 
only  too  ready  to  make  her  my  wife  before 
all  the  world,  as  soon  as  she  would  give  her 
consent.  But  her  father  saw  fit  to  dis- 
a])prove  of  me  as  a  future  son-in-law,  hence 
the  many  quarrels  that  arose  between  us. 
Bat  I  hoped  to  break  down — some  day,  soon — 


that  barrier  of  filial  deference  which  Bai'bara 
still  placed  between  jne  and  my  wish  to  make 
her  my  wife.  J  thought  I  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, Mr.  Mulligan,  when  suddenly,  with- 
out any  warning,  her  feelings  for  uie  seemed 
to  change.  She  treated  me  with  marked 
coldness  and  refused  even  to  come  and  see 
rae  at  our  usual  trys ting-place.  I  begged 
for  an  explanation.  In  re]>ly  1  had  a  curt 
note  from  her,  requesting  my  presence  iu  the 
shrubbery  afc  Murton  Farm  on  the  evening 
u£  thti  1 4th,  at  about  ten  o^cloek,  and  de- 


niuniling  tliat  I  should  bring  with  nie  all  the 
letters  and  tokens  I  had  ever  recfived  from 
her.  It  was  a  terrible  blow.  Mi-.  Mulligan, 
for  of  course  I  knew  at  once  that  something 
was  amiss.  I  met  Mr.  Earnslaw  that  morn- 
ing— for,  like  a  love-sick  idiot,  I  haunted  the 
precincts  of  Jlurton  Farm  all  day,  He  took 
that  opportunity  of  forbidding  me  his  house  ; 
and  I  had  then  to  remember  that  he  was 
Barbara's  father,  or  I  should  have  knocked 
him  down.  However,  I 
obeyed  my  orders,  and 
M  as  in  the  shmlibery  by 
a  quarter  past  ten.  It 
all  occurred  just  as  I 
had  feared.  I  was  given 
my  comje,  with  hut  a  few 
regrets  for  the  past 
happy  time.  The  Earl 
of  Alderdale  had  asked 
Barbara  to  marry  him, 
and  she,  witli  all  a 
woman's  love  of  title 
and  position,  then  threw 
me  over  for  these,  with- 
out a  pang.  I  gave  her 
back  her  letters,  for  she 
coolly  explained  to  me 
tliat  no  shadow  ^  of 
scandal  nuist  ever 
touch  now  or  In  the 
future  a  Countess  of 
Alderdale.  Then  I 
went  away,  for  there 
was  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  But  I  did 
not  kill  Mr.  EamsUw. 
Why  should  I  ?  Alive 
or  deatl,  he  could  not 
balk  me  now.  It  was 
she  who  did  not  care  ; 
I  could  see  she  was  not 
acting  on  compulsion — 
it  is  easy  to  see  that, 
isn't  it  ? " 

He  paused  a  moment  in  his  narrative  and 
stared  absently  before  him.  It  was  clear  to 
me  that  the  cheerfulness  he  had  exhibited  at 
the  beginning  of  the  interview  was  only  out- 
ward show. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  what  happened 
after  you  had  said  good-bye  to  Miss  Earus- 
law  and  given  up  her  letters,"  said  Skin  o' 
my  Tooth  after  a  while. 

"  Oh,  yes  1   She  walked  with  me  as  far  aa 
the  gate,  for  it  was  very  dark,  and  I  think 
she  was  afraid  I  might  betray  my  presence 
by  stumbling  or  losing  nmway."  ■ 
"  At  what  timeowaaiiiliWfjOOgLe 


'•  ■  .My  inten'iewwiLli 
Miss  IJarbam 
Eamslaw  was  of 
the  briefest.' " 
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"  It  was  five  minutes  to  eleven  when  I 
left  the  gate.     I  remember  looking  at  my 

watch." 

"  "\yiiy  did  not  you  t-eli  all  this  to  the 
detectives  who  were  trying  to  get  up  the 
case  against  you  ?  " 

"  Because  at  first  I  thought  that  Miss 
Earnslaw  would  tell  all  that  was  necessary, 
when  she  saw  that  I  was  in  trouble,  and, 
after  that  

"Yes?    After  that?" 

"  Well,  somehow,  after  that  it  seemed  too 
late.  As  I  liad  not  spoken  at  first,  and  Miss 
Earnslaw  had  said  nothing,  I  thought  I 
should  seem  such  an  awful  cad  if- — 

"If  ?"  repeated  Skin  o'  ray  Tooth, 

as  the  young  man  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  Well,  if  she  denied  the  whole  thing,  you 
see." 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  I  see,"  rejoined  my  chief, 
quietly. 

Of  course,  at  the  time  such  a  thing  ap- 
peared to  me  positively  preposterous.  If 
Mr.  Spender-Cole  spoke  the  truth— and  I 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  it — surely  no  woman 
would  allow  a  man  to  remain  under  a  false 
accusation  for  the  sake  of  her  own  social 
reputation,  however  highly  she  might  prize 
it.  '  I  suppose  that  Skin  o'  my  Tooth's 
estimate  of  human  nature  was  not  so 
optimistic  as  mine,  for  he  did  not  discuss 
t£e  point  with  the  young  man ;  he  succeeded, 
however,  as  he  always  does,  in  instilling  into 
his  client  a  firm  belief  in  the  truth  and 
justice  of  his  cause  ;  and  when  he  left  him, 
after  another  half-hour's  pleasant  talk,  tiicre 
was  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Spender-Cole's  cliecr- 
fuluets  was  no  longer  only  on  the  surface. 

Having  left  Bletchwick  Gaol,  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth  sent  me  on  to  the  Crown  Hotel,  where 
we  were  piutiiig  up,  and  told  me  to  wait  for 
him  there  while  he  drove  on  to  Mm'ton 
Farm. 

*'  I  expect  nothing  from  the  interview. 
Muggins,"  he  said  to  me,  "  but  I  fancy  I 
would  rather  like  to  crras  swords  with  Mies 
Barbara  Earnslaw." 

He  said  this  with  one  of  his  pleasant, 
jovial  smiles  and  that  funny  casting  down 
of  the  eyes  which  gave  him  quite  a  coy  look. 
I  watched  the  fly  disappearing  down  the 
dusty  road,  and  theu  I  strolled  into  the 
hotel  bar  and  sat  on  one  of  the  seats,  with 
my  hands  buried  in  my  troiwera  pockets,  to 
think  the  whole  matter  out. 

But  think  of  it  as  I  would,  my  solutions 
to  the  mystery  remained  very  preposterous 
— either  that  Mr.  Spender-Cole  had  told  a 
lie,  or  that  Miss  Barbara  had  set  fire  to  her 


father's  hayricks  and  then  murdered  him, 
which,  of  course,  on  the  part  of  a  young  girl 
but  little  over  twenty  years  old,  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  unlikely. 

Less  than  half  an  hour  later,  T  saw  my 
esteemed  employer's  fat  and  slouchy  figure 
strolling  down  the  road.  He  came  in  and 
sat  down  next  to  me,  and  I  could  see  that 
same  pleasant,  amused  smile  hovering  round 
the  corners  of  his  fat  month. 

"  Weil,  sir  ?  "  I  ventured  to  say  at  last. 

"  Well,  Muggins,"  he  said,  with  a  cliuckle, 
"  my  interview  with  Miss  Barbara  Earnslaw 
was  of  the  briefest.  She  professed  herself 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  I  had 
troubled  her  at  all  with  Mr.  Spender-Cole's 
affairs.  Her  acquaintance  with  him,  she 
said,  was  of  the  slightest.  The  suggestion 
that  she  had  at  any  time  had  any  intimacy 
with  him  she  absolutely  repudiated,  qualifying 
it  as  unpardonable  impertinence ;  and  of 
course,  to  the  story  that  she  had  an  interview 
with  him  just  before  the  murder  of  her 
father,  and  herself  saw  him  out  hy  the  gate, 
she  gave  a  most  emphatic  and  haughty 
denial." 

He  chuckled  ^ain,  smiling  quietly  to 
himself.  Then  he  added,  with  a  touch  of 
genuine  enthusiasm — 

"  But,  by  Jove,  Muggins !  she  is  a  hand- 
some woman." 

IV. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Spender-Cole  was 

charged  before  the  local  magistrates,  and 
formal  evidence  as  to  his  arrest  having  been 
given,  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  had  no  diiticulty  in 
obtaining  a  remand  for  him,  pending  the 
production  of  some  important  evidence. 

During  the  past  few  liours,  ever  since 
his  interview  with  Miss  Karnslaw,  Skin 
o'  my  Tooth  had  scarcely  spoken  a  word.  I 
could  see  that  beneath  that  fleshy  mask  of 
his,  thoughts  were  crowding  thick  and  fast ; 
and  when  I  heard  him  ask  for  a  remand 
for  his  client,  pending  important  evidence, 
I  knew  that  already  in  that  shrewd  brain 
the  whole  Iiistory  of  the  mysterious  crime 
had  been  reconstructed. 

After  we  had  had  some  luncheon,  we 
walked  down  to  Murton-Braby,  the  pretty 
little  village  which  nestles  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Doespring  Woods,  a  couple  of  miles 
from  Bletchwick.  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  had 
asked  McMmxioch  to  accompany  us,  and  the 
detective,  whose  belief  in  Mr.  Spender-Cole's 
guilt  was  firmly  rooted,  treated  us  the  whole 
way  with  all  the  arguments  which  tended  to 
prove  his  case. 
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We  made  a  halt  by  tbe  gate  of  JIurton 
Farm  ;  and  as  we  did  so,  it  was  opened,  and 
a  lady  and  gentleman  on  horseback  came  out, 
attended  by  a  groom.  She  certfunly  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  women  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  she  sat  her  horse  with  perfect  ease  and 
grace. 

"  Miss  Earnslaw  and  the  Earl  of  Alder- 
dale,"  whispered  McMurdocb  to  me.  "They 
are  to  be  married,  I  believe,  as  soon  as  her 
mourning  is  over." 

Tbey  certaiidy  made  a  very  handsome 
couple,  and  mentally  I  endorsed  my  chief's 
enthusiastic  praise  of  Miss  Earnslaw's  beauty. 
She  frowned  a  little,  I  thought,  when  she 
recognised  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  and  the  detective, 
both  of  whom  had  bowed  respectfully  to  her 
as  she  passed,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
to  me  that  she  meant  to  stop  and  speak  to 
them  ;  but  the  next  instant  she  had  cantered 
off  with  Lord  Alderdaledown  the  shady  road. 

I  watched  her  until  she  was  out  of  sight ; 
and  when  I  turned,  I  saw  that  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth  had  gone  up  to  the  man  who  had 
opened  tbe  gate,  and  who  still  stood  there, 
leaning  against  it,  also  watching  the  two 
retreating  figures  down  the  road.  I  don't 
think  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I 
had  ever  seen  a  face  so  full  of  hopeless 
despair  and  dormant  passion,  as  was  that  of 
this  man. 

"  Hallo,  Pecovcr  !  "  ejaculated  McMurdocb 
jovially.  Hearing  the  name,  I  looked  at  the 
young  man  with  still  keener  interest.  This, 
then,  was  the  half-witted  creature  whose 
irresponsible  statements  had  brought  poor 
Mr.  Spender-Cole  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  gallows.  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  touched 
him  lightly  on  the  arm. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,  isn't  she,  James  ?" 
he  asked  with  that  kindly  sympathy  which 
he  knows  so  well  how  to  impart  to  his  voice. 

James  Pecover  sighed  and  then  looked 
inquiringly  at  my  chief,  as  if  wondering 
whence  came  all  the  sympathy. 

"  No  wonder  you  love  her  so  much," 
added  Skin  o'  my  Tooth. 
'    The  young  man  did  not  speak ;  his  eyes 
expressed  all  that  he  would  have  said. 

"  Suppose  you  let  me  come  into  the  lodge, 
and  give  me  and  my  friends  some  tea  ?  "We 
have  come  all  the  way  from  Bletchwick  to 
see  Miss  Earnslaw ;  and  now,  you  see,  she  has 
gone  out  riding,  and  we  woidd  like  to  wait 
until  she  comes  home." 

Quietly  he  pushed  open  the  gate,  and 
taking  James  Pecover's  arm,  be  led  him 
towards  the  lodge.  The  gardener  and  his 
wife  were  both  out.    The  young  fellow. 


however,  as  if  under  the  spell  of  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth's  kindly  symjmthy,  led  tbe  way  to  the 
pretty  little  parlour,  where  he  soon  began  to 
spread  the  table  for  tea.  My  chief  watched 
Mm  with  unceasing  persistency  as  he  moved 
to  and  fro  in  the  room,  getting  tea  and 
bread-and-butter  ready  with  that  mechanical 
precision  which  often  characterises  the  dull- 
witted.  McMnrdoch  said  nothing.  He, 
too,  felt  at  that  moment,  ixs  I  did,  that 
wonderful  magnetic  influence  which  seemed 
to  emanate  from  tbe  Uiicouth  Irish  lawyer 
when  he  w^as  in  tbe  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
occupation,  tbe  investigation — or,  mther,  the 
instinctive  scenting — of  crime.  When  every- 
thing was  ready,  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  sat  down 
before  the  tea-tray  and  said  cheerfully — 

"  This  is  excellent,  James.  Now,  I'll  pour 
out  tea  for  everyone.  You  sit  here  beside 
me." 

I  watched  him  as  he  poured  ont  the  tea, 
and  suddenly  bo  took  a  flask  from  his  pocket 
and  emptied  half  its  contents  into  one  of  tbe 
cups,  which  he  then  fllled  with,  water.  It 
was  brandy,  I  could  see,  and  he  paBsed  that 
cup  to  James  Pecover,  whose  dull  eyes  had 
glistened  as  he  took  it  from  him. 

"  It  does  improve  tea,  doesn't  it  ?  "  said 
Skin  o'  my  Tooth,  as  he  quietly  watched  the 
young  man  swallow  down  the  contents  of 
that  cup  afc  one  gulp. 

"  Now  we  can  talk,"  be  added,  noting  tbe 
immediate  change  which  had  coine  over  tbe 
dull,  impenetrable  face  of  James  Pecover. 
His  eyes  brightened  up,  a  warm  glow  spread 
over  bis  cheeks  ;  be  smacked  bis  lips  once  or 
twice  and  then  handed  his  cup  bo  Skin  o' 
my  Tooth,  with  the  laconic  word — 

"  More." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  presently.    It  is  good,  isn't . 
it  ?    But  you  have  to  tell  me  one  or  two 
things  first ;   then  you  shall  have  some 
more." 

"  Tea  1  yes  !  I'll  tell !  Give  me  more  ! 
I'll  tell !  "  murmured  tbe  idiot  excitedly. 

"  You  shall  tell  me  first  of  all,"  said  Skin 
o'  my  Tooth,  quietly  fingering  his  flask  and 
leaning  across  the  table,  "  why  you  killed 
Mr.  Earnslaw  ?  " 

A  look  of  almost  demoniacal  hatred,  which 
positively  made  me  shudder,  lighted  up  the 
half-witted  creature's  face. 

I  hated  him ! "  he  hissed  between  bis 
clenched  teeth.  "  He  horsewhipped  me — 
struck  me  with  his  horsewhip — there — in 
the  shrubbery  !  You  can  see  the  marks — 
across  my  back  !  " 

And  feverishly,  with  trembling  hands,  be 
loosened  his  coat  and  flannel ,  shirt,  and 
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bending  his  neck,  showed  his  back,  across 
which  great  pui-ple  marks  still  testified  to 
the  truth  of  what  he  said. 

"I  expect  you  d^erved  that  horse- 
whipping, James,"  said  Skin  o'  my  Tooth 
coldly. 

This  added  fuel  to  tlie  raging  fire  of 
James  Pecover's  wrath.  His  excitement 
grew  in  intensity,  and  as  it  did  so  it  loosened 
his  tongue,  already  quickened  by  a  taste  of 
the  brandy. 

"  Aye  !  "  he  said.  "  And  he  deserved  the 
blow  I  struck  \\\m  there,  right  in  the  chest ! 
He  struck  me  with  his  horsewhip,  because— 
once — I  don't  know  how  it  was — I  found 
Miss  Barbara  alone  in  the  shrubbery — I 
loved  her,  and  I  kissed  her — I  couldn't  help 
it — she  was  so  beautiful.  She  was  angry 
and  told  Mr.  Earnslaw.  He  horsewhipped 
me,  and  I  killed  him.  I  put  a  light  to  the 
hayricks — I  knew  he  would  come  out  to  see 
what  was  wrong  ;  so  when  I  had  fired  the 
ricks,  I  went  back  to  the  house  and  waited 
for  him.  When  he  came  out,  I  stabbed  him." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  render  with  any 
esictitude  the  curious,  weird  tones,  so  full  of 
the  most  deadly  hatred,  with  which  that 
dull-witted  creature  had  spoken.  And  now, 
when  he  had  finished,  he  still  repeated  with 
the  obstinacy  so  characteristic  of  the  feeble- 
minded— 

"  I  stjibbed  him— I  killed  him !  He 
horsewlii])ped  me  !  " 

"  Why  did  you  fasten  your  guilt  on  Mr. 
Spender-Cole,  then  ? "  asked  Skin  o'  my 
Tooth  sternly. 

"  I  was  frightened— and  I  knew  he  was 
in  the  garden.  I  had  seen  him— with  her— 
I  hated  him  because  she  loved  him." 

"  And  you  thouglit  you  could  get  rid  of 
two  enemies  at  once,  eh  ?  That  was  very 
ingenious.  But  where  did  you  get  the  knife 
with  which  you  stabbed  Mr.  Earnslaw,  and 
what  did  you  do  with  it  afterwards  ?  " 

'*It  was  my  own  knife  -I  used  to  kill 
rabbits  with  it.  1  tlirew  it  into  the  rhodo 
bush  when  I  had  done  with  it ;  then  the 
nest  night  I  buried  it." 

"Under  the  rhodo  bush  ? " 

The  idiot  nodded.  The  excitement  was 
slowly  but  perceptibly  dying  out  of  his  eyes. 
The  effect  of  the  brandy  had  been  sudden, 
as  is  usually  the  case  on  feeble  brains,  but  it 
was  not  lasting— the  alcohol  seemed  to  have 
pervaded  his  body,  his  limbs  looked  heavy, 
his  bead  nodded,  then  drooped  forward  upon 
his  chest.  Once  or  twice  he  roused  himself, 
the  look  of  deadly  hatred  stole  again  into  his 
bleary  eyes,  and  he  repeated  slowly— 


"  He  horsewliippt-d  me,  and  1  killed  iiim  !  " 

Skin  my  Tpoth  placed  a  finger  to  his 
mouth,  and  gently  McMurdoch  stole  out  of 
the  room,  while  we  remained,  watching 
beside  the  idiot. 

Ten  miniites  later,  the  detective  came 
back.  He  was  carrying  a  bundle,  wliicli  he 
quickly  placed  upon  the  tsible  and  then  un- 
folded. It  was  an  old  working  coat,  covered 
with  stains  and  mud  ;  the  stiiins  all  down 
the  front  were  obviously  those  of  blood  ; 
wrapped  in  it  was  a  lai^e  clasp-knife,  covered 
with  the  same  gruesome  stains.  We  were  all 
three  examining  these  things,  while  James 
Pecover  nodded  in  an  inane  fashion  acro^ 
the  table,  murmuring  incoherent  words  to 
himself,  when  a  frightful  shriek  caused  us 
all  to  turn  quickly  towards  the  door. 

Mrs.  Pecover,  the  gardener's  wife,  was 
standing  there,  her  eyes  staring  liorror-struck 
at  her  son's  coat  and  knife  lying  upon  tlie 
table.  She  had  not  spoken  a  word,  but  her 
awful  shriek  seemed  to  Iiave  roused  her 
eon  from  his  idiotic  apatliy.  With  a  cry 
half  of  mad  rage  and  half  of  hopeless 
terror,  he  sprang  up  and  with  one  bound 
fell  upon  Skin  o'  my  Tooth,  gripped  hun  by 
the  throat,  and  dragged  him  down  with  him 
upon  the  floor,  where  the  madman's  shrieks 
drowned  Skin  o'  my  Tooth's  feeble  call  for 
help.  McMurdoch  and  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  extricating  my  chief  from  the  wild  grip 
of  the  maniac.  With  a  last  effort  at  in- 
telligence, .lames  Pecover  had,  I  suppose, 
realised  that  with  his  kindly  sympathy  Skin 
o'  my  Tooth  had  set  a  trap  for  him,  into 
which  he  had  fallen. 

Had  they  been  alone  together  at  the  time, 
the  madman  would  have  made  short  work  of 
my  chief,  in  spite  of  the  lattei's  powerful 
physique.  As  it  was,  McMurdoch  and  I 
succeeded  at  last  in  dragging  James  Pecover 
away.  Then,  with  Skin  o'  my  Tooth's  help, 
who  had  quickly  recovered  himself,  we 
managed  to  hold  him  down.  Mrs.  Pecover, 
terrified,  had  sunk  sobbing  into  a  chair. 

"  I  had  brought  the  sedative  with  me,  as 
well  as  the  stimulant,"  remarked  my  chief  - 
presently,  as  he  drew  a  small  phial  from  his 
pocket.  "  I  thought  that  I  should  probably 
need  both.  Give  me  the  cup,  Muggins.  I 
think  I  can  get  him  to  drink  this." 

When  James  Pecover  had  taken  the 
draught,  which  he  did  without  a  murmur,  he 
became  quite  quiet,  and  soon  McMurdoch 
suggested  one  of  us  going  to  Bletchwiek 
for  assistance.  Mi's.  Pecover  had  recovered 
hCTself  sulRcieij,tly^  to  realise  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.   She  went  herself^  i:ouud  to  the 
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"He  fell  npoD  'Skin  o'  iiiy  Tooth,'  and  dragged  bim  down  upon  the  flonr." 


stiibles  and  ^ot  one  of  the  grooms  to  drive 
me  down  to  IJletcliwick  in  the  dog-cart. 

"  1  shouldn't  be  soitj,"  she  contiiled  to 
me  with  that  stolidity  so  peculiar  to  people 
of  her  class,  "  to  get  'im  put  in  the  asylum. 


T  tell  you,  sir,  1  'ave  lived  a  life  of  terror 
ever  since  the  day  Mr.  Kiirnsiaw  laid  'is  whip 
across  the  lad's  baok.  'E  'as  not  been  the 
saine  hoj,  and  I  tell  yuii  my  life  nor  'is 
father's  'ave  noiH^9ts^^i#@<5|e 
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With  the  same  stolidity  she  and  her 
husband  saw  their  idiot  son  conveyed  to 
Bletchwick,  escorted  by  two  constables  whom 
I  had  fetched.  He  was  quite  qniet,  and 
gave  no  further  trouble.  He  was  taken  to 
the  county  asylum  the  nest  day,  by  order  of 
the  magistrate,  as  he  was  certified  hopelessly 
insane. 

The  next  day,  Skin  o'  my  Tooth  placed 
before  the  magistrate  the  proofs  of  James 
Pecover's  guilt,  and  Mr.  Spender-Cole  was, 
of  course,  exonerated  from  all  blame  in  con- 
nection with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Earnslaw. 

I  once  askM  my  ^teemed  employer  what 
had  originally  made  him  think  of  the  idiot 
as  the  probable  culprit. 

"Well,  you  see,  Muggins,"  he  said,  "to 
me  it  secjued  obvious  that  the  murder  was 
committed  by  someone  who  knew  the  ways 
of  the  house  and  its  master  very  well.  The 
hayricks  were  fired  iu  order  to  attract  Mr. 
Karus'^i  w  out  of  doors,  and  the  person  who 
fired  them  knew  exactly  where  to  he  in  wait 


for  his  victim.  The  whole  thing  was  so 
cunning  that  it  suggested  the  work  of  a 
madman.  James  Pecover's  accusation  of 
Mr.  Spender-Oole  being  a  false  one,  my 
thoughts  naturally  turned  towards  his 
accuser.  You  can  always  loosen  an  idiot's 
tongue  with  stinmlant.  I  suppose  many 
humanitarians  would  blame  me  for  resorting 
to  snoh  means  ;  but  surely  tlie  life  of  an 
iimocent  man  was  worth  the  destmction  of 
the  last  glimmer  of  reason  in  the  brain  of  a 
homicidal  maniac." 

"At  one  time  I  actually  thought  that 
Miss  Barbara  Earnslaw  murdered  her  father." 

"  Oh,  no  1  She  was  too  dainty  a  lady  for 
that ;  but  she  would  have  allowed  Spender- 
Cole  to  hang  sooner  than  clear  him  by 
admitting  her  clandestine  meeting  with  liim. 
I  hear,  by  the  way,  that  she  is  officially 
engaged  to  the  Earl  of  Alderdale  ;  so  she 
has  achieved  her  heart's  desire,  and  Mr. 
Spender-Cole  has  remained  chivalrous  to  the 
last." 


THE  BACKWARDS  ROAD. 


r  KNOW  that  somewhere  there  must  be 
'  A  Backwards  Road, 

A  road  like  this. 
Leading  to  all  old  lovely  times, 
Picnics  last  year,  forgotten  rhymes, 

And  dolls  I  used  to  kiss. 


But  every  road  beneath  my  feet 

Leads  further  off 

From  yesterday  t 
And  when  I  creep  into  my  bed, 
I  feel  it  rock  beneath  my  head 

Like  ships  upon  tbelr  way. 


If  I  could  only  find  that  road. 

The  Backwards  Road, 

How  quick  I'd  walk. 
Undo  the  naughty  things  I've  done. 
Pick  up  my  playthings  one  by  one, 

And  bear  the  baby  talk, 

FLORENCE  H^#Ef/^@^g|e 


ROOM    FOB  DOUBT. 

"That  fellow  rpjdices  in  the  name  of  Josiah  Jeremiah  Jenkins." 
"I  don't  believe  it  I" 

"  What— don't  believe  it's  really  his  name?" 
"  No — I  don't  believe  he  rajoioeB  in  it." 


THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK. 


I 


A   WINTER  MEETING. 

S  this  the  girl  who  scrambled  down 
The  rocky  clefts  and  ledges? 
Who  waded  in  the  shallows  brown 
And  vaulted  o'er  the  hedg^es  ? 


Is  this  the  hoyden,  with  a  rake, 
Tossing  the  fragrant  billows? 

Or  poised  where  swaying  hay-loads  make 
The  pleasantest  of  pillows  ? 

Is  this  the  maid  who  milked  at  eve. 
The  art  with  ardour  learning  ? 

And,  later,  turning  up  her  sleeve, 
Lent  hand  to  speed  the  churning? 

Is  this  the          Yes,  indeed,  'tis  she  I 

This  beauty,  bored  and  weary, 

Who  turns  her  eyeglass  full  on  me 
With  fixed,  if  listless,  query. 

The  while,  in  svrallow-tail,  at  ease, 

I  stand  (at  least,  I  try  to), 
Matching  her  look  that  seeks  to  freeze — 

An  eyeglass  at  my  eye,  too. 


Perchance  she  thinks  ;  "  Who  is  this  man, 
Glum  as  an  owl,  or  glummer? 

Never  the  youth  I  rode  and  ran 
And  romped  with,  all  last  summer  1 " 

Madeline  SHdffes. 


Poor  Fido  was  dead.  The  family  wiianimouKly 
agreed  to  have  hira  stuffed.  This  did  not  interest 
Willie,  aged  seven,  beyond  that  he  told  Iub  boon 
companion,  Charlie,  aged  eight,  who  lived  next 
door,  about  it.  A  few  days  after  tliia,  Willie's 
mother  aeked  Charlie  to  stay  and  have  some 
dianer  with  Willie.  Charlie  blushed  and  edged 
towards  the  door,  but  found  enougli  courage  to 
murmur :  "  I  don't  like  stuffed  dc^,  Mrs.  Smith." 
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She  :  Mrs.  Boreton  called  to-day,  and  I  thought 

she'd  never  go. 

He  :  But  you  are  ro  amiable,  I  suppose  you 
never  gave  her  the  sHghteet  hint  that  you  wanted 
her  to  go. 

She  ;  Indeed  I  did  not.    If  I  had,  she'd  be 
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Ht: :  Du  y(iu  think  you  could  be  happy  with  a 
man  like  uieV 

SiiB  :  Oil,  yes  (lifter  a  pause).  I  think  60,1f  he 
wasn't  too  much  like  you. 


BiGUS  :  Poor  Jonea !    He's  done  for  this  time. 

BoooH  :  Is  there  no  hope  for  him? 

Biggs  ;  None  whatever  ;  he's  got  tlireo  doctors. 


Weary  ^^ViLUt':  :  I  wonder  is  farmwock  hard? 

Frayed  Fagh  :  It  is  on  some  farms— I've  seen 
farms  where  a  teller'd  have  ter  walk  fourteen  rods 
ter  find  a  tree  ter  lay  dovm  under  ] 


Mrs.  Wellment  :  But  why  don't  you  argue 
with  your  lover  about  his  drinking  habits,  Norah? 

NoRAH :  Arrah,  mum !  Oi  hate  t'  shpoile  his 
face  before  marriage. 


OVi:UlIHAliD  AT  A  FAIK, 


"  I  uon't  come  here  just  to  take  your  money— I  don't 
want  your  money.  My  wants  are  few  and  easily 
satisfied.  A  little  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  glass  of 
beer  to  wadi  it  down,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  to  finish 
with — those  are  all  I  want  to  cover  my  nakedness," 


LiEUTEN'A>iT  (who  has  been  inspecting 
the  estate  of  a  noble  landowner)  :  "  And  this 
beautiful  estate  will  all  bo  iaherited  by  your 
noble  daughter?" 

"  Well,  hardly.  Tou  see,  I  have  no 
daughter." 

"  Indeed !  Then  what  on  earth  did  y^u 
want  to  tire  me  out  for  by  this  inspectiou?" 


Two  Trishuien  went  fishing  the  other  day, 
and  before  beginning  operations  they  made  a 
wager  as  to  who  would  make  the  biggest 
catch.  'I'hey  had  been  fishing  about  half  an 
hour  with  little  or  no  success,  when  Pat, 
who  was  standing,  lost  his  balance  and  fell 
into  the  water. 

Pat  went  headlong ;  Hike  gave  a  yell,  and 
cried :  "  Begorra !  if  ye're  goin'  to  dive  for 
'em,  the  bet's  off." 


THK  EXPLANATIOH. 

Mistress:  You  have  been  a  long  while  posUn^ 
tbat  letter. 

Yea,  mum ;  there  was  sucb  a  crowd  at  the  post- 
office. 


N.B.— "The  crowd." 


M18TRB8B  (to  new  servant) : 
There  are  two  things,  Mary,  about 
which  I  am  very  particular.  They 
are :  truthfulness  and  obedience. 

Mart  :  Yes'm  ;  and  when  you 
tell  me  to  say  you're  not  in 
when  a  person  calls  that  you 
don't  wish  to  see,,  which  is-  it 
to  be,  mu@0^|i^fulness  or 
obedience  ?  *^ 


"oh,  wad  some  power  the  GIFTIB  GIB  US  I  " 

Lady  is  Straw  Hat  :  I  always  thought  riding  was  ao  difficult— wliy,  it  took  me  longer  to  learn  tlie  bicyde ! " 


ANCIENT  OR  MODERN, 

Motorist  (who  has  hired  assistance  to  take  hie  incapable  machine  home) :  Hi  I   Take  your  beastly  horse  away 

from  my  car ;  he's  smashing  it  to  pieces ! 
Fahmer  :  You  unyoke  yer  kenidge  from  my  'oss  ;  VU  be  laming  'isself  I 
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